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De Gogorza’s voice has endeared him to ‘music-lovers everywhere. Such 
artistry is sure to be recognized, and it is so perfect on Victor Records that 
De Gogorza is an exclusive Victor artist. Six of his sixty-nine selections: 


Single-faced Double-faced 
La Partida 74360 1.30 | 6073 $2.00 
ho on IHS} 158 {6075 2.00 
oa S36 188 | 003 


The art of Samaroff places her among the greatest of living pianists and her 
Victor Records possess that quality of tone which is altogether hers. It is in 
recognition of this fact that Samaroff chose the Victor to reproduce her art. 
Her Victor repertoire includes: 


Single-faced Double-faced 
Liebestraum 74696 $1.50 | 
Nocturne in E Flat 74799 1.50 5 9269 $2.00 
Walkiire—Ride of the Valkyries 74772 =1.50 } 
La Campanella 74794 1.50 5 6270 ae 


Zimbalist’s fame rests upon his wonderful playing—and upon the repro- 
ductions of his playing. He is insistent that they shall exactly parallel each 
other and he finds Victor Records necessary to attain that end. Among his 
forty-eight numbers are the following: 


Single-faced Double-faced 
Larghetto 64335 $1.00 } by 5G 
Chant d’Automne 64577 1.00 } 883 $1.50 
Russian Dance 64955 1.00 } 889 1.50 
Polish Dance (from “Drei Slavische Tanze’’) 64562 1.00 ) : 


Because the Victor Company was the first to offer the public 
high class music by great artists many people suppose it long ago 
secured control by contract of the best talent. 


This is not the fact. 


With but few exceptions, Victor contracts with artists are for 
short periods and in most cases they have been renewed several 
times. Less than half a dozen life contracts have been made and all 
at the earnest request of the artists. 

Victor Quality is no idle slogan. 


To be sure of Victor Products see the following trade-marks— 
under the lid of every instrument and on the label of every record. 


ictrola 


REG US PAT OFF 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
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“You always did have good taste, 
Alica,” Mrs. Latham is saying, ‘‘and 
39 got beautiful wedding presents, 
ut what amazes me is how you keep 
them all looking so new!’’ 


“There’s not much of a secret about 
it, Emily,” laughs Mrs. Jollyco. 
“When I first started housekeeping, 
I ruined some of my best things with 
strong soaps—remember those silk 
bed-spreads my sister gave me? They 
simply faded away. I finally decided 
to stick to Ivory Soap for everything, 
even the woodwork and rugs and cur- 
tains. I use two or three of the 
laundry-size cakes every week. And 
what you see is the result.” 


wd 
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SCENE: West Point, where they make army officers. 

Mother and father and Sally Jollyco are struggling through a for- 
mal reception, but tea and cakes and even ice-cream can’t draw Bobby 
away from his cadet friends, whose example he hopes some day to 
follow, provided only—but let Bobby ask the question: 


“Say, d'ya have to bathe much up here?” 


“Do we!” replies the taller cadet. 
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“2 - How to bring out the natural beauty 


of your skin safely and simply 


“To keep it clean, the face needs at least one 
good washing daily with soap and water, and 
a wash-cloth or soft flesh-brush,” says Dr. Pusey. * 


In other words, if you would make sure of 
that perfect cleanliness which is the foundation 
of all skin beauty, you must use soap. Nothing 
else will so effectively remove the film of oil 
and dust or powder which accumulates during 


the day. 
But what soap will you use, and how? 


You should choose your soap carefully. Choose 
it for cleansing and for safety. Do not expect more 
than safe-cleansing from amy soap. All our years 
of experience in making many kinds of soap have 
proved to us that a soap which promises more 
than this for your complexion cannot keep its promise. 


A soap that keeps its promise 


If you choose Ivory Soap, as so 
many millions of women have, 
you will never be disappointed. 
Ivory Soap promises safe-cleansing, 
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“Look here, son, 
plebe sets foot on this sacred spot, they issue him three cakes of 
Ivory Soap, and from then on he doesn’t do anything but bathe!” 





ene and keeps its promise, absolutely! 
‘ fs *Dr. William Allen Pusey, Author of **The Care of the 
“a Skin and Hair,” Professor of Dermatology, University 

of Illinois. 


Because Ivory is pure soap—it contains no 
coloring matter, no medicine, no mysterious 
or magical ingredients. We could put such 
materials into Ivory if we liked, but Ivory 
doesn’t need them. 


When you use Ivory, you have only to use 
it in the perfectly common-sense way suggested 
by Dr. Pusey. Ivory requires no help from 
prolonged rubbing—the soil-film disappears 
quickly and naturally from the surface and 
pores of your skin. 


After rinsing, finish with a dash of cool or 
cold water, and you will find your skin not only 
clean, but refreshed and enlivened. Further- 
more, there will still remain behind enough of 
the natural oil to keep your complexion soft 
and clear. 


Do this at least once a day. Then, except 
perhaps for a little cold cream on windy or 
cold days, you will need nothing else to main- 
tain that clean, glowing healthfulness which 
means real beauty. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% PURE 





“Me next, me next!” 


“All right, Polly dear. Come on,” says the nurse at the 


Children’s Home. 


“Bathe each child with Ivory Soap every day,” said Dr. 
Verity’s first order when he was appointed head physician of 
this institution. “This is the best way to keep them healthy, 
for Ivory Soap lather is one of the best antiseptics you can use.” 

Did you know that most hospitals use Ivory Soap? 
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What a welcome this dainty 
new cake of soap is receiving 
everywhere! 

Wrapped in fresh new blue 
and white. Of just the right 
size for slim feminine hands. 

Pure, mild and gentle for the 
most sensitive skin. 


Creamy white, as Ivory 
always is. 

Guest Ivory will acquit itself 
becomingly on your wash- 
stand. 

As fine as soap canbe. Yet 
five cents is Guest Ivory’s 
modest price. 
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SAY, verbena and mignonette scented 
the languid July day. Large straw- 
berries, crimsoning through sprigs of 
mint, floated in a bowl of pale yellow 
cup on the veranda table, an old 
Georgian bowl, with complex reflec- 
tions on polygonal flanks, engraved 
Dricibaet with the Raycie arms between lions’ 
heads. Now and again the gentlemen, warned by a 
menacing hum, slapped their cheeks, their brows or 
their bald crowns; but they did so furtively, for Mr. 
Halston Raycie, on whose veranda they sat, would 
not admit that there were mosquitoes at High Point. 
The strawberries came from Mr. Raycie’s kitchen garden; 
1e Georgian bowl came from his great-grandfather —father 
of the Signer; the veranda was that of his country house, 
which stood on a height above the Sound, at a convenient 
driving distance from his town house in Canal Street. 
‘Another glass, commodore,” said Mr. Raycie, shaking 





out a cambric handkerchief the size of a tablecloth and 
ipplying a corner of it to his steaming brow. 
Mr. Jameson Ledgely smiled and took another glass. He 


was known as ‘‘the commodore’ among his intimates 








C false Dawn 


By EDITH WHARTON 
Illustrations by €. F: Ward 


because of having been in the navy in his youth, and having 
assisted as a midshipman at Porter’s expedition against 
pirates. This jolly, sunburned bachelor had kept his naval 
air, though long retired from the service; and his white duck 
trousers, his gold-braided cap and shining white teeth still 
made him look as if he might be in command of a privateer. 

Instead of that, he had just sailed over a party of friends 
from his own place on the Long Island shore, opposite Mr 
Raycie’s; and his long white sloop was now lying in the bay 
below the point. 


no one 
house 


and-gr 


dows, 


confidently as 
Gardening in 


tween 
steel t 
beech 
Mr. R 


The Halston Raycie house overlooked a lawn slop- 
ing to the Sound. The lawn was Mr. Raycie’s pride, 
for it was mown with a scythe once a fortnight and 
rolled in the spring by an old white horse specially 


shod for the purpose. Below the veranda the turf 
was broken by three round beds of rose-geranium, 
heliotrope and Bengal ros which Mrs. Raycie tended 
in gaunt loves, under a small hinged sunshade that 
folded back on its carved ivory handle Che | 


remodeled by Mr. Raycie on his marriage, had played 


a part in the Revolutionary War; there one of the 
American generals had had his headquarters. <A con- 
temporary print of it hung in Mr. Raycie’s study; but 
could have detected the humble outline of the old 


in the stone-colored dwelling built of tongued 


ooved boards, with an angle tower, tall, narrow win- 
and a veranda on chamfered posts, that figured so 
a “Tuscan Villa” in Downing’s Landscape 


majestic 


America. There was the same difference be- 
the rude lithograph of the earlier house and the fine 
ngraving ol its successo! with a “‘specimen *’ weeping 
on the lawn—as between the buildings themselv 
aycie had reason to think well of his architect 
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He thought well of most things related to himself by ties 
of blood or interest. No one had ever been quite sure that he 
made Mrs. Raycie happy, but he was known to have the 
highest opinion of her. So it was with his daughters, Sarah 
Anne and Mary Adeline, fresher replicas of the lymphatic 
Mrs. Raycie; no one would have sworn that they were quite 
at ease with their genial parent, yet everyone knew how 
loud he was in their praises. But the most remarkable object 
within the range of Mr. Raycie’s self-approval was his son 
Lewis. And yet, as Jameson Ledgely, 
speaking his rhind, had 
observed, 
wouldn’t have 


who was given to 


once you 


suppose d 
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brother, Donaldson Kent, Esq’re, of Kent's Point, Long 
Island, and Great Jones Street, New York—as Mr. Kent 
himself said, and as his wife said for him, there had never 
been anything, anything whatever, in Mr. Kent's attitude 
or behavior to justify the ungrateful Julius—whose debts he 
had more than once paid—in laying on him this final burden. 

The girl came. She was fourteen, she was considered 
plain; she was small and black and skinny. Her name was 
seatrice, which was bad enough, and made worse by the fact 
that it had been shortened by ignorant foreigners to Treeshy. 
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and by that time, perhaps, it was Lewis who would be her 
guide, and reveal to her the historic marvels of her birth- 
place, of which after all she knew so little, except in funny 
domestic ways that were quaint but unimportant. 

The prospect swelled her suitor’s bosom, and reconciled 
him to the idea of their separation. After all, he secretly felt 
himself to be still a boy, and it was as a man that he would 
return; he meant to tell her that when they met the next 
day. When he came back his character would be formed, his 
knowledge of life—which he already thought considerable 
would be complete; and 
then no one could keep 
them apart. He smiled 





young Lewis was exactly 
the kind of craft Halston 
would turned out 
if he’d had the designing 
of his son and heir. 


\ R. RAYCIE was a 
pt monumental mat 
His « 
width and thickness w 
so nearly the same that 
whichever way he was 
turned one had an al- 
most equally broad view 
of him; and every inch 
of that mighty circum- 
ference was so exqui- 
sitely cared for that toa 
farmer's eye he might 
have suggested a great 
agricultural estate of 
which not an acre is 
untilled. Even his 
baldness, which was in 
proportion to the rest, 
looked as if it received a 
special daily polish; and 
on a hot day his whole 
person was like some 
wonderful example of 
the costliest irrigation. 
There was $0 much of 
him, and he had so many 
planes, that it was fas- 
cinating to watch each 
runnel of moisture fol- 
low its own particular 
watershed. Even on his 
large, fresh-looking 
hands the drops divided, 
trickling in different 
ways from the ridges of 
the fingers; and as for his 
forehead and temples, 
and the raised cushion of 
cheek beneath each of 
his lower lids, every one 
of these slopes had its 
own particular stream, 


have 


1 
xtent in neignt 








to think how little his 
father’s shouting and 
booming would impress 
a man‘on his return from 
the Grand Tour 


Shy: gentlemen were 


telling anecdotes 
about their own early ex 
periences in Europe 
None of then not evel 
Mr. Raycie—had trav 


eled as extensively as it 
was intended that Lewis 
should; but the two 
Huzzards had been twice 
to England on banking 
matters, and Commo- 
dore Ledgely, a_ bold 
man, to France and Bel- 
gium as well, not to 
speak of his early experi- 
ences in the Far East. 
Allthree had kept a vivid 
and amused recollection, 
slightly tinged with dis- 
approbation, of what 
they had ma: FF 
those French wenches!"’ 
the commodorechuckled 
through his white teeth. 
But poor Mr. Kent, who 
had gone abroad on his 
honeymoon, had been 
caught in Paris by the 
revolution of 1830, had 
had the mumps in 
Brussels, and had nearly 
been arrested as a spy in 
Vienna; and the only, 
satistactory episode in 


seen. 


this disastrous and 
never repeated adven- 
ture had been the fact 


of his having been mis 
taken for the Duke of 
Wellington, as he was 
trying to slip out of a 
Viennese hotel in his 








its hollow pools and sud- courier’s blue surtout, 
den cataracts; and the by a crowd who had 
sight was never unpleas- been —‘‘ Well, very grat 
ant, because his whol ifying in their en- 
vast bubbling surface rHE YOUNG ENGLISHMAN’S MIND MOVED IN A WORLD OF ASSOCIATIONS AND REFERENCES FAR thusiasm,’’ Mr. Kent 
was of such a clean and MORE RICHLY PEOPLED THAN LEWIS’S. IT WAS CERTAINLY NOT. THE MADEIRA admitted 
hearty pink, and the ex WHICH SPED THE HOURS AND FLOODED THEM WITH MAGIC “ How my poor brother 
| oisture so pet Julius could have lived 
eptibl flavored witl Europe! Well, look 
ve eau de Cologne il e best Fren oal Vin But e W eager, ser\ eable ind goo empered, and, e consequences, e used t i t poor Trees} 
igh built on a less her scale, had a pale amy Mr. and Mrs. Kent’s friends pointed out, her plainness mad plainness gave an awful point to his 
le which, when she put on her best watered silk—the kin everything easy [There were two Kent boys growing up ‘There’s one thing in Paris, n bov, that 1 must 
it stood alone ind framed her countenance in the in Bill and Donald; if this penniless cousin had been com warned against—those gambling dens in the Pally Rov! 
nerable blond lace ruffles and clustered purple grapes of pounded of cream and roses—well, she would have taken Mr. Kent insisted. ‘‘I never set foot in the places mvself 
news Paris cap, almost balanced her husband’s bulk nore watching and might have rewarded the kindness of her but a glance at the outside was enoug! 
Yet from this full-rigged pair, as the commodore would have uncle and aunt by some act of wicked ingratitude. But this “T knew a feller that was fleeced of a fortune ther Mr 


put it, had issued the lean little runt of a Lewis, a shrimp of 
a baby, a shaver of a boy, and now outh as scant as the 
average man's midday shadow. 

All these things, Lewis himself mused, dangling his legs 


from the veranda rail, were undoubtedly passing through the 
minds of the four gentlemen grouped about his father’s bow] 
ot cup 

Mr. Robert Huzzard, the banker, a tall, broad man, who 
looked big in any company except Mr. Raycie’s, leaned 
back, lifted his glass and bowed to Lewis. ‘Here's to the 
(sf ind | LIT ' 


vo l perch on that rail like a sparrow, my boy,”’ Mr. 
/ Raycie said reprovingly 

Lewis dropped to his feet and returned Mr 
bow “| wasn't thinking,”’ he stammered. It 
frequent excuse. 


Mr. Ambrose 


Huzzard's 
was his too 


Huzzard, the banker's younger brother, Mr 


Ledgely and Mr. Donaldson Kent, all raised their glasses and 
cheerily echoed: ‘‘ The Grand Tour!” 
Lewis bowed again, and put his lips to the glass he had 


Donaldson 
man with a lean, hawklike 
who looked like a utionary hero and 
fear ol the most triflir oT sk or responsibility 
lo this prudent and circumspect 
unexpected gether inexcusable 
should look after the daughter of his only 
brother, Julius Kent Julius had died in Italy—well, that 
was his own business, if he to live there. But to let his 


In reality, he had eves only for Mr 
his father’s cousin, a silent 


lorgotten 
Kent 
profile 


ived in daily 


retired Revol 


zen had come sore 
earlier the and 


vears 


demand that he 


chose 


wife die before him, and to leave a minor daughter and a will 
| 


ntrusting ler to the 


hi 


guardianship o s esteemed elder 





risk being obviated by her appearance, her guardians could 
be good-natured to her without afterthought, and to be 
good-natured was natural to them. So she grew up, and 
gradually became the guardian of her guardians, since it was 
equally natural to Mr. and Mrs. Kent to throw themselves 
in helpless reliance upon everyone whom they did not nerv- 
ously fear or mistrust. 

“Yes, he’s off on Monday,"”’ Mr. Raycie said, nodding 
sharply at Lewis, who had set down his glass after one sip. 
“Empty it, you shirk!’’ the nod commanded; and Lewis, 
throwing back his head, gulped down the draught, though it 
almost stuck in his lean throat. He had already had to take 
two glasses, and even this scant conviviality was too much 
for him, and likely to result in a mood of excited volubility, 
followed by a morose evening, and a head the next morning 
And he wanted to keep his mind clear that day, and to think 
steadily and lucidly of Treeshy Kent. Of course he couldn't 
marry her—yet. He was twenty-one that very day, and still 
entirely dependent on his father. And he wasn't altogether 
to be going first on this Grand Tour. It was what he 
had always dreamed of, pined for, from the moment when 
his infant eyes had first been drawn tothe prints of European 
cities in the long upper passage that smelt of matting. And 
all that Treeshy had told him about Italy had intensified the 
longing. Oh, to have been going there with her—with her 
is his guide, his Beatrice! For she had given him a little 
Dante of her father’s, with a steel-engraved frontispiece of 
Beatrice; and his sister Mary Adeline, who had been taught 
Italian by one of the romantic Milanese exiles, had helped 
her brother out with the grammar 

The thought of going to Italy with Treeshy was only a 
dream; but later, as man and wife, they would return there, 


SOTTY 


commodore, at his 


Robert Huzzard confirmed; while the 
The trollops, oh, 


tenth glass, chuckled with moist eyes: 
the trollops!”’ 

‘As for Vienna ‘said Mr. Kent. 

“ VEN in London,” said Mr. Ambrose Huzzard, ‘‘a young 
man must be on his look-out against gamblers. Every 
form of swindling is practiced, and the touts are always on 
the look-out for greenhorns; a term,”’ he added apologetically, 
“‘which they apply to any traveler new to the country.”’ 

‘In Paris,’’ said Mr. Kent, ‘I was once within an ace of 
being challenged to fight a duel.’’ He fetched a sigh of 
horror and relief. 

“Oh, a duel!”’ laughed the commox ‘A man can fight 
duels here. I fought half a dozen when I was a young feller in 
New Erleens.’’ The commodore’s mother had been a South- 
ern lady, and after his father’s death had spent some years 
with her parents in Louisiana, so that her son's varied expe- 
riences had begun early. ‘‘’Bout women,” he smiled confi 
dentially, holding out his empty glass to Mr. Raycie. 

“The ladies!’’ exclaimed Mr. Kent in a voice of warning. 

The gentlemen rose to their feet, the commodore quite as 
promptly and steadily as the others. The drawing-room 
window opened, and from it emerged Mrs. Raycie, in a 
ruffled sarcenet dress and point de Paris cap, followed by het 
two daughters in starched organdie with pink spencers 
Mr. Raycie looked with proud approval at his womenkind. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Mrs. Raycie, in a perfectly even voice, 
‘supper is on the table, and if you will do Mr. Raycie and 
myself the favor " 

“The favor, ma’am,"’ said Mr. Ambrose Huzzard, 
your side in so amiably inviting us.” 
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Mrs. Raycie curtsied, the gentlemen bowed, and Mr. 
Zaycie said: ‘‘ Your arm to Mrs. Raycie, Huzzard. This 
ittle farewell party is a family affair, and the other gentle- 
nen must content themselves with my two daughters, 
Sarah Anne, Mary Adeline ——”’ 
The commodore and Mr. Ambrose Huzzard advanced cere- 
ioniously toward the two girls, and Mr. Kent, being a 
yusin, closed the procession between Mr. Raycie and Lewis. 
Oh, that supper table! The vision of it used sometimes to 
se before Lewis Raycie’s eyes in outlandish foreign places; 
1 though not a large or fastidious eater when he was at 
yme, he was afterward, in lands of chestnut flour and garli 
nd queer bearded sea things, to suffer many pangs of 
inger at the memory of that opulent board. In the center 
ood the Raycie épergne of pierced silver, holding aloft a 
inch of June roses surrounded by dangling baskets of 
igared almonds and striped peppermints; and grouped 
out this decorative ‘‘ motif’’ were Lowestoft platters heavy 
ith piles of raspberries, strawberries and the first Delaware 
peaches. An outer flanking of heaped-up cookies, crullers, 
trawberry shortcake, piping hot corn bread and deep golden 
tter in moist blocks still bedewed from the muslin swath- 
of the dairy, led the eye to the Virginia ham in front of 
Ravcie, and the twin dishes of scrambled eggs on toast 
id broiled bluefish over which his wife presided 
Lewis could never afterward fit into this intricate pattern 
the ‘‘side dishes”’ of deviled turkey legs and creamed chicken 
hash, the sliced cucumbers and tomatoes, the heavy silver 
jugs of butter-colored cream, the floating island, “‘slips"’ 
and lemon jellies that were somehow interwoven with the 
solider elements of the design; but they were all there, either 
together or successively, and so were the towering piles of 
waffles reeling on their foundations, and the slender silver 
jugs of maple sirup perpetually escorting them about the 
table, as black Dinah replenished the supply. 





HEY ate—oh, how they all ate !—though the ladies were 

supposed only to nibble. But the good things piled on 
Lewis’s plate remained untouched until, ever and again, an 
admonishing glance from Mr. Raycie or an entreating one 
from Mary Adeline would cause him to insert a languid fork 
nto the heap. 

And all the while Mr. Raycie continued to hold forth. 
‘‘A young man, in my opinion, before setting up for himself, 
must see the world; form his taste; fortify his judgment. He 
must study the most famous monuments, examine the 
organization of foreign societies, and the habits and customs 
of those older civilizations whose yoke it has been our glory 
to cast off. Though he may see in them much to deplore and 
to reprove’’—‘‘Some of 
the gals, though,” Commo- 
dore Ledgely was heard to 
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chat familiarly with the Almighty in their own vulgar lingo? 
No, sir’’—he swung about on the shrinking Mr. Kent—‘‘it’s 
not the church I’m afraid of in foreign countries, it’s the 
sewers, sir!”’ 

Mrs. Raycie had grown very pale. Lewis knew that she 
too was deeply perturbed about the sewers. “And the night 
air,’’ she scarce audibly sighed. 

But Mr. Raycie had taken up his main theme again. “In 
my opinion, if a young man travels at all, he must travel as 
extensively as his—er—means permit; must see as much of 
the world as he can. Those are my son's sailing orders, com- 
modore; and here’s to his carrying them out to the best of 
his powers!” 

Black Dinah, removing the Virginia ham or rather such of 
its bony structure as alone remained on the dish, had man- 
aged to make room for a bowl of punch from which Mr. 
Raycie poured deep ladlefuls of perfumed fire into the glasses 
ranged before him on a silver tray. The gentlemen rose, the 
ladies smiled and wept, and Lewis’s health and the success 
of the Grand Tour were toasted with an eloquence which 
caused Mrs. Raycie, with a hasty nod to her daughters and 
a covering rustle of starched flounces, to shepherd them 
softly from the room. 

“After all,’’ Lewis heard her 
threshold, ‘‘your father’s using su 

} { 


| humor with dear Lewis 


II 

N SPITE of his enforced potations, Lewis Raycie was up 

the next morning before sunrise. Unlatching his shutters 
without noise, he looked forth over the wet lawn merging 
into a blur of shrubberies, and the dimly divined waters of 
the Sound, above which the starlit sky was turning pale. His 
head ached, but his heart glowed; what was before him was 
thrilling enough to clear a heavier brain than his. 

He dressed quickly and completely—save for his shoes— 
and then, stripping the flowered quilt from his high mahog- 
any bed, rolled it in a tight bundle under his arm. Thus enig- 
matically equipped he was feeling his way, shoes in hand, 
through the darkness of the upper story to the slippery oak 
stairs, when he was startled by a candle gleam in the pitch 
blackness of the hall below. He held his breath and, leaning 
over the stair-rail, saw with amazement his sister Mary 
Adeline emerge, cloaked and bonneted, but also in stocking 
feet, from the passage leading to the pantry. She too carried 
a double burden—her shoes and the candle in one hand, and 
in the other a large covered basket that weighed down her 
bare arm. Brother and sister stopped and stared at each 
other in the blue dusk; the upward slant of the candlelight 


murmur to them on the 
— " , 


y anguage snows 


e’s in the best of 





distorted Mary Adeline’s mild features, twisting them into 
a frightened grin as Lewis stole down to join her. 

“Oh!” she whispered. ‘‘What in the world are you doing 
here? I was just getting together a few things for that poor 
young Mrs. Poe down the lane, who’s so ill—before mother 
goes to the store room. You won't tell, will you?” 

Lewis signaled his complicity and cautiously slid open the 
bolt of the front door. They durst not say more till they 
were out of earshot. On the doorstep they sat down side by 
side to put on their shoes; then they hastened on silently 
through the wet, ghostly shrubberies till they reached the 
gate into the lane 

“But you, Lewis?’’ the sister suddenly questioned, with 
an astonished stare at the rolled-up quilt under her brother's 


arm. 

‘Cr I —— Look here, Addy’”’ he broke off and be gan 
to grope in his pocket—‘‘I haven’t much about me 

the old gentleman keeps me as close as ever, you know. 


But here's a dollar, if you think that poor Mrs. Poe could 
use it, I'd be too happy—consider it ‘ 

“Oh, Lewis, Lewis, how noble, how generous of you! Of 
I can buy a few extra things with it. They never see 
meat unless I can bring them a bit; and I fear she’s dying of 
a decline ind she proud.” She 
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i privilege 


course 


snd her mother ar: 6 
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**Ah, there’s the breeze,”” he murmured, sniffing the sud 
denly chilled air. 

“Yes; I must be off; I must be back before the sun is up,” 
said Mary Adeline anxiously, ‘‘and it would never do if 
mother knew ——”’ 

“*She doesn't know of your visits to Mrs. Poe?” 

A look of childish guile sharpened Mary Adeline’s unde- 
veloped face. ‘“‘She does, of course; but yet she doesn’t; 
we've arranged it so. You see, Mr. Poe's an atheist; and so 
father ——” 

“Tl see,’’ Lewis nodded. ‘‘ Well, we part here; I’m off fora 
swim,” he said glibly. But abruptly he turned back and 
caught his sister’s arm. “Sister, tell Mrs. Poe, please, that 
I heard her husband give a reading from his poems in New 
York two nights ago ——”’ 

“Oh, Lewis, you? But father says he’s a blasphemer!”’ 

‘“‘_ and that he’s a great poet—a great poet. Tell her 
that from me, will you, please, Mary Adeline?” 

“Oh, brother, I couldn’t—we never speak of him,”’ the 
startled girl faltered, hurrying away. 

In the cove where the commodore’s sloop had ridden a few 
hours earlier a biggish rowboat took the waking ripples. 
Young Raycie paddled out 
to her, fastened his skiff 
to the moorings, and 





nterject—*‘ much that will 
make him give thanks for 
the privilege of having 
been born and brought up 
under our own free insti- 
tutions, yet I believe he 
will also,”” Mr. Raycie 
conceded it with magna- 
nimity, “be able to learn 
much,” 

‘The Sundays, though,” 
Mr. Kent hazarded warn- 
ngly; and Mrs. Raycie 
breathed across to her son: 
‘Ah, that’s what I say!” 

Mr. Raycie did not like 

terruption; and he met 
y growing visibly larger 
lis huge bulk hung a 

ment, like a super 

ending 
ve the 

wed Mr. Kent’s inter 

tion and Mrs. Raycie’s 
rmur; then he crashed 
wn on both. 


avalanche, 
which 


1 
suence 


Te Sundays—the 
Sundays? Well, what 
of the Sundays? What is 
there to frighten a good 
Episcopalian in what we 
call the Continental Sun- 
day? I presume that we're 
ill Churchmen here, eh? 
No puling Methodists or 
atheistic Unitarians at my 
table tonight, that I’m 
iware Of? Nor will I of- 
fend the ladies of my 
household by assuming 
that they have secretly 
lent an ear to the Baptist 
ranter in the chapel at the 
foot of our lane. No? I 
thought not! Ah? Well, 
then, I say, what's all this 
flutter about the Papists? 
Far be it from me to ap- 
prove of their heathenish 
doctrines, but, confound 
it, they go to church, don’t 
they? And they have a 
real service, as we do, don’t 








hastily clambered into the 
boat. 

From various recesses of 
his pockets he produced 
rope, string, a carpet- 
layer’s needle, and other 
unexpected and incongru- 
ous tackle; then, lashing 
one ot the oars across the 
top of the other and jam- 
ming the latter upright be- 
tween the forward thwart 
and the bow, he rigged the 
flowered bedquilt on the 
oars, knotted a rope to 
end of the quilt, 
l 1 Sat down in the ste rn, 
rudder, the 


other on his improvised 


t he iret 


me | ind on the 


two or thre miles lower 


down the Sound, Lewis 
Raycie, after lowering his 
queer sail, beached his 
boat. A clump of willows 
on the shingle edge mys- 
teriously stirred and 
parted, and Treeshy Kent 
was in his arms. 

Che sun was just push- 


ing above a belt of low 
clouds in the east, spatter- 
ing them with liquid gold 
and Venus blanched as the 
light spread upward. But 
under the willows it was 


still dusk, a watery green 
dusk in which the secret 
murmurs of the night were 








they? And real clergy,and 
not a lot of nondescripts 
dressed like laymen, and 
dashed badly at that, who 
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Treeshy [reeshy! 
the young man cried, 
Kneeling beside her, and 
en, a moment later: 
\l ingel, are you sure 

no one guesses?”’ 
The girl gave a faint 
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her head on his shoulder, her round forehead and rough 
braids pressed against his cheek, her hands in his, breathing 
quickly and joyfully. 

“T thought I should never get here,’’ Lewis grumbled, 
‘with that ridiculous bedquilt—and it'll be broad day 
soon! To think that I was of age yesterday, and must come 
to you in a boat rigged like a child’s toy on a duck pond! 
If you knew how it humiliates me ——”’ 

“What does it matter, dear, since you're of age now and 
your own master?” 


“B' [am I, though? He says so, but it’s only on his own 
terms, only while I do what he wants! You'llsee. I've 
a credit of ten thousand dollars—ten thou—sand, d’you 
hear?—placed to my name in a London bank; and not a 
penny here to bless myself with meanwhile. Why, Treeshy 
darling, why, what’s the matter?”’ 

She flung her arms about his neck and, through their 
innocent kisses, he could taste her tears. ‘‘What is it, 
Treeshy ?”’ he implored her. 

‘‘!—oh, I'd forgotten it was to be our last day together 
till you spoke of London—cruel, cruel!’’ she reproached him; 
and through the green twilight of the willows her eves 
blazed on him like two stormy stars. No other eyes he knew 
could express such elemental rage as Treeshy’s. 

“You little spitfire, you!’’ he laughed back somewhat 
chokingly. ‘Yes, it’s our last day; but not for long; at our 
age two years are not so very long, after all, are they? And 
when I come back to you I'll come as my own master, inde- 
pendent, free—come to claim you in face of everything and 
everybody! Think of that, darling, and be brave for my 
sake—brave and patient, as I mean to be,” he declared hero- 
ically. 

“Oh, but you—you'll see other girls, heaps and heaps of 
them in those wicked old countries where they’re so lovely. 
My uncle Kent says the European countries are all wicked, 
even my own poor Italy.” 

“But you, Treeshy—you'll be seeing cousins Bill and 
Donald meanwhile, seeing them every day. And you know 
you've a weakness for that great hulk of a Donald. Ah, if 
only I stood six-foot-one in my stockings, I’d go with an 
easier heart, you fickle child!’’ he tried to banter her. 

“Fickle? Fickle? Me—oh, Lewis!” 

Instantly he felt the premonitory sweep of sobs, and his 
untried courage failed him. It was delicious, in theory, to 
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hold weeping beauty to one’s breast, but terribly alarming, 
he found, in practice. There came a responsive twitching in 
his own throat. 

“No, no; firm as adamant, true as steel—that’s what we 
both mean to be; isn’t it, cara?"’ he breathed over her. 

“‘Caro, yes,”’ she sighed, appeased. 

““And you'll write to me regularly, Treeshy—long, long 
letters? I may count on that, mayn’t I, wherever Iam? And 
they must all be numbered, every one of them, so that | 
shall know at once if I've missed one; remember!”’ 

‘‘And, Lewis, you'll wear them here?’’ She touched ‘this 
breast. ‘‘Oh, not all,’’ she added, laughing, ‘‘for they’d make 
such a big bundle that you'd soon have a hump in front like 
Pulcinello—but always at least the last one, just the last 
one. Promise!” 

‘Always, I promise—as long as they’re kind,” he said, 
still struggling to take a spirited line. 

“Oh, Lewis, they will be, as long as yours are 
long afterward.” 

Venus failed and vanished in the sun’s upspringing. 


ITI 


HE crucial moment, Lewis had always known, would bk 

not that of his farewell to Treeshy, but of his final inter- 
view with his father. On that everything hung, his imme- 
diate future as well as his more distant prospects. As he 
stole home in the early sunlight, over the dew-drenched 
grass, he glanced up apprehensively at Mr. Raycie’s win- 
dows, and thanked his stars that they were still tightly 
shuttered. 

There was no doubt, as Mrs. Raycie said, that her hus- 
band’s “using language”’ before ladies showed him to be in 
high good humor, relaxed and slippered, as it were—-a state 
his family so seldom saw him in that Lewis had sometimes 
impertinently wondered to what awful descent from the 
clouds he and his two sisters owed their timorous beings. 

It was all very well to tell himself, as he often did, that the 
bulk of the money was his mother’s, and that he could turn 
her round his little finger. What difference did that make? 
Mr. Raycie, the day after his marriage, had quietly taken 
over the management of his wife’s property, and deducted 
from the very moderate allowance he accorded her all her 
little personal expenses, even to the postage stamps she used, 
and the dollar she put in the plate every Sunday. He called 
the allowance her pin money, since, as he often reminded 


and long, 
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her, he paid all the household bills himself, so that Mrs. 
Raycie’s quarterly pittance could be entirely devoted, if she 
chose, to feathers and finery. 

“And will be, if you respect my wishes, my dear,”’ he 
always added. ‘I like to see a handsome figure well set off, 
and not to have our friends imagine, when they come to dine, 
that Mrs. Raycie is sick above stairs, and I’ve replaced her 
by a poor relation in alpaca.” 


N COMPLIANCE with which Mrs. Raycie, at once flat- 

tered and terrified, spent her last penny in adorning herself 
and her daughters, and had to stint their bedroom fires and 
the servants’ meals in order to find a penny for any privat« 
necessity. 

Mr. Raycie had long since convinced his wife that this 
method of dealing with her, if not lavish, was suitable, and in 
fact ‘‘handsome’’; when she spoke of the subject to her 
relations it was with tears of gratitude for her husband's 
kindness in assuming the management of her property. As 
he managed it exceedingly well, her hard-headed brothers 
glad to have the responsibility off their hands and convinced 
that she would have muddled her money away in ill-considered 
charities her approval of Mr 
Raycie’s methods, though her old mother sometimes said 
helplessly: ‘‘When I think that Lucy Ann can’t as much as 
have a drop of gruel brought up to her without his weighing 
the oatmeal But even that was only whispered, lest 
Mr. Raycie’s mysterious faculty of hearing what was said 
behind his back should bring sudden reprisals on the vener- 
able lady to whom he always alluded, with a tremor in his 
genial voice, as ‘‘my dear mother-in-law—unless indeed she 
will allow me to call her, more briefly, my dear mother.” 

To Lewis, hitherto, Mr. Raycie had meted the same meas- 
ure as to the females of the household. He had dressed him 
well, educated him expensively, lauded him to the skies— 
and counted every penny of his scanty allowance. And yet 
there was a difference; and Lewis was as well aware of it as 
any one. 

The dream, the ambition, the passion of Mr. Raycie’s life 
was, as his son knew, to Found a Family; and he had only 
Lewis to found it with. He believed in primogeniture, in 
heirlooms, in entailed estates, in all the ritual of the English 
“landed” tradition. No one was louder than he in praise of 
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Old Ways of Etiquette 


S WE read of the 





Mayflower and the 
Plymouth Rock 
landing, of the 
struggle for life 
against the wild 
men, wild beasts 
: a4) and wild climate of 
New England, we realize that suf- 
fering, hard work, and -religious 
observance could be the only pas- 
mes of our Pilgrim Fathers and 
their families. They had willingly 

ven up comfortable, if not lux- 

ous, homes for an ideal in which 


had no part They could 

is they liked in this new world; 

nd to them all the rest seemed of 
no consequence. They were a stal- 


wart group in brain, body and soul, 
but with no thought of gayety. 
Doubtless they dressed appropri- 
ately for ceremonious occasions; 
the meeting-house forall the settle- 
ment was the center of attraction; 
the sewing circles of the women, 
the civic or business gatherings of 
the men were probably well con- 
ducted affairs, and gave occasion 
lor gov >] manners to show and op- 
portunity for conversing, maybe 
even for a little gossip. Necessarily, 
however, a serious note of dignity 
prevailed, and levity, even among 
youth, was regarded as unseemly. 
Stockades and blockhouses, with 
the possibility of massacre beyond 
them, were constant reminders of 
the frailty of life, and these people 
had left England because their 
gravity of doctrine and of life was 
ll matched by the revels there; 
they felt unwelcome and out of 
place in ‘Merrie England.” 

\s time passed they grew mort 
it home in the new world, their 
forests became safer and their set- 
tlements were richer. Clothes and 
hospitality must have had more 

ilue then in the Puritan’s eyes 
The maidens’ quaint dresses were 
becoming, and the young men, 
grown up to own wide, prosperous 
cres, were probably less occupied 
han their fathers with fighting and 
with psalms, and were more ob- 
servant of trim figures or fair faces 
There were festivities; maybe 
Yule logs and story-telling, Hal- 
oween party or Thanksgiving’s 
irvest meal brought neighbors 
far and near. Families were 
ge and lived in patriarchal fash- 
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Europe—of King George, who 
treated us as rebels. He and the 
royal family of France, with their 
extravagant courtiers, were no 
longet considered sO desirable as 
lels. We found leaders of our 
own—men of great name, talent 
and fine presence. Washington and 
Jefferson, Franklin and Hamilton, 
the Livingstons, Van Rensselaer 
and Wolcott—were these not lead- 
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Ton 


ers worth copying 

Their wives might surely set 
the fashions in the new-born re- 
publican society. Looking most 
beautiful and queenly, Martha 
Washington presided over the 


President’s receptions, standin 


upon a low p orm near the center 
of the room. She was surrounded 
by the flower of the land as she re- 
ceived. Men whose names were 
famous for achievement were all 
about her, and the first President 
of the United States, her husband, 
dominating these notables, greeted 
his guests. Madam Washington 
dressed in brocade and old lace 
with a few jewels. The other ladies 
passed and curtseyed, and then 
each found herself a place, where 
the beaux could easily surround the 
beauties. Apparently these 
““levees’’ were a ceremonious form 
of entertainment, resembling con- 
siderably the “routs” of European 
courts. They were the ancestors of 
today’s White House receptions, 
but without such crowds. 

When Mrs. Washington received, 
American society was given its first 
forms. There was more of cere- 
mony in Philadelphia than at the 
Mount Vernon homestead. 


Early Days in Washington 


HEN our first president, with 
Major l|’Enfant, laid out out 
capital city. Their two great minds 
showed consummate knowledge of 
the value of the site which was their 


choice. Spaciousness, dignity, 
beauty were all possible and sought 
in their plans The United States 


Government moved soon to its new 
home, and the society of the new 








Respect for elders coul not 
rely curb the gay laugh of those 
ing enough to feel the joy ol life, I SUSPECT THAT 
ch must have expressed itself in AMONG KIN 
nes and dancing, as the homes in 


wn or the old New England farm- 
ouses grew less austere. 
By the time society was thus taking form in the 

orthern section of this country New York and Phila- 
delphia were being settled too. Dutch in the one, 
with Frenchmen drifting in among them from Canada’s 
frontier, Quakers in the other, with their smiling, peace- 
ful manners and their gentle, comfortable ways of life, 
made up the population. Farther to the south, the 
settlements were different still. Lords with their ladies, 
younger sons of the great, with other pioneers who 
followed in their wake, established colonies there with 
less of bourgeois methods and less prim manners. Smaller 
towns and broader acres changed the mode of life, and re- 
flected more the country life of Europe; though these imita- 
tions were necessarily rough-hewn in the new continent. 


Leaders Worth Copying 


OSTON and New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 

Richmond and other southern cities were built up, while 
farms, plantations and estates spread slowly out, covering the 
stretch between the Atlantic, across which colonists continued 
to come, and the dark mountain forests, where Indians and 
wild animals still lurked, tempting the more courageous 
pioneers and trappers to go hunting farther westward. 
Once there was known to be safety, society was born, and 
the colonial dames, with their pretty daughters, watched for 
ships from across the seas, to buy the modes of London and 
Paris, or busily wove and knit and embroidered materials for 
their gowns. Coquettish beauties began to hold high court 
in powder and brocade; and they could dance and curtsy 
and converse with all the grace and wit of belles in the old 
countries. There was news from Europe—politics and 
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scandals; and there were those among the rich or intellectu- 
als who made trips back to get their education or to tour 
Europe. They returned to the colonies with books, orna- 
ments and accomplishments, as well as clothes, to set the 
fashions among their own American people. 

The colonies grew and prospered. There were soon hous 
parties and garden parties in Virginian homes, or up th 
Hudson, or near Long Island Sound. Classic architecture of 
porticoed houses and well-kept gardens and parks made a 
fine background for hostesses and guests, befrilled and be 
ribboned, in powder and in rouge. I suspect that manners 
were quite as elaborate among these gay groups as among 
King George's or King Louis’ guests, who were their models 

When the Revolution came it worked some changes. 
Perhaps Franklin’s success in France had made the tale of 
his simplicity at the French court an enviable model. Per- 
haps our men’s life on the battlefield and the anxiety and 
economy practiced by our women at home to help pay the 
bills of war made social gatherings of that time a little dif 
ferent. We were becoming republican, which meant ofl 
quieter tastes. We also grew more serious as men discussed 
the struggle, and we heard of suffering and death, or of 
danger to the cause. We realized the wrongdoing of old 


ck mocracy began to be shaped to 
suit the needs and tastes of the 
American people. 
| always love the stories of earl 
fe in the Capital which have beer 
hand aown to us how one pre 
ce M\ nterrupte 
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' esl 1d 
r ig n g ( 
( ful in obtau g all he asked 
Apparently there was little entertaining—none at 
least that conte! poraries thoug!] t worth desc1 bing 
in those earliest days; but we get glimpses of how 
government officials lived. Tales of many amusing 


incidents exist, as, for example, the one about John 
Marshall in dressing gown and slippers, armed with a 
lantern and his cane, chasing truant cows and pigs at night 
out into the muddy streets from his own tiny garden. These 
animals had taken refuge among his plants and were disturb- 
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ing the sleep of our first chief justice and his invalid wife 


Gradually social life developed. Dolly Madison's old 
home now th Arts ( lub goes to sh Ww that ] inds 
hous« were bu lt n het da ‘ with stucco woodwot 
marble mantels in admirable taste, and with rooms of quits 
sufficient size to accommodate large gatherins Doll 


Madison probably made her personality strongly felt whil 
she lived in the White House, for traces of her taste still 


survive. Admiration of a good bit of furniture or a candela 
brum of real loveliness frequently draws the remark: ‘‘ That 
is one of the things bought by Dolly Madison I sat with 
an old treasure in front of me last year at a White Hous: 
dinner. It was a gilded bronze basket to contain fruits, held 
high by some gracefully draped, classic dancing girls. The 
group stood on an Empire pedestal. It was beautiful French 
work of the first Napoleon’s time | expressed enthusiasm 
and made SOTTIC InqgUITries, o which | mnswer Caltie You 
are admiring the right thing; for that and the other ect 
/ , P p 
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, mother, having one of those decorated dolls 
around is bad enough. But two! It’s too much. If 
she’s anything like Rosamund, I'll leave home 
hip 4) absolutely; that’s an ultimatum. Wow! Two pred- 
te ~)) atory females in one small house!’’ Putty sank 
gloomily down on the kitchen table and watched his mother 
arranging flowers in the 

““Whyn’'t you hurry up lunch a bit, mother? Here, I'll 
arrange those for you. I took landscape gardening at 
school’’; and he started hastily stuffing them in baskets, 
pink and white cosmos, crimson dahlias and phlox all to- 
gether. ‘I’m getting hungry. Rosamund called me ‘the 
infant’ again last night,’’ he continued darkly, ‘in public. 
I wish she’d realize just what an old hen it makes her 
appear.”’ 

“Why, Putty, Rosamund isn’t old. I don’t think you should 
refer to your sister in that fashion,” replied Mrs. Green. 

‘Well, mother, she’s twenty-three 
years old—no longer a debutante, as 
you might say. And if she’s going to 
grab off a man, she’d better hop to it. 
I really think you should speak to her 
on the subject, mother. I don’t want 
any old maids in the family. She thinks 
that whenever she gets ready she can 
reach out and pluck a man off some con- 
venient scenery—and she fools around 
as though she had all the time in the 
world.” Mrs. Green placidly removed 
the choked cosmos, phlox and dahlias 
from the baskets and continued arrang- 
ing the flowers. Putty went into the 
pantry, returned with a piece of cake, 
and having twined his slim six feet of 
length over two chairs, settled down for 
a comfortable talk. 


baskets 


“TT REALLY think Rosamund isa seri- 
ous problem, mother. The way she 
talks about men is disgusting—simply 
disgusting. Get’s ’em to give her things 
and take her places, and then laughs at 
‘em behind their backs for being so easy. 
And I suppose this here friend of hers 
will be the same way. Not an idea in 
their heads but to ‘make’ some new 
man—‘ make’ him for all he’s got."’ 

‘**Make’ them? What do 
mean?’’ queried Mrs. Green. 

“Oh, a fellow says a woman’s trying to ‘make’ him, when 
she just tries to get everything out of him she can. Sort of 
vamping, I guess. I forget that you can’t keep up on the new 
slang,”’ he continued loftily 


GLORIA 


WAS ON 
SHADED PORCH, CURLED UP 


you LUXURIOUSLY IN 


‘| think you're a little hard on Rosamund, dear,” his 
mother suggested, with unimpaired good humor 

Mother, that’s just 7,’’ Putty explained, a little wildh 
“She really is sort of a decent egg underneath—when she 
forgets to act and just acts natural She could be a real 


tasty bunch of fruit, and she acts like a pu kered persimmon 


Why, listen, mother! I'll tell you just how Rosamund and 
this here friend of hers’ll do. They'll sit around all day and 
say, ‘He’s perfectly crazy about me—calls me up all the 
time. I don’t give him half the dates he asks me for—tee 
hee-hee!’ It’s—honestly, mother—it’s sickening. And then 


they'll look at me with a detached air as though I were som« 
specimen in a glass case, and the creature will say: ‘Your 
little brother will be quite cute when he grows up, won't he?’ 
Bah!"’ Putty’s feelings almost caused him to choke on a 
piece of cake. ‘‘They don’t realize that a man of twenty 
well, nearly twenty—is as mature as a woman five years 
older. He has to face the world and meet problems.”’ Putty, 
keeper of the filling station, spoke there. It was not more 
than a month since he had been put in charge, with a man 
under him, and the responsibility was heavy upon him. He 
brooded How long did you say this creature 
here?” 

i Two weeks.” 

“Two weeks! Oh, gosh, my last two weeks at home! I'll 
have to clean up every night for dinner; and Rosamund will 
glare at me if | ask for two helpings of anything or forget to 
use my salad fork.”’ 


P| ITY was going back to colle pe in the fall It would be 
his second year. But for even the last two weeks of his 
vacation he continued his work at the filling station, where, 
clad in cover-alls, he did everything from keeping accounts to 


is going to be 


rustling oil to near-by stations on the big truck \ fellow 
had to begin at the bottom, when there were such alluring 
jobs as distri manager farther along the road. But when 
one worked from seven in the morning until six at night, and 
three evenings of the week besides, ‘‘cleaning up” for din 


ner was a rite not lightly to be indulged in lo clean up 


when one was going right back to work again was too much 
to expect of any man. Putty did not mind cleaning up when 


there was sorne good occasion tor it: tor 


instance, when he 


ost Transit Gloria 
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took Mary to a dance at the country club. As he ate 
lunch, alone with his mother, he grew expansive. 

‘Rosamund ought to take some lessons: from my 
woman,” he observed largely over his dessert. ‘* She 
doesn’t try to pull any of that lollipop stuff. I tell you, 
Mary’s a regular fellow. She’s a real pal. She’s just 
as nice when you drive up to her house in the morning with 
the oil truck, as when she’s dolled up for a dance in the eve- 
ning. None of these artificial flowers for mine. And Mary 
isn’t always tryirg to put over something funny on you. 
You can tell where you're at with her.” 

He finished his dessert in one large spoonful. 

‘Au reservoir. I shall now be upon my way”; and he de- 
parted, whistling. He had to deliver some oil at Blakesville, 
seven miles away, that afternoon, and Mary had promised to 
accompany him. 

It was six o’clock when he returned. The afternoon had 
been all that he had expected. Mary had ridden with him 
on the huge, snorting, rumbling truck that could not be 
urged to a speed of more than ten miles an. hour. He had 
had an opportunity to explain the mechanism of it to her 
how it had only two gear shifts instead of the customary 
three, and how the brakes worked. She had actually tried 
to drive it, looking small and feminine behind the huge 
wheel, her dark hair blowing 
against her cheek, eyes intent, her 
face excited and eager. She sure 
was right there with the goods, 
Mary was—understood machinery 
and wasn’t afraid of getting her 
hands dirty, and managing to look 
pretty through it all. He had talked 
about his future, how he hoped to 
stay with the oil company, working 
during his summer vacations, so 
that when he: finished school there 
would be a permanent job for him, 
perhaps even district manager. 

And Mary had listened, and 
murmured things about how am- 
bitious he was, and how she knew 
he would be a success. Darn it all, 
she sure was sweet. And she was 
his woman. He puffed with pride. Life 
seemed very simple to him that evening. It 
consisted of college, his job and Mary. 

It was not until he was on the steps of the 
house that he remembered that the creature 
would be there. He became suddenly con- 
scious of his grease-stained hands, and the smell of oil which 
pervaded his person. Turning, he tiptoed 
down the steps and went in through the 
kitchen. She would probably be in the 
living room. He would sneak up the back 
stairs and not have to meet her till he was 


THE VINE- 


THE SWING 


clean, 


B I as soon as the screen door had 
closed behind him, Rosamund was in 
the kitchen Her hair 
dressed, but she was in negliges 


elaborately, 

She took 
him firmly by the arm and led him into the 
living room, where his mother was seated 
‘Where's It?’ he remarked in a stage 
whisper. 


was 


‘She's upstairs, dressing. Now, Putty, 
you needn't say you won't, because you 
have to. You have your new dinner jacket 
that you got to take to school—and you 
are such a good dancer."’ Rosamund’s 
tone was a mixture of command and en- 
treaty. The significance of her words came 
over him, blasting his comfort, his peace. 
He looked wildly at 
his mother ‘You 
don’t mean to say 


that Rosamund 
wants me to take = 
this female to the } 
Masons’ dance?” / 

‘That's just what ’ 
I want. Jim was | 
coming down esp¢ y 7 Snoseag 
cially for it and he Cte 
missed his train, and a 
there isn't another —, 
soul that is a good e a 
dancet You're good 
and tall; and if you 
don't talk, maybe 
she'll think you're 

” IF IT MUST BE 


older than you are 

In his misery, 
Putty failed to no HE 
tice the insult. OUT... I kt 


SURRENDER, 


GIVE HER THE 





Mary 





WOULD SURRENDER GRANDLY. 


ONCE OVER,’’ HE 
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Gosh,”’ he ejaculated feebly. It was bad 
enough to have to take Rosamund somewhere, 
and she was his sister. This creature would 
patronize him, and he wouldn't be able to talk 
back. And he had planned to spend the eve- 
ning quietly with Mary; her cool porch seemed 
a haven of refuge. 

‘*Putty, she really is what you'd call a keen 
dame. She'll be the best-looking girl on the 
floor. And you dance so well—you'd make a 
stunning couple.”’ 

“‘Lay off that stuff,’’ said Putty. At least 
he would not be cajoled. He thought of his 
evening clothes with cold horror; to wear them 
for the first time under the amused and critical 
eyes of his fellow townsmen would be impossible. ‘‘] 
won't do it,’’ he announced flatly. 

‘Dear, remember she’s a guest.’’ At his mother’s 
voice Putty knew that he was lost. He could not strug 
gle against the two of them. This creature would be 
like Rosamund. She would criticize his dancing; she 
would tell him his tie was crooked; she would laugh at his 
efforts to appear magnifice ntly unaware of his ‘‘tux One 
gleam shot through the darkness of his despair. It would be 
a horrid, a devastating evening; but afterward, if he lived, 
there would be some prestige, in Mary's eyes, in his being 
chosen for the escort of an ‘‘older girl."” He breathed deeply. 
If it must be surrender, he would surrender grandly. 

“All right, trot her out. I'll give her the once over,"’ he 
drawled. ‘‘ But remember, I’m as particular as the Sultan of 
Sahara, and she’s got to be s-o-m-e Jane to get by with me.” 


‘if 


N HIS way to the stairs he turned; his grandeur departed 

for the moment. ‘‘ Rosamund,” he hissed, ‘‘if you tell 
her that it’s the first time I’ve had on evening clothes, 
I’Il—I’ll read your diary!” 

““My. diary!”” Rosamund’s voice was agonized. 
Green, so that’s where it is. 
thing? Give it back to me.”’ 

“That’s all right,”’ said Putty firmly. “I’ve got it safely 
put away under lock and key. I haven't read it—yet. I'm 
saving it for an emergency. But you wouldn't care to have 
passages from it quoted at the family dinner table, would 
you? All right, just remember, don’t tell her. And while 
you're about it, you needn’t call me ‘infant’ either.”’ 

As he stalked from the room, the vision of Rosamund’s 
stricken face was the only gleam of comfort in his desolation 
of spirit at the thought of the evening before him. 

An hour later, when dinner was announced, Putty did not 
put in an appearance. Mrs. Green, early in the meal, left 
the table and slipped upstairs. Standing in the door of 
Putty’s room, she caught a glimpse in the mirror of a sleek 
and shining youth, conventional in black trousers and white 
pleated shirt. But above his collar, at which his hands were 
fumbling anxiously, his face appeared strangely red and 
startlingly round, while on his brow was a frown of despair. 

“Putty, what in the world is the matter?” 

He gave forth muffled, incoherent sounds, gradually crys 
tallizing into words. 
blasted thing. 


“Putty 
Mother, can’t you do some- 


“It’s too small, the dog-gone, vile, 
And it’s the only one I’ve got—and I-can't 
get it off. I buttoned it with a buttonhook.”” Putty 
choked. He appeared to be on the point of apoplexy. 

“Let me help.” 

“Oh, moth-er, there’s nothing you can do,”’ wailed the tor 
tured youth. Seizing the offending object with both hands, 
he gave a tremendous jerk: 
thecollar,a shredded, usele ss 
thing, fell to the floor, and 
Putty, freed,sank on the bed 
Utter gloom pervaded him 


““My only one,” he said 
I can't go = 
‘You might try one of 


your father’s, Mrs. Green 
suggested. 


‘*Mother! 


those 


Wear one of 
antiquated, prehis 
toric, antediluvian 
pieces of neckwear 
that my father terms 
collars! I'd rather go 
to a dance in a Mack- 
inaw and cowhide 
. boots.’ Again he re- 
lapsed into the silence 
of despair. ‘‘The 
stores are all closed,” 
he added after a time. 


Eb cae have to 
borrow one,” his 
mother finally sug 
gested with the bright, 
impervious cheerful- 
ness she adopted asa 
cloak in family crises. 
“We'll phone every 
one you know on this 
street, and see if you 
can get one to fit. 
There’s Micky, and 
Bud—and Mr. Ellington; he’s 
about your size. Come on. 
I'll look up the numbers while 
you do the telephoning.”’ 
“Brilliant! Call up and start 
a phone conversation: ‘What 
size collar do you wear?’ 
They'll think I’m crazy.”’ But 
Putty yielded. 
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After ten minutes of heated, frenzied tele- 
shoning, a long, slim figure, wrapped to its 
hin in a raincoat, stealthily descended the 
back stairs and made its way out of the rear 
i the house. Putty chose the alley, lest he 
should meet some of his friends, and his at- 
ire, betraying satin-striped trousers topped 
vith an old khaki raincoat, should lead to 
nquisitive and derisive comment. As he 
valked through the alley 
e munched a roll, acquired 
his path through the 
tchen, and the gloom of 

: unger and painful antici- 
i ition possessed his soul. 


| ALF an hour later he 
stood again before his 
irror, arranging his tie 
bout Mr. Ellington’s col- 
: Mr. Ellington was the 
‘ verintendent of the Sun 
4 school and wore con 
rvative collars. Thisone 
vas possibly half a size 
large for Putty and cut 
comfortably low in front. 
\bove it his slim, brown, 
boyish face, topped with 
brown hair lighter at the 
crests of its few stubborn waves, was concentratedly an- 
guished. ‘‘My heavens,” groaned Putty, ‘‘I won’t go.” 

But he knew he had to go. There was the creature down- 
stairs, expecting to be taken. The doorbell had rung; that 
meant that Micky had called for Rosamund. They were 
downstairs expecting him, waiting for him, wondering why 
he didn't come. He carefully straightened his tie, and he 
turned from the mirror. As he turned, it seemed that his tie 
dipped slightly to one side. He looked again; no, it was all 
right. Again he turned, again he had that sensation of dip- 
ping. It was straight, he knew it was straight. He put on 
his coat, gave a last polish to his hair, a final jerk to his tie 
ind, closing his eyes, turned towards the door. 

Putty stood in the door of the living room. They were 
there, waiting for him, the three of them. She stood there— 
the creature. Her mass of auburn hair flamed above a 

ellow evening dress, which shimmered alluringly. One did 
not discern separate features, details, as with Rosamund 
heeks rather rouged, a nose too white, shaped eyebrows. 
Yellow frock and slippers, the bronze of her hair repeated in 
her fan, all seemed to be the frame for a pair of wide, lifted 
yes of deeper bronze. She was one effect, one whole, one 
omplete picture. She dazzled. 

He heard Rosamund murmur something, and then the 
erstwhile creature moved towards him and took his hand. 

Her voice was as golden as her hair, her gown. ‘So this is 
Putty.’ She looked up at him. “I've heard so much about 

ou.”’ She pressed his hand slightly. 

Putty. suddenly felt very tall, very masculine. His dinner 
oat settled with new assurance on his shoulders; his tie was 
no longer a distorted, crumpled thing. In fact, he forgot 
ibout his tie. ‘It is a pleasure indeed to meet you,” he 
-aid clearly, bowing slightly over her hand. ‘‘Good evening, 
\icFarland,"’ and he strode over and gave a firm, masculine 
handclasp to his sister’s friend. ‘Shall we be off?” 








‘IF YOU 
HOME,’ 


HAVE 





TO 


P' r'TY led the way to Little Nell, his battered, infirm, 
idored roadster, which he tended as lovingly as a mother 

s for her ailing child. It was ashort drive to the Masons’. 

in that drive Gloria—it seemed that her name was 

ria, and since she called him Putty, it was logical to 
calling her that—managed to convey to Putty that 

tle Nell was the 
had ever ridden in; that it was a lark to travel in her; 

d that he himself, in some way, was made more clever, more 


most original, cutest, most adorable car 





teresting, more distinguished by being the possessor of her 
| simply love her every rattle,’’ she said as they arrived 
Putty’s moments in the dressing room were not 
easant. His tie was slightly askew. And he felt that 
his collar was horribly large. To his gaze, it seemed 
positively to yawn from his neck. * His hands felt 
irge and red, and he feared 
to look about lest he should 
encounter glances of kindly 
pity from the enviably non- 
halant young men about 
him. He felt resentful 








““TALK TO ME, PUTTY,’’ SHE COMMANDED DRI 
HAVE SUCH A NICE VOICE” 





TAKE HER 
SAID MARY, ENTHRONED ON THE TRUCK, 
“*I CAN TAKE THE OIL ON TO MARTINSBURG MYSELF” 





AMILY. “YOU 
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towards them. It was with sick dis- 
taste that he stepped out. But when 
he found Gloria he was reassured. She 
looked up at him meltingly from behind her fan. ‘It does 
take a tall man to look distinguished in evening clothes,’’ she 
murmured, her warm, brown eyes admiring him. And after 
the first few bars of music, her eyelids dropped. ‘‘Of course 
you know that you are a heavenly dancer,"’ she breathed. 
From then on the evening was perfect to Putty. Nothing 
could shake him from the dreamlike security in which he 
moved. Even his dance with Rosamund did nothing to dis- 
turb his comfort. She was strangely sweet; she did not tell 
him that his tie was crooked. She must be impressed be- 
cause he was obviously getting on so famously with her 
dazzling friend. 


RUE, at the end of the dance she said enigmatically: “I 
say, you are almost grown up, aren’t you?”’ And then, 
“Don't let Gloria hand you an awful line, Putty.” 

“Line! What do you mean? You do her an injustice,’’ he 
returned. ‘She is simply the most understanding woman | 
have ever met.” 

Gloria did one thing that rather puzzled him. ‘“Let’s 
trade another dance with that Mr. McKee,” she suggested 
towards the end 
of the evening. 

Putty looked at 
her, rather sur- 
prised. Martin 
McKee was one of 
the town’s most 
eligible young 
bachelors, rich, 
attractive and 
elusive. Could it 
be that Gloria 
knew, that she was 
trying to ‘‘vamp”’ 
him? 

But no—for she 
continued: “I 
wasn't particu 
larly impressed 
with him, but he 
isn’t a bad dancer. 
And you and that 
he is with make suc] 
stunning couple; 
you dance to- 
gether divinely. 
You ought to 
dance together a 
lot. Only 
couldn’t spare 
you a lot,” she 
ended delightfully. And it was after the second 
dance with Mr. McKee that she was her sweetest, 
her most wonderful self. 

“You have surprised me, Putty,” she said, look- 
ing up at him, and biting her under lip almost 
wistfully. They were sitting out a dance, in the 
half-light of the side porch, and her words came 
to him mysteriously, strangely, out of the dusk. 
“Of course Rosamund had told me that you were 
tall and — attractive —and a wonderful 
dancer. But I expected, in spite of all that, 
that you would be rather young, a trifle 
unsophisticated. And I find you mature; 
you must have had a great deal of experi- 
ence in life, haven’t you?” 

Putty, man of the world, glowed. Mary, 
sweet, naive, simple, became part of an in- 
genuous past. ‘‘ Yes, I have lived,” he said 
gravely out of the dusk. 

At that moment a great mantle of his 
past fellfrom him. It seemed that he must 
spend the rest of his life in shaded corners of 
verandas, talking sophisticated nothings to 
charming women, women who understood, 
women like Gloria. “That was good, what 


col 
piri 


HE MUST BE LOYAL TO 





HER—AT AN\ 
I COST. HIS FEELING TOWARDS HER MUS! 
ALWAYS BE ONE OF TENDERNESS had lost no time in recognizing her at 
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he had just said. He had “‘lived.”” It was restrained, 
yet full of deep significance. He was sure that Gloria 
was impressed. He felt that he saw a future before him 
of téte-a-tétes over tea tables, intimate luncheons, with 
women who had felt and suffered, women who could talk 
about life. And Mary—could she follow him into this 
new world, he wondered; sweet littke Mary—surely, 
surely, he would not have to leave her behind! No, 
that was impossible. He must be loyal to her—at any 
cost. His feeling towards her must always be one of 
tenderness. He sighed deeply as he looked out into the 
night. 
In the days that followed, Putty would come home 
from his work to find the house filled with a shimmer 
ing, glowing, warming presence. He had ex- 
pected to dread the two weeks of Gloria’s stay, 
and instead he found them filled with a new ex- 
hilaration. The customary family attitude to 
the youngest member seemed gone. No longer 
did he hear, “Stand up straight, Putty!”’ 
/ “Would you mind not talking so loud?” 
“That tie looks awful with that suit.’’ His very 
grease-stained hands, which had so often an- 
noyed Rosamund, became glorified as the sym- 
bol of honest, man-life toil Little Nell, | 
noisy, rattling, adored roadster, whose idiosy: 
crasies had formerly occasioned much mirth, 
now came in for her proper share of respect as 
a highly individualized and interesting motor 
car. Even his appetite, subject for amused 





‘SO THIS IS PUTTY I VE HEARD SO 

MUCH ABOUT YOIl SHE PRESSED 

HIS HAND. PUTTY SUDDENLY FELT 
VERY TALL, VERY MASCULINI 


comment before, was taken for granted 


“Ot course he’s hunery, working it a 
hard job like that,’ Gloria would mut 
mur. He had thought he would fear her, 
sneak in and t the | W I 

her, feel ¢ ssed I I pre 
Instead he 

He glows } 

al bt aol P ' 

his conve I W 

ip the excellent point 

which his family had never seemed 


ippreciats fully. 
On Friday she went to the club dance: 
with Martin McKee. Martin, it seemed, 


tractiveness either. But somehow Putty 
received the impression that, as he had promised to take Mary, 
Martin was only an endurable second choice with her. 

“Be sure to dance with me twice,’’ was her gentle com 
mand as he left the house. “ That will—help.”’ 

It was during the second dance he had with her that she 
spoke of Mary. “An awfully sweet little thing, isn’t she? 
So—so sort of naive; a little bit awkward, with that delight 
ful awkwardness of youth.”’ 

Putty looked at her sharply. Was she criticizing Mar 
“ Mary’s a darn good kid,”’ he said, abruptly loyal 

“That’s just what I meant,’’ Gloria reassured | 
“A charming child.” 


N SPITE of his defense of Mary, Putty was left with the 
lingering and not uncomfortable sense that he and Gloria 
looked down upon her from a higher plane, a plane of greater 
maturity, greater experience of life. Mary was a sweet littl 
thing, but young, darn young. 
Soon after he asked Gloria: ‘‘ Do 
duty to be always loyal to a first love, even if he feels that h« 
has—er—outgrown it?” 
And Gloria replied: “One should never do anything w 


cramps one’s freedom, limits one ’s individuality 


you think it is a man’s 


} } 


(Continued on Page J 
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THEN SHE RESTED : s 
HER HEAD UPON & 
HER ARMS. ‘‘I’M % 
VERY UNHAPPY,”’ 
SHE SAID. BUT 
H I ANSWERED i 
NOTHING. IT WAS 5 
NOT HIS COMFORT q 
O | H | P SHE 
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‘ 
Y/ oy n 
asts that Go‘With Glory 
LOS|. Ul 
~~ 
‘TEPHEN M Ay 
>... — “xr | . _—- . > 
HE report had gone back prompt! By S l EI HEN 1 OREHOI SE d \ ERY tiny bits of that golden sun tumbling into his 
from Second Pursuit Group head water pitcher there in the window sill. He was 
quarters at Belrain. It was brief, thinking about white and gold, and he felt strong 
terse, matter-of-fact, and was T/ustrations by ‘Joseph Szmont enough to raise himself upon hiselbow. He could 
signed by the commander of thi Js see out now, could view the smooth green expanse 
squadron in which he had flown: of grass stretching away in every direction to the 
Sepremper 26. 1918. Lieutenant darker green of bordering trees. So he thought 
sa} Philip Thorne i r after engag t t eye was as passing as his remark: ‘Poor kid! I couldn't about green and white and gold, and when a rich contralto 
nor t bend him. I'll bet they didn’t get him easy.”’ voice began to tone with the piano he thought it was just 
| r | ht | Get t And a girl somewhere wrote to another like adding green to white and gold : 
cast M | rt ™ . , The moment endured for he didn’t know how lon 7 
fire of tw the nlanes { A ini wer Dear Nay You’ve hear rse. It’s terrible. But I couldn’t ‘ , & 
enabihe ti atin 7 arieank i terarian ; ler and _ have taken him—ever. Once he said that if he ever found anybody bright and gay, happy. The world was beautiful. He was 
one of our most valued pilot on his side he’d drop dead of surprise. What on earth did he mean, happy. Life was happy. Oh, he was so happy to be alive i 
Nance He had thought he was dead. & 
Chat was all. It made thirty minutes’ conversation at the The singer and her piano were still now. The wind was 5] 
iviation training ba fours and Issoudun, where bot! \ few architects had believed in him. A string of ponies cold. He hadn't noticed that A cloud must be passing ¥ 
his skill and the idio { elf-inflicted personal it Meadowbrook would miss his hand and knees. A timy across the sun. Far away he heard a muttering sound, a 
isolation were remembered. He had no pals. When he flew red-headed caddy, whom nobody else wanted, would have continuous, sullen rumble like the sound of the guns up front aA 
it was with a mad imagination both foolish and marvelous, to revise his prophecy that Mr. Thorne was “gonna be as he used to hear them at Belrain. His ears strained, and B 
and in the idle time, the long gray days of rain, he streaked champeen some day.” his eyes opened unnaturally wide. It was the guns. It was : 
off cross-country with an architect t pad in one pocket . . . . . . . . . . . . the guns! His cry was a scream. ‘It’s the dirty old war! F 
ind a volume of Balzac in the othe He went to some dot of \ cool morning’ wind was blowing waves of sunshine in Whereis that green and white and — Oh, my God, it’s the 
forgotten village and he went through the window crested by the foam of flying curtains dirty old war!”’ : 
Even when the news finally rea United States it The waves broke in a splash of white brilliance across the He had fallen back upon his pillow, flushed with fever, 
was of no great moment f Tea ng Island count: foot of his bed, and he stretched up his chin and laughed. It when two startled faces appeared in the doorway. His cry i 
house near Old Westbury an o in set iw a litth felt so beautiful. He had just wakened, and he was happy had brought them, one a wrinkle-encircled, stubble-haired 
tighter He had made million millior ind he had He passed a white hand over his wind-tanned face and old man, the other a woman. j 
started four sons to making more millions, and he couldn’t through his wild, sandy hair, and then he laughed again. The old man was growling something to her in German, r 
understand why the fifth son persisted in trying to be some Somewhere—he didn’t care where—someone was playing and she turned impatiently to reply: ‘‘ No—no.”” Her brow 


fool of a fine-arts architect. So the tear which touched his the piano, and the brittle little notes rippled and tinkled like and cheek bones raised high-lights against the shadow behind 
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er. “It is my whim then. Say it is that. Unless they dis- 
ver him he shall remain here. Listen! He thinks he is still 
ving. Watch his hands.”’ 
The figure on the bed lay with fever-bright eyes wide open, 
sturing and mumbling, his facial expression changing with 
e varying pictures of his delirium. ‘‘ Thought they had 
’’ He chuckled quietly. ‘‘What rotten shots! Built like 
cks, these Spads—dropped a thousand meters like a rock. 
inks for the cloud. I needed it, didn’t 1?’ Disjointed 
spers, sudden outbursts, followed by periods of silence. 
\ troubled expression gave place to one of alarm. ‘It’s 
and cool on your face clouds fall off a 
intain into gorges of mist. Where's that oil dripping 
1? I don’t see. Well if it isn’t oil . « ves, it’s 
od. Oh, I remember above the knee, but I hardly 
Where in the world are we? Better climb up and 
ve a look around.” 
He was smiling now. ‘‘ There—there’s the old sun Top 
| exquisit« Hurts to look, doesn't 
Deep, blue canon between snow covered crags.” 
He was quiet for some minutes, and the pair in the door 
whispers d to each other 
Yes,’ said the woman, “I know from what Rudolpl 
It is like that But Rudolph cannot say it. Oh, he goes 
Quiet 4 
‘Great blue emptiness , how much higher the sky 
seems. Must have pulled that stay wire when I dived. Look 


e .. . Clouds 


at it vibrate. Suppose 
itshould break. . . . 
I'mfalling . . . fall- 


ing. 2% Stop me!” 
He screamed out, and 
his arms clutched and 
beat at the bed. Then 
he quieted. ‘‘What 
rot! It’s not going to 
break.” 

His lips drew tight 
nto a smile and the 
terror left his face. 
“It’sabsurd. Give me 

strut and one good 
wing, and I can put her 
down onadime. That's 
Metz over there. 
Goner, I guess. 
| Ge Ss) ic ee 
Metz.” 


kK YRalong time they 
could distinguish 
| a word 
and there, an oc- 
isional half-expressed 
hought. They were 
bout to steal quietly 
vay when a just 
lible murmur §ar- 
ted their attention 
gain: “‘Like an Eng- 
h estate right 
the woods ak 
inding place, all right, 
itlawn. What? Yes, 
is. It’s an infernal 
lokker! Here’s 


thing more 


ince 
\ curious gleam 
into the old Ger- 
s eyes as he whis 
to the woman 
e him: ‘‘Run 
gy of ice. We must 
ik it up, this fever 
But when sl 
yone he stole into 


room and sat on the 

ge ofthe bed. Bend- 
ig over he pulled tight 

n the bedclothes. 

Yess,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
s Fokker. Are you go- 
ng to have a fight? 
What are you doing?” 

The fevered man’s 
eyes opened again, 
staring at the ceiling. 

Yes, the fool. What's 

doing down there, 

Wi. « " the 
diot. Say, I could 
crack that Hun.” 

He would have 
lapsed again into sleep, 
but the old man 
reached out a long 
hand and shook him 
“Yess, are you shoot- 
ing at him?” 

‘Of course, of 
course, don’t you see? 
soth guns—see, I’m 
itting him!” 

A flame of color 
rushed into the man’s 
lace and he sat sud- 
denly upright, features 
contorted and arms 
flung forward. 


} 
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“Look at him . . . marvel. But I’m on his 
tail... . Shefe .. « .», Beate there. Why 
don’t you fall? Missed him, missed him! Watch out! Come 
on . . . around after him cut in, cut in! If he 
spins I'll get him. Checkerboard wings and red 
fuselage yes, | know. See him watch me. Curse it, 
he’s hitting me long white stabs tracers. 
Come on, Spad climbing spiral come on— 
getup. . Climb, climb.” 

His head had fallen forward and his body sagged. The old 
one shouted at him and: shook him with trembling hands 
“You climbed, heh? But you did not get away, did you? 
You didn't escape that one—ha! ha! He got you, heh?” 
Again and again he shook the fevered man, cursed at him 
struck him to rouse him once again. 

“Grandfather !”’ 
doorway. ‘‘ You must come away 
now. He must have peace.’’ 

He dragged reluctantly from the room, mumbling and 
growling in an unintelligible monotone 


The woman’s low voice came from thx 


He raves more frequently 


\YS of fever and restless nights were followed by a com 
fortable lethargy At first the sick man was vaguely 
iware of servants entering and leaving the room, soft-footed, 
caring for his needs. Gradually he identified them: Gustave, 
an ancient little fellow who bobbed himself in on his one good 


leg and twittered about like a squirrel, and Theresa, who 





FALLING 
AND HIS ARMS CLUTCHED AND BEAT 


II 






deposited delicious food before him as solemnly as though 
she were performing a rite. When he asked Gustave about 
Theresa, the little man struck a ferocious attitude, as though 
he were going to stick some one with a bayonet, and spat out 
the word ‘“Boche!’’ Theresa had an equally good opinion of 
Gustave. She said ‘‘Schweinhund!"’ But between them, the 
Boche and the Schweinhund, the wounded man received 
excellent care and learned much of the mystery of Alsace. 

Sometimes the lady—he distinguished her so—came and 
sat by his bed and talked to him about America or read 
English poetry to him until he wearied and asked her to 
leave. He was sorry she was not pretty—too gray-eyed and 
calm, he thought, though once a verse of Brooke's 


Is it the hour? 


Made fair by one another for a while 


We leave this resting- place 


had reached her. She trembled and flamed and hurried from 


the room. That was interesting 


Hours of peace and quiet piled into days, divided by the 
pendulum of light and darkness. Weeks were just more days 
Several of them slipped by, but he didn’t keep count. Even- 
tually he was able to be up around the room, and one evening 
(sustave dressed him in a queer, four-button suit of dark 


blue and imparted the information that he was to dine down 
stairs with Madame and M'sieur le Baror 

| make you ver what vou sav? sood \OKS, m sileur, 
he said. ‘‘Madame—ah, she is une ange du ciel, but she is 


afhance to a Prussian. 
She manage this 
chateau by herself en- 
tire. Thirty kilometer 
behind the German 
line, m’sieur, but 
manage as though a 
war were not. Marry 
a Prussian! That one! 
Ah, m’sieur!”’ He pre- 
sumed to give his 
charge a little encour- 
aging pat on the shoul- 
der. 

His progress was dif- 
ficult in spite of the 
assistance of Gustave 
and a crutch. They 
passed through a long, 
high-ceiled hall, lined 
either side by dark 
overcolored portraits 
of the family’s swash- 
buckling ancestors, like 
illustrations from Mar- 
guerite de Valois The 
staircase circled down 
and flourished out at 
the bottom. 


T WASan expedition 

of discovery. The 
slow pace enabled him 
to peer through open 
doors into an imposing 
dining room, paneled 
with dark wood; a long 
music room, unlighted 
except by a glint which 
reflected from the sur- 
face of a grand piano 
in the far corner. 

\t the library door 


(,us ive stepped ahead 
i inn ed Ma 
e, Lo 
“~) 
‘ | t 
rl lisq ; 
He didn’t fe » to 
iormaltit Yes, the 
had risen when he en- 
tered, the old baron 


coming forward from 
his place near the broad 
hearth and Gustave's 
ange du ciel remaining 
by her chair under the 
vellow glow of a read- 
ing lamp. It struck 
him that the old one 
was as utterly German 
as madame was amaz- 
ingly French. It was 


odd She was dressed 
very simply 1 some- 
thing white over a 


something steel blue, 
and the blue kept re- 
appearing where one 
didn’t expect it. That 
rench as the 


Order 


was as I 
resplendent 
which |} 
baron’s neck was Ger- 


1ung about the 


man 

Che old man Was 
laboring with his Eng- 
ish ‘You Iss MW 
inderstand the 


STOP ME!’’ HE SCREAMED OUT, 
AT THE BED 


(¢ ontinued on Page 735 
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Whirlpools of Beer 


The Quebec Experiment Brings the Reverse of Temperance and Sobriety 


Epitor’s Nott 
nullify the Volstead Law and legalize the sale of light wine and beer 
[he brewers and others who are behind this campaign are flooding 


Millions of dollars are being spent in a drive to 


the country with their arguments 
the province ol Quebec, 


They point to the liquor law of 
Canada, as the ideal law. They call it a 
temperance law, and they would like to see one of its kind in opera 
tion in the United States. Under that law 
the government controls all sales of alco 
holic beverages, and there is unrestricted 


By A. B. MACDONALD 


(artoon by Wf. Enright 


The next morning I went to the Recorder’s Court. The 
was the same old police-court scene that I had witnessed 
thousand times in the old saloon days in an American cit 
the same kind of a tired judge on the bench, fed up on t! 
same old drama of drunks that filed before him through t! 
months and years; the same o 
groups of seedy men and pitiful git 





use of beer and wine. The wet propagan- 
dists of this country contend that this 
Nef oF 






ha re ibout a marked decrease in 
ilrunkennes ind in the evils it brings; 
that the law is respected and observed by 


the people; that it has put an end to the 
making of moonshine whisky, home 
brewing, bootlegging and the taking of 
narcotic drugs; that there is very little 
graft, corruption and crime; that it has 
taken the liquor business out of politics 
and that ‘‘ under its influence temperance 
is more and more the rule among the great 
masses of the people.” : 
Through this propaganda the wets are 
hoping to prepare the public mind for a 
kindly reception of their action when they 
ask Congress at its next session to permit 
the manufacture, sale and use of light 
wine and beer as beverages, and thus bring 
about in this country the same sober and 
happy conditions that obtain in Quebec. 
To learn at first hand how the light- 
wine and beer law was working out in 
Quebec, THe LApies’ Home JouRNAL sent 
A. B. Macdonald there to look into it with 
an open and unprejudiced mind. His ac 
count of what he found there follows. 


NE of the first per- 
sons with whom | 
talked in the prov- 
ince of Quebec was 
J. D. Hudson, comp- 
troller of the Na- 
tional Breweries, and 
a leading spokesman 
for the brewers of that province. 
‘The Quebec liquor law is the great- 
est temperance law ever enacted,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ We give the people all the 
beer they want, and that has reduced 
drunkenness to about nothing. There 
is no drunkenness to speak of in 
Quebec.” 

An hour later I was in the office of 
A. Geoffrion, who presides over the 
Recorder’s Court in Montreal, and 
he gave me some statistics showing 
that in the last two years there came 
into that court twelve thousand and 
forty-eight persons who had been 
arrested in Montreal while ‘lying 
drunk in a public street or public 

















place.”’ I quote exactly from the 
statistical report prepared by the 
lerk of his court and given to me by 


Recorder Geoffrion himself: Twelve 
thousand and forty-eight persons 
arrested in two years, not just maun 
dering drunk, not singing drunk, not 
shouting drunk, not fighting drunk, 





and women at the bar; and the san 
old police-court lawyers with the 
demurrers and objections and m« 
tions for delay and pleas for lenien 

In that morning's grist from 
saloons and beer-selling groce: 
stores was a woman, a mother, may! 
thirty-five years old, and as she stoox 
facing the judge she clung to the rail 
with both hands. 

Back in a corner of the court roon 
a boy of twelve or thirteen years 
stood with his two fists doubled up 
and shoved into his eyes, to hide th 
tears and the shame in his poor littl 
face, for that was his mother at th 
bar, and she was there for “lying 
drunk”’ on the sidewalk. 

The judge talked to her in French 
and she answered in French. 

“What does she say?” I asked 
court attendant. 

““She says she wasn’t drunk; shi 
drank only three bottles of beer 

“Well, she couldn't get drunk o1 
that, could she?” I inquired. 

“Say,” returned the officer, ‘‘ som: 
of this beer’s so strong, if a man’ 
drink two bottles of it he’d go out an 
try to sell the Victoria Bridge.” 





Evils of Beer Politics 


— judge asked her if she had 
any children, and she replied i 
French and nodded over toward the 
corner; the judge looked that way 
and a court officer tried to take th 
boy’s fists out of his eyes, but he dug 
them in all the deeper. 

I shall never forget that boy as h 
stood that morning, squeezed as f: 
as he could get into the corner, hid 
ing his face in shame for his mother 
his whole little body, from his ragge: 
shoes to his tousled head quive ring 
with the sobs he tried to smother 

The following Saturday night, 1 
the city of Hull, Quebec, I went int: 
the Wellington saloon and in a root 


is large a big church | saw fot 
1undred men at tables, drinking 
beer, all talking and arguing ar 
ursing together ome singing 
. many drunk This was a doubk 
wt ENRIGHT decker saloon; the owner of it tol 
me he had room for seven hundr« 





persons to sit it one time it tabk 








not staggering drunk, but helplessly 
dead drunk, “lying drunk in a public 
street or public place * 

That night of my first day in Montreal I sat in one of the 
three hundred and seven licensed beer saloons of that city, 
a large room with twenty-six tables, at which more than one 
hundred men were drinking beer. 

| ordered a soda pop, and a man near me said in beery 
friendliness: ‘‘Don't be afraid of this beer, old man; you 
can't get drunk on it; it’s harmless. You can drink a barrel 
of it and not get drunk.” 


‘Drunk, Dead Drunk—on Beer 
MOVED to another table to be rid of him, and thirty min- 
utes later he had crumpled down like a wilted plant, his 

arms were outflung upon the table, and his face was in a 

puddle of beer slops 
In this saloon were four waiters, big, husky men, and one 

of them ran his hand down beneath the neck band of the 
drunken man’s blouse, lifted him to his feet and shook him, 
and tried to make him understand that he was drunk and 
must get out; but the man was too far gone, and the bully 
ran him down across the floor, his legs dangling loosely like 
those of the scarecrow in the Wizard of Oz, and shot him, 
slam-bang, through the swinging doors into the street. He 
was just another of the thousands that could not get drunk 
on beer. | saw twelve men drunk on beer in that one saloon 
on Craig Street that night, and I saw fully fifty men there who 
were in various stages on the road to dead drunkenness. 
With a newspaper man as guide I went that night into 
twelve saloons where nothing was sold but the beer which th« 


government of Quebec says makes for temperance and 
sobriety. They were the same old saloons, with the exception 
that the men sat at tables instead of standing at a bar; and 
they drank beer instead of whisky. 

There were the same old smells, same old maudlin songs 
and laughter, same old vulgarity, same old quarreling and 
wrangling, same old drunks. Before midnight I saw one 
hundred men drunk on beer, not all of them dead drunk, but 
all unmistakably drunk, and I saw many of them led to the 
door and pushed out. On the sidewalks I saw men stagger 
ing, and around a fountain, in a little open space, were four 
men in the condition described in Recorder Geoffrion’s report: 
“Lying drunk.”’ 

Between midnight and morning, in a cabaret and in a half- 
dozen bootlegging clubs and joints I saw hundreds of women 
drinking; many of them were mere girls; and fully one-third 
of them were drunk. A newspaper woman I met that night 
in a “blind pig’’ club where three hundred men and women 
were drinking told me she had seen a thousand women drunk 
in such places in Montreal. 

In that city are three hundred and seven of those saloons 
that sell nothing but beer. I wondered how many men went 
out of them that night drunk with beer. In Montreal are 
five hundred grocery stores that sell beer in bottles to 
families, delivering it as ordered, with the bread and milk 
and potatoes, and I wondered in how many homes of Mont- 
real were men and women that night, and even children, 
drunk on beer, who were not counted in the official “‘ statistics 
of drunkenness”’ that the government of Quebec gathers and 
publishes in proof of the temperate quality of its beer. 





and drink beer, and upstairs wet 

one hundred men and _ thirty-si 

women, all drinking beer together 
and one of the drunken women was on top of a table, try 

ing to sing and dance. The Wellington was only one of th 
hundreds of places in Hull where men and women were get 

ting drunk on beer that night, and as I went from one plac 
to another and saw it I thought of what Louis A. Taschereau 
premier of Quebec, and champion of the light-wine and beet 
law, said of it in a recent speech: ‘‘Our liquor law is a suc 

cess from a moral point of view. Encouraging the sale of 
beer while discouraging the sale of hard liquor has reduced 
drunkenness materially.” 

The drive for light wine and beer in Quebec began in thi 
same way it did in the United States, and the things that 
have grown out of it—political control of the province by th 
brewers; the gradual change from light to strong beer, and 
the increase in drinking and its attendant evils—are indica 
tive of what will come to pass in this country if the sale of 
wine and beer is legalized. 

In 1918, the closing year of the war, the demand for pro 
hibition in Quebec became so insistent that the government 
had a prohibitory law drawn up and announced that it would 
go into effect the following spring. That would have closed 
more than a dozen big breweries. Their owners were rich and 
influential, and they brought such pressure to bear that th 
government backed down and, instead of putting into effect 
the prohibitory law it had promised, it submitted to the vote 
of the people the following question: 

“Is it your opinion that the sale of light beer, cider and 
wines, as defined by law, should be allowed?” 


(Continued on Page 206 
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Cframe—Wet Paradise 


The American Tourist Sees Only the Poetry of a Wine-Drenched Eden 


LIVE, sometimes for six months in 
the year, in X, a Normandy hamlet 
set in a fat country’of orchards and 
dairy farms. Away from America 
for twelve years because of business 
exigencies, I have 

read with interest of 





By VioLA IRWIN WILLIAMS 


( d1t06N b V i : I. é nright 


\fter every dozen steps he falls flat; then collect 
himself for 


another effort 








its great doings, its 





wroblems and their solving. 





\hen prohibition exploded over- 
t, leagerly awaited home papers 

ed, questioned 

lailure, 

Every American visitor to X has 
said two things: One: Prohibition in 
\merica is a total failure. Two: In 
France, drink adds only to the zest 
ind beauty of life, to the health of 
the people. Look at this village ! 
Everybody drinks; nobody is drunk. 

| hope the first statement is as 
false as is the second. I am tired of 
hearing this remark about France. It 
s one of the important minor argu- 
ments of the “wets,” this picture of 
he Latin countries of Europe warmed 

soft sun and mild wines, where 
grape and grain equally nourish and 
timulate 

Here are two pictures of X —abso- 
itely opposed, and yet both accu- 


its success Ol 


Ate 3 
The first is X as seen by the over- 
is Visitor, passing through, who 
ises to lunch and remains to drink 
the beauty of the place—and a lit 
ilvados, the famous Normandy 
ejack. The second is intimate X 
resented to the inhabitant 
\ is a beauty spot on the Seine 
\ll summer big cars sweep up the 
hite road into the shadow of its 
ined chateau and the garden of its 
ous old hotel, The Silver Crown 
lere you select your luncheon tablk 
the long, shady terrace overlook 
the river, where roses like 
hide the wooden 
table with 


gor- 


us tapestry, 





ngs and envelop the 
r scent and glow 
You feel that, before voing up 
rs to freshen up, an apéritif will 


t} 
this 


another five 


minutes to 


essed respite from motion, glare, 








The Sunday-afternoon crowd laughs, jeers or 
frowns virtuously. No one interferes On what 
ground ? These parents havea periect le gal right to 

get drunk. As for their children, ar 
they not looking after them? 
Another picture: Two old people, 
= perhaps each seventy years old, al 
ways together. During my years at 
X I never saw them sober. Their 


home was across the river, and they 


would totter, arm in arm, across the 


e. car;rt t } Te e ot 17 
eC, I ng pe ag i ciea 


othes he old woman is a laun 
Singing and laughing shrill, 
they would stop at a not fat 
from our house, where the woman 
would stay while he went off to de- 
liver the clothes and return tri- 
d umphantly with a few francs. Then, 
laden with several bottles, they 
would go back across the river, still 
tipsily singing and laughing shrilly. 

Still a third picture: Children, 
half a dozen, living with their par- 
ents in one room giving on the village 
street. The older children are con- 
stantly on the quai side, rolling in 
the grass, begging, or watching the 
eldest girl wash at the water's edge 
The babies, covered with grime and 
vermin, have, like the others, infi- 
nitely wise eyes in old faces. The 
father and mother are both usually 
dead drunk on the floor by noon. 
Neighbors help the children, and the 
eldest girl—twelve—‘‘carries on.’ 


} 
qciress 


cate 


° 7° 

Alcoholized Children 
A' | t he Se people like most Nor 

4 man drunkards, get intoxicated 


on cider, just ‘‘good Normand: 
cider’’ that the laborers drink with 
their lunch and the children take with 
thei i This cider is four cd 

liters of it equals 
1 pint of whisky 
at forty degrees. Throughout Nor 
mandy and Brittany children are 
regularly alcoholized. They are 
parents, with in 
mental de 


gouler 
grees alcohol: five 


in alcoholic content 


bor! 
often of alcoholi 


numerable physical and 








st. Below, on the quai, little boats fects. In a Breton fishing village 
row tug gently at their ropes, with which I am familiar | never 
ig eager noses at the glinting uring l ears there, saw a child 
es of the Seine. On the greet ink pure water 
. s are eatir \t } { ‘ LSE 
\ , : 9 . 
; ~ a 
” , w JT Ena easy c 
\ DOT e ¢ ~' ron 
ously tospread rest and appetite SI I 
igh a jaded body you retire 
our room. When you come down your table is ready, black sateen aprons; and the national ite lunch —of iga 
ead with rosy little radishes, slices of pink Normandy bread and chocolate will be taker This, and the sun il sa day, to streng But in spite of 
isages, hearts of artichokes, salade of tomatoes. With  thirst-producing. Mother has brought, for herself and thing it became more a kly 
hese and the crisp little fish taken an hour before from the — children, a bottle of cool cider. These practices are current in Brittany and especially 
Seine, you drink a little Pouilly, dry and light as the sun- You are in ecstasy; you would like to visit the chateau; Normandy. A bit of sugar wrapped in linen, dipped in eau 
shine, and with the roast and salade a glass of Bordeaux but Rouen, with its churches of jeweled gray stone, awaits de vie, is given to infants as a ¢ lassic ‘‘pacifier’’; a few droy 


rom The Silver Crown's special cellars, mild as the rose that 

latches it in color. Apples and cheese from the farms across 

he river, coffee the color of old amber and a tiny glass of 
idos end the lunch 


From (offee to (ider and (ognac 


T= we start for a stroll to the quai. Through the 
garden gateway we emerge onto the river's edge. Next 
o The Silver Crown is The Normandy, smaller, more modest, 
iding its quai café with an awning and growing shrubs 
\t its little round iron tables, drinking coffee from bright 
ellow mugs, and tiny glasses of calvados, are painters in blue 
nd khaki, their easels and canvases propped against the 
sun-bathed wall. A little farther along is the most popular 
local café, The Little Rascal, a low red baraque, set back 
n the quai, its open terrace heavily shaded by honeysuckle 
\Vorkmen crowd it for the moment, drinking cider or cognac. 
Beyond is a sort of village green, an emerald triangle 
vhose long side is the river edge. Here we find babies, blue 
ved, auburn-haired, playing on the grass while their moth 
rs sew, knit, shell peas and chatter. By and by the older 
mes, released from school, will join them, a gay band in neat 


} 





you. ‘What a darling town!’ you exclaim. ‘‘ How smooth 
and gracious life is here! Just think, we sail a week from 
today. Then no more wine; we go to the land of the free 


When your car has disappeared, | walk back along the 


quai to our house on the outskirts of the village, picturing, 
some of the daily incidents in X which rise before me, veiling 
the sott light on t he rive! t he prett groups on the green 


and indeed all its beauties. They are not isolated or unusu 
but could be indefinitely duplicated in any small town 


Brittany and Normandy. 


July—a two-o’clock sun beating down—some unusual 
movement on the sidewalk—I look out and watch a short 
procession coming from The Little Rascal. First, a bab 


carriage, containing two children of perhaps two years and 


one. The older one is crying softly and monotonously. The 
smaller one, at the foot of the carriage, is asleep; its neck, 
at an acute angle, hangs over the edge of the carriage 
swaying, and the hot sun beats upon its bare head. Thi 


woman pushing the carriage,a young slattern, makes desperate 
efforts to remain erect, using the carriage as a prop. Shi 
leads another child of perhaps four years who can walk. But 
the mother, as she sways, keeps constantly upsetting and al 
most stepping on it, and stopping and dragging it up before 
few paces behind comes the father 


she staggers on. A 


of cognac in a child’s milk bottle is supposed to be healthful 
Che other child is given, as his habitual drink, cider or wine 
either pure or diluted, sometimes more than a quart a day 
this to children of from four to seven years. Wine is sup 
posed to be strengthening; and a ‘duck sugar dipped ir 
1 liqueur—is a treat for them after eating 


innual iverag 


yt ilfants trom one i 


one year old, dead, between 1906 and 1909, in | 
110,200, which, added to 34,760 still births for 
period, gives the total 145.000—one-fiftl 
the births for this period 

Here is what the director of a French publi 
great industrial center has to say: ‘‘ The population is al 
holic Che children are encouraged by t! 
drink strong wine WI! 
charge, the children brought bottles of pure wine to s 


for drinking between meals; some even arrived 


T 
irtality of 


school lla 


liquors as well as 


} ] 
ODVIOUSIY 


under the influence of alcohol. On Mondays absences were 
more frequent; children, if questione idmitted having 
drunk, the day before, three or tour inons of pure wine 

having passed the evening fé and gone rt 
it trom € leven to one o clo 
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oretting the Pace in (olothes 


When the French Jockey (lub Gives the World its Fashion Kéws 


fa) HE Jockey Club is the shape of a right- 
angled triangle, withthe grand stand on 
the hypotenuse. The base is the floor 
of the club, where brave men and per- 
fectly costumed women descend to talk 
over the fashions, to place bets, and 
to enjoy themselves. Outside, coming 

Z from the big iron entrance gateway, is the 
beautiful velvety green lawn, cut in squares and hi ilf-moons 
by pebbly walks that hurt the ladies’ feet as the ’y promenade 
in their thin suéde shoes. This little edifice is one of three 
that occupy the space between the two big grand stands, set 
in that vast expanse of cultivated rusticity, with lakes and 
woods and miles of boulevards all placed dramatically, which 
is the Bois. 

On the great day of the greatest of all the races the presi- 
dent of the republic occupied one of the little houses next the 
Jockey Club. The ambassadors and the generals, all in uni- 
form, along with their ladies and‘other invited guests sat 
with him; and below, he was surrounded by the City Guard 
on glistening horses that jumped about among the throngs of 
people who pulsed past and seemed to throb as one great, 
living thing. The guards were in a uniform of red breeches 
and blue coats, topped with gleaming helmets, in which 
stood waving horsehair plumes. Window boxes of red gera- 
niums ran round this miniature grand stand, and rhododen.- 
drons, growing at the base of it, seemed to pose as in a 
tableau. 

The French block their colors sensationally, and out on 
the green circle which the course inclosed were beds of 
geraniums, beds of petunias, beds of white daisies. This peo- 
ple takes its colors straight. The sun never shone more 
brightly for any grand event. With that blue sky and those 
bright flowers and that gaudy grandeur, it was a feudal sight 
to see. 

All France, and all Europe, indeed, seemed to pour in to do 
it homage. The roads were like slow, glacial streams of mo- 
tors flowing toward that pageant. For miles leading away 
from it all lanes were banked 
with two compact lines of 
motors and taxis, arranged, 
oh, so very neatly; and their 
occupants, even though leav- 
ing, turned them to face that 
Jockey Club and the presi- 
dent’s stand. Oh, yes, 1 am 
sure if old Louis le Grand had 
been here he could have told 
of a race sometime before the 
Revolution with which this 
could ‘not compare. But for 
us moderns, who date history 
from a very recent world 
event, there has been nothing 
like it in this epoch. The 
dramatic thing about it was 
that the big week of the year 
started sadly, and it would 








have appeared that we wert 
going to have to thaw a 
grande semaine celebration 


out of snow and hew it from 
solid ice. Then Nature, which 
is such a dramatist, pulled a 
curtain, and like an electric 
touch everybody took heart 
and bounded and exclaimed 
in one breath, ‘‘ The Fashions! 
At last in the races we are 
going to have a fashionable 
event once more.”’ They hur- 
ried, not so much to the track 
and the betting as to that 
Jockey Club. 


All Lace 


rTANDING in it before 

even the first race was run, 
the lovely Italian marchesa 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, look! What 
is it?”’ Her face was lifted in 
mystified, questioning expres 
sion toward the acacia leaves 
that traced a pattern across 
the blue sky back of them. 
“It makes me think of some 
thing,”’ she said slowly. 

“*l know,” exclaimed the 
lovely American lady next to 
her, all animation. 

“But oh, don’t tell me!” 
The marchesa laid a restrain- 
ing hand upon her arm. She 
had almost thought of it, and 
she wished to complete the 
mental process. ‘‘ My dress is 


By Mary BrusH WILLIAMS 


I/lustration by “Jean Gabriel Domergue 


what it makes me think of—my new dress. It’s all lace, and 
those leaves across the sky make the same pattern that it 
has.”’ 

It was like handwriting on the sky, proclaiming a new 
fashion, as underneath, on the worn, dusty grass of the 
promenade, hundreds of lace dresses passed and repassed. 
Beginning now, they will be good even in the daytime. 

“I said I should not have one,” said the American lady. 
“T said it to Monsieur Jean Patou. He is such an elegant 
gentleman. Good-looking and with manners almost courtly. 
He has a way of making a stiff little bow like a gentleman of 
the old school. When I said that, he gave a little restrained 
smile and made that bow, so respectful, but his lips were set 
a little, and he said with a sort of humorous all-knowingness, 
and without insistence: ‘Yes, madame, you will.’”’ 

I was beside the American lady and she turned to me in 
amusement. ‘‘Give that as a message to all America and 
try to make them see that good-looking Frenchman, pro- 
nouncing it with his little bow.” 

And so, in her name and his, apropos of the matter of ac- 
cepting the new style of lace dresses, I transmit the message: 
Madame, you will. There was lace in biscuit color, lace in 
écru, lace in yellow and tortoise shell and black—little 
capes of it over dresses of it, and fanned with scarfs of it 
floating from hats. Yes, I know that we have georgette 
trimmed in it, but the newer style now is to také your lace 
unmixed—not even trimmed, but without jewels, without 
ceinture, without bows, without waistline, and in form per- 
fectly straight. It is very young, very graceful. If your 


arms are good, short sleeves will never be out of style; and if 
they are not, this isa fashion which should never be in for you. 





With the cape you have a restaurant frock—with 
out it a little dress : dance in; and with a lace scar 
surrounding a large hat of horsehair you are arraye: 
for any fate. But there are no metal laces. There is 
the Spanish lace; and there are others silky looking 
and some coarse like twine or cord. Fashion dictators 
do not seem to be able to do much for Chantilly: but 

all that are used, they favor in beige and brown. We shal 
doubtless be wearing these for years. I know of no better 
investment off the ~~ k market today. They are beautifu 
for restaurant wear. Laces, I think, will more or less tak 
the place of he ll whic h, however, cannot quite go out 
of style as long as men favor them as they do. 

The next message of the races is told, I think, in the 
amount of ermine going about. Snowy ermine, that is, and 
not ivory. Little doughnuts of it are used on hats to run 
those lace scarfs through. A fringe of the tails of it garnishes 
bows on hats and borders hems. Sometimes tails are braided 
as collars to take the place of those just vanishing, made of 
braided material that looked like automobile tires. 


The Keynote to the Styles Today 


RMINE on black is the keynote to the world’s styles to- 

day. A collar of it on a black crépe dress is almost a 
necessity. By the way, if your dress is all black, with no white 
on it anywhere, that marks it surely as last season’s own. A 
little ruffle of ermine some place about your person, prefer- 
ably on a hat, is very crisp and white. Pleated ermine round 
a black neck is equivalent to proclaiming that we can at last 
be becoming as well as smart. The French are exclaiming 
how young it is, having devoted the last years to saying how 
very countrified it is to have anything but straight black 
flowing up to your very throat. 

It is a necessity, of course, to have a black or a brown 
crépe, and with it a coat ofa solid color. The embroidered ones 
in all the shadings have gone the way of all flesh. If you 
have spent a fortune on one, 
hasten with it to the dyer’s. 
For the heavy look which the 
embroidery gives it is the 
smartest of all movements, 
but in the matter of colors it 
must absolutely and strictly 
carry only one. 

Of course there were races 
in between the fashion num- 
bers; in one of them a little 
self-made horse, without name 
or family, swept everything. 
She was such a very clever 
little horse, so svelte and 
cunning, and yet she could 
not hold attention after the 
third race. 

Then ladies, ably reénforced 
by masculine observers in the 
Jockey Club, began to make 
generalizations and predic 
tions on the basis of all that 
was passing before them in 
the fashion pageant below 
What were the significant 
items in it? To pick them 
out requires a cunning and 
an experience on which the 
French smart people pride 
themselves. 

The birth of a fashion is 
really a very simple and un- 
ostentatious thing—as differ- 
ent as can be from the way 
you would think, with the 
publicity that is given it. As 
surely as you see something 
played up blatantly as the 
coming style which was shown 
at the races, that is the thing 
to avoid. The really signifi- 
cant features slip in quietly 
on some unsensational woman 
who walks under a tree with a 
man in a gray top hat, look- 
ing much dressier than. his 
companion who carries the 
new style. There is a chest- 
nut tree in the rear of the club 
at one of the smart race 
courses, and the chic women 
come out from their boxes to 
stand under it, ostensibly to 
take a little refreshment. But 
if anybody looks at them or 
takes their picture they do 
not object. 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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C footlights and Spotlights 


ed Year in'Stock” at Philadelphia’s Fiistoric Walnut Street Theater 


PHOTOS. FROM THEATER COLLECTION, HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Needs pai) 





FANNY JANAUSCHEK AS MEDEA. 
IN CENTER—J. T. RAYMOND 
AS COL. MULBERRY SELLERS, IN 
MARK TWAIN’S “‘“GILDED AGE’”’ 


a] HE season of 1878-79 at the Walnut 
4) Street Theater in Philadelphia saw 
the last of the old stock company in 
that historic playhouse, which still 
stands, though entirely rebuilt. The 
system of theaters was beginning to 
change. Up to this time had pre- 
z vailed local companies in the larger 

places— Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and other cities—and 
to these companies came the visiting star with his or 
her repertory. When a number of pieces were to be 
produced during the engagement, the star’s stage di- 
rector would precede him to conduct rehearsals in 
idvance, but more often the parts would be given out 
week ahead and rehearsals directed from the for- 
warded manuscript. The star and company came to- 
gether on Monday morning of the opening day of the 
engagement to run through the lines “ perfect’’ and 
rrect any misunderstanding as to business of the 














enes 
l am glad that I was able to be in at the death be 
the old system quite passed away; glad that my 

novitiate was one of hard knocks that compelled m« 

swallow my technique in great gulps; glad of the 
Vast experience that gave me every sort ol « haracter 
n two years I had played over one hundred and forty 
parts; and glad that my dramatic kindergarten was 
placed among men and women filled with the knowl- 
edge of their trade and with honor for their calling, 
residents of a true Bohemia since exchanged for an 
estate of greater respectability and social recognition 
and less art. 

At the Walnut, rehearsals were called at ten o'clock, 
and if, after ten minutes’ grace to allow for a differ- 
ence in clocks, someone came late, he was subject to a fine. 
Old John Jack, a popular favorite in this country and 
Australia, told me shortly before he died at the Edwin For- 
rest Home for aged actors, in Philadelphia, how punctilious 
Forrest was in this matter: ‘‘ He was never late for rehearsal 
and had no patience with anybody that was. Should there 
be a wait for a tardy member Forrest would sit silent and 
majestic, watch in hand, marking the overdue minutes, 
and when the culprit appeared, breathless and apologetic, 
upon the hushed stage, the tragedian would make an im- 
pressive pause, snap his watch shut, and rise with his best 
King Lear manner: ‘Sir! You are late. You have taken 
lrom these ladies and gentlemen that which Almighty God 
himself could not restore to them—their time!'”’ 


In the Old F ’roperty ‘Room 


ASTE distinctions were observed in the stock companies. 
If the leading man or woman noticed the utility people 
at all, it was with condescension, but the comfortable green 
room was common ground where all met and were notified 
for their calls. The call boy summoned only the star at his 
dressing room. 
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EDWIN BOOTH AND HIS DAUGHTER 


By OTIS SKINNER 


There were no modern drops in the stock scenery. The 
box set, so common today, was little used. The interiors and 
exteriors in the scene dock bore such descriptive titles as 
Oak Chamber, Gothic Palace, Red Drawing Room, Rustic 
Kitchen, Prison, Roman Street, Rocky Pass, Cut Wood, 
and so on. In the property room were paraphernalia, from 
throne chairs and royal couches to masks, helmets, blunder- 
busses, red fire, and Yorick's skull. 

Scene painter and property man were constantly busy 
constructing scenery and articles for new plays. When the 
gas man at seven-thirty P.M. had lighted his rows of “‘bor- 
ders”’ and his “‘foots”’ in front of the curtain, and turned 
them “‘down to the blue,” all illumination was ready, except 
for the calcium lights of blended gas from the red-and-black 
cylinders. 

The principals of the company for this last season were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Walcot in the leading parts; 


‘“fOFFICIOUS SLAVE, AWAY, 
HENCE’’—MARY ANDERSON AS 
BIANCA, TO HER SERVANT, IN 
ACT III, SCENE I, OF ‘‘FAZIO”’ 


Mrs. E. L. Davenport, old woman; Lizzie Creese, 


juvenile woman; Harry Meredith, heavy; Atkins 
Lawrence, juvenile; James Dean, old man; George 
Howard, Sam Hemple, comedians; John B. Mason 
‘“‘Jack"’ Mason, who later achieved distinction and is 
perhaps best remembered for his fine performance in 
The Witching Hour—and myself for general business. 
This meant anything and everything, and once, in 
Webster's tragedy, The Duchess of Malfi, we got 
under the stage and were “‘the groans of the dying.” 

Years later in Pinero’s fine comedy of the theater, 
Trelawney of the Wells, Mrs. Walcot was called upon 
to play an old actress who had “in her time played 
fourteen queens.”’ And in Mrs. Walcot’s case it was 
true, for during that season at the Walnut I saw her 
play at least three-quarters of them. 


Salary, Fifteen Dollars a Week 


fk manager was George K. Goodwin; he knew 
ttl ib t tne { t Sicie { t} 


he theater, leaving 

Charles Walcot who ruled behind 

the scenes and selected the “fat sarees” fer tee 
iying, oiten to the sgust of the heavy man, 

the comedian or the leading juvenile. Goodwin had 
1ade his money by running a dollar’”’ store these 
were davs before Mr. Woolworth ind by perfecting 
a magic comb for dyeing hair He was much given to 


fawn-colored coats, loud vests, padded shoulders and 
flashy jewelry. 

The patriarchal title of “Pop” was bestowed on 
John Reed, our gas man. He was the father of that 
good comedian, Roland Reed. He had seen the rise 
and fall of generations of actors, had illuminated pro- 
ductions without number, and had bequeathed to the theater 
his own skull, to be used in the graveyard scene in Hamlet 
after his death. 

My salary was fifteen dollars a week, and I was happy in 
the fact that ‘‘treasury days’’ were regular and prompt. | 
had to step down somewhat in the scale of casts; long parts 
were all very well the season before at the shabby Museum 
I took lodgings in a respectable quarter of the town near the 
theater. Almost my first act was to look up my old land 
lady on Wood Street; but there was a to-let sign on the 
brick front; no one about could tell me whither she had 
gone. One of my keenest regrets has been the loss of a little 
zinc-covered trunk holding some valued books and papers; 
there were copies of The Hartford Clarion, containing my 
editorials and my humorous efforts, that I should love to 
have now. 

My first performance at the Walnut was as a minor 
character in a dramatization of Oliver Twist in which Rose 
Eytinge, who was then in the full bloom of her oriental 
beauty, played Nancy Sikes. Then came one star after 
another to the Walnut, and in the support of these great and 
popular people whose abilities differed as much as their 


(Continued on Page 4¢ 
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' ‘OH, ZEPH!’® SHE GASPED FAINTLY. 
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SHE SWAYED AND MIGHT HAVE FALLEN, BUT 





- Independence for Fwo 

















EPHANIAH BLOOMER was in the kitchen, 
getting his o breakfast. Sunday morning 
it was, acl ful morning, the twent 
fourth of D It had snowed a | 
during the ] fternoon, and the 
2 Phe roofs of the I 
ind ‘ were powdered 
prinkled with , and the branches of 

pines across the road w DOW | too. ll creation 
landward part, as viewed through the kitchen window wa 
brown and white, and the white flashed and sparkled in thi 
sunshine. The distant sea was blue and sparkled also 


} 


Zephaniah was arrayed in two-thirds of his new Sunday 
suit, the suit he had purchased after his stepmother’s death 
two months before. The coat—the remaining third—hung 
very precisely over a chair-back in the dining room. The 
trousers and the lower half of the waistcoat Zeph had pro- 
tected by an apron tied about his waist. The table was set 
and ready; the eggs were frying on the stove; the coffeepot 
steamed behind them. The rolls, purchased at the bakeshop, 
were on a plate in the oven. There wasa knock at the door 
Zephaniah opened it. Mrs. Relief Coler 


doot nel hbor, tood ‘ 


in, a widow, his next 
1 the wall vithout Her smile was 
beatifically sweet, her manner cordiality itself. She held 
dish, covered with a napkin, in her hand. 
“Oh, good mornin’, M1 “Ain't it 
a lovely day? you haven't had your breakfast. 
I fetched you over some nice hot cream-o’-tartar biscuit to 
help out. I thought ivi the d be tast» Oh, I’) 
so afraid you'll spill ’ Hladn't I better take ‘em in?” 
But Mr. Bloor er’s mani proned hngure blo« ked the 
doorway. “I've got ‘em,’’ he declared, proving the state 
ment by snatching the nay 
tant hands. ‘‘ Much obliged 
trouble, though. I get alon 


Bloomer,’’ she gushed. 
I a hom 


n-covered dish from her reluc 





You shouldn't go to so mut h 


" ES Yes, | presume likely vou do, after 
must be 


a fashion, but it 
Gettin’ your own 
I know, because I've had to 
husband passed on. ’Tisn’t much like 


awtul lone some tor you 
breakfast every day you live. 
get mine ever since my) 
the old days.” 

There was a suspicious sound of bubbling and sizzling 


irom the frying pan behind him, and Zephaniah was paying 





By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


{uthor of } yr Har 


by Gayle Hoskins 


ore attention to that than to the words of his calle: Eh? 
Why Did he use to get ’¢ then?” he inquired absentl 


Mrs. Coleman started 
‘My husband, you mean? 
breakfast and his, 


‘He!” she repeated indignantly 

I guess not! I always got my 
too, | should hope. But then ‘twas a 
sociable meal, just the same as yours used to be when your 
mother was livin’. I don’t see why you do this way, Zephaniah, 
I declare I don’t.” 

Zeph was more and more conscious of the emphatic sizzle 
in the frying pan. ‘‘What way?” he asked incautiously. 

“Why, what you’re doin’ now—livin’ here all alone and 
keepin’ house, as well as keepin’ store. A man with as much 
money as you’ve got! I should think you'd get some 


nice er 


some 
Then you and she 
ou got could be really happy. 


person to take care of you 
[ mean then you and whoever 
You wouldn’t have to make 


your own beds and sweep your 
own floors, and—er * 


Iry your own eggs 


Vy set IAH interrupted. “Oh! Oh, that’s all right,’’ he 
4 declared. ‘‘Sometimes I boil ’em. Good mornin’. Thank 
ou for the doughnuts.” 
‘They're biscuits. . « Oh, Zephaniah!’ 
“Was you thinkin’ of goin’ to meetin’ this 
Because if you are 7 

‘I ain’t,”’ said Zeph, and not only closed the door but 
locked it. 

He ate his solitary breakfast with appetite. The Coleman 
biscuits he did not eat, but disposed of them by lifting th 
stove lid and emptying the contents of the plate upon 
the coals. Then he washed the dishes, divested himself of the 
apron, donned his coat, also his overcoat and cap, and went 
out to the barn to inspect his recent purchase, the second- 
hand automobile. 

rhere it was, standing in lonely grandeur in the middle of 
the barn floor. A less prejudiced person than Mr. Bloomer 


~ as the door 
swung shut. 


? 


mornin’ 





HE CAUGHT HER IN HIS ARMS 
i) I ind the ¢ } | for the car w 
| ( S i an ciel 
\ red. But to 
He $ prou 
i) L¢ i} ed to 
ot a co lso two cow 
| lo of he 
Darius | id be ight he ¢ t h ns, that was thi 
beginning. He was to have } h for them in a fortnight, 
but he didn’t. Instead he drove over in the automobile and 


suggested that his creditor tal ar in trade and pay a 
sum of money, Darius 
gut I can’t afford an automobile,’ declared Zeph. 


as boot, to him 


ARIUS laughed loudly and with derision. ‘‘What!’’ he 

cried. ‘‘A rich man like you! Haw, haw! Man alive, 
you can’t afford to be without one. And look at the bar- 
gain you're gettin’! Let me tell you about that car.” 

Telling people about the particular piece of merchandise 
he happened to be selling at the time was Mr. Tomes’ 
specialty. He talked steadily for nearly an hour, during 
which Zephaniah said ‘‘No”’ thrice and ‘Well, maybe,” 
once. The interview ended in an even swap. Darius 
owned the cows and hens, and Mr. Bloomer owned the car. 
Upon one point only was the last-named individual firm: 
He would not pay a cent of boot. 

‘All right,”’ sighed Darius finally. 
then. But I tell you this, Zeph Bloomer: Many more of this 
kind of trades and I'll land it I ain’t had a 
house and store and fortune willed onto me, like some folks. 
No such luck! Well, so long !”’ 

Zephaniah, dazedly staring at his new acquisition, sud 
denly remembered. ‘“ Here Hold on, Darius!’’ he remon- 
strated. ‘‘I don’t know how to run the thing. Never drove 
in automobile in my life.” 

“That’s all right; that’s all right. Most anybody'll teach 
you. Get your girl to show you how; she'll be glad to.” 

“Girl! What are you talkin’ about? What girl?” 

“Why, the woman you're goin’ to marry.” 

‘You're crazy! I'm thirty-four year old. 
marry anybody.”’ 


“Let it go at that 


t he poor nouse 


I ain't goin’ to 
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Mr. Tomes shook his head. ‘‘Maybe you think you 
n't,”’ he declared, ‘‘but you are. A man with your money 
suldn’t stay single if he wanted to. Haw, haw, haw!” 
Everybody in Wapatomac—or almost everybody—was 
ire Zephaniah Bloomer was a wealthy man, just as he was 

:nown to be a bachelor and shy and queer. His father, 

(aptain Absalom Bloomer, retired from the sea years before 
ph was born and bought out Jacob Bassett’s general 
ore at the four corners in Wapatomac. Captain Absalom 
as a keen trader; he made that store pay. In fact, he made 
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horn to attract attention. Its feeble squawk brought from 
the garage, not young Ellis, whom he had expected, but the 
latter’s sister Esther, a maiden of thirty-six. He was not 
overjoyed to see her, but she seemed delighted to see him. 

‘‘Jimmie’s gone down to the drug store,” she told him, 
“but I can get you what you want, I guess. It’s a lovely 
warm day for the day before Christmas, isn’t it, Mr. Bloomer? 
Goin’ to ride all by yourself?” 

Zephaniah admitted that he was planning to do just that. 

Miss Ellis worked the gasoline pump and simpered and 





At the corner by the Congregational church he turned to 
the left and in a few minutes was rocking and rattling along 
the narrow, rutted byway which Wapatomac people call the 
Denboro old road to distinguish it from the newer macad- 
amized turnpike which nowadays bears the greater burden 
of traffic between the towns. The Denboro old road was 
neither a wide road nor a good road, but it was a lonely road, 
and that, to Zephaniah Bloomer, on his first voyage as pilot 
of a motor car, was a distinct attraction. 

He left civilization behind and followed the crooked way 


















































































most anything he touched pay. His wife—Zephaniah’s smiled and talked. ‘‘1 suppose you are dreadful lonesome through groves of oak and pine, by little lakes and between 


tther—died when Zeph was fifteen and the captain mar-- these days, Mr. Bloomer,”’ she said. ‘‘You must miss your or over low hills. He met no other car or vehicle of any 
d again. He died when his son was twenty. stepmother turribly. Are you doin’ all the housework your- kind. As for overtaking or passing anything on wheels, that 
Zeph and his stepmother lived together and ran the self? They say you are.” would have been next to an impossibility at the rate he was i 
siness until she died. Then Zephaniah, at the age of Zeph said he was and added that he liked doing it. traveling. With every mile he gained confidence. In fact, at 


the end of his first hour out of Wapatomac he began to give ‘3 
NV ISS ELLIS shook her head. ‘‘Of course you would say himself airs and twice ventured to shift gears without coming 


rty-four, was left as sole heir of the Bloomer property, 
cluding the Bloomer store, the house and barn, five acres 


land, the cows and the hens. His selling the cows and 4d that, I suppose,” she opined. ‘“‘But it seems to me you to a standstill. He forgot the Widow Coleman and Esther 

; ens was considered odd, but gossip surmised that he did it must find it pretty hard. Aman who hasalwayshadawoman Ellis, the care of the hated store and the burdens incidental 
j ecause the care of the store was demanding all his atten to take care of him must notice the change. It is dreadful to the reputation of being a wealthy bachelor, and actually ; 
His buying the automobile was taken as an indication _ livin’ alone. Of course, I’ve got my brother, but I know how _ enjoyed life } 
he meant to indulge his fancies, now that the check vou feel.” He came to a fork in the road, a fork without a sign- z 
n them was removed \ gasoline pump never worked so slowly as that one, but board, and, purely from the new spirit of adventure which i 
Zeph'll have a little fun now,” was the general opinion the tank was filled at last, and the oil was po | into ‘ I ok the right fork because he did not know H 

So long as Abigail lived he didn’t dast to say his soul was_ receptacle. Mr. Bloomer did not wait to pay for his pu where it might lead. Eventually it led him out upon a wider 


though scarcel 1 road which he did not reco 


nize. Then he made a disquieting discovery. The radiator 
of the little car began 
to hiss and boil and 
steam. He had for- 


chases. smoother road, 


He ordered the lady to charge it and moved away 
at, for him, a reckless speed. 


his own. Now he'll be independent and do what he wants to. 
He might have married if it hadn’t been for that stepmother 
of his. She wouldn't 
et him look at a 
woman. Well, there'll 








be a good many gotten to fill it with 
women lookin’ at him water before leaving 
now.” home. 

And Zephaniah Another half mile, if 
himself was realizing and the radiator was y 
the truth of this proph- boiling like a kettle on 
cy. As he stood there ared hot stove. Alarm- i 
n the barn beside the ing grunts and snorts ¥ 
shabby little motor car and puffing growls ay 

glanced apprehen- issued from it. Zeph- } 

vely over his shoul- aniah’s self-confidence ie 
der in the direction of was gone and alarm iia’ 
his neighbor’s domi- took its place. Was ’ 
cile, fearing to see Mrs. the thing going to blow iH 
Coleman's face at the up? He was afraid to fae 
window and to hear stop and he did not a 


dare turn around, so 


er shrill but sugared 
he kept on, but with 


ce calling his name. 


Rm MA im A+ 
ies ~ 














all his soul he yearned ; 
~TEPPING to the for the sight of human 1 
J front of the car he habitation. a 
tached the crank i ik 
e auto was distinctly TT°’HEN the road : j i 
it of the self-starting gave a final twist, h } 
riety —and pro- and he emerged from ‘th ; 
eded to grind and the woods, to see be- eT 
nd again. At last, fore him a good-sized ‘ae 
t en his Sunday col- house and barn and | a) 
j was threatening to outbuildings, a yard aE 
a It and his back and with chickens scratch- : ‘ 
4 px r tocrack simul- ing between the snow ‘ie 
4 neously, the motor patches, a plump cow ni 
| rst into riotous ex- tethered, smoke rising ae 
sion. Hurriedly he from a kitchen chim- bu | 
‘ imbed to the seat ney. Whose house it ne 
| withcareand trep might be he did not cil 
on backed = the know; in just what i | 
it of the barn township it might be B 
id taken a dozen located he did not care. 
; n driving fror True, there was a sign j 
Ellis’ bov at th nailed to the white I 
but this was i re E 
‘ e time | Py +. f 
l ed to ¢ S bu t 
ipon a voyage l t 
ut an -accon “ 
ing engineer! or l ing r ‘ 
Chere must bea d i t : 
; eginning, however, ) oa ‘ 
' 4 he had made up | broug ; 
hs smind that thisSun- standstil 3 
% 1y morning he would Then, alighting, he 
ke the risk. hurried around to the 
, \s the little car kitchen door and ; 
, rattled and jingled out knocked i 4: 
{ the yard he heard \ momentary inter- i 
the sound he had val, then the door was +e 
é ale 
3 ired to hear, the opened. Mr. Bloomer ae 
oice of Mrs. Cole- had hoped to see a ae 
: n. Zephaniah!” man, but it was a WAR 
. rieked the lady. woman who opened f : 
Zeph-a-niah !”’ the door, a plump q 
i pleasant-faced wo : 
bi N R. BLOOMER of about his ow g tf 
s 4 pretended not to She looked at him, and og 
‘ hear. As a matter of me at her. ie 
¥ fact, the automobile rs Lae « i! 
: furnished an adequate OOD mornin iy ; 
excuse for hearing J ma'am,” began py 
nothing less noisy than Zeph. ‘*Excust if 
z cannon shot. He for troublin ou a) 
A pressed the accelerator but 2 He stopped : t 
4 with his foot and fled n the middle of his : 
: lown the road. sentence. ‘‘Why!”’ he i 
\t the garage in the exclaimed. ‘‘Why! 
village he stopped to Ain't you~ [ do be- 
purchase some oil and ” F 
gasoline. He left the a 
notor running and ‘*“GOOD MORNIN’, MA’AM,’” BEGAN ZEPH. ‘‘EXCUSE ME FOR TROUBLIN’ YOU, BUT — HE STOPPED IN Continued 
blew the old-fashioned THE MIDDLE OF HIS SENTENCE. ‘‘WHY!’’ HE EXCLAIMED WHY! AIN’T YOU—I DO BELIEVI Page 14 
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C felve Tests of (Sharacter 


hee |LE month in which Thanksgiving Day falls 
arr AS reminds us that a serious test of character 
is involved in any man’s attitude toward 
his heritage. For Thanksgiving Day takes 
our thought away from the immediate fore- 
grounds of our experience and recalls to 
memory our historic background. In this 
respect human life is like a landscape where 
on the le vel plain our tasks absorb our usual attention, but 
where, above us and behind us like mountains, not always 
thought of but always there, stand our racial traditions, 
the nations that begat us, the families that have nourished 
us, the heritage that has enriched us. As 

we see life in this simile of foreground and 














Possessing a Past Tense 
HARRY EMERSON FospDIcK 


Illustration by 7. "7. Gould 


environments, the literary, artistic, religious traditions, th« 
racial and national culture, into which we are born and by 
which our plastic lives are ‘shaped and molded. Even yet 
we do not know so much about biological heredity as som« 
glib amateurs who write upon the subject seem to think 
but this we do know: If we had been born of the most s 
lect, eugenic blood that could be imagined and had beer 
dropped as infants into a African jungle tribe, we should 
have grown up molded and conformed by the social heri- 
tage of that _tribe’s traditions. We should have believed ir 
its witchcraft, feared its devils and trusted its medicine men 
No blood heredity could have been strong enough to with 
stand the all but irresistible pressure of the 
social inheritance. So strong is the social 





background, one fact is evident: We can 
more or less choose our manner of living in 
the foreground of our experience, but the 
background we cannot choose. That was 
given to us. That is our inheritance. We 
can choose only our attitude toward it. We 
can be grateful for it, live up to it, rejoice 
in it and be worthy of it, or we can forget it, 
be irreverent concerning it and unapprecia- 
tive of it. 

Fullness of life is in part a matter of the 
number of tenses whichya man _ possesses. 
We begin in infancy with the present tense 
alone—the clamorous needs, absorbing hurts 
or satisfying pleasures of the immediate 
moment. As youth comes on we acquire a 
future tense. We begin to live, as Words- 
worth sings, with 





Hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 
And something evermore about to be. 


Then, as a man grows older, he tends to 
acquire a past tense also. If he has lived 
worthily memory becomes a shrine with 
treasures in it too sacred to be given up, and 
far beyond the borders of his individual 
recollection he values the history of his race 
and the sacrifices which have purchased his 
liberties. One feels intuitively that a man’s 
spiritual quality in part is tested by this 
possession of a past tense. 

To be sure, we need to guard ourselves 
against a false glorification of the past. A 
great deal of nonsense has been talked about 
the ‘good old times.”’ It is said that one of 
the oldest documents of the race is a cunei- 
form fragment from one of the lowest strata 
of the ruins of Babylon, beginning with these 
words: “Alas! Alas! Times are not what 
they were!’’ The plain fact is that there 
never have been any ‘good old times.” 


OLK, for example, who wistfully long 

for the ancient days of religion’s ascend- 
ancy and who bemoan the degeneracy of 
these present times would do well to con- 
sider this. What good old times are they 
wishing to have back again? Times when 
Luther said: ‘I am sick of life, if this life can 
be called life. Implacable hatred 
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heritage that, when by some powerful forc: 
it is given a new direction, it can transforn 
whole nations. Japan today is being mad 
over with amazing rapidity, not by any 
change in biological heredity but by the ac- 
ceptance of many influential elements in the 
social heritage of the West. 


N THANKSGIVING morning, 1868, 

Henry Ward Beecher, in the course of his 
sermon in Plymouth pulpit, said: ‘“* My old 
fatherland is Germany, the home of our 
Anglo-Saxon blood. The old honest stock, 
the old sincere stock, the old domestic stock, 
it is. It is the Saxon stock that always 
ran toward republicanism. The monarchial 
stock—the French stock, the Italian stock, 
the Spanish stock—all ran toward monarch- 
ism. . . . But the Saxon stock always ran 
for the common people and the common- 
wealth.” How great a difference one finds 
when he turns the page suddenly from 1868 
to 1914! Nothing had happened to the blood 
heredity of the German people, but some- 
thing had happened to their social inheri- 
| tance. That had been radically altered by 
| influences whose figurehead in our imagina- 
tion is Bismarck, until children were being 
born into a far different social tradition in 
1914 from that of the peace-loving, domestic, 
artistic and democratic Saxon folk of 1868. 

The thesis is not difficult to establish. 
Among the most influential factors in our 
lives is surely our social heritage. 

Many modern folk have a quite unjusti- 
fied sense of intellectual superiority over 
their ancestors, because so many evils which 
our forbears took for granted we would not 
endure, and so many social improvements 
which seemed to them impossible we take 
| for granted. But the difference between us 
and our ancestors does not lie primarily in 
individual increase of mental power on our 
| part. There is no evidence that any man’s 
| intellect on earth today is equal to Aris- 
| totle’s, nor do we know with any surety that 
the brain capacity of mankind as a whole is 
greater now than it was in the Ice Age. 
What has happened is mainly the slow ac- 
cumulation of a social heritage. By long 











and strife amongst the great . . . no 


hopes of any improvement the age WE TAKE IT FOR GRANTED THAT SINCE THE WORLD IS 
is Satan’s own; gladly would I see myself WE, OF COURSE, ARE BETTER THAN OUR SIRES. WE SHOULD 
and all my people quickly snatched from roO SURE OF THAT. IT IS NONE TOO CLEAR 


it’? Times when John Calvin said: ‘‘The 
future appals me. I dare not think of it. Unless the Lord 
descends from heaven, barbarism will engulf us’? Times 


when Henry VIII's secretary wrote in grim jest to his friend 
Erasmus that the’ scarcity and dearness of wood in England 
were due to the quantities wasted in burning heretics, or 
when later the Puritan Cartwright, defending by Biblical 
texts the barbarities of religious persecution, exclaimed: “If 
this be regarded as extreame and bloodie, I am glad to be so 
with the Holy Ghost’? Times when Governor Berkeley of 
Virginia in 1670 said: “I thank God there are no free 
schools, nor printing, and I hope we shall not have them 
these hundred years; for learning has brought disobedience 
and heresy and sects into the world, and printing has di- 
vulged them and libels against the best government. God 
keep us from both’’? 

What “good old times’’? 

Controversy is bad enough between modern churchmen, 
but even that is better than it used to be. A century and a 
half ago some one wrote a pamphlet entitled, ‘* An Old Fox 
Tarred and Feathered."’ Who was the “Old Fox”’ against 
whom this author entertained such bitterness? John Wesley, 
who for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s probably traveled 
more miles, did more work, preached more sermons, won 
more converts, and was responsible for more practical phi- 
lanthropy than any other man since Paul—he was the “Old 
Fox’’ who was to be tarred and feathered. And if one asks 
who wanted to tar and feather him, the answer is Toplady. 
Not Toplady who wrote, 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee? 


The same man! 
ered. 


He wanted John Wesley tarred and feath- 
Good old times, indeed! 





Nor have there been any good old times in the nation 
none, at least, that we should have recognized as such had 
we lived contemporaneously with them. We remember with 
gratitude the voyage of the Mayflower as a glorious adven- 
ture of faith and enterprise, and so it was. But when the 
Mayflower sailed there was no applause; few knew and 
fewer cared; the adventure was an obscure and apparently 
insignificant affair. Had we been there nothing could have 
persuaded us that we were living in any “good old times. 

Here is part of a letter written by Robert Cushman on 
board the Mayflower before she finally left England: 

If ever we make a Plantation God works a miracle! Specially con- 
sidering how scant we shall be of victuals, and, most of all, ununited 
amongst ourselves. 

If I should write to you of all things which promisc uously forerun 
our ruin, I should overcharge my weak head and grieve your tender 
heart: only this I pray you, Prepare for evil tidings of us, every day! 
But pray for us instantly! I see not, in reason, how we shall 
escape but God can do much, and his will be done! 


Possessing a past tense does not mean a false idealization 
of days gone by. It does not involve subjection to the tyranny 
of the dead hand. One need not deny the fact of progress 
nor blind his eyes to the miseries and sins of our fathers. 
But, for all that, condescension to the past or smashing 
attacks on its failures cannot exhaust a wise man’s attitude. 
Thanksgiving Day does represent an essential element in a 
good man’s life. 

II 


HE plain fact is that the biggest part of our lives is our 
heritage. One must differentiate here between blood 
heredity and social inheritance. The first is a matter of the 
physical and mental traits which we carry over biologically 
from our forbears; the second is a matter of the social 


PROGRESSING 


and patient processes of aspiring, thinking, 
trying, daring and sacrificing, mankind has 
accumulated a cultural inheritance. That 
democracy can be made to work, that by the 
scientific method we can gain mastery over 
the latent resources of the universe, that 
trial by jury is practicable, that torture is a foolish method 
of seeking evidence in the courts, that chattel slavery is a 
failure—such things we take for granted, not because we 
individually are wiser than our forbears, who disbelieved 
them all, but because we share in a social tradition which we 
did not even help to create, but which has shaped and con- 
formed our thinking with irresistible power. 

As one ponders this overwhelming influence of our social 
heritage Thanksgiving Day gathers fresh significance. If 
we do possess in our racial and national inheritance institu- 
tions and ideas of priceless value, purchased by the sacrifices 
of past generations, we would better appreciate them and 
take care of them. And if in our social heritage there are 
perilous traditions and tendencies we would better expunge 
them. Suppose, for example, that in our generation we should 
outlaw war, should build substitutes in international coép- 
eration to serve the purposes which war has tried to serve 
and lamentably has failed in. Suppose that the whole war 
system should collapse and machine guns go into the mu- 
seums with the racks and thumbscrews. Then our children 
would find war unthinkable, not because they individually 
are wiser and better than we, but because we had created a 
new social tradition which would shape the international 
attitudes of everybody born into it. 


III 


HE initial response of a fine-natured man when he thinks 

of the best elements in his civilization and of the sacri- 
fices which they have cost is gratitude. That, in itself, is an 
ennobling sentiment and in personal relationships is indis- 
pensable. No ingrate is fit to live. 


NOT BE 


(Continued on Page 173) 
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3}0U’ RE admiring our cranberry bog, sir? 
You should see it when it’s red; that’s 
when it’s like a live thing. Yes, it is a 
big one—sixty acres and over. That's 
the sorting house yonder, and the long 
house and shanties where the pickers 
live, beyond. Pretty country? It is so; 
and the bog’s the red heart of it, a live 








enough on its surface—like our men. Have you never 
noticed how men become like the thing they have lived 
by for generations? My grandfather set out that bog; 
and my nephew Eben is bringing up his boys to make 
their living out of it. 


thing that’s never still underneath, though quiet 


That bog is deep. No telling how deep it is now. \ 


lhe roots go feeling and threading their way down to 
the ooze, rich black mud that has been there since be- 
fore the first red men were here. They are alive, those 
roots, though you never see them; they know when it’s 
spring and time to begin their work. 

Overnight the bog is all green, suddenly awake, and 
berries forming in among the leaves where it’s cool 
and sweet; the bog holds them in its heart until the 
time’s ripe for the pickers. It doesn’t show off its 


fruit, nor the making of it; but there’s harvest aplenty. And 
then, when you'd think its work was all done, comes the 
color, a flame of it, surging out like a great red flood of some 
ig kept smothered too long in the dark—red, like pride 
1d purple a ilousv; and bronze, like cold, hard metal 
That's our bog 
~ ‘ re me 
y there dT 
in nder the elm tr That's our house, and 
Lr lla, t re in the window lwo hundred years 
r t old hous« i ind a stevens built 
\\ e proud of it We are like that hereabouts; we ar 
7 1 of our old Y y houses ind the old things in them 


we don't know there are finer ones and finer things. 
But ours are plain and simple, forthright, like the people who 
settled here and built up the country. We like to feel we've 
got something of those men in us, and those women too. We 
know our pride is a humble one, if you like; maybe we are 
all the more proud because of that. Simple folks, but honest 
ind straightforward. Wife and children; school and church; 
fair dealing with our neighbors—that’s about what it 
amounts to, that and keeping our feelings to ourselves, down 


deep, like the life in the bog there. But we're proud. 
} fete |.) Ol rbout y nephew Eben now As boy 
ind ma e was the quiet sort. Never showed his feelings, 


never talked much. When the other lads of his age were 
after the girls and good times Eben kept to himself; never 
seemed to know whether a face was pretty or not, though 
many a girl had her eye on him, one time and another, as 
was natural enough, he being well fixed and a fine figure of a 
1an to look at 


‘He'll be hit all the harder when it comes,’’ folks used to 
as folks do; but he was over thirty before he gave any 
sign of being hit at all. Everybody wondered, when he fixed 
house up, everybody but m« I knew what he was doing 

for, because I felt the same way about it mvself. We 
ight of old furniture down f the attic, too, and 
eres winter evenings Eber t great store by 
atever | belonged to the Stevens There was my 
grandmother's best set of china, greeny-white with sprigs of 
flowers on it, the teacups without anv handles: the flint 
ock musket my Gran’ther John fought with at Saratoga; and 
meld-leamed lockine-afens: and the tle Wille with Sou 
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REST 
FADE OUT, SO INSIGNIFICANT WERE THEY, 
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qaown across the 


though ‘twas not much 

‘Not a one of them was a dishonest man, | 
said once; and that was at the core of his liking for the 
ture and the other things; he was proud of the people he 
And they were signs, signs of what he had in 
For Eben was honest, too, and more; 
bill in his life, and went to church regular; they made him 
a deacon before he was thirty 
He was a good man, though folks called him hard, and he 
knew he was good and was proud of it; it was like a man who 
has taken his orders from somebody higher than he is, and 
is proud on that account to carry them out. 
goodness wasn’t only on the surface; 
him, deep to his prid : 
nourishes them 


But he wasn’t a hypocrite. 


it went down deep in 
cI in be rry roots go de ep 
I'd think of that sometimes, and 
wonder if he would ever flame out, like the 
thing other than that hard pride and uprightness of his. And 
then Drusilla came. 


know what the pickers are like, 
drifting folks, that wander all summer from one place to 
to us last of all 
Look like gypsies, too, most of them 
Portuguese, who have somehow lost the free, 
ters of the sea that they ought to wear; 
and some times a x attering of whites, that go back 
slums in winter 


Gy psies of the fruit. 


and darker-skinned 


Drusilla among them 
iad seen her befor« 


surprised at seeing ; 

I do not know whether he 
terwards I thought he must have, from the way his eyes kept 
looking down the line as the pickers came in. 
week the pickers are no more to us than stooping dark figures 
brought to the 
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THE LINE SEEMED 


WITH DRUSILLA THERE 














the cart, and when their day’s work is done the men 
and women—and children too go back to the long 
house over there or the shanties. Only on Saturdays 
they come to the sorting house; I stand by the door 
and give them their time slips, and they pass in a lin 
to Eben for their pay. 

So it was that day. One after another they came, 
small, dark people for the most part, stepping up to 
the door and passing along in front of me, nothing to 
choose between any of them. Then—it was like one 
of those places in a movie, where the action slows 
down and one figure seems to stand still on the screen 
for a time, bigger than the others— Drusilla stepped up 
into the doorframe Che rest of the pickers in the line 
in front of her seemed to fade out, so insignificant were 
they, with Drusilla there 

You have seen a gangling colt in a pasture, and been 
sure that its sire and dam had pure blood in them; or a 
collie pup frisking about a dooryard, maybe, and known 
it was purebred. Just so you could never have taken 
that woman in the door for one of the pickers, for 


all she was there among them, working as they had been work- 
ing and coming with them for her pay Tall she was; with 
hair like ripe russet oak leaves in the fall; her shoulders were 
broad and firm under the blue cotton that covered them, anc 


} 


after the da work she held her head high A splen 
hgure ! vomal the doorvw with the setting sur 
ie b d he seemed to dominate the ro 
1, [ » | 1g | 9 t W ne 
een ne he ed up. His 
ghter together even than usual when he gav é 
"Tw isn like | to give ign, one Way oO! anot he 
feeling 
next wee k she was the last to come in, ind as she 
turning away Eben spoke to her. “It’s no place for you 
there at the pickers’ house,”’ said he; and he said it as 


he was angry about something 

“IT am one of the pickers. I am not asking for anything 
different,’’ she said, and went out, her head as high and her 
bearing as proud as if she were a great lady. 


HE next week I saw him often looking down at the bog, 

where a dress of blue showed up brightlyamid the dingy 
stuffs the others wore; and one day when they were all 
leaving the bog I saw him go across and speak to her. I saw 
her look up at him, and knew that she was answering—saw 
that her words were coming quickly. Then as quickly she 
walked on, and Eben raised his hands the way a man does 
when he’s ridding himself of a thing. I do not know which of 
them walked away the faster, which the more firmly. I was 
amused. It wasn’t often that anybody about the bog, nor 
anywhere else for that matter, flouted Eben Stevens. He 
saw me smiling, | suppose, when he came back. 

‘The pickers’ house is no place for a woman like that,” 
he said, speaking angrily. I had never heard him explain 
himself before. “I offered her the room over the pump 
house. She would not take it.”’ 

I said nothing. But the next morning when they were all 
at work in the fields I saw him go over to the pickers’ house; 
presently he came out with his arms full of things, and took 
them to the room over the pump house. I saw her, too, when 
the noon hour came, go back with the others; and it was not 
long before she was standing in the door of the sorting house, 
looking in until her eyes became accustomed to the dark 


There was no one in the place but me; Eben 


wasn't anywhere around. She came over to where I was. 
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‘‘T have come for my money,” said she. I had not actu- 
ly heard her voice before; it was full and rich, as you'd ex- 
ect; and what the looks of her did not tell, the way she 
iid her words did. ° 

‘‘Haven’t you made a mistake in the day?” I asked as 
iietly as I could. 

‘‘Pay me or not, as you like, then. I am going away. | 
: net to be interfered with.” 

‘Why, what’s the trouble?’’ I asked innocently. ‘Of 
urse those pickers aré a rough lot, but 

But she did not let me finish. ‘It is not the pickers. You 
ow well enough what it is. I will not - 

| went around from my desk so that | could lay a hand on 

irm, for she seemed to me then like an angry child; but 

hen I got closer to her I did not touch her, for she was not 
ea child at all. There was something about her—well, | 
dn't touch her. But I am an old man; | did say what | 


ad to Say. 


¥V' JU shouldn't be offended at what my nephew did,”’ | 


told her. ‘‘ You know yourself you are not the kind the 
kers are. Anybody would know that to look at you. It 
suitable a 
Oh, suitable! To me—when I am here to pick cranber 


es and earn my few dollars and go away again! Suitabl 

She had her hands pressed together over her breast; she 
turned away from me and stood looking out of the window to 
where the bog lay, all quiet in the midday sun, holding its 
harvest and its secrets under its level of green. I could see 
that she was breathing hard. 

‘“Suitable!’’ she murmured. ‘‘ Was it suitable—or kind— 
for him to single me out from the others?” 

“Child,” I said, trying to talk gently, yet so as to make 
her see that I believed what I said, ‘“‘gold shows up for gold, 
even in the dust. You can’t hide what you are and ——” 

“Hide!’’ She gave me a queer quick look, searching, on 
the defensive: 

“Why, yes; you can’t hide what you are, and Eben Ste- 

ens only did what he felt to be right. He didn’t mean any 
harm; he didn’t mean to give offense.” 

She was biting her lip. ‘I cannot take that room. It 
sets me off from the others, makes me conspicuous , 

‘No, of course you can’t,” I told her. ‘But I know what 
you can do. There's a little house over the hill there, the 
second to the right, where Mrs. Hardy lives. She is old and 

lone; I don’t doubt she'd give you a room in return for what 
elp you could give her. She needs somebody; and it's 
ean there.” 

She stood thinking a minute or two; then her face quiv 

red a little, and she gave me a look that thanked me. “I'll 

,’ she said; and the upcome of it was that she moved 

er there to Old Lady Hardy's, and came to the bog every 

as long as the picking lasted. I didn’t doubt that Eben 
knew about it, but he said never a word. 

She stayed there all winter too. The old woman got down 

il bad with rheumatism, and the girl must have been a 

Ip. Folks in the v illage got used to seeing her, spoke to her, 
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and what not; but she kept to herself, almost as if she 
wanted to avoid making acquaintances. Only to me she fell 
into the way of being folksy; before spring came she was 
calling me Uncle Jone, same’s everybody else. Real fond 
of the woods she was, and we'd take walks together. There 
was one place she would always go to, a mile or two over be- 
yond there, where the woods come out on a pasture; she 
said there were partridges there, though all | ever saw were 
sparrows and juncos and such like. 

I remember one day when everything was frozen and 
white, and she had brought along a bag of crumbs and bits 
of fat that she’d saved for the birds. I was standing back in 
the woods so as not to frighten them, watching her at the 
edge of the field scattering the crumbs; the birds knew her, 
and they were hungry, too, and would fly quite near all about 
her. One had alighted on her hand, eating out of her palm, 
she standing still and smiling. It was a real pretty sight. | 
didn’t see her make any movement, but all of a sudden the 
birds flew up in a cloud and hid themselves in the trees until 
you'd not have known there were any there. Drusilla’s hand 
was still out, with the crumbs on it, but she was looking 
beyond. 

| looked too; and there was Eben, standing where he could 
watch het There was something passing between then 
through the air; even I could feel it, and I knew it was that 
something that had frightened the birds, made them fly away 
as though an electric current had startled them. Then her 
hand dropped, and he took a step or two forward; but he 
seemed to change his mind or else to see that she drew into 
herself a little. He went away, was out of sight ina moment; 
she scattered the rest of her crumbs and came back to where 
I was. Her face was as white as the snow, but she did not 
say a word about his being there, and neither did I. But I 
wondered what there had been between them to have fa- 
thered that look that even the birds felt. 


MONTH or two later we were out after Mayflowers. She 

was all bright and softlike with the joy of the spring and 
the finding of the blossoms; she would go on her knees with 
little murmurs whenever a patch of them showed pink. But 
my old back was not so fond of such work, so I found a fallen 
tree and sat down and lighted my pipe. It was pleasure 
enough just to watch her moving about and to hear her soft 
cries of happiness when she would come on a fine patch of 
flowers. She would bring the bunches to me as she picked 
them, like a child, and I'd have to tell her that I’d never seen 
anything like them before. She was just a young girl that 
day, as fresh and gay and as carefree as though she had 
never gone burdened with any secret of reserve; spring takes 
its own way with most of us when we're young. 

Farther and farther down the slope she went, into a sort of 
gully where a brook tumbled at that season, fed by the seep- 
ings of the hillsides. Sometimes I'd lose sight of her, then 
again I would see her moving or when she stood up; now and 
again she would call to me.. I had never seen her in such a 
mood. After a while I had smoked my pipe out, and it was 
getting chilly. She had not called up for a time, so I gathered 


SOMETIMES SHE LOOKED AT HER FLOWERS, SOMETIMES INTO HIS FACE. I KNEW THAT W ASN’T ANY 


up her flowers and set off to find her; and I did. Not as I 
had expected. There below, in a dusky place, winter’s leaves 
underfoot, the underbrush just alive, red and pale green, with 
the breath of spring, the brook tumbling past, anemones 
like white stars brushing her skirt, Mayflowers in her hand, 
and standing in front of her, talking and talking, my nephew 
Eben. Sometimes she looked at her flowers, sometimes into 
his face and away again. I saw her bend her head lower, like 
a picture I once saw of Mary before the messenger of the 
Lord, accepting her destiny. I saw him take her in his arms, 
hold her close to him, his head over hers. I knew that wasn't 
any place lor me, so | went ba k another Way 


I carried her flowers to old Mrs. Hardy's house before sup- 
} 


per. Drusilla came to the door and flushed red when she 
saw me. 
‘*| don't know’s you want these,’’ said I; and she laughed 
“Oh, Uncle Jone!’’ she said, and put her arms around my 


neck and kissed mec, 


bh \1 night, after Eben got done walking up and down 
the floor, he cleared his throat and said: ‘‘Er—Uncle 


Jone—I—you couldn’t guess—I thought I'd tell you 
‘Don’t have to,” said I. “I’ve watched the spring work 
folks before now And he laughed and thumped me on 
e shoulder and went out—to see her, I knew 
"Twasn't but a few days after that that I heard him tell 


ing old Sarah to set out the sprigged dishes; Drusilla was 
coming to supper. He was mighty proud when he brought 
herin. And she—well, you know what love does to a woman. 
She had always been handsome—tall and fine-looking; but 
now there was a gentleness about her that made her more 
beautiful. If there was still as much pride in her bearing it 
was different. Even her fine shoulders looked somehow 
softer, and there was a rosiness on her face that made me 
think of the pink dawn, of a spring morning. 

After the table was cleared away Eben showed her his 
things, told her about the folks that had used them, and 
about others of the family. Made me wonder, to hear him, 
how he had ever found out so much about them; and to me 
it seemed a queer sort of love-making. But Drusilla listened 
to it all as if she liked it; though I did notice as he went on 
that her face seemed to lose some of that rosy softness, that 
she took on more of the look of determined pride that she 
wore when she first came among us. At last she went over 
to that drawing of his that hung over the mantel, and began 
tracing her finger over some of the lines, stopping while she 
read the names. He was standing at her side, looking more 
at her than at the picture. 

“And there’s never been one of them, Drusilla, that did a 
dishonest thing,” said he at last. ‘They may have been 
hard, but they were square, and they lived open before the 
world, and didn’t have to be afraid.” 

Her hands dropped to the mantel 
turned so that she could look at him 
white. ‘ Eben,” she said. I cannot marry you 





\fter a minute she 
I saw her face was 


Continued on Page 176 
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PLACE FOR ME, SO I WENT BACK ANOTHER 
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(color and Beauty from lage Looms 


By Mrs. Epwarp CurTis SMITH 





JHE eyes of the world have recently 
| been focused upon a small Vermont 


farmhouse in an isolated section, 





] | 

laa | where, to a Vice President, was 
le , §) brought the tragic news of his chief’s 
death. By a strange coincidence it was in 
a Vermont farmhouse, if anything even moré 


wl end 

Pre ()} \ Vicl 

This I ‘ 

part of \ ) orty mil St. A 

ha iga | t t 

ublic e | ke] } . whos 
hand-woven linens are becoming moré¢ nd 


more widely known for their beauty of design 
ind perfection of weavin 

To reach Mrs. Fisk’s home, one motors 
through wooded, winding roads, where often 
the waters of Lake Champlain have crept 
across the road in shallow little pools. Then 
the road ends abruptly at the water’s edge and 
one hoists a signal and waits for a primitive 
ferry—always on the opposite side!—to wend 
its leisurely way across. This Chazy ferry is 


well known to those motoring to Montreal, as their way lies 
across the Isle La Motte, where Mrs. Fisk lives 


a two-story gray stone house or 


1e west shi 


for 150 years looking across the broad waters < 
Champlain to the Adirondacks, and has been the scene of 
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many a social and historic gathering, from 1 
days when English officers were billeted thers 
during the Battie of Plattsburg to contem- 
porary times. 

Now in the big attic chamber, with its dor- 
mer windows looking down all summer ot 
rows and rows of hollyhocks, old-fashioned 
looms are busy weaving household linens of a 
kind never before seen, a kind that only th 
vision of an artist could conceive. When Mrs 
Fisk first went to her husband's old hor 
; me 


had he for oe | 
ehold w leg 
Aft mM I 1 the 
cate pi f I se ip t ) | 
cided to tr weavil ig rug h ed 
with such succe ; that she are ised tl itere 
of all the small community, and soon iny 


looms were dragged out of the dark corners 
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ENRY JAMES was born 
in New York on April 15, 
1843, and died in London 
on February 28, 1916. His 
death must be reckoned 
among the casualties of 
@. the Great War; there is no 

Mims ae) doubt that the tremendous 
interest he took in the struggle, his pas 
ionate partisanship of the cause of the 
Allies, his anxiety, exposure and sleepless- 
ness were contributing factors to his tak- 

off. It isa pity that he could not have 

d to see the triumphant close of the 

iggle; but what he would think of the 
present situation in the year of grace 1923, 


‘ woe g 3 


INesss 
1 








is as problematical as the situation itself. 








His parentage and education were as 
happy for his career as those of Robert 
Browning and John Stuart Mill. Metro; 
politan and cosmopolitan, he was born in 
a huge city; he never knew the tragic frus- 
trations of poverty; and his father, in in- 
tellectual matters, was the incarnation of 
an interrogation point. The family con- 
versation that encircled his infancy was 
stimulating; even had he never left Amer- 
ica, his boyhood mentally would have been 
quite different from that of the normal 
snuffly child. Children that are brought 
up chiefly on motion pictures and automo- 
biles are bound to be intellectually incom- 
petent, no matter how healthy in body or 
amiable in disposition. Had his father 
determined that young Henry should be- 
come a man of letters, he could hardly 
have given him a better education. He 
enjoyed the advantages of a long sojourn 
n Europe, learning foreign languages, wor- 
shiping all forms of true art, and meas- 

ring human endeavor by the highest 
tandards. He never had to get rid of 
the thick prejudices caused by Philistinism 
ind provincialism; for he never breathed 
inything but the purest intellectual air. 
In nearly every instance the advance 
oward maturity consists fully as much 
shaking off falsenesses as in acquiring 
truths. The process of unlearning was, in 
the case of Henry James, almost negligible. 


-Anti-Feminist 


| IS only contact with Young America 
in the mass consisted of a brief resi- 
nce at the Harvard Law School; and 
e, like innumerable others, ‘‘abandoned 
w for literature.” 
lo the unregenerate Philistine, the life 
d talents of Henry Jame Ss were wasted 


showed little interest in questions of 


t) 


le 


cs, finance, business, sociology, mo- 

or religion. Until the Great War 
ke out in 1914, he was never a partisan 
d looked on at the political game wit! 
my. He regarded an artistic career as 


re dignified than entering Congress o1 
Parliament. In one of his novels, when a 





oung man announces his intention of becoming an actor, 

s family are scandalized, and suggest that he might enter 

7 politics, to which he replies: ‘‘ But comedian for comedian, 
isn't the actor on rather a higher plane?”’ 

In The Bostonians (1886), the most satirical of his 
novels, he holds up to continuous ridicule women who are 
obsessed by political and social activities, charity work, 
social betterment work, everything that goes under the name 
of ‘uplift.’ His views on woman suffrage never needed to 

be stated after the publication of that book; and although it 
if was omitted from the New York edition of his collected 
works, it may be that some militant suffragette had read it 
ind remembered it when she slashed his portrait with a 
knife. In this same novel his hero, who plainly carries the 
sympathy of his creator, speaks of American literature in 
terms reéchoed two years ago by Joseph Hergesheimer: 

I am so far from thinking, as you set forth the other night, that 
there is not enough woman in our general life, that it has long been 
pressed home to me that there is a great deal too much. The whole 
generation is womanized; the masculine tone is passing out of the 
world; it’s a feminine, a nervous, hysterical, chattering, canting age, 
an age of hollow phrases and false delicacy and exaggerated solici 
tudes and coddled sensibilities, which, if we don’t soon look out, will 
usher in the reign of mediocrity, of the feeblest and flattest and the 
most pretentious that has ever been. The masculine character, the 
ibility to dare and endure, to know and yet not fear reality, to look 
the world in the face and take it for what it is—a very queer and 
partly very base mixture—that is what I want to preserve, or rather, 
is I may say, to recover; and I must tell you that I don’t in the 
least care what becomes of you ladies while I make the attempt! 

The Great War changed his mental attitude as it did that 
of so many others. Instead of being interested only in 
artistic matters, he gave himself, mind, heart and soul, to 
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HENRY JAMES- 


Makers of 


American kiterature 


Henry James—-Americas Analytical Novelist 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


the struggle. Although he had not taken any real interest in 
American politics, he had not transferred his citizenship, and 
he would surely have died an American citizen if it had not 
been for the war. Some narrow-minded Americans have 
condemned him for becoming legally an Englishman. I think 
it was one of the noblest acts of his life. America had not 
entered the war; he had lived mainly in England; he was 
too old to enlist; and in order to identify himself completely 
with the cause, he transferred his allegiance. If this had 
cost him nothing, if he had really wanted to do it, he would 
have taken the step many years earlier; it was because it 
cost him so much, because it was so great a sacrifice, that he 
felt an impelling necessity to do it. For my part, I heartily 
applaud his conduct 

rhe letters written from August, 1914, to his death in 1916 
show a new Henry James. The cool observer becomes the 
passionate lover, the passionate hater. For the first time in 
his life he was stirred to the depths of his nature by senti- 
ments that had nothing whatever to do with art. 

Leaving out those last two years, Henry James, from the 
age of twenty to the age of seventy, was a writer of novels, 
short stories, literary essays; and he was nothing else. Few 
men have ever been able to give themselves so completely 
to a chosen profession. He was never married; he had 
enough money to keep him from the necessity of earning 
any, and not enough to employ his mind and time in taking 
care of it. He felt no obligations to citizenship or to any 
form of religious, moral or charitable work. He knew he 
was good for just one thing—literature; and if he ever ques 
tioned his moral responsibilities in the matter, there is no 
doubt that he completely justified himself. After all, in order 
to appreciate his attitude one must oneself be convinced of 


FROM THE PORTRAIT PAINTED BY HIS NEPHEW, 
WILLIAM JAMES, IN THE GARDNER COLLECTION, BOSTON 
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the vital importance of art in its relation 
to life; and one must remember that in any 
other occupation Henry James would have 
been a good deal worse than useless. 

I am not surprised that those who care 
nothing for literature should feel a sense 
of futility in the ardors of Henry James; 
such depreciation is entirely natural. But 
the most bitter attack ever made against 
him came not from a business man or evan- 
gelist but from a novelist, one for whom 
James had often expressed the liveliest 
affection and appreciation. The attack 
was therefore received by James with as 
much bewilderment as pain; his protest- 
ing letter is really an elaboration of the 
cry “Et tu, Brute!’ 

No two men could be more unlike in 
temperament than Henry James and H. 
G. Wells. The former believed that art 
carried its own justification; the latter 
was always an “‘applied”’ artist, using his 
powers as a novelist to further some cause 
of economic or social betterment. Wells 
is a propagandist, which James was em- 
phatically not. The exchange of letters 
between the two illuminates the whole 
question of the relation of art to life. 


Wouldn't be Boon 
\ HEN Wells published Boon, in which 


James was ridiculed, he—rather 
strangely—sent a copy to his victim, and 
on July 6, 1915, James wrote him a letter; 
the following extracts are significant: 


I have more or less mastered your apprecia- 
tion of H. J., which I have found very curious 
and interesting after a fashion—though it has 
naturally not filled me with a fond elation. It 
is difficult of course for a writer to put himself 
fully in the place of another writer who finds 
him extraordinarily futile and void, and who is 
moved to publish that to the world—and | 
think the case isn’t easier when he happens to 
have enjoyed the other writer enormously from 
far back. I am aware of certain things 
I have, and not less conscious, I believe, of 
various others that I am simply reduced to 
wish I did or could have; so I try, for possible 
light, to enter into the feelings of a critic for 
whom the deficiencies so preponderate. . ; 
I don’t mean to say I don’t wish I could do 
twenty things I can’t—many of which you do 
so livingly; but I confess I ask myself what 
would become in that case of some of those to 
which I am most addicted and by which inter 
est seems to me most beautifully producible 
I hold that interest may be, must be, exquisitely 
made and created, and that if we don’t make it, 
we who undertake to, nobody and nothing will 
make it for us; though nothing is more possible, 


nothing may even be more certain, than that 


my quest of it, my constant wish to run it to 
earth, may entail the sacrifice of certain things 
that ar yt the straight line of it. However 
; oe ey 
‘ i 
Tow h ive Wells replied, July 
1915 
There i rse a I tal é 
innate and developed attitudes towar life a literature To y 
literature like painting is an end, to me literature like architecture 
is a means, it has a use I had rather be called a journalist 
than an artist, that is the essence of it, and there was no other antag 


onist possible than yourself. But since it was printed I have re 
gretted a hundred times that I did not express our profound and 
incurable difference and contrast with a better grace 


Henry James replied to this letter at length, on July 10. A 
few sentences must be quoted: 


Of course for myself I live, live intensely and am fed by life, and my 
value, whatever it be, isin my own kind of expression of that. 
Meanwhile I absolutely dissent from the claim that there are any 
differences whatever in the amenability to art of forms of literature 


esthetically determined, and hold your distinction between a form 
that is (like) painting and a form that is (like) architecture for wholly 
null and void. There is no sense in which architecture is esthetically 


“for use”’ that doesn’t leave any other art whatever exactly as much 
so; and so far from that of literature being irrelevant to the literary 
report upon life, and to its being made as interesting as possible, I 
regard it as relevant in a degree that leaves everything else behind 
It is art that makes life, makes interest, makes importance, for ou 
consideration and application of these things, and I know of no sub 
stitute whatever for the force and beauty of its process If | were 
Boon I should say that any pretense of such a substitute is helple 

and hopeless humbug; but I wouldn’t be Boon for the world, and 


am only yours faithfully, HENRY JAMES 





Although the attack by his old friend caused Henry James 
much anguish, we may from a certain point of view be 
grateful for the onslaught; for it called forth an apologia by 
which we learn not only that our novelist believed in his 


(Continued on Page 174 
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SLOWLY HIS GREAT FINGERS LIFTED AND CLOSED DOWN OVER THE HOLES, 
RANDOLPH LOOKED ON, ENCHANTED 
-A-A-A-RON, A-a-a-a-ron! Big a, little a, If we hadn’t been watchin’ he mighta taken it out on us.” 


a-a-ron!”’ 

ar up the street a boy’s voice rose in 
} taunting cry. Then, as though frightened at 
“| his own audacity and having taken to his 
heels, there was absolute silence over Park 
Road this midsummer morning. But every 
: : boy within sound of that voice felt the elec- 
tric thrill of terror which the name of Aaron inspired. Ran- 
dolph and Albert, seated on the edge of the boulevard which 
skirted the boundary line of Rock Creek Park’s virgin wood- 
land, sprang to their feet and cast anxious glances about 
them. They were clad in short-sleeved khaki shirts, and over 
the shoulders of each were slung haversack and canteen. 

“Here he whispered Albert. 

Like rabbits the two scurried to cover in the woods. Al 
bert flattened himself behind an enormous oak, while Ran 
dolph dropped to his stomach beside a moss-blushed log. 
Then, with hearts beating in flutters, they waited. 

Presently sounded the chuck-chuck-a-luck of hubs play 
ing loosely on axles and in another minute the boys were 
staring from ambush at the two-wheeled, canvas-hooded 
cart drawn by a fat gray horse. The driver sat humped on 
the seat, a powerful man in corduroys and blue-flannel shirt. 
His face was covered with reddish-brown beard: the small 
eyes under the shaggy red brows shifted restlessly as though 
searching the roadside for his tormentor 


ee 


‘ > a A-a 
: y ' 


« 





ter 
comes. 


N' YW he passed and the horse’s hoofs beat loudly on the 
iN bridge spanning a wooded gorge at the park entrance. 
The two boys exchanged sheepish glances. 

‘““Now,”’ said Randolph, clearing his throat as he brushed 
the dirt from his clothes, ‘“‘who you reckon hollered at him? 


The two returned to the roadside and sat down again. 
‘What you reckon he’d do if he did ketch us, Ranny?”’ 
““That’s tellin’. What do kidnapers generally do with 

kids they ketch?”’ 

Albert grew thoughtful. ‘‘Maybe he ain’t a kidnaper; 
he'd been ‘rested before this, if he was.” 

“You think so? Huh, he’s too slick for that. 
so slick, how could he be a grave robber?” 

‘“Who th’ dickens says he’s a grave robber?” 

“Kirk does—that’s who,” returned Randolph. ‘He 
knows a man that’s a medical student that says, if it wasn’t 
for Aaron an’ cross-eyed Chris Baker, they never would get 
anybody to operate on. You know what they do?—put 
pieces of tires on th’ horses’ feet an’ th’ wagon wheels, so 
people can’t hear ’em at night when they go to th’ grave- 
yards.” 

Albert swallowed nervously and was about to offer com- 
ment on this astounding revelation, when they both clapped 
eyes on an automobile rolling down the boulevard for the 
park entrance. Both boys ran into the road and waved it 
down. ‘“‘Mister,’”’ they chanted, ‘give us a lift?”’ 

‘Where are you going?’’ asked the man, stopping. 

“Through th’ park out to th’ country,” answered Ran- 


If he wasn’t 


dolph. He caught sight of a bag filled with golf clubs on the 
rear seat. ‘‘You’re goin’ to th’ Chevy Chase links, ain't 
you? That’s jes’ where we wanter go; we'll walk from 
there.”’ 


“Hop in,”’ said the driver. 

The boys swarmed over the sides. 

‘*Gee,’’ chuckled Randolph, as they went through the park, 
‘we're some kinda lucky, all right! Last time—remember? 
About forty cars passed us without stoppin’.” 
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Throughout that drive Albert sat very quiet 
He couldn't turn his thoughts from that great 
hulk of a man with the red beard. Aaron was 
common property to the boys of Park Road, for 
the biography of every hundred-per-cent boy 
must devote at least one chapter to his ogre; 
without such a possession, boyhood would be 
sadly lacking in leaven. But this morning, fot 
some reason, the sight of Aaron had filled Albert 
with a new dread. He couldn't shake it off. He 
replied only in monosyllables to Randolph's 
rapid-fire monologue. 


N' )T until they had left the car as it turned into 
1 N the club grounds and after they had walked 
mile over a badly road that 


through a field of and 
stunted pines did Albert succeed in putting Aaron 


worn dirt 
broom 


a good 


twisted 


St dg 


out of his mind. And when finally the two 
boys had fought their way through a woods well 
igh impenetrable, because of its riot of sapling 


ind com«e littl 


Albert was hummiu 


and-brier undergrowth, upon a 


clearing, ming contentedly li 
the very center of this clearing stood a tiny hut 
with sides of pine branches and roof of thatch 
“Hot dawg!”’ Randolph slung canteen and 
haversack from his shoulders and entered the 


hut. ‘‘Everything’s all right,’’ he called from within. ‘‘ How 
‘bout th’ arsenal, Albert? You see about that while I’m 
fixin’ th’ fire.”’ 

Albert had relieved his shoulders of their burden. Now 


he stole into the thicket to the base of an enormous oak. 
He knelt and raised a large flat stone, revealing a wooden 
box half filled with a boy’s assortment of precious plunder. 
He examined the lard-smeared steel trap and unwrapped 
the oilcloth from two bows and a bundle of arrows to satisfy 
himself they were not warped. Then he reverently handled 
the great old horse pistol which Randolph’s uncle had given 
the boy from his collection of Civil War relics. 

Albert replaced the treasures, put back the stone and 
scattered pine tags over it. ‘‘Ain’t anybody been here,’’ he 
reported back to Randolph who was down on his knees 
blowing at the lighted kindling. ‘‘ Man, I betcher we ketch 
all kinda game out here this fall.”’ 

Randolph coughed with smoke and rubbed his streaming 
“Yeah, we'll make a coupla pitfalls with a sharp stake 
in th’ center too. Anybody that comes monkeyin’ roun’ 
this camp’s gonna wish he didn’t. I’m sayin’.” 

Albert was unpacking his haversack, kneeling with his 
back to Randolph. ‘But s’pose somebody fell in one; 
they'd have us ‘rested, wouldn't they?” 

“What right have they got here?”’ 

“We don’t own this land, Ranny.”’ 

““We own th’ camp, don’t we? Anyhow, we c’n make signs 
an’ put up: ‘Beware of the Traps.’ Anybody that walks in 
one then does it at their own risk, don’t they?” 

Albert had no answer for this. Randolph shoved a forked 
stick into the ground on either side of the fire, laid a sapling 
crosspiece between the two prongs, poured water from his 
canteen into a small lard pail and hung this over the fire. 
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‘How many eggs we gonna cook?” he asked, turning to 
bert. ‘‘We don’t wanter run short o’ provisions; there’s 
vays danger o’ gettin’ stormbound in a camp.” 
‘les’ two,’’ nodded Albert, passing the eggs over his 
sulder from the pile of provisions he was sorting on the 
yuund. ‘We got plenty o’ other stuff. ‘Boil 'em hard, 
nny Sie 
Randolph dropped the eggs into the little maelstrom of 
ng water and stood watching them as they tossed about. 
lhe next moment was for many weeks to furnish night 
e material for Albert. He heard a sudden commotion 
nd him and wheeled to see Randolph dash madly over 
fire, wrecking the improvised crane and scattering em- 
and sparks. As Randolph reached the thicket, he let 
e a terrified yell. Albert dropped a jar of peanut butter 
sprang to his feet. For one frightful moment he gazed 
Randolph's retreating figure. 
lhen, himself pursued by a nameiess horror, he tore after 
boy “Ranny, Ranny!”’ he cried. ‘‘Whatsa matter? 


atsa matterr 


B . Randolph was plunging through briers with the sound 
I horse that has wandered into a nest of yellow jackets 
ph yelled again; this time it was a gurgling screar 
brought Albert to a sudden stop and all but froze the 
ood in his veins. For he saw Randolph struggling wildly 
in the clutch of a powerful, red-bearded figure, which seemed 
to have risen from the earth to block the boy’s path. 
\lbert’s own cry was feeble enough. ‘‘Aaron!”’ he gurgled. 
On wabbling knees he turned and fought frantically at the 
briers, which seemed to reach out living tendrils to hold him 
for Aaron. His clothing was torn, his face and 
hands bleeding when, after an eternity, he reeled 
into the field of broom sedge and pine. Then he 
ran as he had never run before. The wind whistled 
past his ears. 
In the midst of a tremendously busy session with 
his morning mail Mr. Meredith answered the ring 
{ his desk phone, to hear his wife’s voice break 
remulously: 
‘Randolph, some 
Ranny.” 
The father smiled. ‘‘How unusual,” he an- 
wered. “‘What is it this time, Betty?” 
But there was no escaping the ominous import 
her summons: ‘You must come home right 
y; it’s—oh, it’s terrible!” 
Mr. Meredith’s face sobered instantly. He 


zed his hat, caught a descending lift and in a 


something’s happened to 


of minutes was on his way home. On that 
his reputation as a conservative driver was 
ficed on the altar of paternal anxiety. He 


up the terrace steps, past the group of silent, 
ing boys gathered in front of his home, and 
to the living room. 
His wife sat with her hands clenched in her lap. 
sne Was gray to the lips. In the center of the room 
od Albert Carr, pale to the lobes of his pro- 
lding ears. 
Well, what’s happened ?”’ said the father, look- 
g about for Randolph. 
Tell Mr. Meredith, Albert,’’ said the mother 
ikly. ‘Tell him.” 
\lbert swallowed three separate and distinct 
es before he could articulate. ‘‘Aaron's caught 


\ 


ly 


\aron?’’ re peated the bewildered man. ‘‘ Who's 


kidnaper, th’ grave robber 
\ fearful creature, a half-wit,’’ said the mother 
f tly the father’s iw set and his eves nar 
he quicke vay to awaken primitive 
in a human being is to threaten some 
of his own flesh and blood The father’s 
0k on a gleam that threw new terror into 


s harassed soul. 

le had « xpected to see Mr. Meredith rave or 
inder the blow 
g terrific in the man’s tense, measured step to 
hall phone, something awful in the calmness 
the voice which called police headquarters and 
ed for an officer, concluding with ‘“‘ My son has 

n kidnaped.”’ 


lo the boy there was some 


} IE father came back to the mother. ‘“ Don’t 
worry,” he said, resting a hand on her shoul- 
‘We'll have him back in a jiffy. I'll attend 


He went out to the front walk, Albert dogging 
els. Down the boulevard came a patrolman 
i motorcycle. Mr. Meredith signaled the man 
i Stop. 
‘Were you sent here from headquarters?” 
lhe patrolman shook his head. ‘I’m one of the 
k patrol.” 
My son has disappeared, caught by a half- 
ed creature called Aaron. You'll go with us, 
n't you?” 
‘Have you a warrant?” 
‘Oh, I'll attend to that later!” 
‘Well, it’s a bit irregular, but I guess I'd better 
Where did it happen?” 
Mr. Meredith turned to Albert. ‘‘Where was 
Albert ?”’ 
Out in our camp,” said the miserable boy. 
veard Ranny holler. He started runnin’, an’ 
in after him. All at once ol’ Aaron jumped up 
th’ woods an’ caught Ranny. I heard him 
ller again, I ran every speck o’ th’ way back.” 


| } 
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Mr. Meredith nodded. ‘‘Get in my car, Albert.”” He 
turned to the patrolman. “All right,”’ he said. 

Directed by Albert, the car, followed by the motorcycle, 
sped through the park. Mr. Meredith sat very straight at 
the wheel and his face was drawn. Albert glanced at him 
timidly, then looked away. He believed he would see mur- 
der this day. 

The father’s mind was working rapidly. His thoughts 
revolved about one great pivotal point —the calm, unshakable 
resolve that, half-witted or whole, the creature who had 
dared lay violent hands on his son should drink to the last 
bitter dregs full measure of retribution. 

Yet somehow there were other thoughts, vivid recollec- 
tions of a scene enacted this very morning, which came back 
now with fearful intensity He saw again his son's face 
when, as that morning at breakfast the boy had concluds 
his account of the secret camp, he had asked his father if h 
wouldn’t go out with them to it today. 

“Who would look after my business, Ranny?”’ 
had asked. 

“Then Saturday,’’ Randolph had pleaded. 
office half th’ day then.” 


s the only time | have for rolf.”’ 


| 


the man 


“You always 
close th 
But 

Randolph had 
would, daddy We could have 

Together! That was the keynote of this growing remorse. 
They could have lots of fun—together. The boy couldn't 
understand, the father remembered he had thought at the 
time. But now he was thinking differently. If he had gone 
out with him it would have gladdened that boy’s heart, and 
this ugly, cold fear would not be gripping at his heart nor 


iooKked Gaown I'd ive inyvthing 


lots o tun together 


THE SQUIRREL LEAPED TO HIS SHOULDER 
ro THE HEART OF 


No 
LA 


would these thoughts of vengeance be making the blood 
pound hotly through his temples. 

‘Nex’ turn to th’ left,’’ cried Albert, pointing ahead. 

The car took the turn and bounced over the rutted road 
to the very edge of the thick woods. 

Albert leaped out. 

“C'mon!” he cried. ‘I'll show you.” 

Father and patrolman followed the boy to the spot where 
the most terrifying moment of his existence had been lived. 

“I dunno which way he went,’’ he chattered, involuntarily 
clutching the patrolman’s sleeve. ‘1 never stopped to look.”’ 

The three fought their way through the tangle At last 
they came out in the open and stood looking across fields 
to a dense grove in whose shadows squatted a little structure, 
more hut than house. 


‘“We'll ask over there,”’ said Mr. Meredith. 


fe N waded through a field of stubble and briers, crossed 
a ditch and on the other side of a little patch of corn found 
a ribbon of path that led them straight to the sagging gate 
of the hut, for hut it was and nothing more, with its roof a 
thick layer of moss and its sides utterly covered with ivy, 
through which a single window looked out with Cyclopean 
tal The giant trees of that grove made one somber shadow; 


1 


1e whole place lay under a smothering 

Mr. Meredith strode up to the door and knocked. From 
inside came the sound of heavy treading. The door flung 
open and Albert shrank back. ‘‘That’s him. That’s Aaron,” 


he gasped. The boy felt numb with the thought that all 


(Continued on Page 186) 
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Why the Doctor Left 


ma\WENTY years after 

# graduation the class 
of 1900 of a Mid- 
western medical school 
fa) collected data on all its 
members. From asmall town in 
lowa an alumnus thus reported 
on himself and his career: 

L. F. R.—Specializes in deep mud, 
night drives, friends and enemies, 
good fees, and makes them pay it. 
Tries to deliver the goods in general 
practice. Those of you who are in 
g. p.in the country realize the danger 
of falling into ruts because of lack 
of hospital, laboratory and various 
clinical facilities. But some fellow 
has got to do it, and I have learned 
something, every year. Maybe I 
have learned a few things that the 
city boys do not know. 

There, in a nutshell, is the 
case of the country doctor. The 
type is dying out because there 
are so few recruits today of the 
spirit of this twenty-three-years- 
ago graduate, ‘‘specializing”’ in 
hardships, deprived of many of 
the aids to practice which mod- 
ern science regardsas necessities, s 
appreciating his own shortcom- 
ings and the liability of falling . 
into ruts, professionally, but 
still recognizing his place in 
the world, sturdily faithful to 
his responsibilities, and quite properly ‘‘ making them pay.” 

Adjusted to modern methods, which are increasingly 
mechanistic, the new-school diagnostician expects or feels 
helpless without all the refinements of a highly diversified 
science. Merely to determine what the nature of an ailment 
is, and before he begins to treat it, he must be able to have 
analyses made of the patient’s secretions; measurements of 
his blood pressure, and perhaps blood count; bacteriological 
determination of his sputum for tuberculosis, his throat 
mucus for diphtheria, his blood for typhoid or malaria; 
X-ray pictures for pneumonia conditions; eye examination 
for kidney complications, and so on through a long list, to 
which some new item, considered essential in proportion as 
it is new, is yearly added. What happens 
when the disease is identified? The average 
young physician who considers himself expert 
in one department of practice—and justly — 
modestly distrusting his capacity in all others, 
thinks instinctively of a specialist, if the dis- 
ease does not happen to come within his own 
particular field. Off with him to the hospital, 
where he can be examined by the throat, eye, 
abdominal, heart, nerve, Roentgen-ray, sur- 
gical, bacteriological, venereal and other 
skilled specialists. Unfortunately the hospital 
may be too far and is more than likely to be 
too dear. The young country doctor has got 
to tackle that case as best he can with the un- 
aided diagnostic resources of his eye, ear and 
fingers. It scareshim. He is unaccustomed to 
such diffuse responsibility. In his own definite 
line—anything! He will bring an assured 
knowledge to bear upon digestive troubles or 
throat complications, if he has been specially 
trained along those lines, or approach the 





most difficult obstetrical case—if he be a 
gynecologist — with confidence. But to accept THUS 
responsibility for the whole of that compli- IS MADE 


cated and delicate mechanism, the human 
body—that he shrinks from. And that is the 
main reason why the neophyte who attempts 
country practice, so often abandons it. He lacks the pre- 
scribed implements, and he never had the knowledge to 
work by rule of thumb. 


War Made Spectal ists 


te might not seem sufficient to account for the older 
element, as well as the younger, deserting the rural re- 
gions. They were, if a little restless, yet fairly contented, 
until war came with its unforeseen dispersive effect. For 
the war, as will be shown later, did for the older practitioner 
what up-to-date education does for the younger: it made 
him a specialist and a scientist, accustomed him to scientific 
precision instead of the hazards of intuition and the wisdom 
of experience, made him discontented with anything less 
than modern methods of precision. So he, too, abandoned 
his widespread practice and sought opportunities for further 
professional development. The countryside was stripped of 
its medical attendants. 

This, of course, is only a part of the general efflux from 
the country; all the people who live in the country seem 
possessed of a passionate desire to coop themselves up in 
cities, a tendency inadequately compensated for by the 
lesser desire on the part of urbanites to get out into the open. 
If the dwindling of the rural population has its influence in 
carrying the doctor with its ebb tide, it is equally true that 
the disappearance of the doctor makes the country less 









ANOTHER RECRUIT 


FOR THE 
MEDICINI 


By SAMUEL HopPkKINs ADAMS 


desirable as a place of 
residence jor-the other 
inhabitants. 

‘Thus is the vicious 
circle established. The 
stranded remainders 
who make loud outcry 
and deem themselves faithlessly abandoned when the doctor 
departs, observe the kindred phenomenon of other exoduses 
without protest, as Dean Lyon of the University of Min- 
nesota School of Medicine, who has made a special study 
of the condition, points out in a letter, citing the instance of 
a Michigan town: ‘Thirty years ago it had a doctor—I 
think, two—a dentist, a dry-goods store, a millinery shop. 
They are all gone. The people complain bitterly about the 
loss of the doctor, but they don’t mind at all going to the 
county seat, seven miles away, for their dental work, dry 
goods and millinery. It seems to me they have got to get 
accustomed to a new method of purchasing their medical 
attention, if they want it close at hand.”’ 

Some communities, however, manage to 
get along contentedly enough with a paucity 
of attendance which others would ill endure, 
witness these replies to a questionnaire cir- 
culated among postmasters of a Western 
state’s rural sections by an eminent educa- 
tional authority: 

This is the healthiest place in the U.S.A. We 
even have no cemetery. 


NO EASY-BRED CITY 
BOY CAN STAND THE 


STRAIN OF 
ATIC 


SYSTEM- 
EXPOSURE 


We have one big, fat doctor. 


Our climate is good we dont kneed no 
Doctor. 


We are well taken care of. One doctor, 
one chiro, one horse doctor, one retired 
horse doctor. 


And from a Southern town, this sig- 
nificant statement in response to a 
query as to local conditions: 


We thought we was up against it when 
the old doc that been here forty years died. 
But not a week a peddler does not come 
around with a car with medicine to cure 
whatever ails the folks, just the same as 
old Doc used to prescribe and charge you 
a dollar for the prescription. 


PATENT- 
rRADE 


Many a country doctor eliminates himself and renders his 
locality unprofitable for any successor by the negligent and 
ignorant habit of prescribing patent nostrums. A case of 
malaria comes to him; he takes the temperature, asks a few 
questions, sends the patient to the drug store to buy a bottle 
of Doctor Fakey’s Chill Tonic and collects a dollar. If the 
patient possesses even rudimentary powers of logic, he pres- 
ently reasons out that he can save a dollar on his next attack, 
by going direct to the druggist and cutting out the middle- 
man, which is all that such a practitioner is. Thus another 
recruit is made for the patent-medicine trade at the expense 
of the regular licensee. 

The “‘why” of the doctor’s departure is a various and per- 
haps a rather complex combination of desires, discontents 
and ambitions. At the outset of my inquiry I selected the 
man who, of all my considerable rural acquaintanceship, 
seemed most likely, by habit of thought, intelligence and 
professional qualities, to give me a comprehensive solution 
of it. To my “why” he queried, ‘‘Why didn’t I leave years 
ago? That's what I’ve been asking myself ever since.” 

“But it doesn’t answer my question,” I pointed out. 
“‘What made you leave the country?” 

He thought a moment. “Kaiser Wilhelm,” 
“There was also my wife,"’ he added. 

“T can get her side of it later. But you'll have to explain 
for the ex-Kaiser.”’ 

“It’s a queerly interwoven world,” he philosophized, 
“where the commercial ambitions of a war-lord sweep the 


said he. 


T/lustrations by 
Thomas Fogarty 


agricultural districts of a nation 
on the other side of the ocean 
pretty near clean of doctors. Yes, 
it was the war that did it, to 

and thousands of others like m 

““Made you discontented 
suppose.”’ 

“Scientifically,” he put 
quickly. ‘“‘War is the gr 
specializer. The machine is 
big and so minutely diversifi 
that no one man can do m 
than one little, microscopic job 
of his own; and all his spe 
faculties, if he’s got any, 
sharpened and directed for t] 
job. Well, they caught us a: 
sent us to Medical Officers 
Training Camp, and there thi 
best seientific minds in the pro- 
fession put us to our lessons 
again. Everything that was new- 
est we learned. Every latest and 
best invention, contrivance and 
discovery for the diagnosis, re- 
lief and prevention of disease 
was at ourcommand. We had a 
brand-new equipment of tools to play with, more dazzling 
than the small boy’s Christmas toy automobile repair kit. 
For a year or more we lived in this atmosphere of high- 
pressure, intensive training. The average middle-aged 
country doctor got more training out of three months in 
camp than he had out of his whole college course."’ 

This I knew, by experience, to be true. While I was in 
Medical Officers’ Training Camp I had seen those fine, 
modest, widely experienced country doctors— many of them 
past fifty; but that didn’t matter, for the physician, unlike 
the business man, is seldom too old to learn—shrewdl 
selected and directed for specialties by their instructors, 
exhibiting faculties which the keen upper officers were quick 
to seize upon and intensify, becoming medically modernized 
to a point where an environment bare of scientific resources 
could no longer satisfy them. 


Family ‘Doctor Still in Demand 


“TOOK at Doctor Blank, who used to be in M——,”’ con- 
tinued my informant. ‘‘ He was a general practitioner in 
a town of two thousand, with five competitors. There are onl) 
two left now, by the way, and one of them is too feeble to go 
out much. Doctor Blank developed a marked aptitude with 
anesthetics, threw himself into that with the fervor of an 
artist or a composer, and made a reputation, an army repu- 
tation. The war ended. What was Blank to do? Being an 
anesthetist in a town of two thousand is like starting a tap- 
estry store at a water tank. He had lost his interest in gen- 
eral practice. At best he’d only been an average man; but 
in his specialty he was first-class. It took some courage to 
drop a four-thousand-dollar-a-year sure-return practice, but 
he did it and went to the city. The first year he had a hard 
time. Now he’s making seven thousand to eight thousand 
dollars a year, and a reputation. What's more important, 
he is doing what he knows he’s best fitted for.” 

“But that doesn’t fit your case,’ I suggested. 
still a general practitioner.” 

“Yes, and that’s why I’m doing better than I ever did i 
my life. The first year after I moved I increased my earning 
by fifty per cent; now I’m making easily two dollars fo 
every one I made before, and taking things easier. I’ve kept 
a large part of my rural practice, since I can still reach it 
readily by car until the roads get bad, and I’ve added a good 


“You' 


(Continued on Page 218) 
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STILL RECOGNIZING HIS PLACE IN THE WORLD, 
STURDILY FAITHFUL TO HIS RESPONSIBILITIES 
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(The Sarah Addington story to be read in connection 
with these cut-outs will be found on page 40.) 
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DIRECTIONS 

" i out this page and paste it on a piece ol heavy 

wrapping paper. Old Mother Hubbard can use 
the blue cupboard which was in the Miss Muffet pi 
tures and Peter-Peter can sit by Polly Flinders’ fire 
place, which you had in the January cut-outs. Put 
on Piggy-Peddler’s green coat; then stand all the 
Pudding Lane children which you have already had 
around him, so that they can look into his old tin box. 
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**LOOK, DEAR,’’ HE SAID, 





pIN THAT fine little Midwestern city 
where we knew the Ambersons, lived 











the Oliphant brothers, Dan and 
Harlan, like and unlike—Dan the 
lovable, adventurous; Harlan the 
cultured, critical. 

Grandma Savage hadn’t ap- 
proved of the way their parents 


————_—_— et 

ignored the spare-the-rod-spoil-the-child rule, but it 

was quite plain that Dan was her favorite. And be- 

ing her favorite it was altogether like her to give 

him some plain talk when he came back from Yale 

and told her of hisengagement toa New York girl. Grandma 
Savage emphatically disapproved of Lena McMillan. ‘She'll 
use you and make you truckle to be used,’’ she exclaimed 
when she had seen a picture of Lena. ‘Get rid of her if you 
don’t want to die in the gutter!” 

More than that, Grandma Savage gave Dan another ad- 
visory jolt. She told him he ought to marry Martha Shelby. 
Followed then a third bit of mature advice—Grandma 
Savage was past ninety—as emphatic as the first: that he 
would be throwing his money away if he bought the Ornaby 
farm at the edge of town and attempted to start a building 
boom. 

But Dan bought the Ornaby farm and began talking about 
how the city would grow. Old Mr. Shelby gave him un- 
idorned information to the effect that the city would build 

kyward, not flatly countryward. Dan protested 

‘Why, ten ye oe 

‘You're 


ars trom now 


gettin’ to be a regular byword in this town,” 
Vir. Shelby algae Old George Rowe says you got 
nickname like some Indian s ‘Young Ten-Years-Fro 
Now 
And he ordered Dan out of his office. 


VI 

N°? FIGURE was more familiar to the downtown streets 
i N of those days than that of the young promoter of Ornaby 
\ddition. Always in a hurry and usually with eyes fixed on 
what appeared to be something important in the distance, 
he had the air of a man hastening to complete a profitable 
transaction before train time. Now and then, as he strode 
along, his coat blowing out behind him in the spring breeze, 
his gaze would be not upon the distance but eagerly engaged 
in computations, with the aid of a shabby memorandum book 
and an obviously dangerous fountain pen. Moreover, the 
shabbiness of the memorandum book was not out of keep- 
ing with the rest of him; for here again Harlan’'s sketch of 
his brother failed to exaggerate. 
had disappeared almost in 

brief reappe: 
church with his mother 
he talked earnestly 
of the week he 
Harlan said, of 


Dan's metropolitan gloss 
and though it might make 
Sundavs, when he walked to 
and swung the gold-topped cane as 
to her of Ornaby Addition, yet for the 
did seem to be almost unconscious, as 
what he wore; so much so that his mother 


a da\ . 


irance upon 


rest 


gently scolded him about it 
‘What will people think of me,” she asked, ‘if you insist 
on going about with two buttons off your vest, and looking 


as if you haven't had anything pressed since the flood? 


Whenever | do get one ol your suits to look re spec table, you 
wear it out to the farm and forget to put your overalls on, 
and then you climb trees, | suppose, or something else as 
destructive; and after that you rush off downtown wher 
everybody sees you looking like the Old Scratch—that’s 
what vour father said, and it troubles him too, dear You 
were so particular all through college, always just the very 
pink of fashion, and now, all of a sudden, you've changed the 
way some young men do when they've married and got care- 
worn over having two or three babies at home. Won't you 
rv to relorm, deat ts 





“‘jyusT AHEAD OF US THERE’S 





SOMETHING YOU’RE GOIN’ TO BE MIGHTY 


By BootTH TARKINGTON 


T/ustrations by Frank Street 


He laughed and petted her, and went on as before, unre- 
formed. Clerks, glancing out of the great plate-glass windows 
of a trust company, would giggle as they saw him hurrying 
by on his way from one office to another, rehearsing to him 
self as he went and disfiguring his memorandum book with 
hasty new mathematics. ‘‘There it goes again!’’ they would 
say perhaps. ‘ Big Chief Ten-Years-From-Now rushin’ the 
season in year-before-last’s straw hat and a Seymour coat! 
Look at him talkin’ to his old notebook, though! 
that’s about all he’s got left he can talk to without gettin’ 
laughed to death!”’ 

Dan found one listener, however, who did not laugh, but 
listened to him without interruption, until the oration was 
concluded, although it was unduly protracted under the 
encouragement of such benevolent circumstances. This was 
Mr. Joseph Kohn, the father of Dan’s former partner in the 
ornamental bracket Kohn & Sons was 
lishment formerly National 
‘cheap Jew dry-g prosperous 
| 1ughe “cd apolog etica 


(Guess 


an estab- 
Avenue as a 


housewives 


business. 
mentioned by 
store’’; and 
lly about 
But 
& Sons widened; small shops on each side 
and the ‘‘cheap dry-goods store”’ 
‘cheap department store,”’ until in time it became 
iry to omit the word “‘cheap.”” Old Joe Kohn was one of 
the directors of the First National Bank; he enjoyed the 
friendship of the president of that institution, and was 
mentioned in a tone of respect by even the acrid Shelby. 

In the presence of this power in 
the land, then, Dan was profuse 
* his utmost possible eloquence. 
Unchecked, he became even gran- i. 


oods 


anything the happened to 


ars went by the facade of 


as the ye 


VE bought there 
Kohn were an 
nexed, was spoken of as a 


custom- 


diose, while the quiet figure at the 
desk smoke dacigar thoughtfully; 
and young Sam Kohn, not yet 
admitted to partnership with his /} 
father and older brothers, but a 
floorwalker in the salesrooms 
below, sat with his elbows on his 
knees and his chin on his fists 
listening with admiration. ‘‘ My 
gracious, Dan,”’ he said when the 
conclusion at last 
appeared to have 
been reached, 
“you are 
tainly a natural 
born goods seller. 

I wish we had you 
on the road for . 
us.”’ 

‘Yes, Sam,’”’ 
his father agreed 
pleasantly. ‘ He 
talks pretty good 
I don’t know as 
I seldom heard 
no better 





cer- 


PROUD OF SOME DAY. 


The NGdlander 
















ne) yy | owe 


IT’S ORNABY ADDITION, LENA’”’ 


‘But what do you think of it?”’ the eager Dan 


urged. ‘‘What I want to know—don’t you think 
"ve made my case? Don't you believe that Ornaby 
Addition ——"’ 


“Let’s wait a minute,’’ Mr. Kohn interrupted 
quietly. ‘‘Let’s listen here a minute. First, there's 
the distance. You say yourself Shelby says he ain't 
goin’ to put no car line out there; and it’s true he 
ain't,” 

“But I told you 
Kohn. I expect to 
Shelby next week.”’ 

‘‘He don't,’”’ Mr. Kohn remarked. ‘‘He spoke to me yes 
terday a good deal about it at bank directors’ meeting. No, 
Mr. Oliphant; don’t you expect it. You ain’t goin’ to git no 
car line until you got people out there, and how can you git 
people out there till you git a car line? Now wait!"’ With a 
placative gesture he checked ely who had instantly begun 
to explain that with enough capital the Addition could build 
its own tracks. ‘Wait a minute!’’ Mr. Kohn went on. “If 
you can't git enough capital for your Addition, how could you 
git it for acar line too? No, Mr. Oliphant; but I want to tell 
you I got some idea maybe you're right about how this city’s 


I haven't given 
have another 


that up, M1 
talk with Mr 


goin’ to grow. I've watched it for thirty years, and also | 
know something myself how the people been comin’ from 
Europe, and how they're still comin’. It ain’t only them 


people come to the cities from the country like they didn't 
used to. The more they git a little bit education, the mort 
they want to live in acity; that’s where you're goin’ to git a 


the people you claim’s goin’ to crowd in her: 


big puportion 
there Ornaby 
Now wait! I’ 
limes are 


sten a minute, Mr. Oliphant; that 


Bie i 
1 is awful far out in the 
you now, Mr. Oliphant, pleas changit 
all the time we git so much new invented machinery 
willin’ to live ways from where the 
ain't on a car line. Why isthat? It’s be- 
can't afford a horse and buggy, but now they got 
bicycles Sut you can’t git ‘em to live as far out as that 
here Ornaby’s farm, even with bicycles, because except in 
summer the roads ain't nothing but 
mud or frozen ruts and snow, and 
you can’t git no asphalt street put 
out there. The city council wouldn't 


country 


bet aust 

Workin’ 
even if they 
cause they 


peopl are some 


wor k, 


“Not today,’’ Dan admitted. ‘I 
don’t expect to do this all in a week 


Pa or so, Mr. Kohn. But ten years from 
F J now -" 
4 “Yes; that’s it!’” Mr. Kohn in- 
Ait: % terrupted. ‘“‘You come around and 
\e talk to me ten years from now about 


it, and I might put some money into 
it then! Today I can’t see it. All at 
the same time if I was you I wouldn't 
be discouraged. I won’t put a cent 
in it, Mr. Oliphant, because the way 
it stands now, it 
don’t look to me 
likeno good prop- 
osition. But you 
already got your 


own money in; 
you should go 
ahead and not git 
discouraged, be- 
cause who can 
swear you won't 
git it out again? 


Many’s the time 
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] seen a man git his money out and clean up nice when every- 
body believed against him, the way they all believe against 
this here Ornaby’s farm right today.’’ He rose from his chair 
and offered his hand. ‘‘I got a business date, Mr. Oliphant, 
so I must excuse. I’m glad to talk with you because you're 
old friends with Sam here, and he always speaks so much 
ibout you at our family meals at the home. Good-by, Mr. 
Oliphant. I only got to say I’m wishin’ you good luck, and 
ope you keep on at it till you win. You got as good a chance 
is many a man, so don’t give it up.” 
Dan repeated the last four words a little ruefully as he 
vent down in the ele vator with Sam, who was his escort 
Don't give it up.” Well, not very likely!’’ He laughed at 
the idea of giving it up; then sighed reflectively. ‘‘ Well, 
nyhow, he’s the first one I’ve talked to that said it. Most of 
he others just had a grand time lau ghin’ at me and told me 
give it up! I appreciate your father’s friendliness, Sam.” 


*AM shook his head. ‘It ain’t that exactly,”’ he said, with 
a cautious glance at the young man who operated the ele 
vator. ‘‘Wait a minute and I'll tell you.’’” And when they 
upon the main floor he followed his friend 
the busy aisles and out to the sidewalk ‘It’s this 
Dan,” he ‘You ain’t got any bigger ideas of how 

we're goin’ to have a great city here than what papa has; hi 
don’t talk so much in public, as it were, the way you been 
doin’, but home I wonder how many thousand times we got 
to listen to him. That’s why you had him so interested he 
sat still like that. But he ain’t goin’ to put money in it now. 
| know papa awful well; it ain’t his way. I wouldn't say it 
to anybody but you, Dan, but I expect right now he'll own 
a good many shares stock in that Ornaby farm some day.’ 
‘What?’ ’ Dan cried, surprised. “W hy, you just said —— 

‘“T said he won't put money in now, Sam explained with 

a look of some compassion. ‘‘ Papa won’t ever take a gamble, 
Dan; he ain’t the kind. He’ll wait till you go broke on this 
Ornaby farm; then, if it looks good by that time, he’ll get a 
couple his business friends in with him, maybe, and they'll 
send some feller after dark to buy it for thirty-five cents. 
He wouldn’t never mean you no ill will by it, though, Dan.”’ 
‘Oh, I know that,’’ Dan said, and laughed. ‘ But you're 
mistaken about one thing, Sam, and so’s he if he counts 


d ejTiie rged 
ough 


said. 


” 
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on it: I’m not goin " broke on it. Why, Sam, ten 
years from now —— 

“You told papa all about that,’’ Sam inter- 
rupted hurriedly. ‘‘You talked fine about ‘it, 
and I wish I could run off an argument half as 
good. It’s a shame when a man’s got a line 6’ 
talk like that he ain't got a good proposition be- 
hind it.”’ 

“But it zs good. 
now s 


‘Yes: 


Why, even fwo years from 
‘But 


any 
city, 


by then it might be,’’ Sam said 
now you got an awful hard gang to get 
backin’ out of in the business men of our 
Dan. They didn’t make their money 
so easy they’re willin’ to take a chance 
once in a while, you see.” 
‘I expect so,’’ Dan sighed; and then, 

consulting his memorandum book, 
hands with this sympathetic 
and hurried away to see if he 
obtain another interview with 
W. Johns, the president of the 
iber of Commerce He was successful to just that extent; 
granted the he: iring, but failed to arouse a 
ore serious interest in Ornaby Addition than had hitherto 


b en shown by this too humorous official. 
R. JOHNS was cordial; told Dan that he did “‘ just actu- 
ally love to listen about Ornaby Addition”’; that he was 
always delighted to listen when he had the time, and went on 
to mention that he had said openly to the whole Chamber 
at the Chamber's Friday lunch: ‘‘Why, to hear young Dan 
Oliphant take on about Ornaby Addition, it’s as good as a 
variety show any day!”’ 

Mr. Johns was by no means unfriendly; on the contrary 
he ended by becoming complimentary on the subject of Dan’s 
good nature. “‘Of course, you aren’t goin’ to get any business 
man to sink a dollar in that old farm, my boy; but I do like 
the way you stand up to the roastin’ you get about it. ’Tisn’t 
every young fellow your age could take everybody's whoopin’ 
and hollerin’ about him without gettin’ pretty hot under the 
collar.”’ 


shook 
friend 
could 
John 
( har 


he was readily 





— et 


29 


a ad 


money, 


Dan said. 
in a little 


“Oh, no,” 
you to put 
you laugh.”’ 

“But you can’t,’’ Mr. Johns pointed out. 
“That's why I kind o’ like the way you take it. 
We don’t put in a cent, and we get hundreds of 
dollars’ worth o’ fun out of it!"’ 

“TI guess that’s so," Dan admitted, and he 
went away somewhat crestfallen in spite of Mr. 
Johns’ compliment. 


can get some of 
I don’t care how 


S SAM KOHN said, these men of business 
had not made their money easily; they had 
made it by persistent caution and shrewdness, by 
patient saving, and by self-denial in the 
their youth; they were not the take a 
chance in a while.’’ Orations delighted 
them, but would never convince them; and as 
the months went by, Dan began to understand 
that if Ornaby Addition was to be saved, he 
alone would have to save it. He worked himself 
thin at the task; for he was far from losing heart 
admitted even to himself that he was attempting 
in imy gee His letters to Lena filled with Ornaby 
Addi of ch her own ideas appeared to be so 
that sometimes hx 


di 1ys ol 
men to ~ 
once 


and nevet 
were 
whi ndefinite 
wondered if she didn’t 
She wrote him: 

It seems to me you must spend a great deal of time over that 
Ornaby thing. Is it really so beautifully interesting as you say it is? 
Of course I do understand you’re immensely keen on it though, and 
I’m glad it will be such a great success and all that. I certainly hope 
it will, because as I warned you I’m an extravagant little wretch and 
always in a row with papa about it. But I do hope you don’t feel 
you'll have to spend lots of time out there after we’re married. Of 
course we must be as practical—disgusting word!—as we can, but 
I do hope you'll arrange so that you won’t need to do more out West 
than just oversee this Ornaby affair for a week or so every year, 
because I adore you and I’ll want you to be with me all the time. 

Cousin Oliver has some works—I don’t know what it is they make, 
but I think it’s metal things for plumbers or something equally 
heinous!—and his works are out in the West somewhere too. He 
only has to go there once or twice a year and gets home again the 
next night. I do hope you'll be sure to make arrangements like that 
about yours. At any rate, be sure not to have to go out there next 


» in her perusal 
of his missives. 
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SHE SAID. 
YEARS J 


IT 


ST 


year, not unless you just hate your poor Me! I couldn’t bear for 
inything to interfere with our having a full year abroad. I won't 
let you leave me in Nice or Mentone and run back to your old Ornaby 
thing for weeks and weeks! If you dare to try anything like that, sir, 
I'll flirt my little head off with some dashing maitre d’hétel. Writ 

tantly and tell me nothing shall spoil our full year abroad together 


Instantly! Or I'll think you hate m« 
—— gave Dan a bad hour as he tinh roo at 
home try ing to construct } eph to t Lhe 1 ill eal 
broad now considered so definite b Lena had beet ither 
tchily mentioned between them in New Yorl ie had 
eed with a faint and concealed uneasiness tha vedding 
ourney to Southern France, if he could manage it, would 
ve lovely but afterwards he had forgotten all about it; 
ind, being in his twenties, he was yet to learn how often 
the casual implications of men in their tender moments 


ire construed by be ittested bonds, sworn to, 
igned and sealed found 
himself on the defensive, as if the impossibility of the full 
year abroad were a wrong to her, an unintended 
but nevertheless a wrong for him to explain 
and for her to forgive. He added to his opening 


explanations: 


women to 


So now, as he answe red Lena, he 


one, 


We might go to Europe two or three years from now 
Of course I don’t expect to make the Addition my life 


work | hope to be going into other things as soon as 


I've put this on its own feet. You show you've got a 
onderful business head in your letter, de ir, because a 
I ght to be just the way you say tought 
so he only needs to oversee it The broad pri cipk 


o be ' 
of business aren’t often understood by a woman, and it 
makes me proud that you are one of the few who can 
You do understand them so well, I see it must be my own 
fault I haven’t given you the right idea about Ornaby 
Addition. For one thing, see an Addition isn’t a 
vorks exactly, though not unlike as it might seem, 
cause both 2 great deal of 


What I am trying to 


you 


ittention and energy 
do is to 


need 


»get them started 


lay out 


in addition to the city, making streets and building lots 
that afterwhile will become part of the city, and my 
land won't be really an addition until that is accom 


lished. It is a wonderful piece of land, with superb trees 
1 good clean air, though I have to cut down many « 
tl trees, which | hate to do, in order to la it the lot 
What troublk me so much since reading y r last letter is that I 


lon’t see ny way here at all except tor 
wedding and a stop at Niagara Falls if you 
» see, dear, and well worth 


1 I didn’t think enor 


a lew 
would like that itis a 
the 


to leave days tor our 


sight you ought t time—on our way 













here I’m afrai ) ibout the trip abroad when 
ve spoke of it and didn’t fully understand it was a settled thing as 
rhat is all my fault and I’m going to be mighty sorry if this 






i big disappointment to you. I would sooner cut off my right hand 





Oo? 


0 





VYLY 
PROVE 


PROVES I STILL 
I’M RIGHI 


HAVE A 
ABOUT 


LITTLE CURIOSITY I’D 
HOW THIS BABY’S GOING 


than let anything be a disappointment to you, Lena, and I don’t 
know just how it happe ned that I didn’t know before how much you 
were counting on spending the year in Europe 

Another thing that hurts me, and I hardly know how to speak of it, 

this: I ought to have consulted you before I plunged into this 
work—I see that now—but I got so enthusiastic over it I just 
ihead, and now it’s impossible for me not to keep on going ahead 
with it, and that means we have to li I did hope to 


went 


e here. Lena 
} 


persuade y to be willing for us to live here t I only hoped to 
yer de you to it, and now I’m afr tk nay look to you as il 
| forced it Cha i r hea Live 
elieve it I t ht of } vi I ght t 
Or fat ht it ld be a nake 
fortune and help build up n it But WwW e al l 
nonev s tied Ip t. we'll lL, e to ettle down till t he iob 
rough—don’t ever doubt it’s going to be a big thing; but I see how 
yu might look at it. If do look at it as forcing you, please 
ry to forgive me and believe I did mean for the best for both of 


My mother and father want us to live with them, and I think it 
vould be the best thing for us todo. There 1 great deal of room, 
ind if we rented a house we couldn’t get a very comfortable or good 


looking one, I’m afraid, because all we can spare of what 
I have left will just have to go into the Addition. 

Please write as soon as you can to tell me how it strikes 
you, and if you can say so, please say you don’t think I 
meant to force our living here, and you still care some 
thing about me. 

The trouble is you don’t know what a great place to 
live this is, because you haven’t ever been anywhere ex 
cept a few places East and in Europe. You would soon 
get used to the difference between living here and New 
York, and after that you’d never want to live anywhere 
else. Of course it’s mighty pleasant to go to New York 
or Europe for a visit and then, and most of the 
people you’d meet here do that, just as you and I would 
hope to when we could afford it, but for a place to settle 
down and live in, I know you’d get to feeling we’ve got 
the most satisfactory one on the face of the globe right 
here. Won’t you write me right away as soon as you 
read this and tell me you don’t think I’ve tried to force 
anything, and, anyhow, no matter what you think, you 
forgive me and haven’t changed toward me, 


VII 

B° . Lena did not respond right away. Instead, 

she altowed a fortnight to elapse, during which 
her state of mind was one of indecision and her 
continuous emotion a sharp irritation; both of these symp- 
toms being manifest in an interview she had with her brother 
George, one day, when she finally decided to consult him. “It’s 
so indecently unfair!’ she complained. “It zs forcing me; 
and his letter was a perfectly abject confession of it. He ad 
mits himself he’s compelling me to go out to that awful place 
and live with him.”’ 


now 


dear 
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rWENTY 


“How do you know it’s awful?’’ George inquired mildly 
‘“‘He’s the most likable chap I ever knew, and he comes from 
there. Doesn't that look as if : 

“No, it doesn’t. Just think of being compelled to listen to 
everybody speaking with that awful Western accent! I can 
stand it in him, because I like his voice, and he’s only one 
but imagine hearing nothing else!’’ Lena shivered, flinging 


out her beautiful little hands in a despairing gesture, illu- 
minated by tiny stars of fire from her rings. ‘“ Just imagine 
having hundreds of ‘em talking about ‘waturr’ and ‘but 
urr’ all day long 

‘Oh, I dare say the speak of other matters at intervals 
( ,eorge said , If that the supremest agony you have 
face, Lena, I don’t see why you're kicking up such a row 
with yourself. I'd rather like to go out there myself.”’ 


) 


“What in the 

“Well, for one answered seriously, ‘* becaus« 
I like Dan, but principally becauss 
from New York.” 

“To live?” she cried incredulously. ‘I could understand 
that if you meant you'd like to get away in order to live in 
Paris, but to want to go out and bury vourself in one of those 
awful Western oi 


world for 
reason,”’ he 
I'd do well to get away 


<s ARIS!” George exclaimed. ‘‘For me? 
idea is a short life but a merry one!” 

“Why not? It might be better than living to a hundred on 
‘waturr’ and ‘butturr’! What's the matter with you and 
New York?” 

““Nothing’s the matter with New York except that it’s got 
so many sides it can be whatever one chooses to make it, so 
that a weak character like me gets too many chances t 
increase his weaknesses here. There’s no question about it, 
Lena; I’m a weak character. I've proved it to myself too 
many times to doubt it. A smaller city is pretty much one 
thing, but New York is anything because it’s everything 
The trouble is with me; I've slid into making a New York for 
myself that I can’t break away from unless I emigrate. My 
New York is Uncle Nick’s offices for as few hours a day as 
I can fool ’em with; and after that it’s three clubs and the 
Waldorf, the Holland House, Martin’s, Jack’s, two or three 
roulette holes, incidental bars, and sometimes the stage door 
of the Casino. The rest of the time I live in a hansom cab 
\ pretty thing, isn’t it!” 

‘Then why don’t you change it?”’ 

‘Because I can’t. I can’t get myself away from the crowd 
I've picked up, and that’s the life they lead. Funny, too; I 
don’t really like one of 'em, yet I can’t keep away from ‘em 
because I’m in the same ruts and talk the same lingo and 
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nk the same drinks. 


‘kk forward to!” 
‘What is?” 


‘Drunken stockbroker,” 


spondency. ‘That's me, if I live to forty.’ 

I'd rather be one than buried in a mudhole on the 
“I'd rather be anything than that, vet 
precisely what my thoughtful fiancé informs me I have 
) I think perhaps he'll learn whether I have 


iirie,”’ said Lena. 


hoice about. 
not, though!” 


Better think it over,’’ George advised, with a thoughtful 
ice at his sister’s flushed and petulant face. 


best thing for you.”’ 
What!” 


| l MIGHT,” he insisted 


stepping New York of your own, Lena 
ins mighty little tea for you, my dear 
other day he'd never met a human being who could sur- 
the 


as many Benedictines in 


That’s the real trouble, I suppose, 
d there’s a certain future ahead of me—a pleasant one to 
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“No 
Dan's 
family 


tactful way to say some things, Lena. 
You may get proposals from some of 
these men you meet at parties mother 
and father don’t know about ——-”’ 


George replied with laconic ‘‘Never mind, please, George. Do that. 
’ you have to be quite so ——”’ the ma 
“Yes,” he said decisively. ‘Quite. el 


The family have made it clear what 
they'll do if you try again to marry 
one of the wrong sort, like Venable.” 

‘The wrong sort!’’ she echoed pathetically, though with 
bitterness ‘toward her brother. Then, after a moment, 
‘‘He was the most interesting man I ever knew, and a great 





improv 
explain 
that, Dan Oliphant looks 1 
pictures 
you'd just have to live up to 


some you as such spotle 


‘It might be 


artist. He was know the truth, I took such 
‘Unfortunate in his domestic experiences,’’ George inter- lighted on his account when | 
rupted, concluding the sentente for her dryly. “And you you; but when he seemed to 
‘You've made a pretty quick were unfortunate in overlooking—well, to put it tactlessly, it might turn out pretty w 
‘Tea at Sherry’s’ in seeming to have no objection to what I’m afraid I must sometimes for a man to ha 
A man told me_ call his somewhat bigamous tendencies, Lena.”’ good for a woman to live u 
George !”’ about him, don’t you?” 


afternoon as you can. ‘““My dear, I'm trying to say something helpful. Eligibles 


that, you get too much musi of our own walk in life enjoy dancing with you or buying “ ES,” she said. ‘‘I wou 
You're crazv!"’ Lena cried ‘I live on musik Benedictines for vou, but after Venable, none of "em would if I didn’t. I really did 
‘ ou don't he said You keep vourself 0 \ ‘ to that’s not being in love with 
You go on music debauches, Lena. You don’t take it Chat’s enough, p e, Gseorg ril And 


1 art; you take it as an 
excitement. You keep 
our emotions frothing 
with it, and that’s why 
ou can’t get along with- 
out it. If you hadn't been 
n the habit of getting 
vourself woozy with 
music, that Venable affair 
would never have hap- 
pt ned.” 
‘‘George!’’ she said 
harply, and her eyes, al- 
ady angry, grew more 
lliant with increased 
notion. ‘‘Shame on 
ou ‘pe 
“Oh, well ——” he said 
la atively. 
‘It’s a thing you have 
o right to make me re- 


ember.” 
‘Other people remem- 
r it,” he said with a 


“You 
In't think because no- 
outside the family 
speaks of it to you, 
isn't thought of and 
erred to when you're 


ther’s grimness. 


ken of.” 

She looked pathetic at 
ind reproached him 
broken voice. ‘‘Un 


nly! One would think 


own my own 
othe r = 4 
Your own brother is 


it the only person that 
d speak of it to you in 
endly wav, Lena. You 
w how the rest of the 
ly speak of it to you 


t} 


ney do 


she 


unfair,”’ 


Nobod\ 


s SO 


eve! 


\V! NEEDN’T 
yo into that, 


said ge ntly 


1vsell it Was ou 

al emotions on top 

constitutional lack ol 
etion. Oh, I don't 
ne you. I've spent too 


ch time trying to covet 
own indiscretions from 
e family. I'm really 
the family black 
eep than you are, only 
1u had worse luck. I only 
ention it to get you to 
nk a little before you 
lk of throwing Dan Oli- 
int over rather than to 
ind live in the town 
3 so proud of.”’ 
She wiped her eyes, 
oked a little, and pro- 
sted feebly: “‘But the 
vo things haven’t any 
nnection, What 
it’s Venable got to do 
th éd 
‘Well, you make me 
y it,” George remarked 
she paused. ‘I think 
1 understand as well as 
o; but if you want me 
be definite, I will.” 
‘Not too definite, 
ease, Creorge ie 
‘How can I be anything 
? There isn’t any 


ore 


ser 














,”’ he said, ‘I’m explaining that 
the best thing in sight. The 
weren't too pleased about him, 


1 admit; but they couldn't help seeing 
For my part, I think it might be 


king of you.”’ 
on’t care to be made, thanks.”’ 


‘“‘T mean you might have a chance to 


ce, living somewhere else,’ he 
ed calmly. ‘‘But more than 
ip to you so worshipfully—he 
‘ss perfection—it seems to me 
If you want to 
to him I wasn’t too de- 
saw he was getting serious about 
be so n ich so, I thought maybe 


ell both ol 


ve sue , and 


his idea of you 
a fancy 


lor you It S good 
1 ideals 


p to’em. Besides, you 


Idn’t have said I'd him 
fall a lot in love with him, but 


marry 


spending my ll in some ter- 

| i ‘ oin to ‘ ip to 

e more than pretending 

to be somebody I’m not. 

I get enough of that with 
the family, thanks.” 

“You think you won't 
try to be the gir! he be- 
lieves you are?’’ George 
asked gravely. 

“Don't be silly! Why 
on earth should I pretend 
to be anybody but my- 
self?” 

“In that case,’’ George 
said, ‘“‘] hope you'll write 
poor Dan that you refuse 
to be compelled and have 
decided to break your en- 
gagement. He'll be pretty 
sick over it, I’m afraid, 


but I think you'd both 
live happier and 
longer !”’ 

With this brotherly 


tribute, spoken Im a rue 
ful humor, he departed, 


leaving her at her small 


Fren h desk, where the 
sheet of blue-tinted note 
paper betore her remained 
blank except for a few 


teardrops 


In spite of his parting 


idvice, C,eores had re- 
leved neither her ince 

cision nor her conviction 
that she was being ill 


treated by het 
Nevertheless, 
one thing,she was inclined 


to accept tha 


lov I 


xcept 
ex 2) 


lor 
t advice 
ce terrent 


oe 
the group 


lefined b 


Was 
ol people 
(,eorg' ane 


ersell in tones never en 


ved to be 


na ne Dele 


clan greatness due to his 


torical descent and hered- 


itary merit. To their view 
Ne W y ork was aconglom 


erate bac kground for the 
MecMillans and a not ex- 
tensive additional gentry, 
principally English and 


Dutch in origin. Beyond 


he conglomerate | 
ground \l \l 
permitted the 

be aware of certain 


foreigners as gentry, and 
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What (shildren are Reading Today 


ORE degrading books are published in a year now than came 
from the presses of American publishers in a generation 
before the War! And they are read chiefly by women and 

young girls!” 

This exclamatory outburst is credited to a lecturer of the sort ridi- 
culed in the facetiousness of the day as a “has-been who views with 
alarm.” To ‘view with alarm”’ in any age or generation develops a 
tendency toward exaggeration; and in this case, unlike the cases of 
wheat and pig iron, we have only meager statistics and classifications 
to go by. Furthermore, there is that inevitable clash of opinion and 
judgment as to just what is degrading and demoralizing. 

The modern publisher can scare up a claque for almost anything he 
puts out nowadays. Books that contain the cheapest sort of sex filth 
as a theme are heralded as epochal achievements in modern expres- 
sionism. Meaningless phrases are employed to tout them. Jackets are 
devised to shock you into reading them. Advance proofs are sent to 
anyone who might be impelled to denounce them publicly. And if 
only an anti-vice society could be persuaded to go to court and begin 
proceedings to suppress the volume, spectacular success is assured. 

The majority of men are not fooled by such claptrap. There is no 
novelty in it that makes the slightest appeal to them. Thedevice is too 
familiar. They encounter its use every day in the selling of bogus oil 
stock, in the promotion of shady corporations, in the exploitation of 
new cults and sciences. But the “innocent’’ women and young girls 
are thrilled. They rush to the book counter and buy. 

Parents everywhere tell you that the younger generation of today 
is hard-boiled and shockless, so what is the use of seeking to prevent 
them from reading slimy books and going to slimy plays? Negations 
result only in deceit. And yet it is these same parents—mothers 
mostly —who buy these books and bring them home. That is how nine 
copies out of ten fall into the hands of the children who read them. It 
isn’t a case of the parent failing at negations. They aid and abet the 
appetite for sex trash, for books with such titles as Fiery Youth, The 
Science of Love, Passion, Trial Marriages, Mixed Marriages, An Ad- 
olescent’s Diary. These are not actual titles, but they aresynonymous. 
They are devised to serve the same purpose of enticement that the 
“‘box-office”’ titles serve in the case of motion pictures. Frequently 
the sex title is employed purely as a decoy. The book itself does not 
justify the title. The prurient-minded reader buys a gold brick. 
Where something “snappy” and “ peppy”’ is expected, they find only 
turbid trash or cheap pseudo-science. At other times when the title 
is not a camouflage to lure, the jacket of the book advertises its “ dar- 
ing’’ merit out of all proportion to either its daring or its merits. 


ASHIONS change almost as swiftly in the case of up-to-date 

literary muck as they do in clothes and millinery. First we have 
a run of hectic Arab romances, then a series of new interpretations 
of the dangerous age. The South Sea Islands were worked thread- 
bare, and the terrible flapper has been burned to a cinder. 

More and more of this slime is piling up on the home bookshelves, 
and, as it sells, a certain group of publishers is making more and 
more tempting inducements to authors to meet the demand, and 
more and more writers who built their reputations upon wholesome 
standards, who revealed in their early writing clean and healthy 
minds, are falling into line to help shock this shockless age. 

The college professor is being made excellent use of in the skill- 
fully organized drive to cloak the over-sexed sex novel with respect- 
ability. Anyone who has any pretense toward intellectuality may 
read as he runs, or run as he reads, week after week blurb reviews 
by this professor and that professor, in which he is informed that 
the really vital modern writer is in rebellion at the old forms and 
standards and has nobly broken from the shackles of hypocrisy to 
write boldly and frankly of the unthinkable and unspeakable. 














A few years ago the motion-picture producers were signaled out 
as a target for a nation-wide crusade against degrading and demoral- 
izing films. Public attention was centered upon the “rottenness”’ of 
Hollywood. There isn’t the slightest doubt but that there was need 
for this reform wave, and just now we are beginning to reap evidences 
of its result in the production of a large number of really great pictures 
that are attracting enormous patronage. 

Yet the motion pictures never got quite so low as much of the cur- 
rent literature is descending. You did not find adjacent signboards 
reading “THis is A CLEAN Picture!” and “Tuis ts A Dirty Pic- 
TURE!”’ on two neighboring picture houses. But that is what you will 
find on the same newspaper page devoted to book advertising. Here 
is an example: In one column on the book page appears: ‘“ THE Dim 
LANTERN, A CLEAN Book, 75th Thousand”’; in the very next column, 
“STARTLING TRUTHS ABOUT LOVE AND MARRIAGE. This Book 
Frankly Analyses the Most Vital Problems of Love and Marriage. 
Tells Who is to Blame if a Husband Ceases to Care for His Wife— 
Shows How to Attract the One You Admire . Is Daring But 
Can Safely be Read by Any Man or Woman.” 


T MAY be a healthy sign that few, if any, of the more flagrantly 
I slimy books have ever approached the big editions achieved by clean 
books, but there is no doubt, if you believe the reports from some pub- 
lishers, that they are gaining in popularity. Certainly the publishers 
are becoming more and more vehement in the frankness with which 
they advertise them. 

Their book-reviewing claque is getting ever noisier in the 
demands that we shuck off our American prejudices against filth 
and give our young and not-so-young intellectuals the same full 
freedom that is enjoyed in France, Germany and Russia. Or if we 
would not go quite so far as to adopt the standards of indecency and 
degeneracy that are characteristically Parisian, we should at least not 
hold our noses at the new freedom of British modernism. 

The idea of a censorship of books, state by state, is suggested from 
time to time, to the consternation of some book publishers and some 
authors. Last spring there was a great flurry toward censorship in 
New York State; but it came to nothing and in the end seemed to 
result in an increasing flood of just the sort of literature it was proposed 
to suppress. 

When the censorship bill failed, the lid came off. A suppressed 
book received a clean bill of health in court and has gone through 
edition after edition—notwithstanding that it was a dull book and not 
nearly so objectionable as scores of others that came after it. 

We are too big and too complex a body of people to get very far 
with official or political censorship of books unless we are driven to it 
by extreme offensiveness. We can do vastly more with such organiza- 
tions as the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, the Library associations, the League of Women 
Voters, the Professional Woman's League, and the like. If it is true 
that women are vastly in the majority as book buyers, it is mainly 
their job to clean up, if they are really interested in putting a better 
grade of literature into the hands of their children. 


ERTAINLY thereis no end of good books that they can promote 

the sale of at the expense of the muck that is seeking to crowd 
them out. There is still a big and impressive list of American writers 
who have not sold out to the slime factories. The day of hypercritical 
American prudery has most undoubtedly passed, but there are normal 
decencies that must be preserved, if we are to maintain any of the 
essential traditions upon which our social structure was established. 
Public opinion appeared to achieve the impossible in the case of motion 
pictures in a very short time, and it can do the same in the case of 
the printed word between book covers in an even shorter time. 
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Does the Dynamic Marvel of Today Gain Peace or Regret? 


HE age-old illusion of living “happy 

ever after’’ is fading from the minds of 

women. They have suddenly acquired 
some knowledge of life which obscures their 
ancient faith in just happiness. They are be- 
coming the apostates of the good little life they 
used to live, bounded by prayers and love be- 
hind the bright windows of a mere home. What 
they want now is liberty, not the bondage of 
love; the right to do and achieve, not content- 
ment. They are acquiring a new set of adjec- 
tives, such as “‘able,”’ “ efficient,”’ “influential,” 
“distinguished."’ They are tired of the old ones, 
like “‘meek,”’ “‘matronly,”’ “‘ maternal,”’ “kind,” 
““domestic.’’ Who wants to be called “‘an esti- 
mable Christian lady”"’ in her obituary now? 
Or have carved on her tombstone that she was 
merely the “devoted wife of’ So-and-So? Very 
few of the up-and-coming women of the present 
moment! 

Far be it from me to criticize them on this 
account, for I am a trifle confused myself about 
choosing my obituary and tombstone inscrip- 
tion. Like all the rest of my hurrying sex, I 
may want to flare up a bit in the public eye at 
the very last. But as women, I am telling you 
that we are developing strangely belated prob- 
lems in our lives which never occurred to the 
women behind us, for the very good reason that 
for them life was simply a matter of plain duties, 
with no answers and no rewards save by faith. 
Still, it seems to me that this former woman 
retained to the last a faint fragrance of happi- 
ness about her which we have not got. 


Which ts the Wiser Woman? 


HAT I want to know is whether she was 

not after all the wiser woman. I do not 
remember, for example, that she ever worried 
about her husband. Sometimes he made her 
happy ; sometimes he made her unhappy — which 
is often the manner of all husbands, ancient or 
modern. But she did not make a problem of 
this husband, as the middle-aged wife does now. 
“What shall I do with my middle-aged husband, 
to keep him safe in the fold of domestic love?”’ 
is a subject debated now from one end of this 
country to the other. And so far as I have been 
able to learn, not one single woman has published 
an answer to it. They seem to raise it only to 
drop it, face about and ask themselves another 
question: “What shall I do with my own life, 
now that the children are grown and out of it?” 
They are answering that one. The woman 
who has lived past her fiftieth year 7s the modern 
woman. It is miraculous. Men at that age are 
done for. They do not come again; but she is 
just now starting a new and amazing career. 
She is becoming one of the social and political 
engineers of her time. She is making this age 
her age. She is outstripping even the business 
woman and the professional woman in her effect 
upon national life. And she is leaving that super- 
fluous woman, the childless young wife, far 
behind in the dancing dust of another road. 


By CoRRA Harris 


She is everywhere becoming the feminine chair- 
man of local affairs. She is the “national 
committeewoman’”’ twice over in every state 
of this Union. She is almost invariably the 
‘‘madam president”’ in every one of the twenty- 
seven thousand women’s clubs in this country, 
with a membership of nearly four million eager, 
restless women, ready for anything from putting 
over an amendment to the Constitution to con- 
trolling the next Presidential election, with their 
ballots. And you need not fool yourself, even if 
you are a man and disposed by nature to de- 
ceive yourself about women—she is really the 
controlling spirit in all the women’s strictly 
political organizations, no matter how many 
younger women hold prominent offices in those 
leagues and organizations. 


Once They Retired After Fifty 


E CAN account for all the other types 

of modern women, industrial and profes- 
sional. Like the “flapper,” they are the prod- 
ucts of conditions; but this excellent, active, 
willful fifty-year-old woman is a phenomenon. 
We have never seen her like before, and we shall 
never see her again. She represents the last 
valiant surge of latent power in the former order 
of American womanhood, born and bred to 
fixed standards of life whether they were rich 
or poor, learned or illiterate. 

Our national life must be enriched by her 
efforts, but it doth not yet appear what her own 
personal reward will be. I may be mistaken, 
but I have a woeful feeling that to have been 
able, efficient or even famous in the days of 
your strength is neither comforting nor satisfy- 
ing at the very last, when you are old and tired 
and in need of the intimate consolations of love 
and a softer companionship than political as- 
sociations can give. And one thing is certain, 
this woman is losing the peace and privileges 
of her old age, that deaf-to-the-world compo- 
sure of the mind and spirit that was the reward 
of such women in the past. 

Formerly women retired from active life 
after they were fifty years of age. The strain 
of hoping and planning and doing was over. 
Their husbands had also passed through the 
laborious exacting period when husbands are 
the working disturbers of women’s peace. They 
had either prospered or failed in a worldly way 
and become good-natured or meek accordingly. 
Or they had died, leaving the middle-aged wife 
in comfortable circumstances, or a “widow 
indeed’’ in uncomfortable circumstances. In 
any case, she had passed through the worrying 
period with that man. Her children were 
grown and married, with homes of their own. 
Everything was now very quiet in her life, like 
the restful end of a long, hard day. 

Nothing was further from her mind than far- 
ing forth into the world with a gavel and a 
press agent to start another career of her own 
in the world. She let go her waistline, turned 
as gray as she pleased and grew a trifle stiff in 


her joints from not being obliged to take as 
much exercise as she used to take. She was not 
so good a housekeeper, because this house was 
no longer on duty; it had also retired from the 
turmoil of youthful life. It was the home of a 
peaceful woman grown old without pride and 
satisfied with merely her virtues. She had at- 
tained that philosophy of age which is opposed 
to stirring up things, even the dust. But her 
flowers were always doing better than when she 
worked and pruned them so often. Grass every- 
where and sprawling splendors of bloom—how 
many times have we seen old women like that 
ballooning about old, neglected gardens like 
that! Merely the biographer of her flowers, 
merely learned in old-fashioned manners and 
customs, but otherwise sweetly unlearned. 

Presently, say at the age of sixty, she could 
no longer retain her thoughts. Her lid came off, 
and she must say everything that popped up in 
her neat little mind. You could see through her 
then like a prism of the years, a thousand good 
little deeds shining in her own light, but not 
one great deed. What I remember about her is 
that she invariably went back to her Scriptures. 
She read a psalm for refreshment now and then 
as you take a cup of tea. She said her gray- 
haired prayers early in the evening without 
wrestling with the Lord about anything, went 
to bed, slept well and was always up verg,early 
in the morning, doing her infinitesimal deeds of 
goodness while it was cool and quiet and before 
the younger people were out disturbing the 
peace and silence of the world with their noise 
and business. 


A Quiet Heart or Restless Fame 


HE left no heel-prints or banners behind her 
denoting power or fame. No one, except 
possibly her husband and children, ever rose up 
to call her ‘‘ blessed’’—and that in a whisper. | 
would not go so far as to claim that she achieved 
happiness, but she inhabited that region of the 
mind and spirit where happiness 7s. She left a 
fragrance of memories behind her which we 
shall not leave with all our works better done, 
because they are not the same kind of works. 

This is the question: What will it profit the 
modern, middle-aged woman to gain the whole 
world and reform it if she loses her mental and 
spiritual attitude toward peace and happiness 
at the very end of her days? I suppose a suc- 
cessful and distinguished old man feels very 
well. He keeps the goose step of his vanities to 
the end, but success and distinction are not so 
nourishing to an old woman. Merely worldly 
praise makes her peevish then; what she needs 
is private peace and a quiet heart, not so much 
wisdom of life which has become useless. 

Years ago I knew a good wife and devoted 
mother. She did her duty down to the youngest 
Benjamin son in the family. Then she stepped 
out, and for the last twenty years she has been 


(Continued on Page 57 
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Evening Gowns Gleam With Neral or Glitter With Stones 


and plain or printed velvet are the 

smartest for evening. Gold lace 
with gold cloth is a favorite and there 
is much black lace. It's a winter of 
gorgeous gowns instead of pastel party 
frocks. Of Spanish suggestion is the gown at ex- 
treme left above —its slanting tendency developed 
in tiers of plaited ivory silk net—each tier edged 
with black ribbon and silver lace. The bodice is of 
ivory satin and the slippers and stockings silver. 

Stateliness and dignity are personified in the 
black velvet, second from left, with the popular 


I: MATERIALS, metal brocades 





The sketches on these two pages are from leading designers whose 
nations set fashions, and are shown here for their news valu¢ 
dresses made on similar lines in your local stores 


circular movement introduced in a godet of velvet 
at right side of back. This is held in with a band 
of gold ribbon, or cloth embroidered in colored 
beads. The uneven hemline calls attention to 
black silk slippers, brocaded in gold and colors. 

A dinner dtess of old gold lace, embroidered in 
black and worn over a black slip, may have the 


You will find 
No patterns are offered 


straight unbelted effect, featured this 
origi winter, or a narrow belt of velvet tied 
at right front. A deep flounce of black 
velvet introducing the new circular note 
is rounded up at each side, and the foun- 
dation slip is of velvet also. 

A smart young matron, with a rose-leaf com- 
plexion, wisely selects an ivory-brocaded faille, 
with silver roses and leaves interspersed with larger 
leaves of gold. Four lines of gold circle about the 
skirt, and a deep collar of silver lace falls over the 
shoulders. Narrow gold ribbon ties at the normal 
waistline, slanting upward in the front 
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Those who adopt a severely exaggerated coiffure 
also seek the sophisticated in gowns. At extreme 
right on opposite page, an airy trifle of white and 
silver lace is heavily embroidered with rhine- 
stones. The bodice is very Parisian in that it is 
modestly rounded in front and has a deep V in 
back. The embroidery divides in back to form two 
glittering trains. The frock is over flesh-colored 
crépe de chine and with it silver-brocaded slippers 
and silver stockings are worn. A small fan of 
white ostrich and a choker of crystal beads com- 
plete the costume. 

A bouffant frock of the Lanvin type at extreme 
left above is of pale peach brocade, embroidered in 
silver and gold of the palest shade. Flaring pieces 
of brocade, edged with gold thread, form fascinat- 
ing little panniers at the sides, and the top of bodice 
is embroidered to a yoke of palest peach chiffon. 


The embroidery is in circlets and trailing garlands, 
and gold-brocaded slippers are summoned to com- 
plete the costume. 

A beauty of Castilian type revels in a black-lace 
dinner dress, close fitting in waist over a black- 
satin slip, and wide and bouffant as to skirt. Vivid 
flowers of taffeta are appliquéd on the lace —scarlet 
and yellow, purple and rose—and at the side a bow 
of black velvet, which also serves as a girdle. 

In the center above, a perfectly plain bodice of 
flame velvet has a very full skirt, sloping decidedly 
up in front and quite dazzling us with its cloth of 
gold facing. Like a tiny bib, the skirt extends 
across the front only above a sash of gold, its edge 
stitched in red. Slippers of black have red heels 
and gold-strap trimming. Second from right, a 
glittering golden gown of brocaded /amé—straight 
in front and back—has only a side drapery to mold 



































it to the figure. Coils of Jamé-covered cloth hold 
in place this drapery and the single panel which 
extends on left side asa train. The neck is square 
in front and round in back, as in many new dresses. 
At right, a dinner 

gown, with apron- 

&) A front drapery cut cir- 

LH cular, has flowers in 

shades of amethyst 

across front of girdle. 

Vionnet had a special 

material woven for 

this dress—with gold 

threads on a flame- 

colored crépe de 

chine—scarcely heav- 

ier than georgette. A 

= gold band edges hem. 
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THE DETECTIVE ROSE; HE HELD THE CREPE DE CHINE IN HIS HAND AS THOUGH HE WERE ABOUT TO PUT IT UP FOR AUCTION 


Lhe Flouse of Broken Dreams 


T WAS like ‘‘nerves’’—this appalling 
restlessness that drove Torkil Reid 
out into the chilly streets, into the hot 
moving-picture houses and the cheer- 
ful, blaring raucousness of music halls. 
@e%,| And this restlessness was compan- 
e 5 ey ! Pe ioned by a hot, endless hatred of 

iaeett| familiar things. He felt that if he could 
have got far enough away from them, in surroundings sufh- 
ciently alien, he could have achieved freedom from Fannie 
and the eternal surmise that obsessed hint; but again and 
again he was driven back to the quiet house in the dreaming 
square, where Miss Proctor and Papa Pip and the little poet 
still lingered, with their minds on chintzes and chances and 
the little nest of rooms they had found. 

And Tom Ripon was always there; very, very quiet and 
grave and steady, eating himself into the atmosphere of the 
house with little quiet acts and gestures of homeliness and 
domesticity; not lover ways to arouse Torkil’s instant antag- 
onism, but in some subtle manner husband ways; nothing 
flauntingly possessive, but rather the air of having possessed 
for a long time. 

And Torkil went in to see them and came away again soon 
with that nostalgia that he suffered for Fannie enriched and 
intensified sharply. He could not keep away, and yet when he 
was there he could not stay. They had not that warm, vo- 
luminous shield against him that lovers use; they did not 
suggest that definite ensconcing of the newly married; there 
was something so placid, so gentle toned in their manner 
and their ways to each other as to suggest a mellowed, long- 
established intimacy. This was achieved quite unconsciously 
by Fannie out of the conscious and never-slackened restraint 
of Tom Ripon; no word, no gesture was ever allowed to 
escape that should break up the placidity of their cama- 
raderie, the reassuring tranquillity of their relationship. 








“T°ORKIL carried his restlessness to Marjorie Money- 
penny, knitting blue jumpers beside a wood fire. He told 

her all the news of Kane, of Judy, of Pat; he read her bits of 
their letters. They were gay letters that brought light to the 
dark little room and an involuntary smile to his lips. 

“Well, they all seem jolly happy,” she said cheerfully and 
prosaically. ‘It’s a good thing.” 

“You know that Bolshevik chap I told you about,” he said 
slowly, experimentally; ‘Ripon, Tom Ripon. He wants to 
marry Fannie O’ Rane.” 


By CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE 
I/ustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


She looked up quickly, then down. It gave him an odd 
feeling, as if she photographed him off guard. ‘“‘ Well, things 
are panning out wonderfully,” she said. 

‘But the man’s a swine,”’ he burst out. 

“You're not her guardian, Torkil.”’ 

“That isn’t the point.” 

He was aware of her healthy gleaming brightness almost 
like an affront, the gilt of her absurd hair, the pink-and- 
whiteness of her, the jewel gleam of her vivid blue eye; it 
seemed forged to launch just that one quiet, pertinent ques- 
tion that got under his defenses: ‘‘ Well, what is the point, 
Torkil?”’ 

“Goodness knows!” he said irritably. 

When he got back there were two piteous letters, one from 
Pat and one from Kane. Kane wrote impulsively, reckless 
of grammar and coherency: 


Fannie says she’s going to marry that stoat Ripon. They are 
going to live on in the square and make a home for the old people. 
Oh! Torkil, she doesn’t, she doesn’t really know the least little tiny 
thing about life! You must stop it, somehow you’ve got to stop it! 
I know Ripon. We’ve seen him quiet and smooth and sleepy before 
He isn’t bad. Underneath that quiet smooth lies all sorts of cheap 
mental bric-a-brac she’d loathe to live with. Oh! you must do 
something. He’s mean-souled, and Fannie isn’t that. I know she’s 
over age, but you’ve got to think of something! My goodness! 
you've got to! I’m writing Bobbie to go over and see you. You've 
got to stop this absurd thing! 

The old people don’t want to live with her. They want to be on 
their own. I mean, it’s plain truth, so few people want sanctuary, 
Torkil. I’m writing Fannie. There must be something low and dis 
gusting in Ripon’s life you can find out. Men like that always do 
have something like that. Their very ways of working and eating are 
different, Tom Ripon’s and Fannie’s. I know you don’t understand, 
but all this is terribly important to a girl. You’ve been so splendid 
about everything, Torkil, we do look to you to be splendid about 
this. Fannie wanted a guardian more than any of us, if poor old 
Daddie had only known. Oh! Torkil, she’s lived all her life in a 
fairy tale and now she can’t see its the ugly toad who’s asking her 
and not the fairy prince. 


Pat wrote briefly on a page in “prep” time, but in equal 
distress. 


Torkil put on his hat and went across the square. 
There was an unwonted gravity about the little pun- 
chinello who opened the door. ‘Is Miss ¢ )’Rane in?” 

“‘She’s in, sir.” 

“Is she alone?’ 

“Mr. Ripon’s with her, sir. 
an upset, sir.”’ 

“With—with Ripon?” 

“Over Mr. Ripon. They won't live with him.” 

“Who won't?” 

‘‘Papa Pip, Miss Proctor and Mr. Cole. He had ’em all in 
the drawing-room this afternoon and told them he was going 
to marry Miss Fannie and make a home for them all.”’ 

“I see,”’ said Torkil slowly. 

“I'm not staying either, along of him. If you hear of a 
place, sir ys 

““Where is she?”’ 

“In her own study, sir.”’ 

He saw the danger of it all. Everyone had turned against 
Tom Ripon. He had become the under dog. Her life had 
been a happy, conscious ministration to their needs. Clever, 
clever, cunning Tom Ripon! 


There’s been a bit of 


N THE stairs he met Miss Proctor. The little woman 
had been crying. She drew him into the drawing-room. 
“You've heard?”’ she said. 

“I’ve come about it.” 

‘He had us all in here her voice quivered with indig- 
nation. “‘“Qh! You need a real gentleman to offer you the 
bread of charity and yet make it seem like cake. Of course 
we did exactly what he wanted us to; I see that now. We 
flared up against him. Ripon was clever. He sat there as if 
he were stunned by it all. I heard him say: ‘I’ve made a 
mistake. They don’t want me. Nobody wants me.’”’ 

She listened, crept quietly outside the door and returned 
with the little poet Cole. 

“Ripon has played chess with us all,”’ he said. ‘‘We’re 
where he meant us to be at the beginning of the game.”’ He 
paused. ‘‘He’ll carry off the queen,” he said. 

“Not while I’m here.” 

‘Because you're here,’’ said the little poet Cole quietly. 

“‘Something must be done,’’ said Torkil. His thoughts 
stood suddenly on tiptoe and then whirled round him like 
fiercely attacking things. ‘I’ve had letters from Kane, 
from Pat.”’ 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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The prettiest sight I ever see 

Is my bowl and my spoon beside it! a 
It’s a picture bright for my appetite i] 
With the Campbell’s kids inside it! 








oat 


| CA bowlfiul of good health 
for the kiddies’ luncheon 


Or s upper 


sent 


Let them eat freely the wholesome and nourishing vegetable 
purees prepared as cream soups. Even for the very young, many 
leading physicians commend cream soups containing tomatoes, peas, 

f asparagus, celery and other vegetables. 

Do you realize how quickly and easily you can prepare such 

cream soups with the aid of Campbell’s? All of the painstaking care 

necessary in making the smoothest and finest of purees, from vegetables 
of splendid quality, is already done for you in the spotless Campbell’s 
kitchens. Here every single ingredient, no matter how minute, is 

: selected, prepared and blended with strict scientific accuracy. You 
simply add to these Campbell’s Soups an equal quantity of milk, 
according to the simple directions on the label. Then you have ready 
to serve to your children, delicious soups which you know meet every 
requirement for quality. Campbell’s have the confidence of the most 
careful mothers. 

Soup for your children’s health—every day! 


le CAMPBELL SoUP ge op * 


CAMDEN, N. J., us 








21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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IF you prefer one of 
the Armstrong designs 
illustrated below to the 
floor shown in the pic- 
ture, order by number 
from any good linoleum 
merchant. 


Inlaid No. 3510 






Carpet Inlaid 
No. 763C 





Armstrong's Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 








Ta E brown Jaspé linoleum floor unifies the 


entrance hall 


and living-room opening from 


it, because it blends so harmoniously with the 
pleasing color scheme. 











Where linoleum floors 
were planned from the start 


HE suggestion of Armstrong’s Lin- 

oleum for these floors came from 
the architect. It was part of the house- 
finishing plan that the entrance hall and 
living-room should be done with rich 
brown linoleum floors. 

The couple for whom the house was 
built had to have linoleum explained to 
them. They did not know that, when 
properly laid, linoleum makes a_per- 
manent floor—a smooth, unbroken ex- 
panse of color that harmonizes with the 
walls and furnishings. 

They did not know that the floor of 
linoleum is the easiest of all floors to 
clean. Linoleum does not ab- 
sorb dust or take up stains, and 
is economical because, since it 
does not crack or splinter, it 
never needs expensive refin- 
ishing. 

An occasional waxing and 
polishing restores its bright, 
new appearance. 


Look for the CIRC 


810 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsyloania 








Any good furniture or department 
store can show you this modern linoleum 
in beautiful Jaspés (two-tone effects), in 
parquetry and tile inlaids, carpet in- 
laids, rich plain colors, and attractive 
printed designs, also 
printed and inlaid. 


linoleum rugs, 

When you see this modern linoleum 
and consider the advantages it offers as 
a floor, you will understand why Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum is advocated for every 
floor in the house. 

Write to our Bureau of Interior Deco- 
ration for ideas as to proper patterns and 
colors for use in any scheme of home 
decoration. No charge for this service. 


**The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration”’ 
(Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 
Sent, with de luxe colorplates of home inte- 
riors, on receipt of twenty cents. 


ARMSTRONG CoRK COMPANY, LINOLEUM DIVISION 





trademark on the burlap back 
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How to Lay Linoleum 
on Wood Floors 


IN summer wood floors expand. 


In winter they dry out and con 
tract, with a tendency to open up 
the cracks between the boards. 
Your linoleum floor, therefore, 
should be cemented (not tacked 
over a lining of builder’s deaden- 
ing felt which has been previously 
glued to the bare floor boards. 
The felt takes up expansion and 
| contraction and gives you a per- 
manent, waterproof, good-looking 
floor. The added service and wear 
this method gives are well worth 
the extra cost. 
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‘So has Fannie."’ The little poet was very 
iet. ‘‘Her attitude is so natural, so inev- 
ible, Torkil. It’s just a sequel to all that has 
ne before. Ripon secures her through his 
ed of her. He promises her the material to 
build her world. At the back of her mind 
e can't believe that Kane and Judy and Pat 
ve done with it all. She believes they'll creep back to 
sprove you.” 
‘One can't tell her,”’ said Miss Proctor with quivering lips, 
hat we are very glad to go, old as we are. One likes to be 
one’s own. One adores it.’’ Her eyes shone a little. ‘‘It is 
ly possible to owe to people when there is a chance of 
paying. Furnishing those rooms, everything—it’s been 
-e a breath of life to us.” 
Papa Pip came in. He carried three or four hyacinth bulbs 
his hands. ‘‘It’s early to put them in,” he said. “But 
think I'd best do it or they'll be forgotten up in the loft. 
Vell, Torkil?”’ 
‘He's heard about Fannie and Ripon,”’ said Mr. Cole. 
You don’t want to see her tonight, my boy,” said Papa 
‘‘She’s overstrung.’’ He shook his head with its fringe 
lver hair. ‘You go away and leave them to it.”’ 
Sut | must remonstrate.’ 
You'll go away quietly 
{ you're wise. He’s got her 
igainst everyone; they're 
facing a hostile world to- 
vether. Every bit of oppo- 
sition strengthens his hand. 
|)'you think he wants us all 
living in hishouse? Not he!”’ 
“T could knock the in- 
fernal fellow’s head off,” 
said Torkil hotly. 


THINK that’s about all 

he needs to secure a spe- 

ial license,’’ mused the little 
poet 

lorkil spent a long, in- 
terminable night. Now he 
was hot, hot enough to 
throw his eider down off and 
his arms wide, so that they 
ested on the sheets, as if 
hey were cool water; now 
e was cold, as if it were ac- 
ually winter. He heard the 
lock strike twelve. A little 
ter he heard the bell ring 
nd then someone coming 
ip the stairs. 

There was a knock at the 
loor, the spurt of a match, 
ind Robert de Bouton was 
evealed in it. 

He said: ‘“‘I had Kane's 
etter about Fannie and the 
fellow just three hours ago 
was out. It was waiting 
for me when I got back. | 
ime at once. What are 
ou going to do about it?”’ 

“There’s nothing to do, 
Bobbie.” 

Robert de Bouton came 
nd sat on the edge of the 

d. ‘That's rot,”’ he ob 


ted; ‘‘absolute rot 
| can’t kidnap her; | 
persuade her. She's 


ize and her own mis 
ss. She's determined 
S$ got her.”’ 
\ weasel like that !”’ RUT A 

They sat quite quiet 

We're all her enemies,” 

iid Torkil presently. “I 
1ean that’s how she sees us. Now we've shown ourselves his 
nemies too. That's banded them together. We've nothing 
igainst him except the very things that are his strength 
vhere she is concerned—his origin, his life.” 

‘What are the latest developments?” 

‘The fellow offers to carry on the home for the old people. 
They kicked. They're not going to give up their freedom. 
Chey let their dislike of him creep through. The minute 
they go, she’ll marry him.” 

“Of course they mustn't go.”’ 

“They're crazy to.”’ 

‘Bribe them.”’ 

‘It’s all very well to yap.” 


OBBIE started to smoke. The match made a stab of 
light in the soft darkness that they neither of them cared 
to change. ‘Kane hates him,”’ he said. 

“So do I,”’ burst out Torkil. ‘I loathe him.”’ 

‘Poor old boy,’’ said Bobbie. “It’s got you; | always 
said it would. You've got to hold on tight, frightfully tight, 
or he'll get her. He doesn't love her the way you do at all 
It’s easier for him. He's not likely to do impetuous things.”’ 
He paused. ‘‘ Mustn’t do impetuous things.”’ 

‘I must do something,’”’ said Torkil. “ 
Fannie tomorrow.” 

“T should be almighty careful.”’ 

“You wouldn't approve?” 

“I should be absolutely neutral. That’s your only hope, 
neutrality; at least it can’t force the issue, and you must 
coax the old people to stay there a bit.”’ 

“They're crazy to be off and start their careers.”’ 


I've got to set 
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The Ftouse of Broken Dreams 


(Continued from Page 36) 


“Their careers! What's got into you, Torkil? -Are you 
losing all your common sense? Are you supposing poor little 
Mr. Cole can storm literary London, that Miss Proctor can 
conquer the musical critics of today? Why, boy, the idea’s 
crazy.” 

“They've never had a chance.” 

“But good heaven, man!”’ 

‘‘Hasn’t common sense made this muddle?”’ said Torkil 
excitedly. ‘‘ We've made a fetish of it. Where's it all lead? 
I believe Fannie’s right with her imagination and her insight. 
All things are possible if you believe them possible. That's 
the keynote of it all—sheer belief. I was sure of everything, 
and now I'm sure of nothing; and that’s when you begin to 
learn, Bobbie, when you move the heavy stuff in your mind, 
that convention and heredity planted there, and let the other 
things come in,”’ 





HEIR LIVES THEY VI BEEN WAITING JUST FOR THIS, SHI 


EXCLAIMED WITH ANGER 


Look here Porkil, I'm yong to marry Kane next vear: 


but there are two others, Judy and Pat. Fannie doesn't 
know you're paying for their education yet; that knowledg: 
might be the last straw. It would humiliate her and send het 
into that lizard’s arms.” 

“What are you driving at?” 

“Old O’Rane must have talked to this Ripon chap some- 
time or other. Ripon went to that old ass of a lawyer. He 
offered to make settlements on all the O'Ranes out of his six 
thousand pounds a year as some sort of return for the refuge 
O'Rane provided in the past. Of course he guessed how the 
land lay and wanted to make sure. I met the old lawyer 
in the Tempk He ran over with information. Ripon had 
him prettily fed, gratitude and all the rest of it, and in return 
he had the whole O'Rane business spread out before him 
The lawyer wouldn't hear a word against Ripon. 1 didn’t 
see the danger of it till I got Kane's letter tonight, saving 
Fannie had written that she was going to marry Tom Ripon.”’ 

“But he hasn't told Fannie yet.” 

“It’s his last card. Don't force his hand, Torkil. Th 
man's no fool. We ought to be able to find out something 
about him. A man with a fox face like his can't have lived a 
nice life.” 

‘Do you suppose she'd listen?”’ He sat up in bed. ‘Look 
here, Bobbie; it matters to me—it matters to me like sin.” 

‘*D’you suppose I don’t know? D'you suppose I strolled 
over here at this hour for a walk?”’ 

‘‘What do you suppose he'll do, Bobbie ?"’ 

“Whatever suits him best. Mark time, Torkil; that’s all 
you can do. Persuade the old folks to stay on a bit. Don't 
force the issue.”’ 
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Torkil said doggedly: ‘‘ There's a way out of 
everything; there always is. It’s just that we 
can’t see it.” y 


T WAS warm in the big shop, not warm 

enough to start one’s chilblains, but warm 

enough to make one forget the hole in one's 

shoes that let in damp in a spot, so that it was like treading 

with a hot foot on a cold penny. The new daylight burnt 

in little blue shafts of down-beaten brilliance on the counters; 

artificial lights shone here and there, making pools of color on 

satin and velvet and the vivid mottle of flowered materials. 

Gladys Kerr gave a tiny smile, a tiny sigh. She wished 

vaguely that she could have afforded tea and hot toast. She 

could hear the fret of the music far away; sometimes when 

doors swung open it was thrown at her in a shrill, joyous 
lilt, almost like a laugh. 

She would have liked to sit quiet and sip tea out of thin 
china and watch the waitresses rushing round with their 
trays of cakes like children’s toys and bending to deposit the 
customer’s choice with silver tongs so that they had the 
absurd air of slaves gracefully salaaming; she liked the paper- 
white frilliness of the aprons, the blue frocks and the blue 
bows that matched the blue 
curtains and the blue ceiling, 
the scent of tea and toast and 
cakes and face creams and 
face powders, the whole at- 
mosphere that for her, like a 
thin, warm haze, shut out 
reality and housework and 
the jarring clank of the ma- 
chinery of life. 

She wanted such a little, 
really, this pale, pretty girl 
with the lusterless hair; just 
the colored cotton woolly 
life of suburbanism, its re- 
finements, its daintiness, its 
secret pride and fierce little 
snobberies. She would have 
made a toy model village of 
her life, with only her fellow 
model villagers to come in 
and beat out the paths and 
help her build the wall 
higher, so that they all grew 
in together, she and her 
children, shutting out every- 
thing that wasn’t pretty or 
dainty or nice, letting in 
nothing that they could not 
incorporate neatly and satis 
factorily. 

It was fate that made her 
marry a man with horizons 
she could not see, with ideals 
that were like invisible lad 
ders, with a mentality that 
continually ignored the 
furnishings and fixings of life 
which were almost her only 
means of self-expression. 


A her married life she 
had tried in secret ways 
to ‘climb to Philip Kerr's 
level; she had tried prayer, 
hanging onto it as if it were a 
word formula that produced 
effects; she had tried self 
ibasement; she had tried to 
riggle up from her mate 
lism on some of the poetry 


husband loved, but it 


nly swung her far out so that 

little aims and hopes and 

ims became specks and 

gained a frightening feel 

ing not really existing at all; and finally she had come 
down to sheer, hard, physical work as her only means of 
expiation for so persistently remaining herself. She worked 


like a driven slave in her home and in the parish 

In wavs that took the strength out of her, that filled her 
with a physical weariness that was like death, she strove to 
justify herself and her real love for Philip that seemed so 
often like a little fire on an immense desert, by actual mate 
rial service. She worked like two women, both in her home 
and in the parish, and gained not admiration nor approba 
tion but, being a parson's wife, the conviction that if she 
could do that much she ought to do more. 

In her happy meanderings round the great shops she was 
iware of Philip and the parish at the back of her mind; but 
it was queerly restful here, as if she had gone comfortably 
placid and boneless, content to see things and rejoice in them, 
and by and by she must resume her normal, aching bon: 
structure and take it away to work with in real life 

She lingered near the glove counter. There was no one 
buying gloves, and the girls, after a brief glance at her, went 
on with their talk—dances and frocks and a new buyer 
Gladys smiled involuntarily. That was how they used to 
talk in the old days. Not real talk, but the idle flowering of 
their stemless, rootless dreams. It all came back to her like 
a poignant memory of youth. She moved about the bargain 
tables, fingering odd lengths with fascinated fingers; this 
would make a charming nightgown buttonholed in pink; if 
one cut carefully, this would make a blouse. The people round 
her became shadows encompassing her with blurred move 


(Continued on Page 222 
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p11. WAS a cold morn- 
ing in November 
when Peter-Peter 
Pumpkin-Eatercame 
running up Pudding 











Lane to Mrs. Claus’ 
in great agitation. 
“Mrs. Claus, Mrs. 


Claus!’’ he shouted breathlessly at 
her door, a sound which brought 
that good woman hastily to him, curl 
papers and all. 

“Why, Peter-Peter Pumpkin- 
Eater,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Claus. 
‘‘Whatever is the matter? But do 
come in.” 

For the November wind was howl- 
ing, and Peter-Peter was shivering 
on the doorstep. The little man came 
into Mrs. Claus’ kitchen as invited, 
whereupon, to Mrs. Claus’ amaze- 
ment, he burst into tears. 

‘“Why, what has happened, Peter- 
Peter?’’ she asked solicitously, 
though she thought she knew exactly 
what had happened. 

Peter-Peter continued to sob, as 
loud, indeed, as a man could sob. 
Peter-Peter was a tiny little man, but 
there was nothing small about his 
voice. Finally, however, he raised 
his head, wiped his tears and faced 
Mrs. Claus, who was hanging over 
him in great distress, wondering what 
to do. 

‘It’s her again,’’ he explained. 

“‘T feared so,” said Mrs. Claus 
gravely. ‘‘When did she go?”’ 

Peter-Peter, choking down more 
sobs, answered: ‘‘ Early this morning, 
| suppose. When I waked up she was 
gone, and this time she didn’t even 
leave a note in the sugar bowl. If 
she had only left a note in the sugar 
bowl, Mrs. Claus, I could stand it, 
but when she doesn’t leave a note I 
can’t endure it, indeed I can’t.” 

Peter-Peter broke out into fresh 
sobs of grief, 

“Oh, dear!”’ thought Mrs. Claus 
to herself. ‘‘If this isn’t the worst 
thing that ever happened in Pudding Lane, I 
don’t know what is.’’ For it was evident that 
Mrs. Pumpkin-Eater had again indulged herself 
in that deplorable habit of leaving her husband 
which had been making the poor little man mis 
[To be sure, Mrs. Pumpkin- 
Eater always came bat k, but that did not seem 
to console her husband at those times when she 
disappeared so unexpectedly 

And now she had again, Peter-Peter 
was in his usual condition of misery, and it was 
all very sad, indeed it was. 


ne WE L, Peter-Peter,”’ said Mrs. 
trying to be brisk and cheerful, 

come back. 
back.” 

Peter-Peter stopped his sobbing. ‘‘It isn’t that,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘It isn’t the coming back, Mrs. Claus; it’s the 
going away. And I could almost stand the going away, if 
she would only leave a note. But she doesn’t even do that 
any more. Oh dear, dear, dear!’’ The poor little man sank 
down hopelessly into a chair and commenced his weeping 
all over ig iin. 

Mr. Claus, the baker, hearing the noise, stuck a timid, in- 
quiring nose in at the kitchen door. 

‘“‘Peter-Peter Pumpkin-Eater had a wife and couldn't 
keep her,’’ Mrs. Claus told her husband. 

“Oh, now,” said Mr. Claus, coming into the kitchen, 
‘isn’t that too bad! I’m very sorry, Peter-Peter.”’ 

Peter-Peter was beyond all sympathy, however, and con- 
tinued to sit weeping in Mrs. Claus’ kitchen. Indeed, he sat 
there all morning, while the twins and the baby tumbled 
about his feet, and Santa sat studying his a, b, c’s. So that 
Mrs. Claus began to wonder to herself if he were going to sit 
there all day. She hoped he wouldn't, really, for Mrs. Claus 
had her curl papers on for a good reason. The reason was 





erable for so long. 


gone 


Claus, 
“she'll 
Don't cry any more. She will come 


that she was going to call on Mrs. Flinders that afternoon, 
which, if you understand Pudding Lane at all, you will rec- 
as an important undertaking, and know why Mrs. 
Claus said that, Peter-Peter or no Peter-Peter, she was going 
to make that call. 

The Flinderses were newcomers to Pudding Lane, having 
down from London, and everybody had been to call 


ognize 


corre 
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FINALLY, SANTA 
EDGED UP TO 
PIGGY-PEDDLER 
AND PULLED HIS 
TGA. A450 
‘*PLEASE, SIR,’’ 
BEGAN SANTA, 
““HAVE YOU FOR- 
GOTTEN TO GIVE 
US THE DREAMS?” 


something very lofty. For Mr. Flin 
ers, although he was not an inval 
had no shop, and although he had 
shop he had plenty of money — whi 
was a strange pair of facts. Mo. 
over, Mr. Flinders wore a silk neck 
chief every day instead of 
Sunday, and, still moreover, he 

in his front window and read, 
actually read in broad daylight, boo 
and papers. Is it any wonder that 
Mrs. Claus was a tiny bit nervous 
about calling on such people? Of 
course it isn’t. 


just 


UT she soon found that her fears 

had been unnecessary, for Mrs 
Flinders shook her hand heartily, 
invited her in and, in fact, acted just 
like any other woman. This was a 
relief to Mrs. Claus, I can tell you 
For she hadn’t known what th: 
woman would do. She had neve: 
seen a Retired Man’s wife before. 

Mr. Flinders was not at home, his 
wife said, but sure enough, there sat 
Polly warming her toes in the cinders, 
just as people had told Mrs. Claus 
she always did. 

“Polly notices the cold so,”’ ex- 
plained Mrs. Flinders. ‘In London 
we had a furnace, you see.” 

To which comment Mrs. Claus did 
not reply, for the simple reason that 
she could think of nothing to say 
but she did say ‘‘ Thank you kindly 
when Mrs, Flinders showed her to 
nice easy-chair. 

“‘There, Mrs. Claus, throw back 
your coat.’ She turned to he 
daughter. ‘Polly, put the kettle on 
and we'llall have tea,’’ she suggest« 
hospitably. 

The two women sat, with Poll 
close beside them, talking and drink 
ing tea for nearly an hour. Mrs 
Claus told Mrs. Flinders all th 
news of Pudding Lane that she could 








The Discontent of 
Mis. Pumpkin-Earer 


By SARAH ADDINGTON 


Cut-outs in connection with this story will be found on page 27 


on them except Mrs. Claus, who had been so busy with her 
new little baby girl—not to mention the twins and Santa— 
that she had never got around to it. 

However, on this bright, cold morning she had arisen 
with the firm intention of calling on Mrs. Flinders that day, 
if the whole family had to starve for it; and now she was 
still of the same intention, even if Peter-Peter was sitting 
in her kitchen. For Mrs. Claus knew her manners as well as 
anybody, and she was ashamed to look herself in the face, 
as she said, whenever she thought of the Flinderses. 

Consequently, at four o’clock precisely Mrs, Claus set out 
in her best clothes, feeling rather mean to leave Peter-Peter 
there alone, but also feeling most relieved that she was 
going to get this call made, after all. 

But she had only got to the gate when her tender heart 
made her turn right around and go back. ‘Old friends are 
better than new,” she said to herself. ‘I will stay with 
Peter-Peter.”’ 

But Peter-Peter, she found, was fast asleep, and so she 
started out again, this time with a better conscience. 

Now to tell the truth, Mrs. Claus was just a little nervous 
about this call. For Mrs. Flinders had not only come to 
Pudding Lane from London, which was enough to make 
anybody nervous, but Mrs. Flinders also was the wife of 
that elegant person, Mr. Flinders, who, as everybody knew, 
was Retired. Just what Retired meant, the people of 
Pudding Lane were not quite sure, but evidently it meant 





think of. She told her the story « 
Humpty Dumpty’s fall, and Jac 
and Jill’s accident, and finally led up 
to Peter-Peter’s unfortunate domestic affairs 
But Mrs. Flinders seemed to be most interest« 
in Old Mother Hubbard. 

‘*T met Mother Hubbard in the butcher’s tl 
other day,” said Mrs. Flinders, ‘‘and I think 
mind you, Mrs. Claus, I wouldn’t sa 
positively but I think | Old Mothe 
Hubbard slip a bone into her pocket when t! 
butcher wasn't looking.” 

But Mrs. Claus did not look horrified at th 
disclosure, as Mrs. Flinders had expected h« 
to. She did not even look surprised. She mere! 
nodded and then laughed. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ she answered, ‘“‘Old Mother Hul 
bard does take bones, but the butcher know 
it, Mrs. Flinders. And he doesn’t mind in th 
least, for he’s very fond of the poor dog, as w 
all are. But’’—and here Mrs. Claus’ cheerful face cloude: 
somewhat—‘‘I am worried about Old Mother Hubbard 
She’s getting thinner and thinner, and her cupboard is get 
ting barer and barer, and something must be done or I'n 
afraid she'll starve.” 


now, 


saw 


- H, ME,” said the kind-hearted Mrs. Flinders, ‘‘it can 
be as bad as that.” 

Mrs. Claus shook her head mournfully. ‘I’m afraid it is 
Mrs. Flinders,”’ she replied. ‘‘I happened to see on the in 
side of Old Mother Hubbard's cupboard yesterday, and 
there was nothing there, nothing but half a muffin and 
three red peppers.” 

“Half a muffin!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Flinders, unbelieving 
“Three red peppers! Why, Mrs. Claus, who could live or 
such a diet as that?”’ 

“That's just it,"’ answered Mrs. Claus. ‘‘ Nobody could 
Which is why I say ——” 

“‘Of course, of course,”’ agreed Mrs. Flinders. She became 
deeply thoughtful as she murmured to herself: ‘ Half 
muffin—and three red peppers.’” Then suddenly she looked 
up at Mrs. Claus with a light in her eye. “‘ Mrs. Claus,” she 
cried in excitement, “let’s have a pound party for Ol 
Mother Hubbard.” 

‘“‘ And whatever is a pound party ?’’ questioned Mrs. Claus 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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Nothing will remove that ugly dead cuticle 
that stays fast on the nail so quickly as 
Cutex. It leaves the new cuticle smooth 
and unbroken. 


+ 


ww 


SMOOTH UNBROKEN CUTICLE 
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A QUICK, LASTING BRILLIANCE 
















What a difference those few quick strokes 
with the polish make.—Cutex polishes are 
remarkable for their quickness and soft 


brilliance, 


Even the busiest woman - + must have 


exquisite nails 


JUST TWO THINGS TO DO - AND THE SAFE, QUICK WAY TO DO THEM 


There is no one so busy as the young 
mother. Housekeeping—the endless de- 
mands of her adorable babies—her own 
interests—and the social partnership with 
an ambitious husband. And besides all 
this, she herself must be always well 
groomed—attractive—ready for the un- 


expec ted. 


Thanks to Cutex she can, with only a 
few moments each week, have lovely well 
groomed nails. The two simple steps in 
the Cutex manicure take only five min- 
utes. Performed twice a week they keep 
the nails exquisite. 


First all ragged dry cuticle must be re- 
moved and a soft and unbroken rim left 
in its place. Cutex does this easily and 
banishes the dangerous scissors forever. 


Just dip an orange stick wrapped in 
cotton into the bottle and with it work 
around the base of each nail. The dead, 
dry cuticle is softened, loosened—rinse 
the fingers and it wipes away, leaving a 
smooth shapely nail base. Just pass the 
moist Cutex orange stick under the nail 
tip and the nails are white and trans- 
parent. 


Then—bewitching touch for lovely 


hands—polished gleaming nails. Cutex 
has lately perfected a wonderful new 
Powder Polish that gives a charming 
delicate lustre quickly and easily. A few 
quick strokes of the nails across the palm 
leaves them lovely— glowing like jewels. 





Two interesting letters 


Dorothy Gray, Fifth Avenue 
beauty expert, says:—‘‘Ameri- 
can hands are the best groomed 
in the world. To Cutex must 
be given a large part of the 
credit. For the woman who 
manicures her own nails it has 


’ 


proven a godsend 

Mary Nash, famous for her 
lovely hands, writes: —‘““Cutex 
is so easy to use, so quick and 
makes my nails look so much 


better. They are really lovely.” 


And this rose pearl lustre lasts and lasts. 


In five minutes these two operations 
have transformed your nails—even the 
most neglected ones, to lovely, gleaming 
things that add to the charm of your 
whole personality. 


If you prefer liquid, cake or paste pol- 
ishes, Cutex has them too. Each is the 
best of its kind and costs only 35c. Com- 
plete manicure sets come for 60c, $1.00, 
$1.50 and $3.00, at all drug and depart 
ment stores in the United States and 
Canada and chemist shops in England. 


Introductory Set—now only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c in coin 
or stamps forthe Introductory Set containing trial 
sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder Polish, 
Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), emery 
board and orange stick. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th St., New York, or if you 
live in Canada, Dept. J-11, 200 Mountain St., 
Montreal, Canada 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 














NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. J-11 
114 West 17th ae. New York 


containing enough (Cutex for six manicures. 


Name 


Street 
or P. O. Box 


City 





I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set 
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HAT’S Wrong 
With the Mo- 
tion Picture?” 
“What's Wrong 
With the 
Drama ae 
“What's Wrong 

ead With the 
School?” “What's Wrong With 
the Woman's Club?” “What’s 
Wrong With the American 
Home?’’ After all, these are 
negative phrases, aren't they? 
All of us like to pose as critics. 
It is thoroughly human to criti 
cize our neighbors and_ their 
efforts. Yet, after all, the rdle of 
the appreciator is a grateful one; 
and it is in that réle that I chose 
to approach motion pictures. 

I enjoy them. I think that in 
the short time duriag which the 
motion picture has developed, it 
has reached an extraordinarily 
high degree of skill, even of art. 
On an average, there are more 
entertaining motion pictures 
than there are plays or books, 
and fewer dull ones. 

I have many friends, and 
doubtless you know many per- 
sons, who are bored by the movies, who consider 
them stupid. They it is, usually, who find the 
most fault with the motion-picture producer. In 
their faces I should like to cast The Covered 
Wagon. To me there is a quality of epic grandeur 
in that picturization of colonial struggle that has 
not been equaled in American literature or paint- 
ing. What of Down to the Sea in Ships, awkward 
in story perhaps, but with seascapes that rival 
Winslow Homer’s best canvases, and breathless 
whaling incidents that could scarcely be ade- 
quately described on the printed page by Mel- 
ville or Conrad? Here is a direct appeal to the 
eye, a direct appeal to the emotions. Here is a 
new method of story-telling which is in effect 
straightforward, simple, immensely graphic. 

That an intelligent man can adopt a patron- 
izing attitude toward so great an artistic medium 
isabsurd. That we all of us like certain films bet- 
ter than others is obvious. Let’s be honest with 
ourselves, though. What pictures do we, as a 
whole, as a public like? What pictures do we 
like individually? Having answered these ques 
tions, we can then decide whether the men who 
devise and produce our motion pictures art 
keeping faith with us or no. 

During the past few weeks I have attended 
idvance showings of many of the pictures which 








vill be current in your theaters by the time this 


irticle is printed I have tried to be honest wit! 





elf and with you, and to analyze theu 


opinion 


hall be interested to know how ne 


tally with mine 
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JACKIE COOGAN IN 
“CIRCUS DAYS’’— 
FIRST NATIONAL 


Already the changes in the tea 
ing of geography and natu 
history have been great. An 
one who has seen the Afri 
game pictures or any ordinar 
travel or news reel must reali 
that. The teaching of Engli 
literature, too, does not suff 
1 find from teachers and lib 
rians everywhere I| go that th 
believe the visualization of O| 
ver Twist, of Robin Hood, 
Othello serves to stimulate 
terest in the stories themselv« 
As for history, I shall never 
myself, forget the picture of Emil 
Jannings as Peter the Great, of 
the stooping Franz Joseph in 
Merry-Go-Round, of Fulton and 
his steamboat in Little Old New 
York, or the graphic Spanish Wai 
scenes in Masters of Men. His 
torical accuracy here is doubt 
less important; but the spirit ot 
history is the main thing, and 
how perfectly the motion picture 
at its best can translate the at 
mosphere of a period! 

Don't you agree with me that 
a good motion picture, along 
with beautiful settings, excellent 
photography, expert characterization, skilled di- 
rection, must have above all these things strong 
story appeal? It must unfold a plot simply and 
with at least a few thrills. The fewer titles that 
are necessary to explain the action, the better. It 
is primarily pantomime, and, as such, it is at its 
best. Only rarely are pictures successful which 
attempt to be illustrated editions of books. Pi 
tures which use large portions of the dialogue of 
stage plays from which they are adapted are likely 
to prove slow-moving, to lose that necessar 
spark of vitality which makes the good film play 











The Important ~Man in “Pictures 


YS have probably heard much talk of the 
difficulties authors have with the motion 
pictures. You have seen screen versions of books 
which seemed to you to violate the spirit of the 
original story, and others which were excellent 
transcriptions. But don’t forget the millions of 
persons who had never read the book who will se« 
the picture. Would your ideal visualization ol 
that story have pleased them? Ultimately, | 
fancy, the best screen stories will be those writte1 
directly for the screen, by authors whose minds 
ire particularly adapted to the telling of stori 
in pictures, whose mental capacities combine the 














best abilities of the successful writer and the su 
esstul painter Meanwhile, the most importa 
lan in motion pictures is the director In choo 
ing a film play to see of an evening, | ha 


rather, in most cases, choose my director tha 





i] here the Hays Hand Shox j 


Lt campaign for “Bigger and Better 
Movies’’ has been a sincere one and it has 
accomplished much. Mr. Will Hays and _ his 
organization have proved effective in many ways 
In his office last week he told me with fervor of 
many future plans and of past accomplishments. 
The motion-picture producers and distributors 
undoubtedly realize their great responsibility to 
the public, the nation and the world. These are 
very fine-sounding phrases of Mr. Hays’, but 
they are true. No such instrument for education 
ind propaganda has been given the world since 
the invention of the printing press, as the motion 
picture. It can teach internationalism; it can 
spread messages of hygiene and of spiritual ex 
cellence. But it can also degrade; and it is this 
degradation which Mr. Hays and his associates 
are attempting to avoid by meeting the question 
it the point of manufacture 

\ motion-picture treaty was recently signed with a foreign 
country which promised certain control of American film 
rights, but in which the American producers announced 
themselves willing to stop portraying natives of that country 
n the conventional guise of heavy-mustached villains. For 
inother great feature film being photographed now in a 
loreign capital, the ambassador of that country furnished 
experts to be sure that historical details were accurate and 
that the spirit of the picture would in no way annoy his 
government 


One of the most important films shown on Broadway 


during the past month contained, when | first saw it, several 
episodes which were lacking in taste 


| should have called 

















When the Pictures 


are Good— 


By JOHN FARRAR 


them brutal rather than immoral. Several days later I again 
saw the picture. They had been removed. In Mr. Hays’ 
office I saw the correspondence which had brought about this 
change \ citizen had complained. The complaint was 
transmitted to Ms. Hays, from him to the owner of the 
picture, who promptly agreed as to the justice of the com- 
plaint and, accordingly, made certain excisions at great 
trouble and expense; for prints of the picture had already 
been shipped across the country. 

hese incidents demonstrate the power and the effective- 
ness of Mr. Hays’ organization 

Ihe field of the motion picture in education has barely 
heen scratched, and its possibilities fire the imagination. 





my stat Che same actor, under different dire 





tors, often seems to possess a totally different 
personality. Surely the story of The White Rose i 
usual and sentimental; surely, though Mae Marsh 
is beautiful, she is not a great artist, yet in this 
picture there is the peculiar appeal that only D 
W. Griffith can give. The same may be said of 
Rex Ingram, who directed The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse; of Charlie Chaplin; of Henry 
King, whose best picture was Tol’able David; ot 
King Vidor; of Allan Dwan; of John Robertson; 
of Rupert Julian, who seems to have been largely 
responsible for Merry-Go-Round. 

Acting ability in the motion pictures is a curi 
ously evanescent thing. It depends, largely, 
upon purely physical charm. To me it is at its 
best in the great pantomime of Charlie Chaplin 
and the true comic spirit of Harold Lloyd. 
The Pilgrim and Safety Last are genuinely great 
comedies, aren’t they? There is the athletic appeal 
of Douglas Fairbanks, the tenderness of Mary 
Pickford, the combined sweetness and masculinity 
of Richard Barthelmess, the exotic flare of the Valentinos and 
Navarros (male) and the Pola Negris and the Nita Naldis 
female). These triumphs are most of them one hundred 
per cent personal, one hundred per cent magnetic; but there 
is room for expert character acting, too, in the movies, 
though it will probably always go comparatively unrewarded 
lake the three old gentlemen in Three Wise Fools. This is 
characterization of great subtlety and understanding 

Two motion-picture actors whom I interviewed this month 
| found sincere in their own quite different ways. Richard 
Barthelmess is a quiet, deep-voiced, straightforward young 


(Continued on Page 272) 
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Old DIT ta MO atitiam Led <a ae 


yur stove and cooking utensils. It insures ab 


liness and makes everything wholesome and 


Old Dutch 1s a natural cleanser free tro 
acid and hard, sharp grit. That’s why it is so thorougl 
economical. Its fine particles, which are flat-shaped, cove 
a great amount of surtace; and easily and quickly wipe away 


all grease, crusts, stains and impurities without scratching 


There 1s nothing else like Old Dutch tor saving 


ativartale mele am Olin an tejartimelertat iit 
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The Individual Note in (urtaining 


SIITH the increasing infor- 
mality of home furnishing, 
there is manifest a welcome 
tendency toward the sim- 
a plifying of door and window 
treatments. Save in exceptional in- 
stances, the rich and heavy draperies 
of former years, with their compli- 
cated linings and interlinings which 
only the skilled expert could apply 
successfully, are giving place to airy, 

nlined fabrics, easy to make up and 
easy to clean, which offer limitless 
opportunities for delightful color ef- 
fects and the creation of original and 
effective trimmings. 

There is one very simple rule which 
will be found of great assistance in 
choosing curtain materials; namely, 
that when overdraperies also are to 
be used, the glass curtains—those 
which hang against the sash—should 
be of a filmy, transparent texture, 
their function being merely to diffuse 
the light and to soften the sharply 
silhouetted edges of the heavier side 
hangings. On the other hand, where 
draperies are omitted—and this oc- 
curs with increasing frequency—the 
glass curtains, though never opaque, 
should have sufficient substance and character to give 
dignity to the window and prevent any feeling of incom- 
pleteness. In rooms which are not too well lighted, how- 
ever, semi-transparent fabrics, such as silk, linen or cotton 
gauze, flowered or crossbarred voile, and dotted Swiss or 
dimity may be used without overhangings, provided they 
are colored instead of white; but the ideal weaves for 
this type of curtain are pongee, casement cloth, gingham 
ind dyed unbleached muslin. 





Suggestions for Finishing and Trimming 


N MAKING curtains of soft, thin material, all hems 

should be double; that is, the raw edge should be turned 
in the full depth of the hem instead of merely a seam’s 
depth. Firmer and heavier fabrics, such as gingham, 
chintz or. taffeta, may have the hems turned in the ordi- 
nary manner. Selvages should be trimmed off to prevent 
puckering when the curtains are washed. It is important 
to make sure that no ravelings are inclosed in the hems, 
since these will be visible against the light. 

From one and a half to two inches is the standard 
width for hems unless fringe is to trim the edge, in which 
case a very narrow hem is turned on the right side and 
covered by the heading of the fringe. 

The simplest finish for the top edge consists of a plain hem 
leep enough to be divided horizontally by an extra row ol 

titching into a casing through which to slip the rod, and a 
standing frill one and a half inches high. French headings 
ire ‘more effective for the heavier fabrics, and make them 
hang better. They consist of equally spaced clusters of three 
hallow, vertical plaits, those in each cluster being 
together at a point irom two to three inches below the top 
by stitching straight through them from side to side. 

Another attractive 
finish is formed by draw- 
ing several cable cords 
through casings st itched 
in the top hem, the full- 
ness to give a shirred 
effect, a narrow standing 
heading left above. 

In finishing the side 
and lower edges, still 


caught 


Unpretentious 
matertais, glort 
fied by beads and 
simple embroidery 
stitches, made 
these curtains. 


By WINNIFRED FALES 


French door S, 
whether se pa- 
rating com- 
municating 
rooms or 
forming the 
chief means 
of entrance 
and egress to 
the house, are 


being 


graceful Style 
of drapery 
than  hereto- 
fore. Lovely 
sheer as well 
as heavier 
materials are 
used for these 
draperies. 





PROT BY LEON STUDIOS 
greater variety is possible. Cut edge, loop edge, bullion 
and ball fringes are always in good taste. A little newer is a 
plain binding consisting of a two-inch satin or grosgrain 
ribbon or a strip of taffeta, chambray or glazed chintz, 


folded over the edge of the curtain to form a one-inch border 
Narrow ruchings of box-plaited silk, ribbon, glazed chintz 
or organdie are considered very smart, while a trio of tiny 


bias ruffles with pinked edges or a false hem of contrasting 
material joined to the curtain with beading or rickrack braid 
is charmingly different. Again, a _ border 
in cross-stitch can be rapidly worked on 
checked gingham, and will be found to im 
part to that humble material an astonishing 
air of distinction. Even so simple a de Vice 
as a row of French knots, or several of darn 
ing stitches in two or more colors, will in- 
dividualize the most unpretentious curtain 
and redeem it from the commonplace. 

In order that they may hang properly, 
curtains must be weighted at the bottom. 
The weights may take the form of a leaded 
braid run through the hem, or of coat 
weights covered with material like the cur- 
tains and sewed to the outer corners on the 
reverse side. It is possible, however, to 
combine utility and ornament by weighting 
the edge with tassels, with pendants of large and small wood 
beads—a discarded girdle of the type so popular a few seasons 
ago will supply material for a dozen curtains—or, most novel 
of all, with crystal disks encased in nets of silk. 

All that has been said in respect to curtains for windows 
applies equally to those intended for French doors. The coy 
erings of tightly stretched net or silk with brass rods top and 
bottom have largely given place to loose-hanging curtains 
fashioned precisely like those designed for windows, and 
often of the same materials. Side hangings are not regarded 
as essential except where there is need to draw them at night 
for the sake of privacy, but, like the portiéres usually hung 
at wide door openings, are frequently used for their decora 
tive effect. As with window draperies, they are more apt 
than not to be made of light weight though not transparent 
fabrics which require no lining, and are as easily made at 
home as glass curtains. French headings finish the tops, and 









fringe, gimp or a simple binding, the 
Cretonnes, poplins, sunfasts 
and other inexpensive materials are 
no less in good taste than the costly 
damasks, taffetas and hand-blocked 
linens, the choice, of course, depend- 
ing upon the character of the other 
appointments. 

In mounting curtains on French 
doors, the upper panes are left un- 
covered except in the case of exterior 
doors, whose curtains extend to the 
top. A slender brass rod is slipped 
through the casing in the top hem, o1 
through small rings sewed to the 
backs of French headings or cable- 
cord shirrings, and fastened to the 
door at the proper height. Side 
hangings are most satisfactory when 
mounted on rods hinged to the cas- 
ing at the outer end, and having the 
inner end fastened to the door. The 
drapery and door thus swing smoothly 
to and fro as a unit, without interfer- 
ence. Where doors are in several 
sections, only those in the center be- 
ing movable, short rods fastened at 
both ends to the casing, as in one of 
the accompanying illustrations, give 
satisfaction. 

For glass curtains, either a round solid rod or a flat 
extension rod may be used. With the latter, rings to be 
sewed to the backs of the headings should be oval in 
shape. If there are also side hangings, the rod for the 
glass curtains should fit into sockets screwed to the inner 
sides of the casing, close to the sash; but where draperies 
are omitted it gives the curtains greater dignity and im- 
portance to mount them on the face of the casing, either 
covering it completely with the aid of a valance, or leav- 
ing an exposed margin all around. In the first case they 
should just clear the sill; in the second they may extend 
to the bottom of the casing, but never to the floor. 


edges. 


‘Draperies Should Never be Freakish 


VERDRAPERIES are always mounted on the face 

of the window casing, and usually cover it, rods with 
curved ends being used. They may end either at the 
bottom of the casing or at the floor, and it is equally 
correct to loop them back to the sides or to let them 
hang in straight, loose folds. 

By observing these few simple precepts the housewife 
can successfully make and mount her own curtains, thus 
saving a substantial sum in upholsterer’s bills. Accuracy 
in measuring and cutting, neatness in finishing and the 

use of correct hardware properly placed will produce results 
which would not shame the trained professional. Nothing 
can make or mar the appearance of a room so completely as 











can lr iperies 
hey are, then, of paramount importance They should 
vever be freakish in desig iterial or mde of 1 iking and 
should be simple or elegant to accord with the various fut 
S 19 Mate | Lé { making t 
stin tly De | S ( it he 
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ituré i rd with 
nem, or 1 st be modi 
hed t uit the occasion 


but the average home 
maker will find the 
simpler materials and 
styles far more appro- 
priate for her home and 
easier to make. 
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blue-and-white Be 
calico and checked 


gingham were ult- 
lized for these cur- 
tains. 
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Treasures 
You Never Can Replace 


ae 


An old Venetian mirror—would you scour its 
treasured surface with harsh grit? 


More precious than the priceless mirror are 
those treasures it reflects—white smiling teeth. 
Protect them carefully from grit. Scouring 
injures thin tooth enamel which, once scratched 
or worn away, can never be replaced. 
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Colgate’s for Clean, Beautiful Teeth 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a safe den- 
tifrice. You can use it regularly without the 
slightest injury to the precious enamel of your 
teeth. Children use it willingly because of its 
delicious flavor. 


Its specially prepared non-gritty chalk loosens 
clinging particles. Pure and mild, its vegetable- 
oil soap gently washes them away. 

A large tube of Colgate’s costs only 28. 


A tube for each member of the family 
is a sound investment in sound teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


a 
a ee 


CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


Washes [dlishes 
Doesnt Scratch 


» oF Scout 


~ 


j ~ 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


If your Wisdom Teeth could taik 
they'd say, “USE COLGATE’S” 
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Cfo otlights and Spotlights 


(Continued from Page 15) 


methods, I played many parts as utility man. 
It was a great opportunity to be associated 
with and to watch these people. The present- 
day verdict on some of them might be differ- 
ent, but they were all great in their day. To 
many readers of these articles these stars 
will be merely names, with little association. 
The deeds of all actors are written in water! 

Early in the 
season Fanny 
Janauschek 
swept across the 
stage in a reper 
tory of plays both 
awesome and ex- 
acting, and 
gloom sat in her 
train for four 
weeks. Thougha 
short, rather 
stockily built 
woman, ‘“‘ Ma- 
dame” could rise 
seemingly to 
physical heights 
that were over- 
powering. Her 
eyes were of hazel 
gray, large and 
weary-lidded, 
but when they 
suddenly opened, 
it was the un- 
masking of a 
battery. They 
quite terrified me 
the first time I 
played with her. 
I had not en- 





McCullough prospered in their engagements. 
Frank Chanfrau had passed through the 
popularity of Joe, Mose and Sam, and was 
devoting his later years wholly to Kit, the 
Arkansaw Traveler. Referring to the Walnut 
program I note that in Kit I was cast for 
Frau Pedders, “an ancient production of 
Faderland.” Skirts again! I’d had usefui 
experience with 
them at the 
Museum. I was 
growing familiar 
with corset and 
petticoat 
At one of the 
performances in 
Chanfrau’s week, 
Harry Meredith’s 
pistol missed 
fire. Meredith 
snapped and 
snapped, and 
Chanfrau be- 
sought the mur- 
derous bullet 
with oaths and 
lamentations: 
“Why don’t you 
shoot? Curse it, 
shoot!” 


The actor 
must always 
think quickly. 


Meredith picked 
up a stage bowl- 
der, weighing 
something like 
half a ton, and 
hurled it at 








countered the 

tragedienne until A PHOTOGRAPH 
I met her on the TAKEN DURING 
scene. As Seyton OF 
in Macbeth I en- 

tered to an- 

nounce the coming of King Duncan, and was 
instructed to wait until Lady Macbeth de- 
manded my news. Madame’s massive back 
was towards me, her gaze fixed on Macbeth’s 
letter, and as she showed no recognition of 
my presence, I blurted out, ‘“‘ The king comes 
here tonight.” 

Thereat she whirled upon me, her eyes two 
fiery searchlights, and with a deep vibrato 
thundered out: “How, now, sirrah, vot 
noos?”’ 

With wilting legs I reiterated my speech, 
and retired clammy. Her eyes had given me 
a distinct electric shock. 

There was a husband attached to Madame 
Janauschek, whose companionship she bore 
with patience; his name was Pillot. When 
someone told her the news of the deaths of 
several people, Madame sighed and said 
“Yes, everybody dies but Pillot.” 


cA Contrast in Temperaments 


z OMAN of Janauschek’s temperament 
couldn’t help but act well; Madame did 
more: she was both majestic and irresistible. 
Her Catherine of Russia, Lady Macbeth, and 
Medea were figures stepped out of classic 
tragedy. Her Catherine of Aragon was pro- 
foundly pathetic; her Mary Stuart feline, 
tender and queenly; and her dual réle of 
Lady Dedlock and the French maid, Hor- 
tense, in Chesney Wold, taken from Dickens’ 
Bleak House, the most sensational. 

In grateful relief to the gloom created by 
the visit of Madame Janauschek was that of 
Lotta, who in La Cigale crowded the old 
Walnut nightly. The figure of a child, eyes 
that held a world of laughter, set in a dim- 
pled roguish face, crowned by a fluff of 
curling bronze hair, a voice that sang and 
feet that danced, fingers that tripped nimbly 
over her banjo strings, spirits that never 
flagged, that was Lotta—Charlotte Crab- 
tree in private life; and if her plays were 
slight things, nobody cared. Probably those 
who regarded the effervescent little actress 
as the embodiment of joy and thoughtless- 
ness would have been amazed to know that 
she was perfectly cool-headed and business- 
like, with an eye to the box-office returns, 
and a fine knowledge of stage generalship 

Stars arrived and departed with each week; 
Chanfrau, the Kiralfys, Mary Anderson, and 


OF OTIS SKINNER 
THE FIRST YEARS 
HIS STAGE EXPERIENCE 


Chanfrau. The 
papier-maché 
rock sailed over, 
struck the star’s 
shoulder with the 
impact of a toy 
balloon, and dropped quietly, softly to earth. 
After the curtain had fallen there was a 
pistol shot. It was the property man hurry- 
ing to the wings with a relief pistol—and the 
audience was delighted. 


Benefit Performances 


ENEFIT performances were a feature of 

stock-company contracts. The member 
would sign for so much salary, and a half 
or one-third clear benefit on a certain night 
of the season. Mr. Smith’s benefit would be 
announced, and Mr. Smith’s friends were 
expected to rally about their favorite and 
buy tickets. Canvassing for subscriptions 
was generally precedent to the event. Our 
rotund second comedian, Sam Hemple, a 
Simon-pure Philadelphia product, was a 
most persistent canvasser. Sam would begin 
about three weeks before his night to 
circulate the glad tidings among his sup 
porters. Circulating glad tidings was a pro 
cess of liquid electioneering, and Sam would 
grow mellower and more incoherent in his 
performances as the day of his benefit ap- 
proached. He used to tell with great gusto 
how he had been once reprimanded by Mrs. 
John Drew at the Arch Street Theater. 
“The Duchess had me up before her and 
fixed me with her cold and glitterin’ eye. 
‘Mr. Hemple,’ says she, ‘what was the mat- 
ter with you last night?’ Takin’ off me hat 
with the grace of a Chesterfield, and layin’ 
me hand on me stummick, ‘Mrs. Drew,’ 
says I, ‘be gad, I was drunk.’” 

At the time Mary Anderson appeared 
with us she did not always take her art 
seriously. She was never a tragedy queen, 
though excelling in the portrayal of blank- 
verse grief. At that time she was more the 
boarding-school miss, romping through her 
parts with an outward show of severity and 
an eye that betrayed the love of frolic that 
lay beneath. She had splendid equipment 
in stature, face and voice. At a performance 
of Evadne I have seen the final curtain fall 
on the bloody issue of Ludovico’s treachery, 
with the entire stage folk giggling, and led 
by Mary herself. She had found something 
antic in the performance of our dashing 
juvenile, Lawrence, who, as Vincentio, came 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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UST as there is always something new and thrilling to learn about 

life, if you know how, so there is always something new and thrill- 
ing to see in motion pictures, if you know where. 

All life is Paramount’s hunting ground for the material for the 
world’s greatest entertainment, and all the rewards and trophies of 
the search are present at the theatre which proclaims: 


“It’s a Paramount Picture.”’ 


For Paramount to make the season’s pictures of a new and star- 
tling bigness is but to be expected, but the films themselves contain 
the unexpected, the marvelous, to a refreshing degree. 


RELEASED AFTER NOVEMBER Ist, 1923 


“HIS CHILDREN’S CHILDREN” 
A Sam Wood production, with Bebe Daniels, Dorothy 
Mackaill, James Rennie, George Fawcett, Mary 
Eaton, Warner Oland, Hale Hamilton and others 
Adapted by Monte Katterjohn from the famous 
novel by Arthur Train 


“THE LIGHT THAT FAILED” 
By Rudyard Kipling. A George Melford production 
with Jacqueline Logan, Percy Marmont, Sigrid Holm 
quist and David Torrence. Scenario by F. McGrew 
Willis and Jack Cunningham 


“THE SPANISH DANCER” 
Starring Pola Negri. A Herbert Brenon production, 
with Antonio Moreno, supported by Wallace Beery, 
Kathlyn Williams, Gareth Hughes, Adolphe Menjou 
and Robert Agnew. Written for the screen by June 
Mathis and Beulah Marie Dix from the play ‘‘Don 
Cesar de Bazan”’ by Adolphe D’Ennery and P. S. P 
Dumanoir 

“STEPHEN STEPS OUT” 

Starring Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., with Theodore 
Roberts, supported by Noah Beery, Harry Myers 
Forrest Robinson Directed by Joseph Henabery 
From the story by Richard Harding Davis. Scenario 
by Edfrid Bingham 


“THE CALL OF THE CANYON” 
A Zane Grey production, with Bebe Daniels, Richard 
Dix and Lois Wilson. Supported by Noah Beery, 
Ricardo Cortez and Charles Ogle. Adapted by Doris 
Schroeder. Directed by Victor Fleming 


“SPEEJACKS” 
A motion-picture record of A. Y. Gowen’'s famous 
voyage around the world in a 98-foot motor boat 


“WEST OF THE WATER TOWER” 
Starring Glenn Hunter, with Ernest Torrence and 
May McAvoy. Supported by George Fawcett and 
Zazu Pitts. Directed by Rollin Sturgeon. Adapted 
by Doris Schroeder from the novel by Homer Croy 


“THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT” 
A Zane Grey production, with Bebe Daniels and 
Ernest Torrence. Directed by Irvin Willat. Adapted 
by Doris Schroeder. 


“BIG BROTHER” 
By Rex Beach. A Sam Wood production, with Tom 
Moore and a distinctive cast. Adapted for the screen 
by Monte Katterjohn 





“THE HUMMING BIRD” 
Starring Gloria Swanson. An Allan Dwan produc 
tion. From the play by Maude Fulton. Screen play 
by Julian Johnson 


“WILD BILL HICKOK” 
Starring William S. Hart (in an original story by 
himself), supported by Ethel Grey Terry and fea 
turing Bill Hart’s Pinto Pony. Screen play by Albert 
Shelby Le Vino 


“FLAMING BARRIERS” 
A George Melford production, with Jacqueline Logan, 
Antonio Moreno, Theodore Roberts, Walter Hiers, 
Sigrid Holmquist. By Byron Morgan. Adapted by 
Jack Cunningham 

“EVERY DAY LOVE” 

A William deMille production, with Jack Holt and 
Nita Naldi. Supported by Theodore Kosloff, Robert 
Edeson and Rod La Rocque. From the novel “ Rita 
Coventry”’ by Julian Street. Screen play by Clara 
Beranger 

“PIED PIPER MALONE” 
Starring Thomas Meighan. Supported by Lois Wilson 
and a big cast. By Booth Tarkington. Directed by 
Alfred E. Green. Adapted by Tom Geraghty 


“MY MAN” 
Starring Pola Negri A Herbert Brenon production 
Supported by Charles de Roche. Written for thx 
screen by Fred Jackson from the play ‘‘Mon Homme 
by Andre Picard and Francis Carco 


“WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD” 
Starring Glenn Hunter Francis Wilson's famous 
comedy. By Charles Marlow. Edited and titled by 
Ralph Spence 

“TRIUMPH” 
Cecil B. DeMille’s production, with Leatrice Joy and 
Rod La Rocque, from The Saturday Evening Post 
story by May Edginton. Adapted by Jeanie Mac 
pherson. 
“THE STRANGER” 
A Joseph Henabery production, with Richard Dix, 
Leatrice Joy and Lewis Stone. From the story ‘‘ The 
First and the Last”’ by John Galsworthy. Adapted 
by Bertram Millhauser 
“ARGENTINE LOVE” 
Starring Gloria Swanson Screen play by Julian 
Johnson from the story by Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
An Allan Dwan production 
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“NORTH OF 36” 
James Cruze’s production, with Jack Holt, Ernest 
Torrence and Lila Lee. By Emerson Hough. 
“WOMAN PROOF” 
Starring Thomas Meighan. Story by George Ade 
Directed by Alfred E. Green. ; 
ce ‘ /- 2% 
If it’s a Paramount Picture 
243) ° p>? 
it’s the best show in town! 
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Let’s begin 


our Christmas sow 


THOUGHTFUL men and women are 


beginning earlier each y 


ear to plan the 


greetings they want to send at Christ- 


mas time. 


There are always so many friends 


and acquaintances for whom a Greet- 


ing Card would make the happy 


season happier. 
Begin Christmas. now 


right cards for all those 


. Select the 


to whom you 


really want to send a good w ish. 


With a little time spe 


the right Christmas (¢ 


nt in choosing 


‘ards vou will 


know that your friends are thinking 


of you as they open their Christmas 


mail. 


There is a Greeting Card 


for every occasion 
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with Greeling Cards 
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bolting on the scene with a sidestep like a 
crab, while “Our Mary” snorted—the thea- 
ter was so much of a playground to her. Not 
until her visit to England showed her some 
thing of care and discipline did she gain 
smoothness and conviction. Who can forget 
the vitality and grace of her Perdita, when 
she brought her production of The Winter’s 
Tale back to us from London? The raw, 
crude girl had been transformed into an 
artist, and immediately withdrew into the 
privacy of domestic life, leaving thousands 
lamenting. 

While an opera troupe was appearing at 
the Walnut, our company went down into 
the coal towns on a week’s tour of Henry 
VIII, with the two Walcots as Cardinal 
Wolsey and Queen Catharine. ’Twas a dis- 
mal trip; every day it rained, and at night 
the audiences were spiritless and sodden. As 
we were flying along with the rain beating 
on the car windows, Sam Hemple looked on 
the wet landscape and moaned: “Oh, be- 
gad—the rain of Henry VIII.” 


cA Compressed Version of Henry VIII 


HE people in the coal towns took the 

advent of this play as one of importance, 
and proceeded to read up on it. Some 
brought with them the family copy of Shak- 
spere, as big as a dictionary. We carried no 
scenery and the stage manager had much 
difficulty in adjusting local settings to the 
banquet hall, palace, court and other scenes, 
in time for the quick changes. The acting 
version of Henry VIII is always a wide de- 
parture from the long original. Our version 
was still further compressed. This caused 
confusion among the good folk with their 
tomes of Shakspere. They scarcely saw the 
play at all; just as they had found the right 
spot in their books, a transposition would take 
place, and they would flutter the leaves help 
lessly back and forth. Especial perplexity 
arose when the stage manager would say to 
Lord Sands and the Lord Mayor: “Go on 
again, the scene isn’t ready.”’ Back the two 
comedians would stroll and play the grave 
diggers’ scene from Hamlet. Then Hemple 
would give the Mock Duke’s speech from 
The Honeymoon. It certainly was a mys 
tifying performance. At Pottsville, the 
orchestra was a German band. It was nec- 
essary to have pathetic music for Queen 
Catharine’s death, and when Mrs. Walcot 
was lengthening her dying moments that 
night, the band struck up: 

In the sweet by and 1 


We shall meet on that beautiful shore 


the vellow clarinet being parti ilarly agon 
izing 
In commenting on the cast of Henry VIII 


a humorous reviewer in Lancaster spoke 
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the many “doubles,” and of the ingenuity of 
the stage manager in filling out his pro- 
gram with fictitious names. He cited: A. 
C. Lincher, A. N. Other, O. A. Skinner, 
and others. From that time I rejected my 
middle initial and adopted the use of my 
full first given name. 

We returned to Philadelphia to support 
John McCullough, than whom no finer spirit 
ever came within my ken. “Genial John” 
was his fitting soubriquet. It was rare to en- 
counter a star who could be so simple and 
unaffected Dignity he never lacked; the 
position he had won in the dramatic world 
was never hazarded by an unworthy act. 

There was always something paternal 
about McCullough, a tender and comforting 
quality. Coriolanus had been the bill for 
over two weeks. My unimportant charac- 
ters, a double of Sextus and Lucius, had 
given me no trouble either to memorize or 
to act, and I was sailing through seemingly 
calm waters when one night I stuck in a 
speech—stuck dead. I had on more than 
one occasion floundered through lines at the 
Museum with the vaguest knowledge of 
what I was talking about, but here was a 
part I knew perfectly, and suddenly some- 
thing had gone wrong with my brain. I 
know of nothing more painful and hopeless 
than the panic the actor feels when he is 
before an audience without the power to 
utter a sound. 

The scene was with McCullough too. He 
got me out of it somehow, and I left the 
stage with the feeling that my career had 
come to an end. I was alternately sobbing 
and swearing like a trooper, when I felt a 
touch on my shoulder, and “Don’t you 
mind,” he said; “it’s nothing. I’ve stuck 
dead in the last act of Othello and had to 
ring down the curtain.” 


When Me (Cullough Forgot 


TT°HIS episode has always been associated 

in my mind with another that happened 
four years later. At the Cincinnati Dra 
matic Festival, McCullough was playing 
Master Walter in The Hunchback to the 
Julia of Mary Anderson. I fell over him in 
the dark, back of the scenes of the big stage 
He was sitting on a trunk with his face in his 
hands, tears streaming through his fingers 
and his body shaken with sobs. 

“Why, Mr. McCullough,” I cried, “‘ what 
is it?” 

He reached out for my hand and said 
“Oh, my boy, my boy, I can’t remember my 
lines ! 

This was the first showing of that malady 
that poisoned his mind and body at the end 
He died in November of the following year 
quite mad 
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A LETTER FROM EDWIN BOOTH VERY MUCH TREASURED BY OTIS SKINNER 
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Fels-Naptha Cleanliness is entire cleanliness. The real naptha in Fels-Naptha Soap does 


its WOTK, vanishes compiletel'\ nd iea S that deli t clean-ciothes smell 





ps know the fresh sweet smell of clothes made thoroughly 


clean! You can tell it the instant vou bury your face in clothe 





washed with Fels-Naptha Soap. That deep, sweet, wholesome 
The original and genuine naptha soap cleanliness shows you how healthful they are. 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton And white! Their brightness is astonishing! 


The real naptha In Fels Naptha searches Out the airt, ind safely 
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wi s cool, luke m or hot. 

‘ee ae Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and 
real naptha in a way that gives you the best of both these two great 

For a more healthful home! cleaners at the same time, and in one economical golden bar. 


Besides being a wonderful laundry soap = ” . = . 
Fele-Napthe takes spots out of rugs, carpets Get Fels-Naptha at your grocers’. Give your home the benefit of 
. cloth, draperies. Brightens woodwork Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 


instantly. Cleans enamel of bathtub, wash 


stand, sink. Safely cleans anything soap-and 


TE “sa the wonderful efficiency of Fels-Naptha. Send stam 
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The proc ession of the season’s stars 
brought Lawrence Barrett and Fanny Daven 
port in adjoining engagements. Each had a 
huge repertory, and I played thirteen sepa 
rate parts in two weeks. As strenuous as this 
was for me, think what it was for the lead 
ing people; exacting Shaksperean rdéles to 
memorize, rehearse, costume, and play from 
night to night. 

Another group of stars that played suc 
cessive weeks were James Williamson and his 
wife, Maggie Moore, in Struck Oil; Frank 
Bangs as Marc Antony, Virginius, Shylock, 
ind St. Marc; and John T. Raymond as Col 
Mulberry Sellers in the dramatization of 
Mark Twain’s The Gilded Age. Raymond 
was a droll man, irresistibly comic in his act- 
ci ing, and with that true comedian’s sense of 
“ incongruity that made his Colonel Sellers 
i live in the minds and records of theater- 
goers. He was a hopeless guyer, and it was 
his delight to tangle everybody in deepest 
confusion with interpolated and irrelevant 
gags. He made me exceedingly angry at the 
opening performance. After I, as John Pat- 
Pi terson who compromises the Hawkins case, 
4 had stepped down from the witness stand, 
Sellers should have said: “John, you’ve 
played the devil with this case”; instead 
Raymond knocked every line out of my head 
by saying: “Skinner, you played hell with 
that scene.” He laughed at my loud pro- 
tests against being made the victim of his 
| jokes, but he did not molest me again. 

Closing time came, and I packed my trunks 
| and went over to New York with a breast 
full of hopes, fears and ambitions—but with 
no engagement for the coming year. For me 
New York looked forbidding, heartless and 
resentful. Among her crowds I found a deep 
loneliness. 

Companies were forming by the dozens 
each day and managers were seeking every 
grade of talent, but not mine. There were 
four or five “bureaus” of these hucksters of 
talent on whose thresholds I paused each 
morning between ten and_ eleven-thirty 
o'clock, long enough to cock my hat a little 
| to one side, infuse something of jauntiness in 
| my peseand enter withanair. “ Nothing to- 
| day,’ was the best I got. The rounds once 
| gone through, naught remained for the next 
twenty-four hours but to peer helplessly 
into the future. The temptation to write to 
my father for aid cost me a struggle. The 
voice of my needs cried aloud, but that of 
my pride thundered in the opposite ear. I 
could not, I would not acknowledge defeat, 
but through that long summer I knew the 
deferred hope that ‘‘ maketh the heart sick.”’ 





Turned Down by ‘Dah 
A‘ OMPANION in misery buffeted ad 
l ‘ 


versity with me. Once we were sent 
to Augustin Daly. We found him mounted 
ona pile of lumber and plaster débris within 
the walls of Wood’s Museum, at Broadway 
near Thirtieth Street, which was being trans 
formed that summer into Daly’s Theater 
He read the introduction and said he’d send 
us word. His message to the agent was brief 
nd to the point: ‘The two young men you 
sent up to me won’t do.”’ Had he possessed the 
gift of prophesy, he would have beheld, five 
years hence, my unworthy self as one of the 
group of players at his theater, and, in view 
of his letter to the agent, I know the vision 
would have disturbed him much. 

It was fortunate that my newspaper 
| brother could afford to shelter me in his two 
| small rooms in Brooklyn. But one must 
eat, and my store of savings dwindled as 
daily journeys over the Williamsburg ferry 
took me to and from the herdings of the un- 
employed in theatrical intelligence offices. 
On one occassion I returned down through 
| Broadway and Grand Street, hating every 
| stone of the pavement—as I always did 
and over to our diggings on Bedford Avenue 
to discover that I had forgotten to take the 
door key with me. I rang the bell, but 
something was wrong with the bell pull; 
there was no response. Whistlings, knocks 
at the door, and pebbles hurled up at my 
brother’s window were unavailing except to 
| bring the policeman on the beat who doubted 
| my denial that I was a housebreaker. Per 

haps Charles had been sent by his editor on 








some all-night assignment. It was terribly 
hot. I waited; so did the policeman 

Giving up-in disgust I moved away, trailed 
by the suspicious guardian of the peace for 
some blocks. I consulted my finances and 
discovered fifty-six cents. This would buy 
a bed, a clean one at that. The prospect was 
not appealing, for the heat was still oppres 
sive. Feeling hungry, I went to an all-night 
place near the ferry and ate copiously of 
clam chowder. After all, a bed is but a place 
of last resort. 

I retraced my route to New York and 
strolled leisurely through streets lighted by 
a slim procession of dim gas lamps. The 
Bowery was quite dark; no elevated rail 
way reared its structure overhead; the quiet 
was like that of a country village. Deformed 
creatures came into the radiant circle of a 
lamp post and passed beyond. Loathsome 
beings went by, seeking treasure in gutter 
or ash barrel. The night reeked with odors. 
I reached Union Square, then the Rialto of 
disengaged actors by day, but now deserted 
except by the ghosts of heartaches and dis- 
appointed hopes. I shuddered and turned 
southward on Broadway. 

At the Battery the moon was dropping 
low, paving a track to Staten Island with 
gold, across which crept the silent rowboat 
of a river thief. I was tired, and felt grate- 
ful for the first stirring of the morning breeze. 
It was at the hour when vitality grows 
feeble. That June day I had become of age. 
Twenty-one years old! 


In Kiralfy’s Enchantment 
& THE east was flushing with the hot 


gleams of a humid New York morning, 
I slid the last of my pennies through the 
ferry man’s wicket at the foot of Roosevelt 
Street, and reached Bedford Avenue as the 
slavey was taking in the matutinal milk at 
the basement door 

On the hall table was a letter directed to 
me, which bore the address of a prominent 
agent. I scarce dared open the envelope. It 
was, in very truth, an offer. While I had 
lived my dark hour, this message had been 
waiting. 

I was summoned at once to the office of 
Imre Kiralfy, who was sailing in a few days 
for Europe. The meeting was eminently 
satisfying to me, and in August I received a 
notice to appear at Niblo’s Garden for a re- 
hearsal of Enchantment. 

The Kiralfy brothers—Imre and _ Bol- 
ossy—were dancers of Hungarian birth who 
by industry and shrewdness had become 
authoritative produc ers of spectac ular bal 
let pieces in America. Their entertainment 
was a sort of forerunner of the New York 
Hippodrome 

To see Bolossy at work with a stage fu 
of ballet girls was to behold a pale, excitable 
foreigner with a long stick with which he 
thumped the measure of the dancing steps 
and his voice, hoarse with shouting and a 
chronic catarrhal cold, barking out: ‘ Von 
two-tree. Von-two-tree. No—no—vot’s the 
matter with the back line? No, please 
please —ladies—LADIES! Vonce more 
Von-two-tree,”’ and so on. 

Enchantment, produced September 4, 
1879, was a typical Kiralfy show, and my 
real début in New York was made amid 
gratifying conditions. My part presented 
opportunities for some effective work. I had 
a death scene which ended in my being 
dragged from the stage, hurling expiring 
curses at my enemy. 

One critic said the next day: ‘The best 
acting was done by Mr. Otis Skinner, a con 
scientious and feeling young actor new to 
the Metropolitan stage, but a valuable addi 
tion thereto, if his last night’s work may be 
taken as a sample of his style.”’ 

Enchantment ran until late December 
when it was succeeded by an Irish play called 
The Hearts of Steel, written and produced 
by George Clark, with a good cast and fine 
stage effects. I was especially engaged for a 
wordy and wicked old sinner, who, I think, 
must have disagreed with the audience—I 
know he did with me; I was very bad in the 
part. The play failed and was soon with 
drawn. 
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For Mothers 


Who believe in whole grains— 


Who believe in milk— 
And who want both made delightful 


Professor A. P. Anderson created for you the greatest whole-grain foods 
in existence. They are called Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Ric« 
The grains are steam exploded—shot from guns. Over 125 million explosions 
are caused in every kernel 


The food cells are thus broken for easy digestion Never were whok 
grains so fitted to feed. 

he grains are puffed to airy globules, 8 times normal size. They art 
made thin, crisp and flaky, and the flavor is like nuts 

So both are food confections Phe make whol vrains so fascinating 
hat children revel in then They eat them in plenty, and they consume 
iore milk 


Minerals—vitamines—bran 









Consider Puffed Wheat in milk—that sup e dis vhi illior 
getting tor supper or at bedtime 

Whole wheat supplies the inerals growing children must 
\iso the essential bran Milk supplies the tamin ill thre 

Here is the whole wheat best fitted 
to digest Here is the whole wheat ie 
made most delightful. And here is ; A, 


the milk dish made more inviting 
than in any other way 
Never let a day go by without 


Puffed Wheat in milk 





Queen of Breakfast Dainties 


Puffed Rice, with its airy texture and its nut-like flavor, is the finest 
morning dainty ever served. 


The Quaker Oals O©mpany 
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The procession of the season’s stars 
brought Lawrence Barrett and Fanny Daven 
port in adjoining engagements. Each had a 
huge repertory, and I played thirteen sepa 
rate parts in two weeks. As strenuous as this 
was for me, think what it was for the lead 
ing people; exacting Shaksperean réles to 
memorize, rehearse, costume, and play from 
night to night. 

Another group of stars that played suc 
cessive weeks were James Williamson and his 
wife, Maggie Moore, in Struck Oil; Frank 
Bangs as Marc Antony, Virginius, Shylock, 
ind St. Marc; and John T. Raymond as Col 
Mulberry Sellers in the dramatization of 
Mark Twain’s The Gilded Age. Raymond 
was a droll man, irresistibly comic in his act- 
ing, and with that true comedian’s sense of 
incongruity that made his Colonel Sellers 
live in the minds and records of theater- 
goers. He was a hopeless guyer, and it was 
his delight to tangle everybody in deepest 
confusion with interpolated and irrelevant 
gags. He made me exceedingly angry at the 
opening performance. After I, as John Pat- 
terson who compromises the Hawkins case, 
had stepped down from the witness stand, 
Sellers should have said: “John, you’ve 
played the devil with this case”; instead 
Raymond knocked every line out of my head 
by saying: “Skinner, you played hell with 
that scene.” He laughed at my loud pro- 
tests against being made the victim of his 
jokes, but he did not molest me again. 

Closing time came, and I packed my trunks 
and went over to New York with a breast 
full of hopes, fears and ambitions—but with 
no engagement for the coming year. For me 
New York looked forbidding, heartless and 
resentful. Among her crowds I found a deep 
loneliness. 

Companies were forming by the dozens 
each day and managers were seeking every 
grade of talent, but not mine. There were 
four or five “bureaus” of these hucksters of 
talent on whose thresholds I paused each 
morning between ten and _ eleven-thirty 
o'clock, long enough to cock my hat a little 
to one side, infuse something of jauntiness in 
my pese and enter withanair. ‘“ Nothing to- 
day,”’ was the best I got. The rounds once 
gone through, naught remained for the next 
twenty-four hours but to peer helplessly 
into the future. The temptation to write to 
my father for aid cost me a struggle. The 
voice of my needs cried aloud, but that of 
my pride thundered in the opposite ear. I 
could not, I would not acknowledge defeat, 
but through that long summer I knew the 
deferred hope that “maketh the heart sick.”’ 


Turned Down by Dal 


COMPANION in misery buffeted ad 
4 \ versity with me. Once we were sent 
to Augustin Daly. We found him mounted 
on a pile of lumber and plaster débris within 
the walls of Wood’s Museum, at Broadway 
near Thirtieth Street, which was being trans 
formed that summer into Daly’s Theater 
He read the introduction and said he’d send 
us word. His message to the agent was brief 
<nd to the point: “The two young men you 
sent up to me won’t do.”’ Had he possessed the 
gift of prophesy, he would have beheld, five 
years hence, my unworthy self as one of the 
group of players at his theater, and, in view 
of his letter to the agent, I know the vision 
would have disturbed him much. 

It was fortunate that my newspaper 
brother could afford to shelter me in his two 
small rooms in Brooklyn. But one must 
eat, and my store of savings dwindled as 
daily journeys over the Williamsburg ferry 
took me to and from the herdings of the un- 
employed in theatrical intelligence offices. 
On one occassion I returned down through 
Broadway and Grand Street, hating every 
stone of the pavement—as I always did 
and over to our diggings on Bedford Avenue 
to discover that I had forgotten to take the 
door key with me. I rang the bell, but 
something was wrong with the bell pull; 
there was no response. Whistlings, knocks 
at the door, and pebbles hurled up at my 
brother’s window were unavailing except to 
bring the policeman on the beat who doubted 
my denial that I was a housebreaker. Per 
haps Charles had been sent by his editor on 


some all-night assignment. It was terribly 
hot. I waited; so did the policeman. 

Giving up-in disgust I moved away, trailed 
by the suspicious guardian of the peace for 
some blocks. I consulted my finances and 
discovered fifty-six cents. This would buy 
a bed, a clean one at that. The prospect was 
not appealing, for the heat was still oppres 
sive. Feeling hungry, I went to an all-night 
place near the ferry and ate copiously of 
clam chowder. After all, a bed is but a place 
of last resort. 

I retraced my route to New York and 
strolled leisurely through streets lighted by 
a slim procession of dim gas lamps. The 
Bowery was quite dark; no elevated rail 
way reared its structure overhead; the quiet 
was like that of a country village. Deformed 
creatures came into the radiant circle of a 
lamp post and passed beyond. Loathsome 
beings went by, seeking treasure in gutter 
or ash barrel. The night reeked with odors. 
I reached Union Square, then the Rialto of 
disengaged actors by day, but now deserted 
except by the ghosts of heartaches and dis- 
appointed hopes. I shuddered and turned 
southward on Broadway. 

At the Battery the moon was dropping 
low, paving a track to Staten Island with 
gold, across which crept the silent rowboat 
of a river thief. I was tired, and felt grate- 
ful for the first stirring of the morning breeze. 
It was at the hour when vitality grows 
feeble. That June day I had become of age. 
Twenty-one years old! 


In Kiralfy’s Enchantment 
& THE east was flushing with the hot 


gleams of a humid New York morning, 
I slid the last of my pennies through the 
ferryman’s wicket at the foot of Roosevelt 
Street, and reached Bedford Avenue as the 
slavey was taking in the matutinal milk at 
the basement door 

On the hall table was a letter directed to 
me, which bore the address of a prominent 
agent. I scarce dared open the envelope. It 
was, in very truth, an offer. While I had 
lived my dark hour, this message had been 
waiting. 

I was summoned at once to the office of 
Imre Kiralfy, who was sailing in a few days 
for Europe. The meeting was eminently 
satisfying to me, and in August I received a 
notice to appear at Niblo’s Garden for a re- 
hearsal of Enchantment. 

The Kiralfy brothers—Imre and Bol- 
ossy—were dancers of Hungarian birth who 
by industry and shrewdness had become 
authoritative producers of spectacular bal 
let pieces in America. Their entertainment 
was a sort of forerunner of the New York 
Hippodrome 

To see Bolossy at work with a stage full 
of ballet girls was to behold a pale, excitable 
foreigner with a long stick with which he 
thumped the measure of the dancing steps 
and his voice, hoarse with shouting and a 
chronic catarrhal cold, barking out: ‘Von 
two-tree. Von-two-tree. No—no—vot’s the 
matter with the back line? No, please 
please —ladies—LADIES! Vonce more 
Von-two-tree,” and so on. 

Enchantment, produced September 4, 
1879, was a typical Kiralfy show, and my 
real début in New York was made amid 
gratifying conditions. My part presented 
opportunities for some effective work. I had 
a death scene which ended in my being 
dragged from the stage, hurling expiring 
curses at my enemy 

One critic said the next day: ‘The best 
acting was done by Mr. Otis Skinner, a con 
scientious and feeling young actor new to 
the Metropolitan stage, but a valuable addi- 
tion thereto, if his last night’s work may be 
taken as a sample of his style.” 

Enchantment ran until late December, 
when it was succeeded by an Irish play called 
The Hearts of Steel, written and produced 
by George Clark, with a good cast and fine 
stage effects. I was especially engaged for a 
wordy and wicked old sinner, who, I think, 
must have disagreed with the audience—I 


know he did with me; I was very bad in the 


part. The play failed and was soon with 
drawn. 
(Continued on Page 52) 














For Mothers 


Who believe in whole grains— 


Who believe in milk— 
And who want both made delightful 


Professor A. P. Anderson created for you the greatest whole-grain foods 
in existence. They are called Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Ric: 
The grains are steam exploded—shot from guns. Over 125 million explosions 
are caused in every kernel 


The food cells are thus broken for easy digestion Never were whok 
grains so fitted to feed. 

The grains are puffed to airy globules, 8 times normal siz They are 
made thin, crisp and flaky, and the flavor is like nuts 

So both are food confections They make whole grains so fascinating 
that children revel in then They eat them in plent and they consume 
more milk 

Minerals—vitamines—bran 

Consider Puffed Wheat in milk—that sup S \ illions 
getting for supper or at bedtime 

Whole wheat supplies the minerals growing children must 
Also the essential bran Milk supplies the vitamines—all three 

Here is the whole wheat best fitted 
to digest Here is the whole wheat 
made most delightful. And here is 









the milk dish made more inviting 
than in any other way. 
Never let a day go by without 


Puffed Wheat in milk. 


Queen of Breakfast Dainties 


Puffed Rice, with its airy texture and its nut-like flavor, is the finest 
morning dainty ever served. 


The Quaker Oats ©@mpany 
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a) * Charm 
ofa healthy shin~ 
ollow the°Fairy way! 


a healthy vigorous skin has 
a charm no cosmetic can hope 
to rival! And first of all, skin health 
means cleanliness. 


| (a= =) ee Keep clean the Fairy way! See how 
ne simple and easy it is to retain that 
youthful, velvety skin by using a pure 
white soap! 





7 (oaaw 
v7, XN Fairy Soap is the world’s whitest soap. 
A \ ot Of course it’s perfectly pure. And it | 


really clears the pores, leaving the skin 
fresh and invigorated. 


Fairy Soap cleanses with delicacy. 
Makes a smooth, gently soothing lather 
that’s balm to sensitive skins. The 
handy oval cake for toilet or bath. 
Lasts longer than ordinary soaps be- 
cause it wears to a thin wafer. 





It’s white! It’s pure! It floats! 


(THE WK FAIR BAN KcomPany) 


Factories in United States and Canada 


rALS 
SOAP. 








A few weeks at Colonel William E. Sinn's 
Brooklyn Theater in Bronson Howard’s 
Wives, Leonard Grover’s My Son-in-Law, 
and Kiralfy’s Black Crook filled my time 
profitably, and I made the pleasant discov 
ery that the winter’s work had given me a 
little reputation. 

My part in the Grover play was the most 
ambitious of this Brooklyn group; it was the 
“name part” and had some excellent comedy 
opportunities, mainly love-making episodes, 
something in the manner of Schnitzler’s Ad- 
ventures of Anatole, with the different femi 
nine members of the cast—five of them, I 
think there were. 


In Edwin Booth’s (‘ompany 


N EARLY spring an engagement presented 

itself that had much to do with shaping 
my subsequent career. I was given an oppor- 
tunity to appear in the company that was to 
support Edwin Booth in a season of ten 
weeks in New York and Boston. 

The engagement in New York was at 
Booth’s Theater, at Sixth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street, which had passed from 
under the star’s control. The building had 
been erected by the tragedian eleven years 
previously—the realization of a dream to be 
at the head of a playhouse where the plays 
he loved could be presented under his own 
direction. Ever a bad business man, as 
simple and credulous in financiering as a 
child, he was unable to bring a practical 
system to the working of his theater, and in 
five years, after having given to the public 
poetic and sumptuous interpretations of 
splendid plays, the enterprise was bankrupt. 

Like all remarkable actors, he had the 
power of suggestion; never losing his own 
personality in his assumption, he yet con 
veyed the impression that he was the char 
acter. Although a small, even a frail man, 
I could swear that at times in Othello and in 
Macbeth he was seven feet high. Cardinal 
Richelieu was a physical giant, stately and 
statuelike, through whose majesty peered 
warm humanity and the playful Booth humor. 
But as Shylock, within the copious gaberdine 
he wore, his body appeared shortened to 
stumpiness. His Iago was small, lithe, dan- 
gerous, and radiant with a devilish beauty. 

I once asked him if he recalled his father’s 
acting sufficiently to say how his compared 
with it. He hesitated and said: “I think I 
must be somewhat quieter.” 

Booth was a man of infinite gentleness and 
tenderness and, like most men truly great, 
of sweet modesty. Not that he lacked a 
temper; I have seen him blaze with wrath 
at some stupid mishap of a blunderer upon 
his stage, and after a few moments all but 
beg pardon for his anger. He was ever con 
siderate of his humblest supporter; all he 
asked of that supporter was to show that 
God had given him a modicum of intelli 
gence. The annoyances he was subject to 
from this source were in a measure the result 
of his own habit of indolence. 

The drudgery of his profession exasperated 
him. During rehearsals of his plays he would 
be absent. 

I frequently asked the stage manager: 
“What does Mr. Booth do here?” or ‘“‘ What 
is his business in that scene?” 

“Don’t worry,” would be his reply; “ Mr. 
Booth will find you at night.” 

This lack of precise instruction was scarcely 
conducive to good teamwork. The old charge 
frequently laid at his door that he selected 
bad actors was unfair. 

The truth is, he didn’t care 
was not interfered with. 

He was sorely tried during this short sea- 
son. I think his heart was not in the enter- 
prise; he was on the eve of his departure for 
European engagements, and his eyes were 
turned across the ocean to things of moment 
that waited there. Mrs. D. P. Bowers was 
the leading woman, and to secure her 
valuable services the management was com 
pelled to engage her husband, J. C. McCul 
lum, for the leading male réles. Ill luck was 
forever at McCullum’s heels. If he knew his 
lines—and it was a fearsome thing to get up 
a repertory of ten or a dozen pieces—some 


so long as he 


thing happened to spoil his best effects. If 
anyone missed a cue, it was in McCullum’s 
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scene; stage hands and carpenters were at 
their loudest racket of scene shifting during 
his impressive scenes 

I caused him a bad moment and an in 
stant of terror to myself in Othello. I was 
playing Roderigo and McCullum Iago. The 
Booth Theater stage had an enormous curved 
“apron” in front of the curtain. During the 
action of the play this space was utilized by 
the players who, consciously or unconsciously, 
stepped out of the picture below the pro 
scenium level. I had died with fitting agony 
under Iago’s rapier thrust, and lay on my 
back congratulating myself on getting 
through Roderigo with some credit, when to 
my horror I discovered I was too far down- 
stage. I had time, however, during the 
ensuing action to hunch myself, by imper- 
ceptible movements, out of the danger zone, 
as I thought, before Iago’s spirited exit 
speech. 

I lay quite still when the scene ended with 
applause and the curtain, a ponderous af- 
fair with a barrel roller, commenced to un- 
wind. It became evident to me that I had 
miscalculated my distance by a fearful mar- 
gin; the enormous weight was descending 
directly over my body. I wriggled faster 
now and forgot my audience entirely; it 
was a race between my squirms and the 
curtain. 

Just as the breath was about to be crushed 
from my body the defunct Roderigo hurled 
himself over on his stomach with an all-too- 
visible flop, and Iago’s exultant cry, “This 
is the night that either makes me or foredoes 
me quite,” bore a meaning quite new and 
original. 

I was delighted with the personal interest 
Booth took in my acting, especially as 
Francois in Richelieu. This part of the car 
dinal’s page was sometimes given to women 
on account of its demand for youthful ap 


-pearance, and, fortunately for me, my spare 


figure presented no handicap. My nervous 
manner and my raw enthusiasm amused 
him a little, but he gave me every encour 
agement. The things he told me were for 
the most part little things—matters con 


‘cerning exits, entrances, pauses, and so on 


He would watch my work and wait in the 
wings until I came off to tell me of improve 
ments I might make here and there. Ox 
casionally he would send for me to come to 
his dressing room, and would suggest dif 
ferent and more effective readings, and 
always he was quiet and gentle—never 
insistent. And that was a quality of his 
acting—gentleness; poetic symmetry. 


‘Praise From a Great Actor 


Ws. N the season ended I asked Mr 
Booth if I might have the influence of 
his spoken word. His reply was the following 
letter 
Hotel Brunswick, 
OtT1s SKINNER, Esq \pril 16, 1880 
Dear Sir: Should it be desirable to refer to 
me régarding your ability for the line of charac 
ters you mention, do not hesitate to do so 
It is a pleasure to me to recommend those 
who evince such decided ability and interest 
in their profession as you have manifested 
during the past six weeks, and you have my 
cordial wishes for your success. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwin Boor. 


The one regret I have of this Booth epi- 
sode is that it came to an end all too soon. 
I was destined to meet him again, profes 
sionally, but the finest memories I have of 
the man and of the actor belong to 1880. I 
like best to bring him to mind as Othello and 
Macbeth. True, they had not the celebrity 
of his Hamlet, but there was that about 
them infinitely human and at the same time 
infinitely poetic and lovely—very much like 
Booth himself. There were flashes in them 
of alternating spirit and depression, sweeps 
of passion and depths of sorrow, levels of 
splendid dignity and moments of uncon- 
trolled weakness. His Hamlet had grown to 
be such a classic that it turned cold and 
mechanical at times. It was as if he allowed 
the part to play itself. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


in Mr. Skinner's reminiscences. The third will ap 


This is the second article 


pear in an early issue. 
























just lose all her personal charm. 
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IN SPITE OF THE WAY 
SHE TAXES HER COM- 
PLEXION THE WOMAN 
IN BUSINESS HAS FOUND 
4 WAY TO KEEP I'l 
FASCINATINGLY FRESH 
AND SMOOTH 


THEY WERE WRONG WHEN THEY SAID 
“SHE WILL LOSE HER CHARM” 


Today FAAHY other WOMEH envy her tresh attractiveness 


@HE RE was a time when every- 


OT 
body said that of course the 
T woman who gave up the calm 


and leisure of her home for the 
(‘2 
OA rush and worry of business would 


They con- 


jured up a terrible vision of homely clothes 


and careless skin! 

But they were fooled. 

Today with her attractive clothes and her 
fresh supple skin—her whole smart well- 


groomed appearance—she is the envy of 


many of her friends at home! 

Women have found a way to sit at their 
typewriters or in their private offices as dainty 
and roseleaf as ever! In spite 
of their new rushing, tearing 
life that should bring lines of 
worry, in spite of stuffy , sooty 
trains and the daily trip 
any kind of weather. 

Like the actress and the so- 
ciety woman who must have 
lovely complexions in spite 
of the way they tax them, the 


EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS, POND’S TWO 
CREAMS USED BY THE WOMEN WHO TAX THEIR SKIN 
MOST AND KEEP If LOVELIEST 








Edwin Bower Hesser 
READ HOW MAE 
MURRAY SAYS THI 
SKIN CAN BE KEP 'l 
TRANSPARENTLY 
FRESH AND 
SMOOTH IN SPITE 
OF EXPOSURE 


woman in business has been obliged to find the 
right way to care for her skin. 

Fi irst, the kind of cleansing that frees her skin 
regularly of every trace of dirt, oil, cosmetics, 
worry and fatigue. Second, the kind of pro- 


tection that renders it immune to all kinds of 


coarsening—dirt, weather, fatigue, and gives 
besides instant freshness and smoothness. 

* * * 
To meet these two fundamentals of skin 
care, Pond’s developed their two entirely dif 
ferent creams. 

Pond’s Cold Cream not only cleanses ex 
quisitely but actually restores each time the 
skin’s natural transparency and essential su] 

pleness. And Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream is not only so unfailing that 
no woman can afford to deprive her 
skin of its protection, but 1t contains 
in addition a wonderful ingredient 


fresh smooth skin under the rouge 
and powder. 

Many actresses know the marvel 
ous value of these two creams based 
on the two essentials of skin beauty. 
Mae Murray, one of the most allur 
ing of screen stars, s: avs: 

‘““My screen experience has taught 
me to give my skin regularly the 
two things i it needs to keep 1 it young, 
a perfect cleansing at night and care- 
ful protection every day. Pond’s 
Two Creams based on these two 


fundamental needs keep for me the smoothness and 
transparency I must have in spite of the way I tax 
my skin.” 

Begin tonight to use these Two Creams regularly 
for permanent improv ement of your skin—for the 
clearness and smoothness of a perfectly cared for 


that brings always the beauty of 


skin. Avoid the unnecessary troubles that 
make a woman’s skin age early—the wrinkles 
that come from a too dry skin, ugly scaling and 
peeling, and the muddy, pasty look and dis- 
tressing shine of the skin that is not cleansed 
properly. See how fine and smooth your skin 
can be in spite of every kind of exposure. 

TRY THIS FAMOUS METHOD 

Q@VERY night, with the finger tips apply 

Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The very fine 

oil in it is able to penetrate every pore. Let it 
stay on a minute—now wipe it off with a soft 
cloth. Do this twice. 
shows you how carefully this delicate cream 
cleanses. Your skin looks fresh and is beauti 
fully supple again. 

Fve ry LOVIN 


ing Cream very even/ 


g, smooth on Pond’s Vanish 
just enough for your 
skin to absorb. What a fresh and Hawlessly 
smooth skin is reflected in your mirror. The 
powder clings for hours to this perfect base. 
And nothing can roughen or coarsen its 
smooth texture. 

Before you go out in the evening, use both 
these creams. Feel how your tired tace relaxes 
and freshens. Its lovely appearance for the 
whole evening will charm you. You can buy 
both creams in any drug or department store. 
The Pond’s Extract Company. 


Generous Tubes 


Mail C aaeee with 10¢c Today 








| ciliata teas inal _—— ee Sa — a ' 
, , . , | 
rie ond s xtrac oO Ins 1dson ew ork 1 
| The P Extract Co., 115 Hudson St., New ¥ 
| 
: Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory 
| A r 
| tubes of the two cre ams every normal Skin n¢ is enougnh otf | 
| each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses | 
| | 
! Name 
| 
| Street 
| 
| City Strate 
| | 
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O you who fully realize the 
wisdom of preserving your 
health and appearance by saving 
your sound teeth: This brush 
is designed purposely to reach 
the spots where destructive 
acid-forming débris collects 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush saves 
teeth because it cleans those 
back surfaces and crevices be- 
tween the teeth. How easy 
it is with this brush to clean 
your teeth the one correct way 
—down over the upper gums 
and up over the lower gums. 


Health authorities recommend 
that you adopt this smaller 
brush that fits your mouth. 
Use Dr. West's Tooth Brush 
regularly—consult yourdentist 
—and continue to experience 
the joy of good teeth and good 
health. 


Three Sizes at your Dealer’s 
Adult’s size - - 50¢ 


Youth’s size - - 35c 
Child’s size - - 25c 
I ‘ wed in United States, Great Britain 
France (ye any Australia New Zealan 
Canada. N 1s other patents pending. Ou 
ghts will be y protected 


THE WESTERN COMPANY : Chicago - New York 
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AST winter when I was at 
Palm Beach a woman 
told me a curious story, 
which has stayed in my mind 
as a cause forastonishment and 
regret. She had been down 
there in a previous winter with 
two girls in their teens, who 
were under her care, and as one 
of the forbidden fruits of the 
place for them, she had not 
allowed them to go to the well- 
known public resort where 
gambling is openly practiced 
But their last evening down 
there, while they were waiting 
for the evening train that was 
to take them away, they per- 
suaded her to let them “just 
look in” to see for themselves 
what it was like. 

Of course the place is wide open to visitors 
at all times, and what is done there is done 
without any more attempt at secrecy than in 
any other form of amusement. So the two 
girls may well have seen many of their 
acquaintances as they and their chaperon 
made their way through the rooms. But in 
the room where the highest play was carried 
on, seated at one of the tables with a pile of 
bills and counters under his hand, was a very 
well-known clergyman of a large and power- 
ful city church, whom they all knew and had 
heard preach. 

The two girls were mischievously delighted 
with this encounter, for it made all that their 
chaperon had said about the way serious 
and responsible people felt concerning the 
place seem absurd and far-fetched. After 
all, if a clergyman went there himself, why 
should his congregation stay away? Clergy 
men were supposed to know, weren’t they, 
what was right to do and what was not? 
That was their business—to tell you! It is 
easy to imagine how they would “have it 
over” their companion. They were not one 
bit shocked, of course, but they were more 
than ever skeptical as to there being any- 





thing in it but an exciting way of passing the 


time, if you have the price. 

Looking at it just from the outside, one 
cannot quite find the worldly wisdom of the 
clergyman’s course, let alone the heavenly 
good sense. Just speaking from the point of 
view of manners, his presence there and his 
occupation were “bad form,” a lapse from 
his professional probity that was as indica- 
tive of bad taste as though he had sworn at 
the waiters for not bringing him the drink he 
ordered 

He was in an element inimical to his whol 
life work. No sensation that he could get by 
being there could compensate for the bad 
sensation that he created by his presence. 
He did more than nullify himself: he actually 
jeopardized the work and example of other 
men of his calling. He made himself—to 
more than those girls—a cause of stumbling 


Learn thecArt of Setting an Ex ample 
} | IS is so clear-cut a mistake that it is easy 


to moralize over it, and to feel vastly 

superior to it; but I have wondered since I 
heard that tale if much that we ourselves do 
in the way of strewing the paths of life with 
obstacles is not just as clear-cut; only we are 
too dense to recognize our “‘bad form,”’ or 
too intent on being our own indulgent keeper 
to act in any sense as a guide to our brother’s 
feet 

We have so great a horror, too, of the hypo« 
risy involved in being a “shining example” 
and nothing else that it seldom occurs to us 
with any force that we are bound in the 
nature of things to affect one another, if not 
for good, then for evil. We make either being 
good easier, or being bad easier, not only by 
what we say and do but by what we are; so 
to leave the matter of our examples out of 
our calculations is the part of a fool 

In driving a car we have to look out for the 
persons who cannot or will not look out for 
themselves, and in ordering our lives I sup- 
pose it is equally obligatory that we should 
look out for the persons who cross our 
paths either expectedly or unexpectedly, with 
minds intent on the dangers or with minds 
intent only on the amusements of the way. 





wash your hands, though you 
may be much more unpleas- 
ant than most sinners. Man 
ners are social obligations; and 
if a child cannot be taught to 
observe those obligations 
through his intelligence it is 
naturally up to his parents to 
police him by force. 

I was interested therefore to 
learn that my friend’s mother, 
from whom she had absorbed 
all her lore of being an ex 





Occasions of Stumbling 


Since we have to set an example—that is, 
make the way easy or make it dangerous for 
other people—it is really worth while to learn 
the art of it, just as one learns the art of 
driving or any other activity of life, from 
golf to cooking. 

I was talking the other day about this idea 
to a woman who has a large and stirring 
family of grown-up children and much com- 
ing and going of all sorts of careless folk 
within her house, people bent for the most 
part more on doing nothing in particular 
except passing the time as easily and excit- 
ingly as possible, people very intent on the 
moment and not very content with the past 
or calculating about the future. She said 
that in their present mood there was no use 
in attempting to make her way and her out- 
look on life their way. It could not be done. 


Manners and Moral Obligations 


EITHER could she be an example to 

them for their immediate following in 
word or deed, let alone thought. She could 
not even save them for their own sakes from 
crass mistakes and blunders, or even worse 
than blunders—sins! They would have to 
save themselves, sometimes by means of their 
very blunders. But she could so live day by 
day that they could love her and trust her 
and respect her, and know her as living by 
certain fixed stars that guided her life, 
things she stood for and sacrificed big things 
for and believed essential to happiness, and 
yet which she did not insist on their sharing 
without the grace of conviction. 

She confessed that she had not hit on this 
design of being in her children’s world, but 
not essentially of it, of her own initiative 
She said it had been her mother’s way with 
her, a way not stridently emphasized at the 
time, but growingly apparent to her as time 
went on. She never remembered her moth 
er’s giving up a principle, and yet she was 
aware that she had never forced a principle 
on others against their will. She never re- 
membered her mother’s making light of the 
right and the wrong, although she could sel 
dom have made questions of right and 
wrong matters of conversation, for one did 
not look back and remember her as scolding 
or aS warning. 

The whole secret was that you could 
count on her to stand for certain things with 
clear reasons to back her position. If you 
swerved from that position you did it alone; 
that is, you did it without her happy, ener- 
getic help, but never without her love and 
solicitude and even interest. 

She added, with a soberly reminiscent 
smile, that there was one point in the moth- 
er’s discipline and self-discipline that was 
not left to her children to decide for them- 
selves, however, and that was their manners. 
There she was authoritative and composedly 
adamant that her way must be their way 
under the rule of the house where she was 
mistress 

It struck me suddenly while she was re- 
calling this fact that too often parents 
confuse manners with morals, and make 
manners either a moral code that must be ac 
cepted with the Ten Commandments, or leave 
manners with the Ten Commandments to 
the conscience of the members of the house 
hold. However, manners are not moral ob- 
ligations. You are not a sinner if you do not 


ample in her turn to her own 
children, had sharply differ 
entiated manners from morals 
For both she had her own 
inflexible code, which she had 
taught to her children. That 
done, she left their moral be- 
havior to their own con- 
sciences, but so far as their relationship 
towards her was concerned in their common 
home, her dictum on manners was law. And, 
I may add, it was a law that was never ques- 
tioned by her children and their friends. 

I sometimes think most of the helplessness 
of the modern mother comes from the fact 
that she is not sure of her own code of 
manners and cannot fool her children into 
thinking that she is. Most of the family dif- 
ferences that have been so threshed out by 
girls versus their mothers, and society versus 
the younger generation, have come about 
because there has been a general mix-up as 
to what belongs to good manners and what 
belongs to good morals. The younger gener- 
ation are indignant—and justly, as a rule 
because their moral intentions are impugned. 
Intentions have everything to do with 
morals. But not with manners. You may 
mean well, and be ridiculous and even an- 
noying in your manners. Your heart may 
be pure, and your behavior scandalous. You 
are right to resent an attack on your morals, 
and yet you may need to mend your outward 
behavior. 

You know better than anyone else what 
you feel, but your mother knows better than 
you how you look. 

But if the whole matter of setting an ex 
ample and enforcing it is a difficult prob- 
lem even for the wisest of adults, it is beset 
by tragic difficulties for a young girl or boy. 

At an age when to vary from the type is 
too embarrassing to be considered with equa- 
nimity, it is dreadfully hard for a boy ora girl 
to be singular for the sake of a moral idea, 
or even to stand out as more polite than is 
expected for the sake of a tradition. Both 
have to be habits—the one of the soul and 
the other of the mind—to stand the grilling. 


i} oe tot he Offender 


TT°HE power of example is very strong of 
youth for youth; so that it is often touch 
and go either way, whether a group goes 
right or wrong in that grilling. A laugh will 
turn the scales, or an impatient refusal will 
bring everyone to a halt. A prig is worse than 
useless; to those halting between two ways, 
he is a provocative to take the opposite. But 
the born leader can get away with it, can 
really set an example and be an incentive 
that less assured souls will gladly follow. 

Jesus, who understood both those who fol- 
lowed and those who led, and who saw that 
most human beings are the kind that follows, 
put a terrible penalty on those who lead 
their fellow men into evil. 

“Tt is impossible,” He said, “but that of 
fenses will come: but woe unto him, through 
whom they come!” 

Most of us would have thought only: 
Woe to him to whom they come! But Jesus 
knew the end from the beginning. “It were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck,” He said. 

A man said to me with some complacency 
the other day: “I am glad that I married 
when I was young and did not drink the way 
I do now. I’ve got good, healthy children; 
whereas now—what would they be?”’ 

“Do you think you could not hurt them 
now?” I ventured. 
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Note also that front seat adjusts forward to put 
foot pedals in easy reach of short people. Three 
of these adjustments provided for front seat 


Think of shopping convenience provided by 
commodious trunk, with lock, at rear. Furnished 
at small extra price 


ANOTHER INNOVATION! Crowning a year already filled with notable 
achievement, Willys‘Overland now presents a remarkable new all-purpose car—the 
new Overland Champion! Exclusive features, utilities and economies that completely 
revolutionize automobile values! Benefits never before offered by any manufac 
turer to the American family! 


The new Overland Champion fits itself to you. Both front and rear seats are mova 
ble forward or backward to accommodate tall people or short people comfortably 
Rear seat and upholstery completely removable, providing a large, square space of 
g! For camp 


+e oe are “ . 
ng, both seats and upholstery make up into a wide, restful bed, full length of car 


50 cubic feet for luggage, bundles, trunks, camping duffle—any 


; , e at : 
Doors front and rear eliminate awkward climbing over tilted seats or passengers 


A smart family car with body of steel, and washable blue Spanisl 

upholstery An all-year car, cradled on Triplex springs (Patente 

carfier of surprising capacity. And above all, Overland quality and reliability, 
with astonishing economy. 


tont 1 
AUe cu 


Advance showings indicate sweeping demand! See the new Overland Champion. 
It will be a revelation to you! 


WItys-OVERLAND, INc., ToLepo, Ouro 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
You and your friends don’t have to fit yourselves 


to the Overland Champion. Its adjustable seats 
fit themselves to you 


Touring $495, Roadster $495, Red Bird $695, Coupe $750, Sedan $795; f. 0. b. 
Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


You will take keen pride in the smart appearance 
of this remarkable car as well as satisfaction in 


— } 
its many forms of great usefulness 


CHAMPION 
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Nature s Green 


Palmolive takes its color from the 
palm and olive oil blend which is 
responsible for its mildness. It is As 
much nature’s own color as the 
green of grass and leaves. 
Remember this when you are en- 
joying its w onderful cle ansing 
qualities and marveling at its mild 
ness. Palmolive isa modern,scientific 
blend of the most perfect soap 
ingredients that the world has been 
able to discover in 3,000 years. 


wY 
Palm and olive otls—nothing 


else—give nature's green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Reflecting Beauty Secrets « 
















Us 


of the Past 


Women of ancient Egypt knew that cleanli- 
ness was the first aid to beauty. But they 
knew, too, that cleansing methods must be 
mild, gentle. 

Famous Egyptian beauties solved the problem 
by using palm and olive oils. The same rare, 
natural oils are blended in Palmolive Soap 
today. 

How it acts 


This gentle, thorough cleanser never leaves 
skin dry and rough. 














The smooth, creamy lather actually soothes 
as it cleanses. Yet it removes every trace of 
dirt, perspiration and surplus oil accumulated 
in the tiny pore openings. 

Your skin is kept free of imperfections which 
result from pore-clogging. It remains fresh, 
soft, radiantly clear. 


How to use it 


Never sleep without cleansing the skin. 


Wash with this mildest soap at bedtime— 
massaging the creamy lather well in. Then 
rinse very thoroughly. Dry the skin well, 
and—if necessary—apply cold cream. 


Mornings—just an invigorating rinse in cold 
water to bring the fine, natural color to yout 


cheeks 
Supreme quality—low price 


This scientific combination is within the reach 
ofall—at the price of ordinary soap. Palmolive 
Soap is produced in such enormous quantities 
that the price is brought extremely low. Thus 
25c quality costs but roc. 


Everyone can afford this thorough, gentle 
cleanser—for every toilet purpose, hands, face, 
and the whole body. 


Supply yourself today witha cake of Palmolive 
Soap. Once you experience the effects of its 
profuse, creamy, smooth lather no other soap 
will satisfy. 


Note carefully the name and wrapper. Palmolive 
Soap is never sold unwrapped. 
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Volume and 
efficiency produce 


25c quality for 


10c 
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The Happy Woman 


(Continued from Page 33) 


doing her duty by the world. I could not tell 
you how much good she has done, how many 
reforms that woman has led. And she has 
been so successful at this business: that she 
has lost her private personal popularity, 
the intimate relations of her younger years. 
She is a prominent figure in private life. She 
holds the highest office in her native state 
that women can give another woman 

I saw her lately for the first time after these 
twenty years of virulent activities in the in 
terest of everything for the betterment of 
social, econ ymic and 
political conditions 
I was astonished 
She had the figure of 
a girl, which she did 
not have when I 
knew her in private 
life. How she man- 
aged that I do not 
know, because I 
have long since been 
emancipated from 
my youthful figure. 
I do not look trim or 
graceful; I look com- 
fortable. Her hair 
was snow-white, her 
skin wrinkled like a 
withered white rose; but her eyes were clear 
and bright, and she wore the prideful look of 
victory—but not of peace or happiness. 

She has been climbing a political Jacob’s 
ladder for years. It must be tiresome, but 
she does not look tired, only restless and ani- 
mated. She is past sixty years of age, but she 
has taken no time to grow old quietly and 
comfortably. She has done much good, but 
no good to herself. Nothing will defeat her 
but sickness, senility or death. At the very 
last, how will she meet the defeat which Na 
ture imposes? Will the knowledge she has 
yained of life soothe her then? I doubt it. 
We do need the sweetness of another wisdom 
altogether when the world whisks by and 
leaves us to our final fate. 

I knew another woman back there in those 
earlier years. She was young, poor and am 
bitious to achieve her own independence. 
She was remarkably successful. At thirty 
she was earning a splendid salary and spend 
ing it, not riotously, but with a curious kind 
of intelligent selfishness. Then she married a 
man who was also earning a good salary 
They saved something during the next eight 
years, being respectable people, but they 
had no overwhelming motive for bettering 
their condition. It was good enough for two 
people without posterity. The few thousands 
they had saved and might leisurely save in 
the future would be quite sufficient for their 
old age. 














After Many Years a (hild (ame 
Sh. N of all things to happen, they dis 


covered that they were to become parents 
Che blow fell upon them like an incredible 
blessing. The woman had been a profes 
sional woman for twenty years. Now, good 
heavens! she must become a domestic woman. 
The man had been a salaried man for twenty 
years, a husband, but now, good heavens! he 
was to become a parent, the father of some 
thing, probably a son! Something must be 
done about this! They both resigned their 
positions and hurried off to another life. 
The world and their friends lost sight of 
them. The other day I found them again. 
It seems that the man took all their sav- 
ings and began to turn it over like a house- 
a-fire, building little cradle-size bungalows 
and selling them to parents whose families 
had barely begun to toddle. In one short 
year he had been able to purchase a large 
lot in a new residential section covered with 
grass and shaded by magnificent trees. They 
had no funds adequate to building on this 
place, but that made no difference. The 
baby had actually come. He must have a 
home of his own—a piece of blue sky over 
his head which belonged to the family, con- 
siderable green space in which to breathe and 
bawl and cut his teeth. Therefore, between 
splendid residences, a little shack went up 
as by magic beneath the tall trees. No paint 
on it, but the mother and baby inside as 
comfortable as birds in a nest. For his sake 





they have established a minute country 
home in the midst of a teeming city—chick- 
ens and a garden and a cat! 

When I called, the infant was sitting har 
nessed in a high chair, already too vigorous 
to be left untied. And that gallant, gray 
haired young mother was ironing his clothes. 
Hens were clucking outside, little chickens 
cheeping and the cat was sunning herself 
upon the window sill. ‘“ Everything is all 
right, you see,”’ she said to me after I had 
been invited to inspect the baby’s tooth. 

I may have been 
silent a trifle too 
long, taking in this 
situation, speculat- 
ing upon its sig- 
nificance as the 
answer to so Many 
human problems. 
Or it may have been 
that this woman 
could not be sure 
about the trend of 
my thoughts, seeing 
that I had known her 
when she was a com- 
fortable, care-free 
professional woman 
on a salary. 

Anyhow, she cut in with a look, mild, blue- 
eyed, not smiling, but better than that, 
serene and affirmative. ‘I am the happiest 
woman in the world,” she said in case I 
might have been wondering about that. 

“I can believe you are one of them,” I 
answered, smiling. 

“It is my occupation now,” she said 
“happiness. I can feel it, touch him with my 
hands and make sure of it every hour.” 

“Yes,” I agreed 

“Tt is so simple, being happy. You love 
and you do these little tasks over and over 
every day. You have time to think it. Noth 
ing bothers you. There are no complications, 
no policies to pursue, no constituents to 
please. It is your very own life made free 
and sweet,” she told me. 


After All, We Come Back Home 
\ Y NOTION is that the solution lies 
> 


between the modern woman and this 
normal woman. Presently, when we have 
tried out the competitions and vicissitudes of 
public service, we may decide to resign from 
office and return to private life and remain 
the ancient figures of speech we have always 
been for the poets and prodigal sons. 

I do not say this will be the right solution, 
but the desire for peace, love and happiness 
is much stronger in women than in men 
They may flunk the salvation of the world 
and withdraw to the sanctities and less bur 
densome responsibilities of private life, leay 
ing only the desolate, the rich, the idle and 
the viper women in the public eye. If they 
do, it will be a regretful decision, but I am 
telling you the hearts of women are really 
tender, their natures are chaste and sensi 
tive. They may never learn to endure the 
blemishing and hardening effects of public 
criticism or even public praise. 

We can amend the Constitution, but it is 
my belief that we cannot change the nature 
of women by doing so. They belong to love, 
goodness, faith in all things and happiness, 
even if it is a little happiness now and then. 
They will never endure the revolting revela- 
tions of political life nor the fierce com 
petitions of public life. They are only trying 
on a new-fashioned garment to see if it be 
comes them. It will not. Therefore they will 
not wear it nor pay for it. 

My anxious hope is that we may stay in 
public service at least long enough to give 
the national household a cleaning up and 
establish a good many domestic reforms 
We may learn a few tricks politically which 
are unbecoming, but on the whole we shall 
be vastly elevating to national life. There 
fore, I say, let every woman go to it, vote as 
often and as fast as she can, whether she be 
longs to the happy-woman class or to the 
new orders of women, for the time is short 
We must come back home presently and 
take up the ancient duties and pleasures of 
that place with some of this efficiency we 
have learned in public life 
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ind New Beauty 


By combating film on teeth 
See what ten days do 


Millions of women have found a way 
to whiter, prettier teeth. You meet 
them everywhere. And those whiter 
teeth have given them new beauty and 
new charm. 


The way is easy and delightful. A 
ten-day test is free. And any friend 
who has seen the results will advise 
you to accept. So will your dentist, if 
you ask. 


What film-coats do 


‘Film is that ‘viscous coat you feel. 
Much of it clings to teeth, enters crev- 
ices and stays. 

Soon the film discolors, then forms 
dingy coats. That is why teeth lose 


efficient. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. 

Now leading dentists the world over 
advise it. Careful people of some 50 
nations employ it. And the whiter teeth 
you see everywhere show how it com- 
bats film. 


You'll be amazed 


The user of Pepsodent sees new 
beauty, feels new cleanliness at once. 
But other effects are equally important. 

Pepsodent multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, as well as its starch 
digestant. Those are Nature’s agents 
for fighting acid and starch deposits 
on the teeth. Every use of Pepsodent 





luster. gives them manifold 
Film also causes [| | effect 
most tooth troubles Protect the Enamel You will realize 


It holds food sub 
stance which fer- 
ments and forms 


acid. It holds the hareh grit. 





Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 


film combatant which contains 


these results. They 


will bring you new 
conceptions of what 





clean teeth mean. 





acid in contact with 

the teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of many serious troubles. 


Few escape these troubles if they fail 
to fight the film. 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. One acts to 
disintegrate the film, one to remove it 
without harmful scouring. 


Able authorities proved these ways 


Pepsaodént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Neither you nor your 
family will ever again be without them, 
we believe. 


Make this test and watch the results. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 
those cloudy coats disappear. 


One week will bring a_ revelation 
which you won’t forget. Cut out the 
coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 426, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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PARFUMEURS—PARIS 
Purveyors to a fragrance-loving world 


Masters of the Art of Fragrance for three generations — 
from grandfather to grandson—the Roger & Gallet 
of today are giving a fragrance-loving world all the 
delicate flower perfumes of old and many new crea- 
tions, just as lovely, but more individual, more novel 
and distinctive, and so more appealing to present day 
American Womanhood. 


Among the newest of these creations are: 


Le JADE 


The Precious Perfume 


Just offered to the American public and even now duplicating 
the instant and enthusiastic appreciation of Paris. Le Jade is very 
individual and wholly different from any other perfume. It sug- 
gests the Orient—tempts deceives. It is obtainable in 
Extrait, Eau de Toilette, Poudre, Savon, Sachet; also combinations 
in boxes beautifully decorated in green and gold. 


allures 


Sour DOU 


(FLOWERS OF LOVE) 
The most luxurious perfume in the world 
THE FRAGRANCE OF YOUTH AND LOVE 


Just as lovely as its name, pure and desirable as the lingering 
perfumes of old, no fragrance can ever take the place of Fleurs 
d’ Amour among the increasing host of American women who 
have made it their own. In all the most desirable preparations. 


Roger & Gallet Christmas Gift Boxes, containing combinations 
of toilet preparations, are offered in Fleurs d’ Amour, Le Jade, 


Violette de Parme, and many other favorite perfumes. 


ROGER & GALLET i EVERYWHERE 


STREET, NEW YORK @ = 


“Fashions in Fragrance”’ 
Roger & Gallet’s new guide to 
Parisian Toilet Specialties 
on request. 
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setting the Pace in (Clothes 


(Continued from Page 14) 


At this race one of the sophisticated dow- 
agers of the Jockey Club amused herself by 
picking winning styles instead of horses, and 
the feature in which she placed her confidence 
was the tucks. Have you seen them in all 
the complexity of design which they are 
taking? Little “pinch” tucks, tiny almost 
to being infinitesimal, are done into plaids. 
For, to state another feature of the mode 
negatively, combinations of color would ap- 
pear to be “out.” The thing now is to have 
everything matching. 

Of course the work this involves demands 
separate treatment if justice is to be done to 
it. Only recently style experts said contemp- 
tuously, “‘ Anybody with an afternoon to give 
to it can take a sample and go out to match 
things.”’ The point in those days was to get 
combinations of color. Now they are say- 
ing how extremely difficult is the business of 
acquiring a hat in exactly the same shading 
as the dress, and what an artistic triumph is 
such an achievement, with other not alto- 
gether minor emphasis put on the credit due 
for appearing in stockings and gloves exactly 
matching, while carrying an umbrella of the 
same shade as the bag. 

A whole afternoon can easily be spent in 
running down a pair of stockings of the color 
of the gloves, and then the chances are they 
will fade to quite a different tint the first 
time they are washed. But the races repre- 
sent the fashions sublimated, and it is not 
our business on such an occasion to take up 
their practical, off-stage side. 

As for this matter of tucks, with which we 
started, they are being done into every con 
ceivable pattern, and are even running di- 
agonally. Along with them their first cousin, 
pleatings, will doubtless be good. At present 
they are everywhere. There are pleated 
sashes, pleated panels, and crépe dresses 
pleated, with pleated petticoats, and three 
storied skirts, each tier of which is done in 
pleats. Capes are attached to the backs of 
dresses, like a pleated drop curtain, hanging 
straight. 

Embroideries seem to be passing, and tucks, 
perhaps even a little more than pleatings, 
are taking their place. 

And always there is white on black or 
black on white. Maybe, if one could weigh 
relative values, the real feature of the races 
from the fashion standpoint is that the French 
have laboriously gone through with their per- 
functory homage to colors and are swinging 
back to black. But if your dress is somberly 
unrelieved, this marks it as last year’s own. 
Hurry quick and get at least a little organdie 
frilling round the neck. While about it, order 
at least half a dozen of them, so that you 
never wear one more than once. 


The Split Skirt 


AS YTHER feature of the fashions that will 
doubtless carry even on eve ning dresses 
is the split skirt. One should really reverse 
the statement and say that it has come over 
from evening robes to daytime wear. Poiret, 
I think, is probably the one who launched it, 
although like most great movements it seems 
to start from more than one source. At any 
rate, it is very smart to have a skirt in the 
material of the bodice, and perhaps as a part 
of it, like a split tunic, with another skirt be- 
neath. One of the very good models was in 
beige with a black satin foundation. For 
winter the split skirt will be bound at the 
bottom with fur. 

Broadtail apparently will share honors 
with ermine. Note that one is black and 
the other white. These skirts suggest trou 
sers a little, and then again there is the hint 
of something Russian about them. 

For Palm Beach and points south I think 
there will be nothing better than foulards, 
and of course by the name we no longer mean 
the thin, dark-blue silk, spotted with a white 
polka dot. They are white now, with deli 
cate black tracery like lace. These, too, help 
to replace embroideries. They are futurist 
and modern in design, and delicately lined 
like fine drawings, and they are made to 
float in panels and sashes, but always in a 
silhouette that is perfectly straight. That is, 
there may be and often are jutting ornamen 
tations, and lines going off at an angle; still 
they depart from a perpendicular outline. 


Sometimes there is an effect of decided 
shaping to the model, but this is likely to be 
obtained by putting gored panels ona straight 
foundation. There are Indian and Oriental 
patterns, as on Paisley shawls, in foulards. 
These go with big leghorn hats and others of 
horsehair that are trimmed in puffs or balls 
of downy feathers, out of which stick some 
times aigrettes and sometimes heron’s feath 
ers in black with tips of white. Or when 
occasionally they are white at the base they 
go black at the ends 

Along with pleatings, the big 
winter styles is almost sure to be 
ing,” which is beginning to appear on evening 
dresses to take the place of beading, and 
even on thin materials. One of the attrac- 
tions of the races was an organdie coat! I 
should love to see it at Palm Beach. It was 
long and tied on the side after the silhouette 
we have been seeing, and it was covered with 
the finest of black soutache braid sewed on 
by hand, and so closely that one could scarcely 
discover the original material. It was really 
a coat and dress combined. It was by Lan- 
vin, who also had other of the same genre 
on display, traced or ‘“‘soutached” in daisies 
and wheat and poppies. They looked very 
attractive and picturesque and romantic, 
worn under big leghorn hats. There was one 
done with a border of soutaching, in which 
the organdie was cut away from the braiding, 
leaving the open-work design of lace. 


feature of 


“soutach 


Suits are Flain 


OR summer and for winter, if the styles 

of the races have any significance, suits 
as well as dresses of moiré will be good 
They, too, are distinguished by no decoration, 
but are plain absolutely. Older women wear 
pearls with them and young girls relieve them 
with organdie. It seers that present styles 
constitute a lesson in abstemiousness, and 
you are smart in pr portion to what you can 
restrain yourself from using as decoration 
The moiré is popular in brown, black, white 
and—at the moment-——green. Net dresses 
are worn by young girls. They are combined 
with very wide real laces, Milan and Brussels 
point being the most popular, falling wide 
off the shoulder, and sometimes in groups 
of little narrow ruffles. Often two or thre« 
kinds of real lace are combined. Such dresses 
will be lovely in America. 

Bags are flat and in moiré or suéde to 
match the dress, although once in a while a 
scarlet one took its way in front of the Jockey 
Club as an accessory to a black dress. There 
were no earrings. They are out of style for 
the daytime. Jade has become so precious 
that people were wearing it w 
he latter, it is awfully 
1umber of strin 


ith pearls, and 
smart now to 
gs of small ones that 
much larger than seed pearls. Am 

ber looks lovely with them and with th 
brown dresses that are everywhere. Ther 
were many long, tight sleeves, with bracelet 

worn over them. Sunshades are away from 
the umbrella shape and are flat and Japanese. 
They are of flowered silk and paper. One 
was edged with a thick, puffy moss edging, 
like a roll or a tire. 

It would seem as if hats had used up all of 
the silver trimming in the world and had 
now turned in to corner the supply of gold 
garnishment. This year even the fruit is of 
gold, and golden grapes on Italian horsehair 
made one of the attractive features of the 
Grand Prix. There were quills made to imi 
tate bows, and ruches were made out of 
feathers. Little green feathers were arranged 
exactly to imitate laurel leaves. There were 
big bouquets of roses and calla lilies on street 
hats as well as on garden hats. 

Coats are magnificent as to fur; but for 
eign coatsare more distinguished for the soft 
suppleness with which the fur is worked and 
the outline into which it is made. The coats 
were long, and some were of bands of fur sewed 
on chiffon. They had a little the shape of 
capes, but there were sleeves in every one. 
Squirrel seemed to be more used than any- 
thing else, and some of it was dyed brown, in 
which case it is always called in France 
“sable squirrel.”” That makes it sound more 
valuable—just because it has been dyed a 
color to resemble the most expensive of the 
furs. 
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On the 
floor is 
Gold-Seal 
Congoleum 
Rug No. 530 


Don’t Fail to Look for this Gold Seal! 


There is only one genuine guaranteed Congoleum and 
that. is Go/d-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal 
shown above. This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a 
gold background) is pasted on the face of every guaran- 
teed Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug and on every few 
yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 


Here Are the Five New Designs 


Pattern No. 538 Pattern No. 536 


4t the right is 
Pattern No, 379 


- 
os 
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Pattern No, 540 











On the floor is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 532 





See These Five New Designs! 


They’re pictured below—have your dealer show them to 
you. Inspired by the latest trend in decorative art, these 
patterns surpass all Congoleum’s previous achievements. 
Gorgeous in coloring! Distinctive in line! Exquisite in 
execution! Truly, a Congoleum contribution to home 
decoration that will delight every woman. 


Women who do their own work appreciate the practical 
as well as the artistic qualities of Congoleum Rugs. These 
smooth-surfaced floor-coverings are waterproof and _ acci- 
dent-proof—unharmed by dust, dirt, liquids or spilled things 
of any kind. Just a light mopping with a damp cloth restores 
them instantly to cleanliness. And they lie flat on the floor 
without fastening, never wrinkle or “kick up” underfoot. 


Consider all these points of unquestioned superiority and 
you will be the more amazed that Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs 
cost so very little. 

Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 


9 fr £9.00 The p: is la ft.x 3 ft. $ .60 


, it. X 
5 ft. x 9 fe 11 2§ mad y? n thn ny arge y 3 ‘ }] 44) 
) ft.x 9 tt. [3.50 s17es Th SMmatier rugs l 
> 19 
Y ft. x 10% fr. 18.75 mad ! ther SIZNS , 
9 ft.x12 ft. 18.00 harmonize with then > It. x ¢ 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
\ free copy of our interesting booklet showing the comple te line of beautiful 


patterns will gladly be sent to you free upon request. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
i Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold Seal 


(GNGOLEUM 
Art-Rucs 


San Francisco Kansas City 
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aris Varies Some Strateht Frocks With } 








Ihe sketches on these two 
pages are from leading Pari 
designers who set fashions 
and are shown here for their 
news value. You will find 
dresses made on similar lines 
in your local stores. No pat 
terns are offered 
































. 
Drecoll calls the smart tan cashmere 
at left a cape-dress. Its circular 
cape has a throw-collar of brown 
squirrel and is worn over a one- 
piece frock, with overlapping cir- 
cular apron, topped at sides with 
pockets, and tooled-leather buttons. 
The black crépe afternoon frock at 
right from Drecoll’s adheres to the 
narrow skirt which Paris sponsors 
and then adds a bouffant touch 
with plaited panniers. An armlet 
and sash motifs of black and red 
composition add a gay touch of 
color. The sash is from sides only. 
Drecoll 
‘adtiapeuntiieasanil sl 
Drecoll 
Drecoll Drecoll’s popular seven-eighths length black 
f ter i. " selours coat above, with black caracal, com- 
bines long, straight lines with a circular flare; 
has wide-cuffed sleeves and throw-tie featured 
this winter, and is worn over a beltless one- 
piece frock. Side-rolled cloche is from Reboux. 
| 
Jean Patou Callot 




















Striped cloth of brown 
and tan was selected by 
Callot for the Sports coal 
at right. Its loose-panel 
fronts are attached at the 
houlder and armhol. 
and overlap about the 
ankles in a narrow petal 
like effect. Ope um 
fur is used for the chin 
collar and wide cuff 
and a mummy brown 
duvetyn hat points to 
the upward trend spon- 
sored by Reboux. 


A navy serge trotteur 

at left—from Patou, 
with vest and cuffs of 
black satin adheres to 
the three fashion decrees 
of the winter; it is belt 
less, its circular flare is 
obvious, and its founda- 
tion skirt is narrow. 
The circular side pieces 
are attached to sides of 
the back panel and are 
full enough to meet in 
front. The vestee may 
be buttoned up to the 








: chin with tiny black but 
Callot tons, or unbuttoned to a 
Pieces of black satin carelessly knotted at the left side serve as the background discreet depth. A swath- 


for a black lace evening dress from Callot. The long train is of lace attached ing headdress of black 
velvet emphasizes the 
note that many hats fit 


as tight as possible. 


to the satin, and the shoulder straps of black jet match the long earrings and 
bracelet. For formal evening wear, a low straight décolletage is preferred to 
the bateau neck, though for young girls the latter still meets with approval. 
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Worth 
Practical for the woman who must brave all weather 
conditions is Renée’s black velours coat with black 
caracal, below. Under the slanting circular apron, 
across the front only, is a band of fur. The plain, 
beltless back is varied by perpendicular tucks, 
vhich serve also to break the width in back. 
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Drecoll 


| (otrcular Treatments,Ofien Omitting Belts 


——- 


Worth emphasizes the 
smart tassel trimming 
by lacing black cord 
through three pairs of 
tortoise rings on the 
black crépe de chine at 
the extreme left. The 
straight sacklike dress 
featured this winter is 
modified for the large 
woman by a cape back, 
sewed from shoulder to 
hem on left side only. 
The set-in sleeve sections 
are porcelain blue, and 
the DIACR velvel crown of 
the Reboux hat is tied 
tightly over tortoise- 
colored velvet. 


The circular trend is 
cleverly introduced in 
Drecoll’s successful 
black crépe marocain 
frock at left by a front 
apron, attached at sides 
to the crossed panels of 
the back. A fringe of 
monkey fur nearly con- 
ceals the tight underskirt, 
its narrow front panel 
of black and silver bro- 


cade matching the vest. 








| 

} 

Us 
Deuillet’s much-liked everyday frock 
above of lipstick red reps has its two 
circular flounces cut high in back. The 
collar is faced with black velvet, one 
end slipping through the other. Baill 
buttons of black and red marbled glass 
and an antelope belt are the only trim- 
ming. Helmet hat is from Lanvin. 








| 


Deuillet 


Brown bail buttons, straight up the 
front, fasten Callot’s distinguished 
coat-dress of tan covert cloth at right, 
with caracal trimming. An antelope- 
leather belt passes beneath the loose- 
hanging, simulated coat, assuring us of 
still another interesting beltless back and 
a silhouette that is narrow at the ankles. 


























Callot 


Black velvet is never so gorgeous as 
when it is combined with cream lace, 
as in the popular Callot frock above. 
From a deep circular velvet flounce 
on the skirt, the lace billows out in 
double ruffles and extends up the left 


side to form collar from the back of 


which moiré ribbon hangs. 
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Turkey in the barnyard 
Looking mighty smart, 
Silver knife awaiting 


To carve him all apart. 


a nation, should be pervaded by a spirit of harmony— 
Jetzbweele)ehiame) Mus elt beot-beMe-t.-lelet-Lale)el- Mme) ME T-hice) aap ieleletMe-belemmey’ 
e-le)(om-}e) oles beleeelaelae 


2 ary Thanksgiving feast which symbolizes the gratitude of 


On such an occasion the complete service of Wm. Rogers & Son 
silverplate harmonizes perfectly—-from the sharp, stainless steel 
carvers so necessary to the happiness of the head of the family 
all the way through to the server for the mince pie and the small 
after-dinner coffee spoons for the black coffee. 








INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
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Beech-Nut macaroni | 
is easily digested | 


EECH-NUT Macaroni and 
Spaghetti aré made from the } 
semolina or heart of the finest and AB 
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hardest durum wheat. The great- ie 
f est care is used in mixing and dry- aa 
/ ing it, so that it will not becom® i 

tough. It is easily digested, even tH 

by young children. i 





Beech-Nut Macaroniis tender and 
firm. It will not become pasty 
when cooked. Notrouble toserve. 
No waste whatever. It is econom- 
ical and delicious. Add it tosoups 
| and stews. Cook: it with cheese, 
| chicken, oysters or chopped meat. 
| It “‘goes well’’ with all these fla- 
| 
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vors and many more. 
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| New Beech-Nut Book now ready. 
| Menus, recipes, hints on setting 

| | table. Write for your copy today. 

| Address Dept. 4-H, Beech-Nut 

| | Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 

| 

| 
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eech-Nut 


) Macaroni ana i 
a Spaghetti | 


Also Beech- Nut Pre- 
pared Spaghetti with 





tomato sauce—Ready 


to serve. 


JOVEMBER has as many moods as a capricious woman, but on 
| this page is a costume to fit every one. Crisp, sparkling days 
demand the topcoat at left of brown wool, sizes 16 years, 36, 
40, 44 and 48, with beige-wool bands outlining the cuffs of the 
(eeeeewt) raglan sleeves and the pockets. Buttons are of brown leather, 
and brown grosgrain trims the beige-felt cloche from Descat. 

A jacket of gray woolen mixture, second from left, is dart-fitted, with 
trimming bands of darker wool, and set-in sleeves with loose, turn-back 
cuffs. The sizes—for coat only—are 16 years, 36 to 44. A gray felt hat 
is trimmed with black. Suitable for the mellow golden days of Indian 
summer is a frock of finest navy twill, almost as soft as silk, but with a 
little more warmth. This one-piece slip-over has a separate plaited front 
section of navy georgette, and the design, sizes 16 years, 36 to 52, provides 
for long or short set-in sleeves. There is an inverted plait at each under 
arm seam, below belt. The collar, cuffs and pockets are trimmed with 
gold and blue galloon, the tie is of black ribbon, and the hat, of beige 
velvet, with beige and blue satin ribbon, was designed by Georgette. 

A heavy coat of gray velours, with gray fox fur, has flaring, set-in 
sleeves and may have a straight line of closing, or a separate, circular 
section, in graduated length, inset at the low waistline as shown in the 
small sketch at the right. The design comes in sizes 16 years, and 36 to 48. 























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Jackets, 40 cents 
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THE NEW V-63 SUBURBAN 


Expect Great Things! 


The moment you see this New V-63 Cadillac you 
instinctively expect surpassing performance. 


And when you drive and ride in the car, your first 
impression becomes positive conviction. 


You discover that Cadillac riding ease has taken on 
a new meaning; that driving is a subconscious func 
tion, so effortless that you are left free to relax and 
enjoy; that safety is vitally advanced by Cadillac 
Four Wheel Brakes. 


But even these remarkable refinements are over- 


shadowed by the performance of the new harmonized 
and balanced V-Type eight-cylinder engine. 


You are immediately conscious of great power and 
speed, and because of new principles of design the car’s 
flight is virtually the only hint of the motor’s presence. 


All is quietness and smooth travel; there is nothing 
to detract from enjoyment of a motoring experience 
which you know is without precedent or parallel. 
To see the New Cadillac is to expect great things; to 
drive and ride in it is to have those expectations 
splendidly realized. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY, 


DETROT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Cai 





Standard of the/World 
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The Young Girl ts Krocked for-Any Occaston 





























Boy wear is 
Hosiery’s 
Acid Test 


> ae 






















—and since Buster 
| Brown Hosiery has for : 
twenty years main- i 





tained its leadership for 
boy wear—it must be 
good for adult wear! 


Buy Buster Brown Hosiery at your if 
retailer’s for the entire family. 
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Se P MISE and serenity under appraising eyes, if 








whether at bridge parties, informal dinners 


" y - wn te or church, are guaranteed the possessor of thi ‘| 
: ‘ . brown velvet frock at left, with sleeves and cape of if 
/ “4 plaited beige chiffon and narrow trimming bands } 
P , \ of gold-thread galloon. The kimono-cut sleeves are 












: 

: 
; it A \ seamed at shoulders. The designs for all the frocks | 

3 Po \ on this page are in sizes 14 to 20 years 

J Che navy wool reps morning dress—second from ; 

] \ ’ left—boldly snatches its collar and cuffs from the 
j } \ days of Cromwell. They are huge, enveloping a 
j yA { } } ° affairs of white organdie or linen. The dress has : i 
/ : ; set-in sleeves and the bodice may be plain or have f, 
aN trimming along the sketched lines. O T e n *" 

; A Nj. A frock for everyday wear of midnight-blu | % 

; a ~ / | 


serge has a red leather band around the skirt and 

girdle. The set-in bishop sleeves have white linen OY omen ih 

cuffs bound with red, and a double collar of linen I 
| 14 


fastens with a bow of red moiré ribbon. . Center 


front of dress is slashed for opening. ° 4 
The yellow taffeta evening frock at Or 1 ‘ if 
extreme right has yellow net ruffles, 


and loose panels of taffeta at front and 


back of skirt. Garlands of roses, shaded 
vellow to deep orange, form girdle ie 
The orchid georgette or crépe negli ‘i 
- 
: 


gee in circle is made of two straight i 
widths of material, seamed together 
for the skirt, with the upper edges 
partly joined at the shoulder. Design 
is im ladies’ and misses’ sizes. A de ' 
sign is also provided for the pillow of ' 
roses and blue changeable taffeta. 


Negligee 


4118 a 


Pillow 4128 


, . / \mor Browne & Co. 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East ‘y; 


18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Pillows, 25 cents; Negligees, 35 cents. BOSTON NEW YORK 
Sole Selling Agents 
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HAVE THE 
CHILDREN TOSSED 
OFF THE COVERS? 














An Eveready Flashlight tells 
you without breaking their 


sleep 


A touch of your thumb! In 
stant light right where you 
want it—and nowhere else. 


Flameless. 
anything. 


Cannot set fire to 


A kindly light too in the sick 
room. Keeps light out of the 
sick one’s eyes, and protects 
much needed rest. Every 
mother should have an Ever- 
eady Flashlight. The cost is 
so small— 65 cents to $4.50, 
complete with batteries. 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHT 


VEREAD 
FLASHLIGHTS 
fy BATTERIES 


-they last longer 
























































-Many Day Frocks for Girls Show the ©ircular 
Movement, While Evening Dresses are Bouffant 


| one which con- 
mfronts Dame 
ite) Fashion, for ver- 
satile youth at one moment 
must be served with a childlike simplicity, 
while the next it demands the dignity of the 
grown-up. The one thing that is fixed and 
immovable in this restless age is the desire 
for beauty—beauty in color, in fabric and 
in design—and this desire has been fully 
satisfied in the frocks above. Whether your 
pet whim is the possession of a tiered, flared, 
pleated, bouffant or draped frock, you’ll find 
it here with an added touch of smartness. 
Of castor-color covert cloth jis the dress at 
left above, which embodies such new fea 
tures of the mode as the circular apron front 
and long sleeves tightening about the wrist, 
besides guaranteeing its wearer a delightful 
distinction through its cleverly embroidered 
black satin bodice front, worked in two 


dresses made on similar lines in your local stores 


shades the color of the cloth. A shiny buckle 
fastens the belt. Scholastic endeavors will 
take on an added interest in such a frock, and 
particularly appropriate is the accompanying 
hat of black felt, which provides one way of 
using fur very effectively. That footgear 
continues to hold a promi- 
nent place in one’s attire is 
evident from the pair of 
pumps, on this figure, of 
brown lizard skin combined 
with black patent leather. 

When the occasion de- 
mands an informal afternoon 
dress the fine navy twill, 
second from left above, will 
prove an admirable selection, 


i wa) FORMIDABLE [ ? ‘ 
oN e 4 task, indeed, is the The sketches on these two pages are from a leading New York designer 
who sets fashions, and are shown here for their news value. You will find 


No patterns are offered 


not only for its comfortable 
warmth and impeccable 
style, but for its striking coral 
silk cashmere vest, outlined 


—— by a double row of coral and 


black wooden beads extend- 
ing around the neck edge, and the coral or- 
nament at belt closing. The flare in the skirt 
is achieved by the use of four godets. 

If you but dwell an instant on the youth- 
ful and charming picture of an apple-green 
duchess satin evening frock, with satin folds 

in lattice effect on short puff 
sleeves and hips, as in the 
dress second from right 
above, well, you'll immedi- 
ately plan its possession, 
with yourself as the central 
figure. The lovely deep pink 
moiré brocade sketched at 
right above needs hardly a 
word of praise, for its very 
silhouette, richly embellished 
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with the gold lace which forms its deep cir- 
cular collar, has an appealing feminine charm. 

In contrast to this rich, mellow ensemble 
so entrancing under an evening glow, the 
young lady seated at left below meets the 
morning sunshine in a navy twill dress. 
Bright-colored chenille ball drops, matching 
trimming bands of bright green, gray, blue 
and red kasha, slip through buttonholes at 
belt, and a finely pleated panel hangs straight 
in front. It’s just the kind of dress you'll 
want to wear when rooting for your favorite 
college team. 

Since the mode decrees that a dress with 
a plain front must have an interesting back 
treatment, the black duvetyn frock, second 
from the left below, certainly demands a 
premier position in the fashion line. Its un- 
usual hip-pocket with a double flap, embroid- 
ered in high-colored beads, button trimming 
and excellent lines are noteworthy. The 
overlapping part of bodice and skirt in the 
back, as well as sleeves, are faced with Lanvin 
green crépe. Georgette offers an interesting 
variation of the tam in a black felt with an 
upturned brim outlined with black velvet, 
ending in a perky little bow on the side: The 
costume so emphatically puts its best foot 
backward that one wonders why the attrac- 
tive little handbag is allowed to retain its cus- 
tomary attitude of “right side up.” It is of 


black moiré, combined with a 
printed crépe, topped by an 
ivory rose and tasseled in silk. 
And so attired, you are ready 
for business or, in fact, all the 
activities the day may offer, 
excepting, of course, formal 
affairs. 

Particularly suited to the 
slenderness~ of the youthful 
figure is the Eton jacket effect as exemplified 
in the navy twill dress second from right be- 
low. Its pleated vestee of flame cashmere 
crépe over a two-tiered skirt—the first tier 
being knee length, with a flare on one side 
labels it as the last word in smartness, and 
especially recommends it for the matinée 
on a moderately warm afternoon. This de- 
lightful little hat, the original of which was 
in lavender gray felt, trimmed with feathered 
motifs ranging in shade from deep amethyst 
to palest mauve, is the inspiration of Suzy. 

A piquant adaptation of the bustle back 
will lure the most reluctant to choose for 
one of her “best” dresses the fashionable 
frock at right below. The dress was originally 
made in brown velvet, with a looped bow 
over the back panel, lined in yellow crépe. 
Tiny brown velvet buttons are fastened to 
the dress with yellow silk thread. The after- 
noon hat from Maria Guy is of mahogany 





hatters’ plush with a double 

Ae brim and has an artistically 
\ applied ostrich feather. 

In Paris at the fall and 

winter openings these double- 


| | brim hats were a feature. 
' Speaking of hats, it is in- 
Ly’ teresting to find that Parisians 


still cling to the comforts of 
the cloche. There is a feeling 
among designers, however, that the American 
woman is too eager for change to submit to 
another season of this small hat with the 
downward brim, and so each house has made 
a point of designing some hats flaring up- 
ward. This is one more indication that 
American clients are a matter of grave con 
sideration to French designers. 

The use of buttons as trimming is smart 
These may be of wood in one color, of leather, 
or of composition or glass in mottled design, 
and they appear to special advantage on the 
long close-fitting sleeves. This winter ther 
is a noticeable absence of any fixed length for 
skirts, this important question being left to 
the individual. In general, skirts range from 
eight to twelve inches, and your weight and 
height should be the determining factor. It 
is indisputable that the short and stout look 
better in long skirts, while their fortunate 
slim sisters may follow their own inclination. 






































ossard 
’ CorsetS and 
Brassieres 








[ttle care 


Saves years of 
reducing 


“\ADS are easy to follow but hard to 
overcome. Many young women 
who last year dispensed with all 

forms of corsets, are coming back to 
corsetieres now, asking for help 

Corsetieres in good stores which sell 

Gossards, can do more for one’s figure 
than the most expensive reducing treat 
ments 


Gossard Corsets and Brassi res, made 
for nine ideal figure types, come in a full 
range of sizes and prices for each type 
Gossards are the original front lacing 


corsets. 
B a aa Mentions - 
eware Cxtremes 
( NE extreme is as bad as another. No 


support releases and ‘‘lets down”’ so 
that even slender figures ‘“‘spread.’’ Too 
much support spells restriction and 
stiffness. 


Gossards give the happy medium of 
slender lines and support against fatigue, 
with full freedom in breathing and body 
movement. (Gossard back lines are, as 
ilways, perfect. The front lines art 
perfectly straight, yet without restriction 
over digestive organs. Ask your own 
Gossard Corsetiere for Jane Hill’s booklet 
“The Gentle Art of Looking Your Best.” 
If she is out of copies write The H. W. 
Gossard Co., 1006 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


( rieht 1923 
The &. W. GOSSARD CO. 
Chicag New York J oront London 
Sydne Buen lire 


GOSSARD CORSET 
MOST APPRECIATE 
MOST PRIDE IN 


S 
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N {EIR APPEARANCE 





AND BRASSIERES ARE 
) BY WOMEN WHO HAVE 
Tt 
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ROUGE INCARNAT 


Imagine a face rouge that does not 
streak or disappear under the most 
trying conditions, and is practi- 
cally indelible. Such is the Angélus 
paste rouge! 
In three nat- 
ural shades— 
Light, Medi- 
um and Dark; 
and the new, 
fashionable 

Orange. 

50¢ 

the case 


Angelus 


LIP STICK 


As nearly indelible as 
can possibly be made 
—will not smear or 
cake. It spreads 
quickly and appears 
neither over-brilliant 
nor artificial! In an 
exquisite gilt-metal 
case. Three shades — 
Dark for Day, Light 
for Evening use; and 
the newest, Orange. 
$1.00 the stick 


Angelus 
LEMON CLEANSING CREAM 


Penetrates deeply into the pores, 
removing rouge and powder, dust 
and impurities. As it cleanses, it 
cools and soothes, imparting to the 
skin a soft, clear, velvety texture. 
For the beauty of her complexion 
every woman should use the 
famous Angélus Lemon Cleansing 
Cream before retiring. $1 the jar. 


If your druggist or department store cannct 
supply you kindly order direct from 


» Park & Tilford 
529 W. 42nd St. 
New York City 


p anadian Agts. 
Geo. W. Brown, 
Inc. 

183 St. Paul St. 
West, Montreal 
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ioe irts—(ourcular or Straight—Receive Much 


w 'T HAS come upon us in a scarcely 
Ral perceptible manner—this circular 
ibs | movement that is gaining in popu 
larity each day. We see it in 
many guises on the new frocks 
from abroad and find it very graceful. At 
the same time, the straight-line frock pursues 
the even tenor of its way, secure in our af- 
fections. It concedes-this much, however: 
Instead of being perfectly plain, it is ruffled 
or tucked or has a circular flounce subtly 
introduced somewhere. The draped over 
skirt that is split and shortened in front to 
give the circular swing is also popular with 
such leading designers as Patou, Deeuillct 
and Premet. 

At the left a mummy-brown duvetyn one 
piece slip-over is made with a separate foun 
dation skirt attached to a camisole. The 
overskirt is then draped at each side of front 
and back, and slashed straight down the 
front to the lower edge, which slants upward 
in the most approved way. There is a deep 
pointed collar back and front of embroid 
ered chiffon, bound in brown crépe. The de 
sign is in sizes 36 to 44. A taupe velvet hat 






Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns 


New York City. 





Attention 


has an underbrim of felt and a crown of 
red-and-gold brocade. This red-and-gold- 
color combination is carried out in the orna- 
ment at waist and the flaring sleeve is faced 
with gold-colored crépe. 

For formal afternoon or evening wear the 
fuchsia velvet, second from left, is a happy 
selection. Here two leading features are 
combined—the beltless dress, and the deep 
gathered flounce with an up- 


ward slope which adorns the 
skirt. The extremely short 
sleeves may be lengthened by 


separate gathered sections as 
shown in thumb-nail sketch and 
the dress is draped at each side; 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 40. There 
is a large bow of fuchsia ribbon, 
in lighter shade, tacked at the 
right side. } 
Gathered ruffles of even width 
trim the skirt of the Mandalay 


Be 
ou 
. 


Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; 


ts \ Ly 
rt AS 


; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
Blouses or Skirts, 


brown satin-back crépe, second from right 
Gold ribbon, looped at the side, forms a 
girdle. As an afternoon dress, circular sec 
tions of uneven length are used for the 
sleeves, but these may be omitted if de- 
sired. The front of skirt—a straight sec 
tion—is joined to the straight one-piece sec- 
tion forming sides and back, and both are 
gathered at upper edge. The design is in 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. A black velvet hat 
is simply trimmed with gold plissé ribbon 
and the slippers are of brown suéde, with 
light beige stockings. 
Satin-back Canton crépe is ef 
fectively used for the dark-blue 
\ afternoon frock at extreme right, 
with satin side used for collar, 


G & belt, and front and back side 
<> {) panels. The lower part of the 
ty waist has graduated tucks in 
ee front and even-depth tucks 


across back and at top of skirt. 
The sleeves are full length, set in, 
with tucks graduating in depth 
from the outside slash. Design 
is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 


18 East 18th Street, 


35 cents. 


— 
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Perhaps the prettiest compliment ever paid _It is pleasant for every woman who owns 
the Single-Six was that of the writer in a Single-Six to feel that her car stands for | 
the London Tatler, recently, when he said: something superior. 





A~ 


“I heartily wish the Packard Single-Six 


wereMicitiah * The daily delight of driving a Single-Six 


is given a special fillip and flavor for 
It is good to know (when all is said and progressive women by the knowledge 
done) that the things we Americans ap- _ that all other women share her abounding 
prove are also approved abroad. admiration for the Packard. 


_ & 
Came mee 


RR RR, RR IR NGG OS SE SR & RM," 
SS a 


Shown above is the Single-Six Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine. Single-Six furnished 
in eleven popular body types, open and enclosed. Makers also of the famous Single-Eight 
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Pineapple sauce for breakfast 


Crushed or Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple never fails to hit the 
bull’s-eye of the average man’s 
breakfast-appetite—whetherserved 
chilled, as it comes from the can, 


or in a pineapple omelet, 
pineapple fritters or any of 
the dozens of other break- 
fast dishes for which it 
serves so well. 

It’s the wonderful, haunt- 
ing, tropical flavor — the 
identical flavor that has 


made canned Sliced Hawaiian Pine- 
apple the most popular American 


breakfast fruit. 

Crushed or Grated Pine- 
apple differs from Sliced 
Pineapple in form only. It 
is the same tempting, sun- 
ripened fruit—packed in 
the same modern Hawaiian 
canneries—identical in qual- 


ity—simply crushed or grated for 
your convenience, to make it ready 


for instant menu use. 


Buy it in convenient-sized cans— 
by the dozen. Serve it often in des- 








serts, pies, salads—for instance, try 


the recipes given here: 








your 
favorite 
fruit in 

convenient 


form 


cup 


GRAPEFRUIT HAWAIIAN. 
Cut grapefruit in halves crosswise. 
Remove center membrane and loos- 
en sections with a sharp knife. Sprin- 
kle with powdered sugar and fill the 
center with Crushed or Grated Ha- 
waiian Pineapple. Chill before sers 
ing. 


PINEAPPLE OMELET. Add'4 
tsp. salt to 4 eggs and beat until light. 
Add 3 tbsp. hot water. Melt 1 tbsp. 
butter in frying pan and turn in 


mixture. Cook slowly, shaking pan occasion 
ally so that all of mixture is thoroughly cooked. 
When the omelet is firm and browned on 
bottom spread it with a laver of well-drained 
Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple; fold 
and serve immediately. 


PINEAPPLE CREAM FILLING. Heatt 
water and 1 cup Crushed or Grated Ha- 
waiian Pineapple. Mix 3% cup sugar and 2 tbsp. corn- 
starch, add the hot mixture and bring to boiling point, 
stirring constantly. Cook in double boiler 30 minutes, 


pour onto 2 egg yolks and cook 3 minutes longer 





or until eggs thicken the mixture. Add 1 tsp 
butter and 1 tbsp. lemon juice. Cool slightly 
and spread between layers of plain cake. 


Send for this free book! 


For many other equally delightful menu sug 
gestions, write today for “Ninety-nine Tempt 
ing Pineapple Treats.’’ It will help you put new 
variety 


in your summer meals 


Address Dept. 62 
Association of Hawaiian 
Pineapple Canners 
451 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 


EAPPLE 


Observe 
this Distinction! 


Hawaiian Pineapple is 
canned in two ways 
to meet different culi 
nary needs: SLICED 
which every woman 
knows and serves 
right from the can; 
and CRUSH EP or 
GRATE D—ready for 
endless convenient and 
economical menu uses. 
Both are identical in 
quality and flavor. Keep 
both kinds on hand. 
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Parts Accessories 
















Your purse may be of mocha 
suede, with moiré bands and 
amber clasp; of red celluloid 
in antique finish with bead 
fringe, or of black leather at- 
tached to a narrow leather belt. 


She wears a brown plush hat 
with brown lace veil and carries 
@ tucked tan suede bag, with 
blue scarabs. Her ebony han- 
dled umbrella has an Egyptian 
Jigure in white pearl shell. 
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| A vanity case of an- yt 
tique metal has dec- 1“ 
orative blue balls. 


| All neckwear from 


Virlouvet of Paris. 


how the Trend 








At right, a red morocco 
purse, with beads and 
carved monogram of 
ue ood, and a bla k 
moiré bag, with metal 
mask and bright red 
slides. Below, a popu- 
lar tiered collar of or- 
gandie is bound in 
black ribbon, 








At left, a gaunt- 
ch with checker- 
board cu ff of | 
black and white 
kid and the | 
fashionable short 
umbrella with eb- 
ony handle scal- 


loped in ivory. | 











Picoted petals 
and ruching 
strike a new note 
in collar and 
cuffs. In center, 
a plaited net 
bertha has 
colored organdie 
flowers with bead 
centers, and 
below a linen ves- 
tee is embroid 
ered in bright- 
colored wools. | 
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ashmere Lo quel Soap 


\ garden of old. Moonlight. Romance. Reminiscent 


comes the fragrance of Cashmere Bouquet Soap through 


It is still supreme, because of the cleanly beauty and taint pertume 
the perfume of Cashmere Bouquet. 
I i ( >) / ( ) C) ( ) 
: : 
A gale OM Cs: 


it imparts to the skin 


the years. 


Modern in that even the tiniest sliver vields its rich lather before 

it vanishes into nothingness. O/d-fashioned in the painstaking at 

: aie ss : ‘ . > 

tention, the skill, and the fine ingredients that enter into it. That )\ , °) w, 
te CM OTR 


is why the qualitv of Cashmere Bouquet Soap goes steadta 
C / j 
slablished. 1806 








Vainted especially for Colgate 4 Co. by Arthur Rackham 
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Five-passenger Six-cylinder Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 
pasar more than admire the new Buick five-passenger . cetioclbag i 
fo : ; ; ; : ive Passenger Touring a i $1295 
six-cylinder sedan. Their feeling for it is expressed in an Two Pamenger Roadster = - - - - 1375 
, . : j a” : Five Passenger Sedan . 2095 
immediate sense of its suitability for every occasion. The per- vive Faas apent Services Sedan = 8005 
: : ; Seven Passenger Touring 1565 
fect harmony of the new design that is reflected even in the Seven Pomenger Soden _ - sas 
Sa : ‘ . Three Passenger Sport Roadster 1675 
shape and finish of the complete instrument panel, its roomi- ous Ponsape Ryert Touring aves 
, , Brougham Sedan 2235 
ness and comfort, all blend perfectly. Nor are they less conscious Four Passenger Coupe 1995 
of the dependable power of the new Buick valve-in-head motor, eine wth tages ; 
ive Passenger Touring $ 965 
the increased safety of the proved Buick four-wheel brakes |on en ee ee — 
ive Passenger Sedan 1495 
all models| and the many other features that make this new Pour Pusuager Coupe snes 
. . 9 ° Prices f. o. b. Buick Factories; 
Buick particularly fitted for a woman’s personal motoring. government tax to be added 
WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE S'S wee F eee WILL BUILD THEM 


- 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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The gray stone Vermont farmhouse where Elizabeth Fisk lives. In the attic chamber at right, 
with the three dormer windows, are the looms on which she weaves her exquisite linens; and 
in the foreground the garden of hollyhocks, of which she is almost as proud. 


(olor and Beauty from Village Looms 


(Continued from Page 22) 


and rugs woven in such numbers that Mrs. 
Fisk had to find an outside market for their 
disposal. 

With rug weaving brought to this success- 
ful issue, and feeling sure her personal su- 
pervision was no longer necessary, Mrs. Fisk 
told me of her desire to branch out into a 
wider sphere. She was anxious to do some 
creative work, in which her artistic ability 
and her years of study in designing would be 
of value. I myself was interested in the ques 
tion of vegetable dyes, and had one room 
fitted up as a laboratory where I had mor 
dants, indigo vat cans, boxes of madder and 
cochineal and skeins of wool and linen in 
various shades hanging around. We dis 
cussed various mediums; and when] suggested 
that she leave the coarse weaving and try her 
hand at fine household linens with a design 
in colors, Mrs. Fisk had the vision instantly. 
She consented to weave a luncheon set for me 
and persuaded me to turn over to her my 
laboratory 

How the 
complished was a mystery 


weaving in colors was to be a 


Nothing like it 


had ever been tried before, that much we 
knew; but armed with paper and scissors we 
planned the dimensions for a runner and 
plate doilies, drew in a basket of flowers, 
vashed in some lors to give us an idea of 
the effect, and then Mrs. Fisk went to work 

It was I { nti the foll wing | e that 
hie mth ent tike fost of the beet 

P he p ] ‘ EF] het 
I isl Loor ny ( During thes 
months Mr list u vorked out a met a 
| vhich any de n, no matter how compli 
cated, could be woven into the linen at the 
ame time the background was being done 


Those who saw my set admired it so much 
that soon Mrs. Fisk found the orders were 
coming in too fast for her So she selected 
four girls at St. Albans and later four more 
at Isle La Motte and taught them this new 
type of weaving, so difficult and unlike any- 
thing they had done before 

Her pupils have learned the method of 
weaving in the bits of color, but the designs 
themselves and the colors to be used are in 
Mrs. Fisk’scapable hands. Hers is the trained 
vision that sees graceful vines and baskets of 


fruit and flowers; that contrasts the gay 
plumage of birds with dark, shadowy trees, 
and hers is the genius of restraint that has 
never a touch too much. 

Mrs. Fisk began her first luncheon set 
nearly twelve years ago, and since then has 
woven and supervised the weaving of many 
exquisite things. Luncheon cloths of noble 
dimensions, runners for refectory tables, 
small luncheon sets and place doilies, bags, 
towels, bedspreads, centerpieces—there is no 
limit to the variety or dimensions of her 
work. One woman, whose faithful compan 
ion was a parrot, wanted his bright plumage 
and perky head perpetuated in a set of linen 
for her living room. Others want a family 
coat-of-arms woven in their table linen 
Many women admire butterfly designs more 
than any other kind. Whatever they want, 
Mrs. Fisk knows how to meet it, though her 
years of experience have taught her that 
solid blocks of color are more successful than 
the designs, such as butterflies, which are 
broken up into tiny flecks of color, and she 
always advises this when a new piece is or 
dered. Vegetable dyes, which we make, are 
used, and Mrs. Fisk is the director of all the 
work, while I superintend the looms in St. 
Albans 


The weaving is very tedious and requires 


great care in finishing off the colored bits of 
thread, but this is done so skillfully that 
almost impossible to tell the right from the 

rong side The bed hollvhock hive feet 
I ! n ich Mr | K | ' | I 

I gy. hi pr p 

ior many of the I eliest ] 
Old samplers, tox ive lent their beauty 
ungrudgingly as the basis for unusual desig 
In New York City, the Guild of Needl 
Bobbin Crafts asked to have examples of t 
weaving in their studio, and the fact that 


such an organization sought it is in itself a 
trade-mark of artistry 

To the weavers, watching their craft de 
velop into the realm of an art, it has all been 
a labor of love. Vermont, indeed, has reason 
to feel proud of these women who are pro 
ducing work of such exquisite character as 
that which is known to the world as linen 
from The Elizabeth Fisk Looms. 








A scar} 


with buffalo design has bands 


on the natural-colored linen background, and is stunning in brown or green fora library table, 


woven across each end. This design is in one color only 










| curly 
| nightly curling. Just a single appli- 
| cation of the Home Outfit and you 


The Famous Nestle LANOIL Home 
Outfit for Permanent Waving 








Sent Everywhere on 30 Days’ Free Trial 
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The Nestle LANOIL 
Home Outfit in Use 


A PLEASANT afternoon with 
the Home Outfit turned a 
straight, unsatisfactory bob (girl 
standing) into these fascinating 
ringlets and curls, and this head 
of long straight hair (girl sitting) 
into beautiful permanent waves. 


Before and After 


FROM Salina, Kansas, Mrs. 
Ross writes: ‘*My hair was so 
straight, dry and fine, I could 
do nothing with it till I curled it 
with your marvelous Outfit, Mr. 





t Scores a Brilliant Success 
Husbands Wave 
| Children, Friends Wave One Another and y 
| Send Us Photos. Over 80,000 Now In Use : 
| Mrs. J. A. ROSS’ Hair Before and After Her LANOIL Wave 


BEFORE 














Wives, Mothers Wave 





AFTER i" 











Nestle.’ 


JHE success of the won- 
By) Wher derful Nestle LANOIL 
ae yew) Home Outfit, invented 
~ 7 @\-\ . , 
eye | by the eminent New 
SMisee2) York hair genius, Mr. 
C. Nestle, for permanent waving in 


| the home is truly a sensation. Wher- 
'ever it goes, this dainty apparatus 
| transforms quickly and easily the 


dullest, lankiest hair into bright, 
soft waves, curls and ringlets that 
shampoos, fog, rain and perspiration 


|only make curlier and wavier! 


Imagine yourself with naturally 


hair ALWAYS. No more 


have naturally curly hair. Is it too 
good to believe ? Yet, 80,000 families 
have already banished the old- 
fashioned, temporary curling meth- 
ods. Their photos, their letters tes- 
tify to their thrilling happiness 
with genuine naturally curly hat 


Safely Waves Children of Four 


Everyone nthusiastic over the s 
interesting application of the Outfit 
one family, three generations were waved 
in a single day The same Outfit wa‘ 


relatives, friends and neighbors. It is used 
with PERFECT SAFETY and comfort on 
children as young as four years for this is the 
same famous LANOIL Process employed 
by Mr. Nestle in his two magnificent New 
York Establishments, over 200 
| fashionable women are permanently waved 


where 


| every day. 


Gladly Sent on 30 Days’ Free Trial 


booklet 


ordering, if you prefer, but it will not 


You may have our free before 


tte 


you a cent to send directly for the | 
| . . ° , 
| Outfit on free trial. You 


| supplies. Use them. Then wash your hair, 


also get tree 


and see whether you can get the soft waves 
and curls lanky again. The more you wet 
them, the curlier will they become. Yet, if 


i} vou are not delighted, no ¢ xplanations are 





MOTHERS 


wishing information on how to help 
their babies grow naturally curly hair 
are invited to write or send the coupon 
for Mr. Nestle’s free booklet 








































Shampoo Makes LANOII 
Waved Bob Curlier 4 
“Vour clever bhing ‘ 
nightl irlers, for ELVA ) ‘ 
Mrs. Lioyp, Walla Walla, W I 
day makes us happier wit ' 
natural ringlets and 


Our fully illustrated explanatory 
booklet sent free on request. 


necessary. 


Just return the Outfit within 30 


i, 
davs, and eve? cent of the $15 depositec ¢ 
5 
ediate f ; 
\\ : 
3 : 
' 

O 5 
S, 


desire 


2h penne 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., Dept. L 


ESTABLISHED 1g05 


raeece 





12 and 14 East 49th Street, New York City 


Just Off Fifth Av 









eg ee eee 





Fill in, tear off, and mail this coupon today 
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| NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Dept. L, ; 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. | 
Please send me the Nest I NOIL H ( | 
for Permanent Waving I rst ] 
after using the Outfit a | f 
I am not satisfied, I may retur the Outhit f 
? ; {$1 + 
l ‘ s 
nan when the Outfit | 
OR, check HERI re klet 
further Home Outfit rt t | 
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Treatment Book | 
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The Health 
Doctor says~ 


Anything soiled by contact with 
ds is a menace to 
health. There is protection— 
constant use of 
which really purifies the skin. 


ealth Soap 
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C reshly tubbed, the soft flush of slumber 
glowing against snowy linen—wouldn't 

( / it be wonderful if your babies were always 

as safe—never exposed to the menace of dirt? 


Yet tomorrow they will touch and tousle a 
hundred dangerously dirty things— stray animals, 
unclean playmates, the fruit of peddlers. Dirty 
hands carry these dangers to nose, mouth and 
food. Germ laden street dust will grind into 
chubby knees and palms. 


How can you—the mother—the “Health 
Doctor”—guard these precious lives? 





In just one way—by keeping them clean— 


scientifically clean. 
Lifebuoy Purifies 


And please don’t mistake mere perfumed 
daintiness for the honest, wholesome, pore cleans- 
ing purity that results from vigorous use of 
Litebuoy Health Soap. Lifebuoy does more than 
remove surface grime. Its rich, creamy lather 
releases a wonderful antiseptic ingredient which 
is carried down deep into every pore, combating 
the health foes ever present in dirt. 





‘If they coal always be sai trom bony 


The pungent odor of Lifebuoy tells you that 
it is more than soap—that it is a genuine health 
protector—a skin purifier. The odor vanishes but 
the protection remains. 


Soothing to Tender Skin 


Yet Lifebuoy is as pure and bland and skin 
beautifying as any soap ever made. Its pure oil 
of palm fruit and cocoanut oil are soothing and 
healing, especially to a baby’s petal skin. 


Lifebuoy is wonderful to use during house- 
work when you wash your hands so constantly 
to avoid getting germs on food or dishes. It 
not only purifies the hands but keeps them 
delightfully soft and smooth. 


Palm fruit oil is red, so Lifebuoy is red. 


November, 1923 






For the protection of your children “and \/@» 
husband, place a cake of Lifebuoy wherever ®&% » 


there is running water—and see that it is used 
frequently. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass; 
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Another beltless frock—second from left 
is a one piece slip over of navy covert cloth 
Red leather but 


HE beltless frock, about which so 

many protestations were heard, has 

. been accepted now universally. De 
signers have so cleverly focused our atten tons brighten the extended scallops of the 


5 RII ws 


in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42 


in 


overlapping skirt and red moiré ribbon ties 
at the low waistline. The center 
front tucks slightly break the 
straightness and the sleeves may 
be full length, dart fitted, or 
three-quarters, flowing 

The frock at left ought to fee 
proud of itself, for it combines a 
favorite type of dress for maid or 
matron with that universal favor 


tion on the side trimming of this frock, which 
falls straight from neck to hem, 
that even the woman of large pro 
portions can wear it with satisfac 
tion. This is seen in the hack 
wool reps frock at extreme right, 
with trimming of black soutache 
braid. Silk arrowheads point to 
green silk-covered buttons, and 
there is a separate vest of match 


] 
i 





ee Oo CCR RENA, Fete 


ing green. The set-in sleeves may ite, midnight-blue wool crép« 

be flowing or dart fitted; sizes he And it even adds a vestee and 

16 years, 36 to 48. . ’ collar facing of silk « répe in that 
| 

Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, ft 


New York City 























4122 


becoming shade, rose beige. The front of 
this one pie e slip over—sizes 36 to 52—is 
gathered at upper right and left sides and 
joined to the back, which extends over the 
front in yoke effect 

In the mirror she sees a smart combination 
of beige and dark-brown jersey. The short 
length sleeves, shoulder sections and front 
and back yoke sections—cut in one—are of 
beige. A separate flare section is added to 
the sleeve. Beige chiffon is used for the vest, 
showing beneath the slashed front of the 
frock. This opening and the slashes at each 
side of center front of skirt are bound in beige 
jersey. Design is in sizes 36 to 44. Any one 
of these smart costumes will give excellent 
service for informal general wear 


X } ust 18th Street 


Dresses <s cents: Coats s cent Blouses or Skirt 
> 4 »4 ; 
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HOSIERY 


Stockings bearing the Gordon 
name may be depended upon 
not to be only stylish in appear- 


ance, but to give extra long 


Hosiery For All 


Man, woman and child can 


have suitable Gordon Hosiery 


| at the desired price, nearly 


everywhere. To get the best, 
always ask for Gordon Ho- 


siery by name. 


| BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 


Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 


New York Boston 
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WhatdoesHIS health 
mean to you? 


Your husband's health— it 
means everything to you. It isthe 
very foundation of your home, 
your happiness, your security. 
Keeping him fit and cheery is 
the biggest task you have. 

Start him off at breakfast with 
a dish of stewed Sunsweet 
Prunes{ with cream or without} 
and you give him the morning 
“set-up” he needs for a winning 
day! 

There is no mystery about 
Sunsweet Prunes—or what they 
will do. Nature has singled them 
out as the fruit-food that keeps 
us fit through natural means. 
Nature has made them a body- 
builder and body-regulator. 

Quick-to-use energy comes 
from their rich fruit sugar. Body 
tone comes from their tonic iron 


and other mineral and vitamine 
elements. But, more important 
than all—prunes supply a natu- 
ral laxative that the body needs 
and needs every day. 

That’s why Sunsweet Prunes 
are so essential. Nothing can 
take their place. They are health- 
insurance. And with Sunsweet 
Prunes priced as low as they are 
today, they offer the cheapest 
health-insurance you can buy. 

Ask your grocer for these rich, 
meaty, flavorful prunes—the 
pick of California’s pack—either 
in bulk or in the handy 2-lb. 
carton. And send for the Sun- 
sweet Recipe Packet. It will 
show you how to guard the 
health of your household in new 
and tasteful ways. And it’s free 
—use the coupon below. 


There’s a right way to stew prunes: 





: Try this method worked out in the Sunsweet kitchen 
~ by our own Domestic Science Director: Soak 
Sunsweet Prunes over night, if possible; but, if not, 
for several hours at least. Cook slowly until tender 
in water in which they are soaked. Use plenty of water 
so fruit will be “‘loose.””, Do not cook too long lest fruit 
becomes too soft. Flavor with inch stick of cinnamon 


ie or some lemon or orange juice. No sugar is needed. 





— =" SUNSWEET 


CALIFORNIAS NATURE-FLAVORED 


PRUNES 


eee eee eee eee ae eee eee eee ees cea aaa es a ae nan RM a a 


60 delicious health-recipes free! 


California Prune and Apricot Growers’ Association, 3011 MarketStreet,San Jose, California 


Please send me, without cost, the Sunsweet Recipe Packet 


Name 


Address 


November, 192 





























No. 4110 
This stunning black velvet evening dress, with under cape of gold cloth 
and lop cape of velvet 
sewing machine. 


or chiffon, ought to lure every woman to her own 


> and 36 to 40. 


The design comes in sizes 16 years 


One Makes this Velvet Dress for $3750 


By Rutu SILy 


HEN a gown made of sumptu of —well, name your own pet designer! Select 
ous material is put together so sim the most beautiful material you can find 
ply that one is conscious only of the Remember, this material will be an important 


general outline and the beauty of the mate factor in making your dress an interesting 
rial, it makes a strong appeal to the woman product. It must be soft to drape gracefully, 
who likes her clothes to be artistic as well as and richin texture. Silk velvet, chiffon velvet, 


chiffon brocade and soft satin immediately 
offer themselves. Some of the foremost colors 
for evening this season are white, fuchsia, 


smart. This, of course, is top-notch dress 
making, and the kind that pays in the keen 
est delight and satisfaction for the effort used 
Let’s do some top-notch dressmaking and 
produce a dinner or evening dress worthy 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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The skirt design pinned on material for cutting with lengthwise threads running up and down; center front 
must be placed on lengthwise straight. Line A-B represents seam line where material is pieced. Mark this line 
on your muslin dress, making the seam fall over left hip. Gather the skirt along broken horizontal line. 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail from Home Pattern Com- 


pany, 18 East 18th St., N. ¥Y.C. Dresses, 45 cents; Jackets, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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Extra Service for Wear- 
ers of These Distin- 
guished Nets 


E have arranged with 

A. SIMONSON, a noted 
hairdress authority, to give 
wearers of Gainsborough Hair 
Nets free advice and sugges- 
tions for obtaining the most 
charming coiffure effects. In 
writing to A. Simonson, 54 
West 57th Street, New York, 
for information, send two 
Gainsborough Hair Net enve- 
lopes and enclose personal 
stamped return envelope for 
reply. 
THE WESTERN COMPANY 

CHICAGO - NEW YORK 


Canadian Representatives 
Whoeleale Drug Distributers 
Lymans, Limited, Montreal 

The Lyman Bros. & Co., Limited, Toronto 
J. A. Tepoorten, Limited, V ancouver, B.C 
Dry Goods Distributor 


Greenshield’s, Limited, Montreal 


PRICES—Cap or Fringe 


The strong, single strand - - 10c 
Double strand - - - - 2 for 25c 
Gray or White - - - - - - 20c 


Canadian prices same as U. & A. 





This is the value mark on Gains- 
borough Hair Nets, Gainsborough 
Powder Puffs, Dr. West's Tooth 
Brushes and Hank-O-Chiefs— 

all WECO products 
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She needn't look again tonight . 


she knows her 
Coiffure will remain just as her mirror shows it. 
And so the familiar question is asked: How cam 
ou hope to keep your hair looking its best un- 
ess you use a, 


ainsborough 


Genuine HAI R N ET 


The Net of the Life-Like Lustre 











THE 


LARGEST 


SELLING HAIR NET 


IN THE WORLD 





our Little Grahams 
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HEY live in Rochester, New York, the 
four little Grahams, at 3 Bradburn Street, 
with their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Gorden Graham. Mary is six, Margaret 





five, Anna four, and Helen three years 
old—regular stair steps and every one husky 
as the next one. 


“These four healthy and happy girls have 
all been fed on Eagle Brand and nothing else,” 
writes their mother. 


Mary, the eldest, was a breast-fed baby 
until she was about five weeks old. Then 
they found that she was not getting sufficient 
food. 

“When I called the doctor,” Mrs. Graham 
continues, “he at once put her on Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Milk, for there was no use losing 


time trying different foods. He said ‘Eagle 





~* 








Brand will agree with any baby and give her 
93° 


a good start. 


From then on Mary thrived and developed 
And Mrs. Graham, 


finding that Eagle Brand had succeeded with 


naturally and normally. 


one baby, used it with all of her others. 


The four little Grahams are growing up 
with the vigor and health that is every child’s 
birthright. Modern psychologists are now 
finding out that the first few years of the 
child’s life are the formative years—which will 
influence to a great extent the entire life of 
the individual. 


Early health is of utmost importance, because 
mental development and character-building 
are so closely allied to health. If you want 
your children to be healthy and strong all 
through this formative period, you cannot 
begin too early. As in the case of the Graham 
children, permanent health results from a good 
beginning. 

* * * * 

Nothing is better for your baby than 
mother’s milk. But if you cannot nurse him, 
start him on Eagle Brand. Begin as early as 
you can to make your child strong and healthy. 


Eagle Brand is more used than all of the 
other infant foods put together. It agrees with 
so many babies because it is easy to digest. 


‘ 


November, 192 





Eagle Brand is pure cow’s milk combined with 
sugar. The special process by which it is 
made breaks down the indigestible casein in 


the milk. 


Brand in the child’s stomach are even smaller 


In fact, the curds formed by Eagle 
than those formed by mother’s milk. Eagle 
Brand has the vitamins too—those vital fac- 
tors which are now considered to be essential 
to proper growth. 


Probably a million mothers have already 
discovered Eagle Brand for themselves and 
raised healthy children on it. Many doctors 
recommend it in difficult feeding cases, or 
when a mother is far from the ordinary con 
veniences of life, or when she must travel with 


her babies. 


With Eagle Brand you need never run the 
risk of changing the baby’s food. It won't 
sour in the unopened cans—you need not 
keep ice even. You can buy it in quantity, 
carry it about easily, prepare it in a moment, 
and buy it wherever you live. Eagle Brand 
can also be given as a beverage after the 
child has passed the bottle-feeding stage. For 
the same qualities which have made Eagle 
Brand the standard baby food for sixty-five 
successful years, also make it a health-builder 
and a nourishing food-beverage for the older 


child. 


keep him on it. 


If you start your baby on Eagle Brand 


Baby’s Welfare is a splendid guide for young 
Write for it 
now while you think of it. The Borden 
Company, 1211 Borden Building, New York. 


mothers. Want a free copy? 


Bordens EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
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One Makes this Velvet Dress for 837,50 


(Continued from Page 76) 


yclamen pink, 


lettuce green, and | 
ld: and the 
ver,r popular 
lac K is alw L\ S 
ttractive in rich } 


terials and is 
ecoming to most 
ymen 

Buy the design 

your size and if 
ire fully read the 1] 


yns, mal 


arkings. First 
make thecamisole 
lining, which offers 
no special prob 
lem, of white or 
flesh-colored 
China silk. Cut, 





=< . 
SE Cut the dress 
== = > —-1 _ cut 
from the corrected 
\ muslin design 


You will find the 
skirt of this par 
| ticular dress is 
) plat ned with the 
j 


lengthwise threads 
of the material 
running around 
the skirt, and the 
bodice is planned 


th lengt! 


a rule for cutting 
the various ma- 
terials with a nap. 
With the excep- 
tion of velvet, 
such materials are 





mark and make, 
following direc- 
tionson the design 
€ nvelope. Try out 
the design proper 
in cheap muslin 


Chiffon pinned straight « 


before cutting design pinned in place 
into your dress desired depth for chiffon 
material. It may tien anie, Chie 


prove an economy 
vhen cutting the 
good material, and offers the opportunity to 
experiment in fitting. Most amateurs fit 
too many times, which is ruinous to any gar 
ment, and unnecessary if proper prepara 
tions are made for fitting. Cut out the design, 
ic¢ urately following the directions; mark the 
enter front, center back, seam and construc 
yn lines and all notches Baste the muslin 
ress together according to directions. Press 
eams If sleeves are to be used make only) 
ne muslin sleeve—the right one—for the 
muslin dress To baste the sleeve in the 
rmhole of the dress, pin corresponding 
marks on sleeve and armhole together, pin in 
etween and baste on s¢ am line In putting in 
eeve, always work with the sleeve uppermost 


Ta on the muslin dress; adjust to the fig 
ure and take a general survey. Is the 
eckline becoming to you? Does the bodice 
well? Is the shoulder line satisfactory? Is 
vaistline in a good place to make waist 
skirt balance? Is the waist the right 
Remember that this model a slip 

Are the back capes well proportioned 

i? Is the skirt length becoming? Be 


tly sure about this lengtl l 
illowed at bottom for ] ting. Une 
é 
" 
, \ 
iT i 
‘ the rig e. O ; 
eat « re et 
re ( ie . n 


| The two sid oweve! 
perceptibly or the irregularities of 

ire will be too emphasized Make the ne 

sary alterations and again try on the muslil 
lress; if it is O. K., bring forth the velvet 
Having a very friendly interest in every 
notch and seam line, you may now cut into 
the real material with great assurance 





Crossline on bodice marks 


usually cut so 
that the nap runs 
down, but velvet 
has a much richer 
and more inter- 
esting surface if 
cut with the pile 
running up. 
Another point to 
remember is that 
many materials 
show a difference in color if the design is cut 
so that the lengthwise threads do not run in 
the same direction on every piec e of the design. 
You may easily test your material by folding 
it so that a crosswise fold falls parallel with a 
lengthwise fold Then note whether both 
folds catch and reflect the light in the same 
vay. The directions on the design say that 
the skirt is to be cut in one piece, with the 
lengthwise threads running around; but, 
supposing you have chosen velvet, the nap 
must run the same way on every piece 
Therefore you will have to take some liber 
ties with your design markings and place the 
center front marking of the skirt on the 
lengthwise thread. Piece the skirt on the left 
side about on line with the underarm seam 


of the waist See sketch at bottom of page 
} 
i 





‘ 


76. In working on velvet remember that it 
quickly shows handling and must be treated 
with respect from start to finish; that each 


piece ol the design must be cut with the pile 


running the same way; that for marking 
construction lines, center front, center back, 
seam lines and notches, sewing silk should be 
r instead < cotton thread, and enter 
| S are irk a p ) l 
i ‘ { ‘ te p 
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To make the bodic thout sleeve 

’ 
tit tne oulder and nderarm sean n 





The skirt facing basted in place 





and boltom and sidé edges picotled 























“How We Solved the Clothes 
Problem In Our Family” 


“ YEAR ago I found not only the way to have 
smart, becoming dresses and other pretty 


Then, too, my Woman's Institute training 
taught me the secret of distinctive dress—what 





garments for myself, but also a solution of the 
clothes problem in our family 


lors and tabrics are most appropriate tor dit 
erent types of women how to deve lop stvle 


| ‘What is more, I have found the way to mak« ind add those little touches that make clothe 
| more money than I ever expected to earn. Alto listinctively becomi 

gether my discovery has meant so much to1 Well, when I foun vas getting along 
happiness and success that I am sure other lendidly, I decided t lo more than make 
women and girls will be interested in hearing ist my own clothe 


about it 
Soon after leaving school, I started to work 
} 

















as a clerk in an office down-town ere wert It wasn efore 1 lresses attract 
tour of Us, Ted, my ten-year-old brother; hie attention of the best-dressed peor | 
Sister,’ just six; mother and myself. We ha ed several w tt lkn . 
| practically nothing but my meagre wage, an have d ly dis the | 
this, with the small income father had leit velcomer * suggestion that ] Pontes 
| provided funds enough to just about pay tor our he kind of clothes the snted ar e the: 
rent and food There never seemed to be ar monev besides 
money left for clothes In less than six months from the night I first 
Well, one night, after the children were i read about the Woman's Institute ee =e 
bed, mother and I had a serious discussion « sition at the office had! bie 
| our finances. We decided that we could in I could po pa 
+ . ; — . - s&s : 
| quite a little if | became the tamily dressmake! t one. then tw , j he niais 
> " 44 . : ’ 
But soon I became so discouraged by wila , epee 
; | | ; i; ’ writ — nt +} ‘ | } 
akes and the disappointing garme t | from ho P , 
realized 1 would have to I re about oO 
B I is lt | } 


t ti Kin 

i he had alwa va 

I seemed i 
hat I wrote for more informatio1 a fe 
days later I joined the Womar Institute ar 


took up Dressmaking 
| I began at once to make actua gar mM = WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


That's the most wonderful thing abou 
Institute’s plan. There are no tedious prelil ‘*Making Beautiful Clothes 





} , 
| inaries You start right in making pretty things It P to f t all about the 
i = Vc ‘) i Ou < MUL til 
| to wear. And even the materials for some of the Institute and + ' u. Just send 
| garments are furnished free the eae ied. onal ares will 
: he coupe ) I you wil 
I was so fascinated with it all that I devote niediie..witetenas @hviben ; Pete 
every spare moment to the course and in ta this great estinc! the > ion “Sees ; 
ittle while I was making . 
no difficulty what ‘ 
Of course, asa member I had an opp 
| 1 | 1 } “ 


| to learn a great deal about the Institute and it 
| work. It’s perfectly wonderful what this grea 
school is doing for women and girls all over the 
| world |! You see, it 
| 





— oe oe oe oe TEAR OUT HERE =] — — — 
' makes no difference where | WOMAN'S INSTITUTE “| 
Rae live beca _ — the inst! ICU m 8S CaErM | Dept -Y, Scrant mn, Penna. | 
;} on dy mall And it I lisadvantag | : 

employed during tl ; have housel | ‘3 l 

es that occupy most I I ecaust | 

you can devote as much or as little time to tl | How B | 
work as you wish, and just whenever it + > _ P ; 

convenient | How Ds { ; H | 

H B { 

Distinctive Clothes at Last! | 

; | ™) yn iea©rine l { Col ’ I nile l iW tr | 

| shop windows, on the street, and in fashion mag 

azines. Every step was so clearly explained that | | 

| the things I had thought only a professional 4 | 

_| dressmaker could do were perfectly easy for m« | a a a a aes eae | 
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HERE ARE HAPPY BABIES 
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* 4. Here the chiffon lining is finished at the neck and at one armhole. Be 
. ic sure to keep corresponding marks of outside material and chiffon to- 
Se gether. Baste neck seam in place. Roll neck seam to the underside so 
ee that it does not show on right side, and baste in place. 
\ 
\\ \ 
\ 
’ 9 SS ° 
i. ar . “> , 
| One -Makes this Velvet D wr SI7.5 
, $37.50 
fl NE Nlakes this Velvet Lress Jor 39 4. 
', (Continued from Page 79) 
\ \ 
: \ seam lines. Press seams open. When no place and slash. Turn under the armhole 
Y \ r j sewing is to show, a satisfactory finish for edge of facing and hem to velvet. See sketch . 
o % an neck and armholes is made by lining front at top of this page. b 
a. ee and back with chiffon or georgette from To make the skirt, when the edges of the 4 
© . - ; Wh . - . . . - . . e 
* neckline about halfway down bodice. To do _ skirt are finished by picoting, baste facing in : 
ZA this cut chiffon like outside. Chiffon and _ place and definitely mark finished line of skirt 
georgette are so light and pliable that they for hemstitching. See sketch at bottom of 
/ must be cut with great care. Straighten end page 79. To join the skirt to the bodice put 
/ j of the material by a thread; pin straight end right side of skirt to right side of bodice, 
va ‘Z to end of table and selvage to side edge of center front, center back and all cross mark 
; = table; then pin the remaining long edge in ings on skirt to corresponding marks on > 
; / place so that the threads of material are bodice. Pin, baste and stitch on waist seam , 
/ : j eae 5 P straight and smooth; place design; pin, line. Overcast raw edges. Finish by press 
a rag ‘ re mark and cut. See sketch at top of page 79. ing where necessary. 
sae * “a Capes should be lined with chiffon, picoted You'll require for the dress: Half a yard : 
p CO oe is Sone and tacked to neckline of bodice. of China silk, forty inches wide, at $1.50 a 4 
. sarin. _ Abe Join shoulder and underarm seams of yard; three and a half yards of chiffon vel ; 
* Seay ae chiffon. Place right side of chiffon to right vet, forty inches wide, at $7.50 a yard; one 
* - es a - La c . . a - “~ 
_ side of velvet bodice; shoulder lines to shoul- and three-quarter yards of chiffon, forty 
der lines; neckline to neckline; pin, baste inches wide, at $2 a yard; three-quarters of 
and stitch neck seam; slash neck seam where 


To be happy a baby must be comfortable and he must be clean. 
His tender skin must be kept unchafed and smooth. 


[here must not be the slightest harshness or roughness in his 
diapers or other little contact garments. And they must be 


fastidiously clean. 


Washing diapers in Fab suds keeps them soft and easy to fold 
without a bit of scratchiness or stiffness—for Fab is made with 


soft, soothing cocoanut-oil. 


Because Fab is made with cocoanut-oil its little flakes dissolve 
completely in warm water, leaving no sticky bits in the diaper 
to irritate the baby’s skin. And that is why Fab does not 
harshen and roughen Mother’s hands. 
Over a century of research and experience in making fine soaps 
has gone into the production of Fab. That is the reason Fab 
stands for Comfort, Cleanliness, Purity and Ease. 

COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton Street 


NEW YORK 


| [1D 
. 
| 








print of this Saida (H. Willebeek Le Mair painting for six cents in stamps. Address Dept. F.H 





necessary. Turn chiffon to inside of bodice; 
baste neckline in place. Turn the armhole 
seams on velvet to the wrong side; baste in 


The Smartest Women are (Shoosing 


aS a han I a 
inches in brig 


a “passport 


y 
t 
4 


=) 


also petite point and Beauvais point envelope purses of 


YOK dy S1Ze. 


a short, fat-looking brown or black umbrella with flat | 
brown or black handle, perhaps tipped with ivory and inlaid 
with two long blocklike silver initials. 


white crystal jewelry, or combinations of white crystal and 


onyx. 


plain or carved ivory bracelets, mounted on top in dull gold. 
tortoise shell in every possible form. 


seventy-two-inch strings of beads, or choker necklaces 


green, brown or blacl 


a yard of thirty-five-inch gold cloth—must 
be cut on lengthwise—at $7.50 a yard; pat { 
terns and findings at $1.37; and you have a 
really handsome gown for $37.50. 





fourteen 
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long pendent earrings or balls swinging from slender chains 5 

ie 

smooth-fitting rhinestone-studded bandeaus of silver cloth : 
for evening, about three inches wide in front and tapering to : 
half the width in back. : 
two-and-a-half-inch bandeaus of tiny purple grapes and flat i 
pink roses about an inch in diameter. if 


forated design. 





lace veils that come just over the tip of the nose. 


more tan, brown and gray gloves than black, often with 
inch-wide cuffs lined with white kid, and trimmed with a per- 
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In the Fisher Bodies which are such important factors in the popular 


demand for the season’s newest cars will be found all of the extra 


ordinary quality for which Fisher products are famous, combined 


with new elements of style and beauty. These splendid creations 
are identified by the symbol of fine craftsmanship— Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


BODY 
hy 


FISHER 
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ade-at-Home Wardrobe for the Business Woman 


Nov 
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Jacket, 4032 Skirt, 2668 3804 Knickers, 3395 3804 Blouse, 4112 Coat, 4032 Coat, 4097 3776 4°97 Pa 
A midnight blue twill suit, jacket An ideal slip-over sports dress with knickers (3804) The fashionable diagonal line is seen on a beige crépe blouse with collar of mummy This topcoat (4097) has straight : 
circular flounced, (jacket 4032, skirt is of wool plaid—sizes 16 and 18 years, 36 and brown (4112 )—sizes 36 to 48—and on a brown twill topcoat (4097) faced in tan silk- upper sections in front joined to 
2668) is smart for every kind of wear; 38—or of brown jersey. The knickers come in sizes and-wool duvetyn. A tan batiste collar tops the navy twill everyday frock at right circular lower sections with one-  }| 
comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 16, and 28 to 36. Excellent for golf or tramping. (3776) featuring the tiered skirt, which is so smart. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 40. piece back. 16 years, 36 to 42. } 
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4129 3770 4055 4129 4055 
| For afternoon wear or church, a black crepe or satin is aimost indispensadle. The If preferred, the everyday dress may be a one-piece wo ITOCRS 10wWN 0 TT 4 taffeta 
] ° é 4 
1] beltiess one at left (4129) has long shoulders, set-in sleeves and three circular inset sections sitp-over of navy wool serge $085) with collar and » 522 0 t , wit ight at é ( fin one 
arranged at each side of front and at center back of skirt; sizes 16 years, 36to go. This estee of Pompeian red crépe ae chine; sizes 70t vith gold 
70 SAOU i idvantage the flared iff used nm many if the newest dre ¢ SJ q nary bell cover Tathering al Side 
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3909 3806 4141 4 ; ‘ 4 4 , 3946 3969 3806 i 
An evening wrap of brown and gold metal brocade lined with No. g141 would also be charming in fuchsia velvet, the underbodice of gold cloth, and the sash lined A front view of this charming negligee || , 
brown velvet, and with circular flounce and brown fox collar with matching fuchsia chiffon. The beltless black chiffon-velvet theater frock (7946) has black chiffon (3806) with chiffon side sections proves || j 
3909) comes in sizes 16 years, 36 and go. This simply made sleeves, trimmed with one-inch bands of white ermine and an ermine motif at front. Design comes in sizes that retiring may be one of the pleasant 
rose crépe negligee (7806) comes in ladies’ and misses’ sizes. 16 years, 36 to 46. Cape No. 3969 may be straight, without the circular section, if desired. features of the average woman's busy day. a 
$ 
a : Se $ 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Jackets, 40 cents; 
) £ ) ge prey ) ) »4 , ; 
Coats and Wraps, 45 cents; Knickers, 25 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Negligees, 35 cents. 
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Polish and Protect 


Floors, Woodwork 
' and Furniture with 


JOHNSON S POLISHING WAX 


OU can give every room in your 





> TNS ge PPE | 


gi 


Floors polished with Johnson's Pre- 





home that delightful air of immac- pared Wax do not show scratches 


Conveniently put up 


ulate cleanliness by using Johnson’s in Paste, Liquid and or heel-prints and can easily be kept 
ong . Powdered forms. Use ; wy i ; ; 
Polishing Wax occasionally on your the Powdered Wax in perfect condition by re-waxing 1, 


for dancing floors. 


furniture, woodwork, floors and lino- doorways and tracks as they be- | 
oe 


| leum. It imparts a beautiful hard, dry, come worn. Your Linoleum will last 4 
glass-like polish which will not show longer and look better if-you polish j 
finger prints or collect dust and lint. it occasionally with Johnson's Wax. 
Johnson's Wax cleans, polishes, preserves It’s easy to keep your floors and 
and protects—all in one operation. linoleum like new with a Johnson 
Weighted Polishing Brush equipped 


Johnson's Liquid Wax is the ideal fur- with New Wax Applying Attachment. 


niture polish. It covers up small sur- Your dealer will give you a pound 
of Johnson’s Wax FREE with the 
Brush. Price of Brush $3.50 —West 
of Rockies $4.00. If your dealer can- 


not supply you, order direct from us. 


FREE—Book on Home Beautifying 


There are many ways to ~o eB home more artistic, cheery PERE 
and inviting. Our book on Home Beautifying gives a hundred 

practical suggestions for refinishing and keeping furniture, S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. L.H.J.11, RACINE, WIS. 
woodwork, flvors and linoleum in perfect condition. We will The Wood Finishing Authorities 

gladly send this book free and postpaid. Fill out and mail (Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


; : face mars and prevents checking. Adds 
4 years to the beauty and life of varnish. 
: Takes all the drudgery from dusting. 


It is very easy to apply and polish. 


a i oe 


4| coupon. Please send me free and postpaid your Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Fin- 
I — 1 Advi D ill . ishing. I understand that it explains how to finish inexpensive soft woods so they 
Our Individua vice lepartment will give a are as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. Tells what materials to use and how to 


apply them. Includes color charts—gives covering capacities, etc. 
My Dealer is 
My Name 


prompt and expert answer to all questions on in- 
terior wood finishing—without cost or obligation. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. 
| **The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 


Brantford West Drayton Sydney 
Canada Mddx., England Australia 








My Address 


City and State 
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the fresh 


way of packing coconut 


For the first time put up 
moist with its own juices 


F you have ever lived in the South, you will 

surely remember the Coconut Man. 

He stood in the market place in every town, 
and while you waited he opened fresh coco- 
nuts—newly arrived from the West Indies 
and shredded for you their juicy meat. 





The Coconut Man taught the people of the 
South to love coconut because he gave it to 
them in the way it should be eaten—moist 
with its own juices, rich with its own deli- 
cious flavor—not dried out. 

And now housewives everywhere can have 
coconut that has every quality of the fresh 
erated coconut that the old Coconut Man 


gave to the South. Now for the first time 
coconut is being put up moist with its own 
juices in air-tight cans. 


Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style, gives 
you all the rich flavor of fresh coconut, 
moist and tender—very different from the 
dried shredded kind. 


Being moist, Southern Style Coconut gives 
you a fresher cake to start with and one that 
stays fresh longer. Read the scale test on the 
next page which explains this. 





Cakes, pies, puddings, candies—all are like 
new dainties with this new coconut. Sprinkled 
on stewed dried fruits it makes them seem 
like expensive desserts. 


You will like canned peaches and pears 
with Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style. Try 


Baker's Coconut 


Coconut for the first time put up 


Get a can of Baker’s Coco- 
nut, Southern Style, and 
make a coconut cake today. 
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COCONUT MERINGUE PIE. 1 can Baker’s Coco- 
nut, Southern Sryle, 1 pint milk, 3 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 
tablespoon melted butter, Y% teaspoon salt. Separate 
eggs and beat yolks until light; gradually add sugar 
and beat until light and lemon colored. Stir in milk, 
salt, and % can of coconut. Pour into a deep pie plate, 
lined with plain pastry, and bake in a moderate oven 
—350°—30 minutes. Remove from oven and while 
cooling beat whites of eggs to a stiff froth, adding 3 
tablespoons powdered sugar. Spread on the pie. Sprin 
kle remaining coconut on top, brown in quick oven. 


it in any of your favorite gelatine desserts. 
Bake this new coconut cake—your family 


will say it is the best you ever made. 
SUNGOLD COCONUT CAKE 


TWO NEW KINDS OF COCONUT PIE 
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COCONUT PIE, SOUTHERN STYLE. Line a pie tin 
with pastry and bake to a light brown. Mix 3 table- 
spoons of cornstarch and ¥2 cup sugar with 2 
cup cold water; add the well beaten yolks of 3 eggs. 
Mix well and add slowly two cupfuls of scalded milk. 
Cook in double boiler until it thickens, add one cup- 
ful Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style, and pour into 
baked crust; when cold, spread a layer of raspberry 
jam over top, cover jam with layer of whipped cream 
mixed with 2 tablespoons of Baker’s Coconut, Southern 
Style. Sprinkle top with the coconut. 


OTHER KINDS OF 
COCONUT 


For those who prefer the old style sugar 
ired kind, Franklin Baker still puts up 
dried coconut in cardboard packages 


} 


This is the original form in which coco 


‘ nut was put on the market anc s the 
2 cups sugar 1 cup milk 3 teaspoons baking powder only form in which other brands of coco 
1 cup butter 3 cups flour 1 teaspoon vanilla nut are sold. 
4 eggs pinch of salt The fresh-grated coconut packed in its 
Beat butter and sugar to smooth cream. Stir in well beaten own milk (blue can) was accepted as a 


egg yolks and beat until very light. Sift dry ingredients together 


i 
great improvement over dried coconut 
and is still a favorite in many homes 


three times and add alternately with milk to first mixture. 


Add vanilla and carefully fold in whites of eggs which have 
been beaten to stiff froth. Bake in layers in a moderate oven 


350°. Put together with coconut frosting. 


Coconut Frosting 





Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style, ir 
yellow can, is moist with its own juices 
, ssf rh y It I ] ’ 

wi out the MukK is the tatest 
mprovement ne great ftavorite 
This is the t described 








> ’ 1 11 ese pages. The can is shown or 
< cups confectioners sugar 2 teaspoon vanilia ‘ er page 
4 tablespoons heavy cream 1 can Southern Style Coconut 
Put sugar in bowl, add cream a little at a time and beat Free Recipe Book 
eadily. When icing is right consistency to spread, cover eac : 
layer and sprinkle heavily with coconut : — oo : 
booklet to the Fran Baker Con 
COLONIAL SILVER CAKI Follow above recipe, using 8 pany, Dept. k 13th and Marl 
egg whites, and omit yolks entirely. Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 

















An actual double exposure photograph. The 
second exposure was taken 10 minutes after 
the first and shows dry coconut 3 inches lower 





To know why your cake stays fresh longer when made 
with Southern Style Coconut—make this simple test: 


Balance any dry-shredded or glycerine treated 
coconut with an equal quantity of Baker’s 


Coconut, Southern Style, on small hand 
scales. Place a pan of water underneath the 
scales. 

The pan containing the dried coconut sinks 
lower and lower because it takes up moisture 
from the air—its natural juices having been dried 
out. 

On the other hand, the new, Southern Style 
Coconut is so moist with its own juices that it 
actually gives up a part of its moisture. 

The test proves that Southern Style Coconut 
gives you a cake that stays fresh longer. 








COCONUT PEACH PARFAIT: 
— Wash one pound of dried peach- 
es —then soak them in cold water 
until plump. Drain and put into 
a stewpan with 144 cups of water 
and one cup of sugar; stew until 
tender; put them thru a fine strain- 
er. When cool fold in, lightly, 
one cup of sweetened whipped 
cream. Fill tall glasses 23 full with 
this mixture. Put a cup of whip- 
ped cream into a bowl; stir in 
lightly 34 cup of Baker’s Coconut, 
Southern Style. Fill up glasses with 
this coconut cream; top each glass 
with whipped cream and cover 
thickly with the coconut. 





COCONUT FRUIT JELL-O:— 
Dissolve one package of Rasp- 
berry Jell-o in a pint of boiling 
water; when cool and still liquid 
pour into sherbet glasses to two- 
thirds full, When just on the 
point of setting, arrange canned 
pears in cluster of three on top of 
each glass; between each pear put 
a tablespoon of whipped cream 
mixed with Baker’s Coconut, 
Southern Style. Decorate around 
the edge with whipped cream 
thickly mixed with the coconut, 
and cover top thickly with the 
coconut itself. 
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Is THE lighting effect restful? 

With ceiling fixture, a wall bracket re- 
quires a 25-watt All-frosted MAazpa B 
Lamp; alone, a 50-watt White MAzpa 
C Lamp. 


4 





and hair when 
you t at your dressing tabi« 


Is THE light on your face 


l s type of fixture requires 
a 50-watt White Mazpa C Lamp 





CAN you see the contents of the closet 
distinctly? 

rhis type of 1-socket ceiling fixture re 
quires a 100-watt Clear Mazpa C Lamp. 





MAZDA 
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Does your mirror tell you how 
you really will look? 





VERY CHARMING WOMAN knows the importance of Good Light 
in making herself attractive. She knows too how Light adds to 
the restfulness of her bedroom and to the comfort of the guest rooms. 


And how easy it is to have the right light in the bedrooms of 


your home! 


of the fixtures you now have. 


ON THIS PAGE are shown typical bed- 
room fixtures in most common use 
and the type and size of Edison Mazpa 
Lamp which gives each one the best 
lighting effect. Tonight make the tests 
suggested here; and note especially 
where your corresponding fixtures re- 
quire white or frosted lamps to diffuse 
light evenly and eliminate glare. 


Begin merely by putting the right lamp in every socket 


Then tomorrow go to the Edison 
Mazpa Lamp representative in your 
neighborhood and get the proper 
lamps, specifying type and size. He 
knows the right lamps for the rest of 
your fixtures and how, at little cost, 
you may further improve your home. 
For Light is the least expensive interior 
decorator; use it freely but use it right. 


VP Y 


All-frosted 
Mazpa B Lamp 


Clear 


White 


Mazpa C Lamp 


Mazpa C Lamp 
© E.L.W. of G.E.Co., 1923 


EDISON 





LAMPS 


November, 1927 








CAN you read comfortably in bed? 


This type of fixture requires 
a §o-watt White Mazpa C Lamp 














CaN you easily read the labels on the 
bottles in your medicine closet? 


This type of fixture requires 











a 75-watt White Mazpa C Lamp. 
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These Easily Made (lothes Will 
; Delight Busy Mothers 
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HESE clothes for the very young et <4 4 
have the advantage of being at- ‘ ——— 


tractive as well.as simple in con- 


struction. The figured-challis kimono 
frock at top of page has seams on shoul- Spe J\ 
f 





ders. Its tucked yoke, collar and cuffs of « 
organdie are edged with val lace. 


Ls TV 
Of plaid serge or washable flannel is Maal 4 
the one-piece slip-over dress in center, 
4 with circular sleeve sections cut in one 


with the dress. The boy’s suit has sepa- 
rate trousers of dark-blue linen, buttoned 
toa slip-on blouse of white linen, trimmed 
with blue. A brown-tweed coat, with 
raglan sleeves, has very sporty pockets 
at each side of center front which are 
cut in the band which forms the lower 
part of coat. This coat is in sizes 4%, 1, 


and 2 to 6 years, while the other three [ 


\ 
designs come in sizes 2 to 6 years. } 
~~", | 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail from the Home 


Pattern Company,18 East 18th Street, N. Y.C. Dresses, 45 cents; Children’s Clothes, 30 cents. 








Cooks in 


Minutes 


Quaker 


3 to5 


ich Do You Prefer? 


Your grocer now has Quaker Oats in 
two styles. 

Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in 3 to 5 
minutes. Regular Quaker is the kind you 
have always known. Look at the packages 
pictured here and get the style you prefer. 





The only difference is this: 


In Quick Quaker the oat grains are cut 
before flaking. They are rolled very thin 
and partly cooked. So the flakes are 
smaller and thinner—that is all. And 
those small thin flakes cook quickly. 


All Quaker is flaked from the choicest 
grains alone—just the rich, plump, fla 
vory oats. We get but ter 1 inds of suct 
flakes from a bushel 


That is the reason for that extra 
which won the world to Quaker 


Get Quick Quaker or regular, as you 
prefer. But if you love richness and fla 
vor be sure to get Quaker 


The Original 
and Favorite 
for 40 Years 


Regular 
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SQUIBB WEEK- 


November 35% to 10th 











SPECIAL 
OFFER 


During Squibb Week Only 


Vany times this winter you will have need for 


certain medicine cabinet requisites 
them during Squibb Week in an 
vantageous wa 
purchase 
= 
. is a real comfort to know 
that you have pure, reliabk 
products in your medicine cab 


$1.50 value for 


You can get 


unusually ad 


every $1.00 


been recognized by physician and 
pharmacist alike as the highest 


tandard of purity, safety and 
net whenever an emergenc reliabilit: 
irises, or your physician ad 
their use Squibb's Dental Cream, given 
ireé wit every $1 OO pul 
You need thes pr duct cnast ol the greate¢ 
n. Squibb Week is the best achievements of all times for the 
in all the year to buy them preservation of sound teeth and 


From Nov. 3rd to Nov. 10th 
druggists who display the en 
blem shown below will give you 
one fifty-cent tube of Squibb 
Dental Cream free, with ever) 
$1.00 purchase of Squibb Med 


he althy 
Squibb 
therefore 


mouth acidity 
frice for adults and children 


gum [It is made with 


Milk of Magnesia, and 
effectively counteract 
\ correct denti 


November, 192 











icine Cabinet Requisites, such Don't fail to take advantag¢ 
as Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate, ©! this special offer to get all 


Squibb’s Epsom Salt, Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia and Squibb's 
Castor Oil 


No doubt, you are alread: 


the Squibb Products you will 
need. Check over the list sug- 
gested for your medicine cabinet 
lake it to your druggist —and 
be sure to ask for your free tub« 


familiar with the unsurpassed 
quality of Squibb Products. For every $1 
more than sixty years, they hav Medicin 


Squibb’s Dental Cream 
Squibb’s Dental Prophylactix 
Squibb’s Cold Cream 
Squibb’s Benzoinated Cream 
Squibb’s Rochelle Salt 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder 





Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate 
Squibb’s Boric Acid Powder 


Squibb’s Boric Acid Granular 


The Squibb Week 


emblem 


Look for the drug store 
displaying this emblem 
during Squibb Week. 


of Squibb’s 


Dental Cream with 
00 purchase of Squibb 
Cabinet Requisit« 


Suggestions for your medicine cabinet 


Squibb’s Glycerin Suppositories 
Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt 

Squibb’s Castor Oil 

Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate 
Squibb’s Milk Sugar e 
Squibb’s Zinc Stearate 
Squibb’s Nursery Powder 


Copyright 1923, E. R. Squibb & Son 








THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY 
AND INTEGRITY OF ITS 


PRODUCT IS THE HONOR | 


MAKER 





Attractive Clothes Designed to Please 
the 8 to 14 Year Old Juniors 
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HEN mother makes an especially 
pretty frock for her eight to fourteen 
year old daughter, she gets an espe- 
cially warm hug. for clothes are the only stand- 
ard this young person uses to judge—and be 
judged by—other little girls at day or dancing 
school. The printed crépe at top of page is in 
blue and green, trimmed with plain blue and 
with inset pockets at each side of center front 
A dimity party dress, kimono cut, embroid 
ered with orchid dots, has fetching little bows 
of orchid ribbon down its front panel In 
center, plaid serge, in mummy brown and 
deep cream, has a separate front section of 
cream flannel. Set-in sleeves have turned 
back cuffs, or you may have full-length bishop 
sleeves, as in the small sketch at the right 
The camel’s-hair coat has separate section 
at each side of front, terminating in pocket 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 
Coats, 45 cents; Junior’s Patterns, 30 cents 
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Shop With A Chevrolet 


jer Economical Transportation 





Dealers and Service Stations 
everywhere. Get free list for your 
State from any Chevrolet dealer. 




















Chevrolet Utility Coupé is proving a wonder- 
ful help to many housekeepers, more than 
paying for its low cost of upkeep through econ- 
omies of time, and money saved daily in cash- 
and-carry shopping. 

Shopping that once employed a tiresome half 
day, can be accomplished with ease and pleas- 
ure in an hour with the Utility Coupé. The 
big rear compartment holds all the bundles and 
packages that would make up a week's supply. 


Our Free Shopping List Pad can be had from 
the nearest Chevrolet dealer. Hang it in the 
kitchen. Check articles to be bought. Tear 
off top sheet when you go shopping. When 
one pad has been used up, any dealer will give 
you another. 


The Chevrolet Utility Coupé is also a favorite 
with women for social and general uses. Every 
family needs a closed car of this type and 
quality. 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Applications will be considered 
from high-grade dealers only, for 


territory not adequately covered. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Superior Two Passenger Roadster 


Superior Five Passenger Touring . . . 
Superior Two Passenger Utility Coupe . 


Superior Five Passenger Sedan 
Superior Commercial Chassis 


Superior Light Delivery ...... 
Utility Express Truck Chassis ... . 
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The Little Flouse With Bre Possibilities 


Vt Starts With Three Rooms and Grows to Seven—Designed by Ella B. Briggs 
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rHE FIRST DEVELOPMENT; 





rHREE ROOMS AND BATH 


HEN we begin thinking about 
building a house, few of us have 
any idea what small purchasing 
power the dollar really has. We know 
vaguely that we can’t possibly build a 
mansion, but we set our hearts upon a 
fairly sizable house, the last word in con 
veniences and lots of closets. The con- 
veniences we just must have, so we usually 
skimp here and there on the essentials, 
these being the materials that make the 
actual structure of the house, and get as 
much house as we possibly can for our 
few thousand dollars. 
How much better it would be to build 
a little house at first, choosing a design 














that will adapt itself to enlarging later. 
The probability is that some day you'll 
want a larger house, but you won't want 
to give up the snug little home with its 
cozy atmosphere and its well-planted little 














BRIGGS 





THE 





BACK VIEW, SHOWING 
rHE OPEN TERRACE 


On a rather rugged site a house of this 
kind would be most suitably built of 
stone provided it can be had from near-by 
quarries. It would probably cost for the 
first development with one bedroom 
about $8000 or $9000, and about $14,000 
for the final development without the 
garage. Built of clapboards the same 
house would cost probably $6700 for the 
small plan and $8100 for the larger, in 
cluding the two bedrooms and bath on 
the second floor. 

This plan lends itself admirably to sev 
eral types of construction—stucco over 
hollow tile, metal lath or similar founda- 
tion walls, painted shingles, clapboards 
tapestry brick or stone. As illustrated it is 
of field-stone foundation and stucco walls 





BRICCY 





garden; still, you'll be constantly thinking 


of the comfort you could enjoy if there rHE LITTLE 


were just one more room, of the pleasant 
week-end visits from very special friends 
if there were another bedroom. The plan shown here is the 
solution suggested before the need arises; a little forethought 
now instead of a big regret later. 

In the first development every foot of space must be 
utilized, so the living room will serve for bedroom as well. 
The disappearing beds are concealed in niches, the upper 


nart being used as book shelves. Later, when the house is 
] 


] 


two bedrooms are added, one of the niches 


eniarged ind 

will become 1 closet and the other a bookcase Two tiny 

be drooms and a bath will occupy the second floor. 
Naturally, so small a house as this would combine its 


dining room and kitchen, but later the kitchen will be a 
separate feature and a small but comfortable dining room 
will be provided. 

The plans allow for a basement under the entire house, 
but do not provide for the garage. The final stage shows the 
garage as an addition to the basement, the roof forming an 
uncovered porch. This artistic arrangement, however, 
is only possible where the house is built on sloping ground; 
on a level lot it would be best to place it back of the kitchen 
yard 
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LIVING ROOM 
22’ 6’ 


< DINING ALCOVE 


Much in the way of gardening can be 
done to make this quaint little hom« 
attractive. The coping of the open terrace 
may be softened with trailing plants and vines, the walls and 
chimney base with climbing vines, and shrubs or evergreens 
will effectively break up the foundation line. 

This is an excellent plan, especially in the first stage of 
building, for a seaside or mountain home. Stained shingles 
might be used instead of stucco for the walls, and undressed 
logs instead of the rough stone foundation In sections 
abounding in field stone that material may be used to build 
an artistic but inexpensive 

Che little house if developed according to the larger plan, 
could be made partially self-supporting by making the two 
rooms and bath on the upper floor into a tiny apartment 
with a closet kitchenette 

Although there would be no separate entrance, the folk 
in the apartment would have their own porch. 

Because of the simplicity of this design, the 
simpler, but not cheap, furnishings are the most 
fitting. Peasant furniture painted, reproduc- 
tions of Italian and Spanish pieces, wrought-iron 
fixtures and parchment shades, homespuns, 
theatrical gauze, and the like, with wood-blocked 
designs for curtains and hangings; painted floors 
on which are laid large or small rugs, and rough 
plaster, tinted walls, all these are suitable and, 
what is more to the point, the furnishings, few 
to begin with, can grow along with the house in 
quantity and in quality 
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BOVE is reproduced one of the modern efficiency kitchens shown in 

our book, “ Your Kitchen as It Should Be.” \n this kitchen, designed 
by the well-known Chicago architects, Schmidt, Garden & Martin, space 
has been left for a Sellers Mastercraft Cabinet, and the additional storage 
cupboards built around it. 





\| Among architects of standing it is increasingly the practice to make a Sellers 
Cabinet a basic part of the kitchen plan. They recognize, as do well-in- 
formed builders and housewives, that a built-in cabinet costs practically 
twice as much as a Sellers, amd lacks all those exclusive features that make 
the Sellers a marvel of convenience—the Automatic Lowering Flour Bin, 
Porceliron Table Top, Automatic Base Shelf Extender, Extending Table 
Drawer Section, Ant-Proof Casters, Dust-Proof Base Top, Plush-Lined 
Silverware Drawer and other features. 





Any dealer will show you the Sellers and its “Fifteen Famous Features.”’ 
Most of them will gladly arrange terms to suit your income. Write for 
nearest dealer’s name and our new book of efficiency kitchen plans. This ts the Sellers 


Mastercraft Cabi 
net, shown in the 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY, Elwood, Indiana  ‘'iemaber ie 


Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada ne ee 











your dealer 
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BR buffet supper was prepared from the recipes of 
Mrs. L. R., a young New York hostess whose dinner 
parties possess marked charm. Mrs. R’s pie crust recipe 
is given just below: 


Mrs. R’s Pie Crust Recipe 


144 cupfuls flour Vy teaspoon salt 
4 cup or 4 ounces of Crisco 


Sift the flour and salt together. Cut the Crisco in with a knife 
until it is about the consistency of corn meal. Add enough ice 
water—about four to six tablespoonfuls—to make a paste 
which will clear the bowl. Cover a pie tin, add the filling and 
moisten edges. Cut strips of ee about % inch wide, place 
crisscross over top of pie and bake 45 minutes in moderate oven. 
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MENU 


 @ 





Celery Salted Almonds 


4 


Creamed Chicken 
in Timbale Cases 





Light Biscuits 
Salad 


Asparagus Tips with Mayonnaise 


Cheese Crackers 


Cranberry Tart Pie 


Chocolate 


rT 
\ | 
( hoc olate Layet Cake 
Coftee —- 


! 
This is the menu for 


Mrs. R’s Buffet Supper 
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_Mysterious Letter 


it 


| appetizing foods on 2,000,000 tables 


NE morning some years ago the postman 

brought us a puzzling letter. It came from 
a scientist in Warrington, England, who said, 
In effect: <<] have a method in which you will 
be interested.” That was all—he gave no real 
clue to his meaning. However, we replied: 
“If you are ever in the United States come 
to see us.” 

Some months later he did come and explained 
the idea whose full development by us was to 
effect sweeping changes in cooking methods. 
We employed him and through several long 
years we perfected, by more than 1000 experi- 
ments, the method which ‘gave to the world 
a new, remarkable, cooking ingredient. 

This ingredient was a rich, creamy shorten- 
ing made from the pure sweet oils of growing 
plants. Here, for the first time, was a single 
shortening which not only filled every shorten- 
ing need—every cake making, baking and frying 
purpose ; but actually improved the cooking 
results. 

Crisco, as we called the new shortening, was 
quickly adopted by chefs, by domestic science 
schools, and by millions of women who sought 


perfection In their food. 


New delicate flavors from food 
In every state experienced cooks welcomed 
Crisco as a new aid to their skill because it 
instantly revealed new delights in food flavors. 
They discovered that with Crisco the fine, nat- 
ural flavors of foods asserted themselves, u 
disguised, as formerly, by the flavor of the 


| ] 1 1 
shortening. Egg plant, tor example, has a very 


subtle, almost elusive favor easily destroyed in 

the cooking, yet women found that ego plant 
‘ — ‘ ] { | . 

fried in Crisco retained to the full the piquant 


taste that Nature gave it. 

For you, as for a multitude of other women, 
Crisco deep frying will retain all the delicate, 
natural flavors just as if these flavors were im- 
prisoned in air-tight cases. Crisco puts such a 
quick brown seal on fried foods that the flavors 
can’t get out and neither can the Crisco soak in. 

To your mufhns, to your biscuits and hot 
breads, Crisco will lend the same delicious flavors 


achieved by many of our most noted cooks— 
the rich, natural flavors of the ingredients. 


Friends by the million and 
what they say 


To keep sympathetically in touch with home 
cooking we often send out women who chat 
with housekeepers about culinary problems. 
Among the most thoughtful housekeepers these 
investigators find an almost universal preference 
for Crisco. Some of the following varied and 
interesting reasons for this preference may be 
new to you: 
“Because it is a pure, wholesome, vegetable 
shortening, not an animal fat,” say many women. 
“Because it stays sweet and fresh indefinitely; 
need not be kept in the ice-box,” say others. 
“I prefer Crisco because, after straining, you 
can use it again and again. Why, you can fry 
onions, then fish and then potatoes in Crisco 
and the potatoes will not even hint of the 
onions or fish!” is one comment often heard. 
And careful hostesses find that Crisco frying 
makes none of the smoke and unpleasant odor 


that so often detracts from the charm of 


hospitality. 

In cooking w ith Crisco you may originate some 
new, delightful recipe. If you do we would like 
to have it, for many of our best recipes come 
from our friends in the home the women 
whose friendly allegiance has made Crisco the 
largest selling single shortening in America. 

Without a doubt you can achieve in your 
own home the same delicious cooking results 
children are enjoying in 
00.000 other home Ask your grocer for a 


cal xt Crisco to-da try it n the recipe given 


e it in ol ur own favorite recipes 
er cee eae ‘ 
iny bothersome change of method. 


S pec ial ‘*¢ ooking Secrets’? and Sample ( Iffer 


In return for 20c (in stamps or coin) we will send you 
i special samp can of Crisco (containing full half 
I : 

pound) together with Mrs. Neil’s Cooking Secrets 
k bool ores of helpful cook 

a cook book containing scores of helpful cooking 
hints and 250 tested recipes. Address Section D, Dept. 
of Home Economics, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Avoid Smoke and 
l Inpleasant Odor! 


ee 4 — 
7RY with this fat and keep your whole 
| I 

house fresh, and charmingly free from 
odor. Tests made at the University of Ver 
os ' Id be | j 

mont showed that this fat could De heated 
} 


to 446 degrees without smoking, while the 


, ‘ ' 1 
most commonly used animal fat moked 


at 374 degrees 
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‘Wentworth’ Pieces 
or 


Distinguished Homes ~ 


[VE to your home richness—character—the inde- 

finable atmosphere of taste—and you satisfy the 
finer instincts of your family. Add to that—comfort— 
and you have accomplished the supreme ambition of the 
true home-maker. 


The “Wentworth” Pieces will help you to do both. 


Sofa and chairs have each been designed to yield the 
utmost in luxurious comfort. They are of Berkey & 
Gay’s famous “Resthaven” quality. Each is _full- 
sized, their down-filled cushions inviting to hours of 
languorous ease. Yet, so skillfully has the designer 
wrought, that the aristocratic silhouette, the graceful, 
sweeping lines, have a lightness and elegance that are 
supremely decorative. 


And this dual charm of beauty and comfort is an 
abiding one, for in construction, ? Resthaven r specifica- 
tions insure enduring service. Oil-tempered steel springs, 
specially anchored—the finest stretch-proof webbing 
imported Italian twine—curled-hair filling, each hair a 
miniature spring— channeled, dust-proof cushions 
which cannot become unshapely—all these make for a 
lasting worth. The tapestry coverings, with their 
restrained French motif, were specially woven for the 
“Wentworth” Group. 


The occasional table, in its graceful lines, its harmo- 
nizing of richly figured walnut with acacia burl, and 


ebonized stripings, is after the manner of Sheraton. Its 


convenient shelf and height will especially appeal to the 
practical minded. 


Furniture of such high quality and charm of line is 
rare enough. But the moderate pricing makes the 
“Wentworth” Group a truly exceptional value. At the — This shop-mark is inset 
- . 7 ae ae ‘ hich y Berkey & Gay in every Berkey & Gay 
following uniform prices, to which your Berkey & Gay production. Itisthecus- 
merchant will add only freight costs from Grand Rapids, —tomer's protection when 


ge a ; ‘ buying and his pride 
it is available for every cultured American home. ever after. 





Sofa . . . $265.00 Table . . . $27.50 
Chair. .. 135.00 Stool o« « O60 


A Brochure, illustrating and describing the “‘Went- 
orth’’ Pieces, together with name of your nearest 
Berkey &§ Gay merchant, will be sent on request. New York Wholesale 


Showroom : 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 115 West 40th Street 
(Admittance by letter from 
your merchant or decorator) 


40 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Berkey & Gay 


FURNITURE 
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the democratic institutions under which he 
lived; but he never thought of them as affect- 
ing that more private but more important 
institution, the Family; and to the Family all 
his care and all his thoughts were given 
The result was, as Lewis dimly guessed, that 
upon his own shrinking and inadequate head 
was centered all the passion contained in 
the vast expanse of Mr. Raycie’s breast 
Lewis was his very own, and Lewis repre 
sented what was most dear to him; and for 
both these reasons Mr. Raycie set an inor 
dinate value on the boy which was quite a 
different thing, Lewis thought, from loving 
him. 

Mr. Raycie was proud, moreover, of his 
son’s taste for letters. Himself not an unread 
man, he admired intensely what he called 
the “cultivated gentleman,” and that was 
what Lewis was evidently going to be. Could 
he have combined with this tendency a man- 
lier frame and an interest in the few forms of 
sport then popular among gentlemen, Mr. 
Raycie’s satisfaction would have been com- 
plete; but whose is in this disappointing 
world? Meanwhile he flattered himself that, 
Lewis being still young and malleable and 
his health certainly mending, two years of 
travel and adventure might send him back a 
very different figure, physically as well as 
mentally. 


le this Lewis guessed; and he guessed as 
well that these two wander-years were 
intended by Mr. Raycie to lead up to a mar- 
riage and an establishment after Mr. Ray- 
cie’s own heart, but in which Lewis was not 
to have even a consulting voice. 

“He’s going to give me all the advan- 
tages—for his own purpose,” the young man 
summed it up as he went down to join the 
family at the breakfast table. 

Mr. Raycie was never more resplendent 
than at that moment of the day and season. 
His spotless white duck trousers, strapped 
under kid boots, his thin kerseymere coat 
and drab piqué waistcoat, crossed below a 
snowy stock, made him look as fresh as the 
morning and as appetizing as the peaches 
and cream banked before him. 

Opposite sat Mrs. Raycie, immaculate 
also, but paler than usual, as became a 
mother about to part from her only son; and 
between the two was Sarah Anne, unusually 
pink, and apparently occupied in trying to 
screen her sister’s empty seat. Lewis greeted 
them and seated himself at his. mother’s 
right. 

Mr. Raycie drew out his guilloche repeat 
ing watch and, detaching it from its heavy 
gold chain, laid it on the table beside him 
‘“*Mary Adeline is late again. It is a some 
what unusual thing for a sister to be late at 
the last meal she is to take, for two years, 
with her only brother.” 

“Oh, Mr. Raycie!” Mrs. Raycie faltered. 

“T say, the idea is pe- 
culiar. Perhaps,” said Mr 
Raycie sarcastically, “I 
am going to be blessed 
with a peculiar daughter.” 

“Mary Adeline is begin 
ning a sick headache, sir. 
She tried to get up, but 
really could not,” said 
Sarah Anne in a rush. 


R. RAYCIE’S only 

reply was to arch 
ironic eyebrows, and Lewis 
hastily intervened: “I’m 
sorry, sir; but it may be 
my fault.” 





Dawn 


from Page 6) 


had never been able to discover. It was a 
small, bare, formidable room; and the young 
man, who never crossed the threshold but 
with a sinking of his heart, felt it sink lower 
than ever. “Now!” he thought. 


\ R.RAYCIE took the only easy-chair,and 
4 began: “* My dear boy, our time is short, 
but long enough for what I have to say. Ina 
few hours you will be setting out on your great 
journey, an important event in the life of any 
young man. Your talents and character, 
combined with your means of improving the 
opportunity, make me hope that in your casé 
it will be decisive. [ expect you to come home 
from this trip a man—a man prepared to 
play a part, a considerable part, in the social 
life of the community. I expect you to be 
a figure in New York; and I shall give 
you the means to be so.” He cleared his 
throat. “ But means are not enough, though 
you must never forget that they are es- 
sential. Education, polish, experience of 
the world—these are what so many of our 
men of standing lack. What do they know of 
art or letters? We have had little time here 
to produce either as yet. You spoke?” Mr. 
Raycie broke off with a crushing courtesy. 

“TI? Oh, no,” his son stammered. 

“Ah; I thought you might be about to 
allude to certain blasphemous penny-a-liners 
whose poetic ravings are said to have given 
them a kind of pothouse notoriety.” 

Lewis reddened, but was silent; and his 
father went on: 

“Where is our Byron, our Scott, our Shak- 
spere? And in painting it is the same. Where 
are our Old Masters? We are not without 
contemporary talent; but for works of genius 
ve must still look to the past; we must, in 
most cases, content ourselves with copies 
Ah, here, I know, my dear boy, I touch a 
responsive chord! Your love of the arts has 
not passed unperceived; and I mean, I de 
sire, to do all I can to encourage it. Your 
future position in the world, your duties and 
obligations as a gentleman and a man of for 
tune will not permit you to become, yourself, 
an eminent painter or sculptor; but I shall 
raise no objection to your dabbling in these 
arts as an amateur—at least while you are 
abroad. It will form your taste, strengthen 
your judgment, give you, I hope, the discern- 
ment necessary to select for me a few master 
pieces which shall not be copies. Copies,” 
Mr. Raycie pursued with a deepening em 
phasis, ‘‘are for the less discriminating, or for 
those less blessed with this world’s goods. 
Yes, my dear Lewis, I wish to create a gal 
lery, a gallery of heirlooms.” 


; Y' YUR mother participates in this ambi 
tion; she desires to see on our walls a 
few original specimens of the Italian genius 
Raphael, I fear, we cannot aspire to; but a 
Domenichino, an Albani, a Carlo Dolci, a 
Guercino, a Carlo Ma 
ratti, one or two ol 
Salvator Rosa’s noble 
landscapes—you see my 
idea? There shall be a 
Raycie gallery; and it 
shall be your mission to 
get together its nucleus.” 
Mr. Raycie paused and 
mopped his flowing fore- 
head. “I believe I could 
have given my son no 
task more to his taste.” 
“Oh, no, sir, none in- 
deed ! ” Lew is 4 ried. 
He had in fact never 
suspected this part of his 





Mrs. Raycie paled, 
Sarah Anne purpled and 
Mr. Raycie echoed with punctilious incre- 
dulity: ‘ Your—fault?”’ 

“In being the occasion, sir, of last night’s 
too sumptuous festivity.” 

“Ha—ha—ha!” Mr. Raycie laughed, his 
thunders instantly dispelled. 

He pushed back his chair and nodded to 
his son with a smile; and the two, leaving 
the ladies to wash up the teacups—as was 
still the habit in genteel families—withdrew 
to Mr. Raycie’s study 

What Mr. Raycie studied in this apart 
ment, except the accounts and ways of mak- 
ing himself unpleasant to his family, Lewis 





father’s plan, and his heart 
swelled with the honor of 
so unforeseen a mission. Nothing, in truth, 
could have made him prouder or happier. 
For a moment he forgot love, forgot Treeshy, 
forgot everything but the rapture of moving 
among the masterpieces of which he had 
so long dreamed, moving not as a mere 
hungry spectator but as one whose priv 
ilege it should be to single out and carry 
away some of the lesser treasures 

He could hardly take in what had hap 
pened, and the shock of the announcement 
left him, as usual, inarticulate. 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Whole-wheat. nut-brown and sweet ! 


Wheatena Muffins 


l6 cup cooked Wheatena 

1 cup of sour milk 

Stir well together and let stand 
half hour 

14 teaspoon baking soda dis- 
solved in 1 teaspoon hot 
water, add to Wheatena 
and milk 

l egg well beaten 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

14 saltspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar 

34 cup sifted flour 

Bake in muffin pans twenty 
minutes 


Write for sam- 
ple package and 
recipe book, free 


FIRST 


wm. 


Start the day right. Sit down to a generous dish of piping hot 
Wheatena and enjoy all the delightful sensation of delicious whole- 
wheat served at its best. 

Some folks like it plain—some use sugar and pour cream or milk 
over it, and still others stir in a bit of butter to further accentuate 
the deliciousness. 

For over forty-four years Wheatena has been the favorite of the 
family breakfast table everywhere. Children love it for its taste. 
Doctors recommend Wheatena because of what it does for you 
Brain and brawn workers are conscious of the great body-building, 
health-giving value of its whole-wheat elements—perfectly balanced 
elements that have made wheat the world’s greatest food for ages. 


Just the golden grains of choicest winter wheat are selected for 
Wheatena. Theyare sterilized and roasted by the exclusive Wheatena 
process. The heart of the wheat is retained. This gives Wheatena its 
rich natural flavor, and makes it so appetizing and healthful. 

Serve Wheatena for tomorrow’s breakfast. In three minutes it 
is ready. Try it for muffins, cookies and desserts; for breading chops, 
cutlets and oysters. You will find many delightful ways to vary the 
daily menu with Wheatena. 

Leading hotels, restaurants, and dining cars serve Wheatena. All 
good grocers have it or will get it for you. Get it today—for break- 
fast tomorrow! 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


THING IN THE MORNING SINCE 1879 
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Plate -Inlaid 


Look eMother! 
This Spoon 
is Inlaid 


Those pieces of Holmes & Edwards’ 
Silverplate that are in constant use are 
made permanently durable by blocks 
of solid. silver that are inlaid before 
plating, at the back of handle and 
back of bowl. This makes each piece 
marked Super-Plate-Inlaid, “SOLID 
SILVER WHERE IT WEARS”. 


The 
Century 
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Set of Six $3.75 
Winter entertaining bepins this month. Your 
Silver means so much. 


Write for Gift Book 
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(Continued from Page 94) 


“Tt is,’ Mr. Raycie concluded, “in order 

to put you on a footing of equality with the 
best collectors that I have placed such a 
large sum at your disposal. I reckon that for 
ten thousand dollars you can travel for two 
years in the very best style; and I mean to 
place another five thousand to your credit” 
he let the syllables drop slowly —“‘ five thou 
sand dollars for the purchase of works of art 
which eventually, remember, will be yours; 
and will be handed on, I trust, 
to your sons’ sons, as long as 
the name of Raycie survives” 
a length of time, Mr. Raycie’s 
tone seemed to imply, hardly to 
be measured in periods less ex- 
tensive than those of the Egyp- 
tian dynasties. 


EWIS heard him with a 
whirling brain. Five thou- 
sand dollars! The sum 
seemed so enormous 
even in dollars, and so 
incalculably larger 
translated into any 
continental currency, 
that he wondered why 
his father, in advance, 
had given up all hope 
of a Raphael. “If I 


travel economically,” 


he said to himself, 
“and deny myself unnecessary luxuries, I 
may yet be able to surprise him by bringing 


one back. And my mother—how magnani- 
mous, how splendid! Now I see why she has 
consented to all the little economies which 
have sometimes seemed so paltry and so hu 
miliating to her.” 

The young man’s eyes filled with tears, and 
he was still silent, though he longed as never 
before to express his gratitude and admira 


tion to his father. He had entered the study, 


expecting a parting sermon on the subject of 
thrift, coupled with the prospective announce 
ment of a “suitable establishment”—he 
could even guess the young lady his father 
had in view; and instead he had been told to 
spend his princely allowance in a princely 
manner, and to return home with a gallery of 
masterpieces. ‘At least,’”’ he murmured to 
himself, “it shall contain a Correggio.”’ 

“Well, sir?’’ Mr. Raycie boomed. 

“Oh, sir,” his son cried, and flung himself 
on the vast slope of the parental waistcoat. 

Amid all the accumulated joys there mur 
mured deep down in him the thought that 
nothing had been said or done to interfere 
with his secret plans about Treeshy It 
seemed almost as if his father had tacitly 
accepted the idea of their unmentioned en 
sagement; and Lewis felt half guilty at not 
confessing to it then and there. But the gods 
are formidable even when they unbend; 
never more so, perhaps, than at such mo 
ments. 

I} 

EWIS RAYCIE stood ona projec ting rock 

_4 and surveyed the sublime spectacle of 
Mont Blanc. It was a brilliant August day, 
and the air at that height was already so 
sharp that he had had to put on his fur-lined 
pelisse. Behind him, at a respectful distance, 
was the traveling servant who at a signal 
had brought it up to him; below, in the 
bend of the mountain road, stood the light 
and handsome carriage which had brought 
him thus far on his travels. 

Scarcely more than a year had passed 
since he had waved a farewell to New York 
from the deck of the packet ship headed 
down the bay; yet, to the young man confi- 
dently facing Mont Blanc, nothing seemed 
left in him of that fluid and insubstantial 
being, the former Lewis Raycie, save a lurk- 
ing and abeyant fear of Mr. Raycie, Sr. 
Even that, however, was so attenuated by 
distance and time, so far sunk below the 
horizon and anchored on the far side of the 
globe, that it stirred in its sleep only when a 
handsomely folded and wafered letter in his 
parent’s writing was handed out across the 
desk of some continental counting house. 
Mr. Raycie, Sr., did not write often, and 
when he did it was in a bland and stilted 
strain. It was not that Lewis had broken with 
all the memories of his past of a year ago. 
Many still lingered in him, or rather had been 
transferred to the new man he had become; as 












for instance, his tenderness for Treeshy Kent, 
which, somewhat to his surprise, had ob 
stinately resisted all the assaults of English 
keepsake beauties and almond-eyed houris 
of the East. 

His travels had first carried him to Eng 
land. There he spent some weeks in collect 
ing letters and recommendations for his tour, 
in purchasing his traveling carriage and its 
numerous appurtenances, and in driving in it 
from cathedral town to storied 
castle, omitting nothing, from 
Abbotsford to Kenilworth, 
which deserved the attention 
of a cultivated mind. From 
England he crossed to Calais, 
moving slowly southward to the 
Mediterranean; and there, tak- 
ing ship for the Pirwus, he 
plunged into pure romance, and 
the tourist became a giaour. 

It was the East which 
had made him into a new 
Lewis Raycie; the East, 
so squalid and splendid, 
so pestilent and so 
poetic, so full of knavery 
and romance and fleas 
and nightingales, and so 
different, alike in its 
glories and its dirt, from 
what his studious youth had dreamed. After 
Smyrna and the bazaars, after Damascus 
and Palmyra, the Acropolis, Mytilene and 
Sunium, what could be left in his mind of 
Canal Street and the lawn above the Sound? 
Even Mr. Raycie, Sr.’s, thunders were now no 
more than the far-off murmur of summer 
lightning on a perfect evening. Had Mr 
Raycie ever really frightened him? Why, 
now he was not even frightened by Mont 
Blanc! 


E WAS still gazing with a sense of easy 

equality at its awful pinnacles when 
another traveling carriage, of more massive 
build, paused near his own, and a young man, 
eagerly jumping from it, and also followed 
by a servant with a cloak, began to mount 
the same slope. Lewis at once recognized the 
carriage and the light, springing figure of the 
young man, his blue coat and swelling stock, 
and the scar slightly distorting his handsome 
and eloquent mouth. It was the young Eng 
lishman who had arrived at the Montanvert 
Inn the night before, with a valet, a guide, 
and such a cargo of books, maps and sketch 
ing materials as threatened to overshadow 
even Lewis’s outfit. 

Lewis had not at first been greatly drawn 
to the newcomer who, seated aloof in the 
dining room, seemed not to see his fellow 
traveler. But today all was different. The 
stranger advanced affably, raised his hat from 
his tossed, statuelike hair, and inquired with 
a smile: ‘ Are you by any chance interested in 
the forms of cirrus clouds?” His voice was 
as sweet as his smile, and the two were reén 
forced by a glance so winning that it made 
the odd question seem not only pertinent 
but natural. 

Lewis, though surprised, was not discon- 
certed. He merely colored with the un- 
wonted sense of his ignorance, and replied 
ingenuously: “I believe, sir, I am interested 
in everything.” 

“A noble answer!” cried the other, and 
held out his hand. 

“But I must add,” Lewis continued with 
courageous honesty, “that I have never as 
yet had occasion to occupy myself particu- 
larly with the forms of cirrus clouds.” 


H': companion looked at him merrily. 
“That,” said he, “is no reason why you 
shouldn’t begin to de so now!”’ To which 
Lewis as merrily agreed. ‘“‘For in order to 
be interested in things,” the other continued 
more gravely, “it is only necessary to see 
them; and I believe I am not wrong in say- 
ing that you are one of the privileged beings 
to whom the seeing eye has been given.” 
Lewis blushed his agreement, and his in- 
terlocutor continued: ‘“ You are one of those 
who have been on the road to Damascus.” 
“On the road? I’ve been to the place it- 
self!”’ the traveler exclaimed, bursting with 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Continued from Page o¢ 


the particulars of his travels. Then he blushed 
more deeply at the perception that the other’s 
use of the name had, of course, been figura- 
tive 

The young Englishman’s face lit up. 
“You've been to Damascus—literally been 
there yourself? But that may be almost as 
interesting, in its quite different way, as the 
formation of clouds or lichens. For the pres- 
ent,” he continued with a gesture toward the 
mountain, “I must devote myself to the ex- 
tremely inadequate rendering of some of 
these de licate aiguilles: a bit of drudgery not 
likely to interest you in the face of so sublime 
a scene. But perhaps this evening—if, as I 
think, we are staying in the same inn—you 
will give me a few minutes of your society 
and tell me something of your travels. My 
father,” he added with his engaging’ smile, 
“has had packed with my paint brushes a 
few bottles of wholly trustworthy Madeira; 
and if you will favor me with your company 
at dinner ——” 


E SIGNED to his servant to undo the 

sketching materials, spread his cloak on 
the rock, and was already lost in his task as 
Lewis descended to the carriage. 

The Madeira proved as trustworthy as his 
host had promised. Perhaps it was its excep- 
tional quality which threw such a golden 
luster over the dinner; unless it were rather 
the conversation of the blue-eyed English- 
man which made Lewis Raycie, always a 
small drinker, feel that in his company every 
drop was nectar. 

When Lewis joined his host it had been 
with the secret hope of at last being able to 
talk; but when the evening was over, and 
they kept it up to the small hours, he per- 
ceived that he had chiefly listened. Yet 
there had been no sense of suppression, of 
thwarted volubility; he had been given all 
the openings he wanted. Only, whenever he 
produced a little fact, it was instantly over- 
flowed by the other’s imagination till it 
glowed like a dull pebble tossed into a rush- 
ing stream. For whatever Lewis said was 
seen by his companion from a new angle and 
suggested a new train of thought; each com- 
monplace item of experience became a many- 
faceted crystal, flashing with unexpected 
fires. The young Englishman’s mind moved 
in a world of associations and references far 
more richly peopled than Lewis’; but his 
eager communicativeness, his directness of 
speech and manner instantly opened its 
gates to the simpler youth. It was certainly 
not the Madeira which 

ped the hours and 
looded them with 
magic; but the magi 
gave the Madeira—ex 

cellent, and reputed of 
its kind, as Lewis after 

ward learned—a_ taste 
no other vintage was to 
have for him 

“Oh, but we must 
meet again in Italy. 
There are many things 
there that I could per- 
haps help you to see,” 
the young Englishman 
declared as they swore 
eternal friendship on the 
stairs of the sleeping inn. 

y 

r WAS ina tiny Vene- | 

tian church, no more 
than a chapel, that 
Lewis Raycie’s eyes had 
been unsealed—in a 
dull-lookinglittlechurch 
not even mentioned in 
his guide books. But 
for his chance encounter 
with the young Englishman in the shadow of 
Mont Blanc Lewis would never have heard 
of the place; but then what else that was 
worth knowing would he ever have heard of, 
he wondered. 

He had stood a long time looking at the 
frescoes, put off at first—he could admit it 
now —by a certain stiffness in the attitudes 
of the people, by the childish elaboration of 
their dress, so different from the noble dra 
peries which Sir Joshua’s Discourses on Art 














had taught him to admire in the great paint- 
ers—and by the innocent, inexpressive look 
in their young faces; for even the graybeards 
seemed young. And then suddenly his gaze 
had lit on one of these faces in particular, 
that of a girl with round cheeks, high cheek 
bones and widely set eyes under an intricate 
headdress of pearl-woven braids. Why, it 
was Treeshy—Treeshy Kent to the life! And 
so far from being thought “plain,” the young 
lady was no other than the peerless princess 
about whom the tale revolved. And what a 


fairyland she lived in—full of lithe yo 


and round-faced, pouting maidens, rosy old 
men and burnished blackamoors, pretty 
birds and cats and nibbling rabbits—and all 
involved and inclosed in golden balustrades, 
in colonnades of pink and blue, laurel gar- 
lands festooned from ivory balconies, and 
domes and minarets profiled against summer 
seas. Lewis’ imagination lost itself in the 
scene; he forgot to regret the noble draperies, 
the exalted sentiments, the fuliginous back- 
grounds of the artists he had come to Italy to 
admire; forgot Sassoferrato, Guido Reni, 
Carlo Dolci, Spagnoletto, the Carracci, and 
even The Transfiguration of Raphael, which 
he knew to be the greatest picture in the 
world. 


A CER that he had seen almost everything 
else that Italian art had to offer; he had 
been to Florence, Naples, Rome; had paused 
at Bologna to study the eclectic school, at 
Parma to examine the Correggios and the 
Giulio Romanos. But that first vision had 
laid a magic seed between his lips, the seed 
that makes you hear what the birds say and 
the grasses whisper. Even if his English 
friend had not continued at his side, point 
ing out, explaining, inspiring, Lewis Raycie 
flattered himself that the round face of the 
little Saint Ursula would have led him safely 
and confidently past all her rivals 

His eyes had been opened to a new world 
of art; and this world it was his mission to 
reveal to others, he, the insignificant and 
ignorant Lewis Raycie, as “but for the grace 
of God” and that chance encounter on Mont 
Blanc, he might have gone on being to the 
end! 

He shuddered to think of the army of 
Neapolitan beggar boys, bituminous monks, 
whirling prophets, languishing Madonnas 
and pink-rumped amorini who might have 
been traveling home with him in the hold of 
the fast new steam packet. His excitement 
had something of the apostle’s ecstasy. He was 
not only, in a few hours, 
to embrace Treeshy, 


and be reunited to his 
| pare Lt - he vas 
ils » forth I 
preach the new gospel to 
them that sat in the 
darkness of Salvator 
Rosa and Spagnoletto 


The first thing that 
truck Lewis was the 
smallness of the house 
on the Sound and the 


largeness of Mr. Raycie. 


E HAD expected to 

receive the op- 
posite impression. In his 
j recollection the var- 
nished Tuscan villa had 
retained something of 
its impressiveness, even 
when compared to its 
supposed originals. Per 
haps the very contrast 
between their drafty dis 
tances and naked floors 
and the expensive car- 
pets and bright fires of 
High Point, magnified 
his memory of the latter; there were moments 
when the thought of its groaning board 
certainly added to the effect. 

But the image of Mr. Raycie had mean 
while dwindled. Everything about him, as 
his son looked back, seemed narrow, juvenile, 
almost childish. Beyond a narrow rang 
of reading—mostly, Lewis suspected, culled 
in drowsy after-dinner snatches from Knight's 
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Put Nashua Blankets in the guest-room. Your friends 
will feel your hospitality more certainly, and carry 
away a more lasting sense of the luxury of your 
home. And here’s a test to prove their warmth. 
Rest your hand on one of them and feel the heat 
urged back upon itself by the soft, fleecy nap. 

You can sense the *feel” of these blankets even 
before your eyes take in their distinction. 

They are generous and roomy in size—for ex 
ample, 72 x 84 inches for double beds—their hos 
pitable folds come up well about the neck. They’ll 
stand repeated washings—look and feel like new 


when off the line—and their price is most attractive. 


Amory. Browne g Co. 
Dept. 239, Box 1206, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Baked Potatoes and Cheese 


6 large baked potatoes 

¥% cup hot milk 

2 teaspoons salt 

Yb. Kraft Pimento or American 
cheese—shredde 

¥ teaspoon paprika 


Cut potatoes in half lengthwise and scoop 
out the centers. Mash thoroughly. Rub 
cheese through grater, add to hot milk, 
and beat with egg beater until smooth. 
Mix with the potatoes;add seasoning, and 
whip until light and creamy. Refill the 

\ potato shells, and bake in a hot oven for 
10 minutes. 


Send for Free Recipe Book J-11 











FLAKY, snow-white baked potato is tempt- 
ing enough, but just try adding a bit of good 
cheese; it’s irresistible. 
Cheese blends with other foods and brings out 
their hidden flavors as nothing else can. 


You may not buy cheese often—not often 
enough perhaps. You may not be able to tell good 
cheese merely by looking at it—few people can. 
That’s the reason for Kraft Cheese. It is good 
cheese, made by some one responsible for its quality, 
with a trade name for your guidance when buying. 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK 








IN TINS 


8 varieties 











KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CoO., 


Let Your “Palate ‘Decide 


All cheese should be good cheese; should be 
properly ripened; should be fresh, wholesome and 
full-flavored—pbut it isn’t. Kraft Cheese zs; that’s 
the difference. 

When you buy Kraft Cheese, you know the 
flavor will please you even before you taste it. You 
know that it is carefully made; pasteurized for 
your protection, and sealed for its own; all the 
way to your table. 

Then too, there are a great many more reasons 
besides these, why you should ask for it by name. 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


* SAN FRANCISCO 


LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Half Hours With the Best Authors—Mr1 
Raycie made no pretense to book learning 
t that, as he handsomely said, ‘to the pro 
ors.’ Buton matters of art he was dog 
itic and explicit, prepared to justify his 
pinions by the citing of eminent authorities 
ind of market prices, and quite clear, as his 
irewell talk with his son had shown, as to 
hich Old Masters should 


e privileged to figure in 


“Ah, well, I shail see her tomorrow,” he 
thought, taking heart as soon as he was out 
of his father’s presence 


N 


VI 
R. RAYCIE stood 
after making the 
unpacked 
out 


silent for a long time 
round of the 
pictures had been set 

He had driven to 
town alone with Lewis, 


room 1n 


which the 





( Ray ie collection. 


rT°HE young man felt 1 
| mpatience ol the 
gments An 
long way from Europe, 
and it was many years 
since Mr. Raycie had 
traveled. 

He could hardly be 
blamed for not knowing 
that the things he ad 
mired were no longer ad- 


erica V 








sternly rebuffing his 
daughters’ timid request, 
and Mrs 


Rays ie S mute, 


] \ ible yea rnil 
| } eh the gout 
( as still weak and i 
ritable, and Mrs. Raycie, 
fluttered at the thought 
of “crossing him,” had 
swept the girls away at 
his first frown. 

Lewis’ hopes rose as he 
followed his parent’s limp- 
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mirable, still less for not ing progress. The pic- 
i knowing why. The pic- tures, though standing on | F 
5 tures before which Lewis chairs and tables and set | Ba & 
4 had knelt in spirit had clumsily askew to catch 
i been virtually undiscovered, even by art stu- _ the light, bloomed out of the half-dusk of the 
: dents and critics, in his father’s youth. How empty house with a new and persuasive 
was an American gentleman, filled with his beauty. Ah, how right he had been, how | 
own self-importance and paying his courier inevitable that his father should own it! 
the highest salary to show him the ac- Mr. Raycie halted in the middle of the 
credited “masterpieces’”—how was he to room. He was still silent, and his face, so 
; guess that, whenever he stood rapt before quick to frown and glare, wore the calm, 
4 a Sassoferrato or a Carlo Dolci, one of those almost expressionless look known to Lewis as 
j unknown treasures lurked near by underdust the mask of inward perplexity. “Oh, of 
, ind cobwebs? course it will take a little time,’ the son 
No; Lewis felt only tolerance and under- thought, tingling with the eagerness of youth 
standing. Such a view was not one to mag Suddenly Mr. Raycie woke the echoes by 
fy the paternal image; but when the young clearing his throat; but the voice which is- 
man entered the study where Mr. Raycie sat sued from it was as inexpressive as his face || 
mmobilized by the gout, the swathed leg ‘It is singular,”’ he said, “ how little the best = 
tretched along his sofa seemed only another copies of the Old Masters resemble the | = 
reason for indulgence originals—for these are originals?’’ he ques = Ad Iphi Pattern 
Perhaps, Lewis thought afterward, it was _ tioned, swinging about on Lewis | | = Medium Fork 
s father’s prone position, the way his great “Oh, absolutely, sir! Besides — rhe |} P= 
ilk billowed over the sofa, and the lame leg young man was about to add: “No one || = Set of six 
eached out like a mountain ridge, that mad uld ¢ ver hav taken t] é trouble to copy | | = Cardinal: P: $8 00 
m suddenly seem to fill the room; or else them”; but hastily checked himself + ardinal Pattern v = | 
he sound of his voice booming irritably ‘Besides?”” — || bes Dessert Fork ed | 
ross the threshold, and scattering Mrs “T meant, I had the most competent ad = ° i peg | 
Raycie and the girls with a fierce: “And vice obtainable = Set of six Fs | 
now, ladies, if the hugging and kissing are ‘So I assume; since it was the express | | Fag $7.50 =a | 
ver, I should be glad of a moment with my condition on which I authorized your pur || & : = | 
, chases.” P= Fes | 
But it was odd that after mother and Lewis felt himself shrinking and his father b= = 
1 4] 1; t ] tea a long = = 
ighters had withdrawn with all their expanding ; but he sent a glance along the | a ES | 
hoops and flounces, the study seemed to wall, and beauty shed her reviving beam on ~ bs 
yw even smaller, and Lewis himself to feel him = 1} =a 
( ke a David nus the pebble Mr. Ra br ) ( ominous! b=3 1] | B ° | BS 
Wel ny by, is father his “tuo | EM” || Lruly Beautifu a 
; ve wt te O Li 5; = 
enture é ple R p= = 
terp ‘ b= ES, Heirloom Plate is beautiful Bec 
( i i ps = 
Oh, as to the masterpi O a = so beautiful that it instantly 
mpered 1eril lit bo - 
ed so fluty ar I pr Mr. I b= commands admiration. But back ESS | 
h a conscik muscular effo p 2 , =q | 
You appear to have filled out; your health = The Sa of this outward beauty is a quality so enduring Fd 
Satisiactoryr Well—well Mr Robert the! : eo | 
Huzzard and his daughters are dining her that Heirloom Plate will be handed down =4 
this evening, by the way, and will no doubt EWIS felt more at his ease; he even ver 1 7 : = 
be expecting to see the latest French novel _s tured a respectful smile tee 1 Irom generation to generation. It becomes i 
ties in stocks and waistcoats. Malvina has is all inferior, isn’t he? The fact is, he no - : . oe een RE 
} grown very handsome, your sisters tell me longer stands—quite as he used to.”’ the family silver. Time merely enriches its 
’ Mr. Raycie chuckled. Mr. Raycie stood motionless; his eyes | “ , vs = . eo 
Lewis thought: “I knew it was the oldest were vacuously fixed on the nearest picture || memory, W ithout any diminishing or its | 
Huzzard girl!” while a slight chill ran down ‘*Sassoferrato—no longer “win st | | rare charm. | 
is spine. “Well, sir, no; not for a collection of this || 1 
quality.’ 
eS a that he had at last struck the Ask your dealer for Heirloom Plate by name. || 
£ X\ with growing animation, “Iamaslave, right note. Something large and uncomio! d =4 
as you see, to this cursed affliction, and till the able appeared to struggle in Mr Raycie Have us send you illustrated literature and = 
doctors get me on my feet again here must throat; then he gave a cough which might al , F c 
I lie and try to imagine how your treasures most have been said to cast out Sassoferrato the names oft dealers nearest you. > 
will look in the new gallery. And meanwhile, Chere was another pause before he pointed | 
I need hardly ‘tell you that no one is to be with his stick to a small picture representing | 
idmitted to see them till they have been in a snub-nosed young woman with a high fore ‘ . , ; - er > 
pected by me and suitably hung. Reedy head and jeweled coif, against a background Ws. A. Rocers, Lrp., Niacara Fatts, N. Y. od 
shall begin unpacking at once; and when we of delicately interwoven columbines. “Is York Chicago Sen Brancieco —_— = 
move to town Mrs. Raycie, heaven willing, that,’ he questioned, “your Carlo Dolci? = | 
shall give the handsomest party New York The style is the same, I see; but it seems to = 
has yet seen, to show my son’s collection and _ me lacking in his peculiar sentiment.” | = 
perhaps—eh, well?—to celebrate another in “Oh, but it’s not a Carlo Dolci: it’s a = | 
teresting event in his history.’ Piero della Francesca, sir!’’ burst in triump! d | 
Lewis met this with a faint but respectful from the trembling Lewis q| 
: gurgle, and before his blurred eyes rose the : | 
3 wistful, brown face of Treeshy Kent Continued on Pag | 
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Over Twenty Thousand 
Women Bought Eurekas 


Last Month 


Each month the su- 
premacy of theGrand 
Prize Eureka Vacu- 
um Cleaner becomes 
more and more ap- 
parent. Its record 
sale indicates the sat- 
isfaction it renders to 
women everywhere. 





URING the month of 

October, more than 
twenty thousand women 
singled out the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner as their 
choice, from among seventy 
other possible selections. 


In so doing, they clearly es- 
tablished the trend of public 
opinion, and marked the 
Eureka as one cleaner meet- 
ing the serious consideration 
of all women who contem- 
plate the purchase of an 
improved electric cleaner. 


This well-defined, nation- 
wide acceptance of the 
Eureka is just recognition 
of its remarkable cleaning 
power;—its simple opera- 
tion;—its finer mechanical 
qualities;—and the greater 
value it represents at its 
extremely moderate price. 





So amazing is this growing 
preference for the Grand 
Prize Eureka that the Sales 
for 1923 will exceed the 
record-making sales of 1922 
by over 75,000 cleaners. 


This increase alone will 
very probably represent 
thirty per cent of the total 
sales increase of the entire 
electric cleaner industry for 
the year—and this notwith- 
standing the fact that there 
are approximately seventy 
different trade-marked 
cleaners on the market. 


Such unmistakable and 
sweeping acknowledgement 
of Eureka superiority consti- 
tutes, we believe, the most 
striking and decisive expres- 
sion of confidence ever given 
by American women to any 
household appliance. 


1) EurekKA VacuuM CLEANER ComPaANy 
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(Continued from Page 99) 


His father slowly faced him. “It’s a copy, 
you mean? I thought so.” 

““No, no; not a copy; he’s a great painter, 
a much greater ——” 

Mr. Raycie had reddened at his mistake. 
To conceal his annoyance he assumed his 
most silken manner. “In that case,” he said 
blandly, “I should like to see the inferior 
painters first. Where is the Carlo Dolci?” 

“There is no Carlo Dolci,” said Lewis, 
white to the lips. 

The young man’s next distinct recollec- 
tion was of standing before the chair in 
which his father had sunk down, almost as 
white and shaken as himself. ‘This,’’ stam- 
mered Mr. Raycie, “this is going to bring 
back my gout.” 

But when Lewis entreated, “Oh, sir, do let 
us drive home quietly, and give me a chance 
later to explain, to put my case ‘ 

“Explain later? Put your case later? It’s 
just what I’m requesting you to do here and 
now.” And Mr. Raycie added slowly and as 
if in actual physical anguish: “I understand 
that young John Huzzard returned from 
Rome last week with a Raphael.” 





FTER that Lewis—as if with the icy de- 
tachment of a spectator—heard himself 
marshaling his arguments, pleading the cause 
he hoped his pictures would have pleaded for 
him, dethroning the old powers and princi- 
palities and setting up these new names in 
their place. It was first of all the names that 
stuck in Mr. Raycie’s throat; after spending 
a lifetime in committing to memory the cor- 
rect pronunciation of words like Spagnoletto 
and Giulio Romano, it was bad enough, his 
wrathful eyes seemed to say, to have to be 
gin a new set of verbal gymnastics before 
you could be sure of saying to a friend with 
careless accuracy: “And this is my Giotto 
da Bondone.”’ 

But that was only the first shock, soon 
forgotten in the rush of greater tribulation 
For one might conceivably learn how to pro 
nounce Giotto da Bondone and even enjoy 
doing so, provided the friend in question re« 
ognized the name and bowed to its author 
ity. But to have the effort received by a 
blank stare and the playful request, “ You'll 
have to say that over again, please’’—to 
know that, in going the round of the gallery 
the Raycie Gallery !—the same stare and the 
same request were likely to be repeated be 
fore each picture, the bitterness of this was 
so great that Mr. Raycie, without exaggera 
tion, might have likened his case to Agag’s 

‘“‘Carpatcher, you say this other fellow’s 
called? Kept him back till the last because 
it’s the gem of the collection, did your Car 
patcher—well, he’d have done better to sticl 
to his trade. Something to do with those 
new European steam cars, I suppose, eh? 
Mr. Raycie was so incensed that his irony 
was less subtle than usual. ‘And Angelico, 
you say, did that kind of Noah’s Ark soldier 
in pink armor on gold leaf? Well, ther 
I’ve caught you tripping, my boy. Not An 
gelico, Angelica; Angelica Kauffmann was a 
lady. And the dashed swindler who foisted 
that barbarous daub on you as a picture of 
hers deserves to be drawn and quartered 
and shall be, sir, by gad, if the law can reach 
him. He shall disgorge every penny he’s 
rooked you out of, or my name’s not Halston 
Raycie. A bargain—you say the thing was a 
bargain? Why, the price of a clean postage 
stamp would be too dear for it! Heavens, my 
son, do you realize you had a trust to carry 
out?” 

“Yes, sir, yes; and it’s just because 

“You might have written; you might at 
least have placed your views before me.” 


OW could Lewis say “If I had, I knew 
you'd have refused to let me buy the pic- 
tures’? He could only stammer: ‘I did 
allude to the revolution in taste—new names 
coming up—you may remember.” 
“Revolution! New names! Who says so? 
I had a letter last week from the London 
dealers to whom I recommended you, telling 
me that an undoubted Guido Reni was com 
ing into the market this summer.” 
“Oh, the dealers—they don’t know.”’ 
“The dealers—don’t? Who does—except 
yourself?”” Mr. Raycie pronounced in a 
white sneer. 


Lewis, as white, held his ground. “I wrote 
you, sir, about my friends—in Italy, and 
afterward in England.” 

“Well, confound it, I never heard of one of 
their names before, not one; no more’n of 
these painters of yours here. I supplied you 
with the names of all the advisers you needed, 
and the painters too; all but made the colle 
tion for you myself, before you started. I was 
explicit enough, in all conscience, wasn’t I?’ 


EWIS smiled faintly. ‘“That’s what I 

hoped the pictures would be.”’ 

“What? Be what? What’d you mean 
“Be explicit—speak for themselves 
make you see that their painters are already 
superseding some of the better-known ——” 

Mr. Raycie gave an awful laugh. “They 
are, are they? In whose estimation? Your 
friends’, I suppose. What’s the name again, 
of that fellow you met in Italy, who picked 
‘em out for you?”’ 

“Ruskin— John Ruskin,”’ said Lewis. 

Mr. Raycie’s laugh, prolonged, gathered 
into itself a fresh shower of expletives. ‘‘ Rus- 
kin—Ruskin—just plain John Ruskin, eh? 
And who is this great John Ruskin, who 
sets heaven right in its judgments? Who'd 
you say Ruskin’s father was, now?” 

““A respected wine merchant in London, 
sir.” 

Mr. Raycie ceased to laugh; he looked at 
his son with an expression of unutterable 
disgust. ‘ Retail?”’ 

‘“*I—believe so.” 

“Faugh!” said Mr. Raycie. 

“Tt wasn’t only Ruskin, father. I told you 
of those other friends in London whom I met 
on the way home. They inspected the pic- 
tures, and all of them agreed that—that the 
collection would some day be very valuable.” 

“Some day! Did they give you a date 
month and year? Ah, those other friends; 
yes. You said there was a Mr. Morris and a 
Mr. Hunt and a—Mr. Rossiter, was it? Well, 
I never heard of any of those names, either, 
except in a trades’ directory.”’ 

“Not Rossiter, father; Dante Rossetti.” 

“Excuse me; Rossetti. And what does 
Mr. Rossetti’s father do? Sells macaroni, I 
presume.” 

Lewis was silent, and Mr. Raycie went on, 
speaking now with a deadly steadiness: ‘* The 
friends I sent you to were judges of art, sir; 
men who know what a picture’s worth; not 
one of ’em but could pick out a genuine 
Raphael. Couldn’t you find ’em when you 
got to England? Or hadn’t they the time to 
spare for you? You'd better not,” Mr. Raycie 
added, ‘tell me that, for I know how they'd 
have received your father’s son.’ 

Oh, most kindly—they did so, sir.”’ 

‘Ay; but that didn’t suit you. You didn’t 
You wanted to show off 
before a lot of ignoramuses like yourse lf. You 
wanted—how’d I know what you wanted 
It's as if I’d never given you an instruction 
or laid a charge on you. And the money 
where'd it go to? Buying this? Nonsense!’ 


want to be adv ised 


M* RAYCIE raised himself heavily on 
his stick and fixed his eyes on his son 
“Own up, Lewis; tell me they got it out of you 
at cards. Professional gamblers the lot, I make 
no doubt; your Ruskin and your Morris and 
your Rossiter. Make a business to pick up 
young American greenhorns on their travels, 
I daresay. No? Not that, you say? 
Then—women? Deuce take it, Lewis,”’ 
gasped Mr. Raycie, tottering toward his son 
with outstretched stick, ‘I’m no blue-nosed 
Puritan, sir, and I’d a blanked sight rather 
you told me you’d spent it on a woman, 
every penny of it, than let yourself be fleeced 
like a simpleton, buying these things that 
look more like cuts out o’ Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs than originals of the Old Masters 
for a gentleman’s gallery. Youth’s youth. 
Own up now—women?”’ 

“Oh, not women.” 

“Not even!’”’ Mr. Raycie groaned. “ All 
in pictures, then? Well, say no more to me 
now. I'll get home; I'll get home.” 

He cast a last apoplectic glance about the 
room. ‘The Raycie Gallery! That pack of 
bones and mummers’ finery! Why, let alone 
the rest, there’s not a full-bodied female 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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OTHING betrays awoman's age So surely as 
her hands. Old hands—worn, neglected 


looking hands—can utterly contradict the youth 
Don't let vour hands belt you ! 
older than VOU look. 
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The Six Minute Breakfast 


A delicious, digestible breakfast in six min- 
. with Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. 


First put on your pan or griddle. While it heats, 
just add water or milk to Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour ...and your batter is done. Grease your hot 


pan a bit, and pour it in. 


become easily digestible. 


Even in the little time they take to bake, these 
delicate pancakes are cooked thoroughly and 
Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour is made only of high-grade flours, mixed and 


sifted with scrupulous care. 


Have these fluffy, golden-brown cakes for break- 
fast tomorrow. The delicious fragrance that pre- 
cedes their arrival on the table will bring back to 
memory the pancakes of your childhood . . . the 
tempting wheat flavor of Pillsbury’s will give you 
the same pancake hunger . 


of your mother’s used to. 


Just a postcard request will bring “Better Pan- 


cakes and How to Make Them,” a little book of 


helpful recipes. 


Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
makes equally delicious cakes with a 
real old-fashioned buckwheat flavor. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, VU. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 


Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cereal 


Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 


.. their substantial 
goodness will satisfy you just as those pancakes 


Eat 


Make This Test Yourself 


'1{_More }} 
\\Wheat/, | 








Pour a little Pillsbury’s | 


Pancake Flour into your 
hand. Note the creamy- 
due 
Pillsbury’s high-grade 
flours. Rub it with your 


white color 


| 


finger see how smooth 
velvety 


it is its fine, 


texture. Now you know 
why Pillsbury’s 
such perfect 


makes 


pane akes. 





Pillsbury's 


Pancake Flour 
One of the family 
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among ’em. Do you know what those Ma- 
donnas of yours are like? Why, there ain’t 
one of ‘em that don’t remind me of a bad 
likeness of poor Treeshy Kent. I should say 
you'd hired half the sign painters of Europe 
to do her portrait for you—if I could imagine 
your wanting it — 

“No, sir! I don’t need your arm,” Mr. 
Raycie snarled, heaving his great bulk pain- 
fully across the hall. He withered Lewis with 
a last look from the doorstep. “And to buy 
that you overdrew your account? No; I'll 
drive home alone.” 

VII 

\ R. RAYCIE did not die till nearly a 
p year later; but New York agreed it 
was the affair of the pictures that killed him. 
The day after his first and only sight of them 
he sent for his lawyer, and it became known 
that he had made a new will. Then he took 
to his bed with a return of the gout, and 
grew so rapidly worse that it was thought 
“only proper” to postpone the party Mrs. 
Raycie was to have given that autumn to 
inaugurate the gallery. This enabled the 
family to pass over in silence the question of 
the works of art themselves; but outside of 
the Raycie house, where they were never 
mentioned, they formed, that winter, a fre- 
quent and fruitful topic of discussion. 

Only two persons besides Mr. Raycie were 
known to have seen them. One was Mr. 
Donaldson Kent, who owed the privilege to 
the fact of having once been to Italy; the 
other, Mr. Reedy, the agent, who had un- 
packed the pictures. 

It was believed that Mr. Raycie dared not 
consult the Huzzards. Young John Huzzard 
had just brought home a Raphael; it would 
have been hard to avoid comparisons that 
would have been too galling. Neither to 
them, nor to anyone else, did Mr. Raycie 
ever again allude to the Raycie Gallery. But 
when his will was opened it was found that he 
had bequeathed the pictures to his son. The 
rest of his property was left absolutely to his 
two daughters. The bulk of the estate was 
Mrs. Raycie’s; but it was known that Mrs. 
Raycie had had her instructions, and among 
them, perhaps, was the order to fade away in 
her turn after six months of widowhood 
When she had been laid beside her husband 
in Trinity churchyard her will—made in the 
same week as Mr. Raycie’s, and obviously at 
his dictation—was found to allow five thou- 
sand dollars a year to Lewis during his life 
time; the residue of the fortune, which Mr. 
Raycie’s thrift and good management had 
made into one of the 
largest in New York, was 


ephemeral importance, as heir to the Raycie 
millions, had been effaced by the painful 
episode which resulted in his being deprived 
of them. 

So secluded was their way of living, and 
so much had it come to be a habit, that when 
Lewis announced that he had _ inherited 
Uncle Ebenezer’s house his wife hardiy 
looked up from the baby blanket she was 
embroidering. 

“Uncle Ebenezer’s house?” 

He drew a deep breath. ‘“ Now I shall be 
able to show the pictures.” 

“Oh, Lewis”’—she dropped the blanket 
‘are we going to live there? You said ther« 
were repairs?” 

He nodded sternly. “I shall borrow money 
to make them. If necessary,” he lowered his 
voice—‘*‘I shall mortgage the pictures.” 


E SAW her eyes fill. “Oh, but it won’t 
be. There are so many ways still in 
which I can economize.” 

He laid his hand on hers and turned his 
profile toward her, because he knew it was so 
much stronger than his full face. He did not 
feel sure that she quite grasped his intention 
about the pictures; was not even certain 
that he wished her to. He went in to New 
York every week now, occupying himself 
mysteriously and importantly with plans, 
specifications and other business transac 
tions with long names, while Treeshy, through 
the hot summer months, sat in Tarrytown 
and waited for the baby. 

A little girl was born at the end of the 
summer and christened Louisa; and when 
she was a few weeks old, the Lewis Raycies 
left the country for New York. 

“Now!” thought Lewis, as they bumped 
over the cobblestones of Tenth Street in the 
direction of Uncle Ebenezer’s house. 

The carriage stopped, he handed out his 
wife, the nurse followed with the baby, and 
they all stood and looked up at the house 
iront. 

“Oh, Lewis!” Treeshy gasped; and even 
little Louisa set up a wail. 


VEER the door—over Uncle Ebenezer’s 
respectable, conservative and intensely 
private front door—hung a large signboard, 
bearing in gold letters on a black ground the 
inscription: 
GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART 
OPEN ON WEEK Days From 2 To 4 P.M. 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS 
CHILDREN, 10 CENTS 


Lewis saw his wife 





divided between the 
daughters. Of these, the 
one promptly married a Dy 
Kent and the other oe 
Huzzard; and the latter 
Sarah Anne, who had 
never been Lewis’ favor ‘AY 
ite, was wont to say i ' \\d 
later years: ‘Oh, no, | "a! 

never grudged my poor 
brother those funny old - 
pictures. You see, wi } 
have a Raphael.”’ 





"THE house stood on the 
cornerof Third Avenue 
and Tenth Street. It had 
lately come to Lewis : t 
Raycie as his share in the 
property of a distant —< 
cousin, who had made an 
“old New York” will un 








turn pale, and pressed 
her armin his. “ Believe 
me, it’s the only way to 
make the pictures known 
And they must be made 
known,” he said with a 
thrill of his old ardor 

“Yes, dear, of course 
But—to everyone? Pub- 
Lic ly "se 

“If we showed them 
only to our friends, of 
what use would it be? 
Their opinion is already 
formed.” 

She sighed her acknowl- 
edgment. ‘‘ But the—the 
entrance fee?” 

“Tf we can afford it 
later the gallery will be 
free. But mean- 
while p 








der which all his kin bene- 
fited in proportion to their 
consanguinity. The neighborhood was un 
fashionable, and the house in bad repair; but 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Raycie, who, since their 
marriage, had been living in retirement at 
larrytown, immediately moved into it 

Their arrival excited small attention 
Within a year of his father’s death, Lewis had 
married Treeshy Kent. 

The Lewis Raycies had been four years 
married, and during that time had dropped 
out of the memory of New York as com 
pletely as if their exile had covered half a 
century. Neither of them had ever cut a 
great figure there. Treeshy had been noth 
ing but the Kents’ Cinderella, and Lewis’ 


“Oh, Lewis, I quite 
understand.”’ And cling- 
ing to him, the still-protesting baby in her 
wake, she passed with a dauntless step un- 
der the awful signboard. 

“At last I shall see the pictures properly 
lighted,” she exclaimed, and turned in the 
hall to fling her arms about her husband 

“Tt’s all they need—to be appreciated,” 
he answered, aglow with her encourage- 
ment. 

Since his withdrawal from the world it 
had been a part of Lewis’ system never to 
read the daily papers. His wife eagerly con 
formed to his example, and they lived in a 
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DELICE RAISIN CAKE: % cup butter or shortening; 1% cups granu- 
lated sugar; 2eggs; 4 teaspoon salt; 3 teaspoons baking powder; 2% 
























cups flour; % cup milk; ¥2 cup Sun- Maid Raisins; 1 teaspoon vanilla 


They add toold familiar foods “Sj 





AISINS are dried in the 


sun in beautiful clusters, 





just as they come from the vine. 


For your convenience they are 


bd - then stripped from the stems and 
- packed, seeded or seedless, in 
cartons, ready for use 


N golden California, in the fertile valleys of San 
Joaquin and Sacramento, the vineyards grow 
heavy with clusters of wonderful grapes. 


At the moment of perfect ripeness they are cut from 
the vines and placed on trays in the sun. 

And then the sun, which has stored within their 
delicate skins so much of health and fruity goodness, 
completes its work—and gives us Sun- Maid Raisins. 


They make it easy to give the 
good old foods NEW goodness 


Have you learned what magic you can work in the 
daily menu with this delicate fruit? 

Do you know how easy is the way to please and 
benefit your family by simply adding raisins to the old, 
substantial foods like good white bread, oatmeal, 
Cream of Wheat, cup custard, and famous old B.P.? 


These morsels of stored-up sunshine make it pos- 
sible to give so many of these foods a ew appeal to 
your family’s appetite. They make it so easy for you 
to provide the variety that every family craves. And 
to provide it inexpensively, too, for raisins are cheap 
this year. 


Raisins offer, too, sc much besides their tempting 


goodness. As the sun is rich in health, so are raisins. 
They are high in fruit energy units in a form prac- 
tically predigested by the sun. Their fibre forms a 
«<roughage’’ which helps to make laxatives unneces- 
sary. Their iron and other valuable minerals supply 
urgent bodily needs. 

Here for once, we are urged by those who know 
to eat more of a food we really love—a food delight- 
ful as well as healthful and nutritious! And that is 





Because it’s good, because it’s wholesome, because it gives 


variety to the daily menu— serve raisin bread often! 





Sun-Maid Raisins 


Seeded — Seedless — Clusters 


why, today, we are using more than twice as many 
raisins as we did ten years ago. 

Once we all bought raisins on largely blind chance. 
Now, twelve years of effort on the part of thousands of 
California growers has changed all that, has given us 
a guide to all that is best in raisins—the name Sun- 
Maid. 

With vineyards averaging only 20 acres each, the 
14,000 Sun-Maid growers are today supplying 80 
per cent of all the raisins used in this country. Their 
strict grading and inspection insure you always of ob- 
taining the most perfect raisins in the Sun-Maid 
package. 

Send for free recipe book 
Give your family their favorite raisin foods more fre- 
quently. They supply variety to the daily menu; 
they give the good old foods mew goodness. And they 
provide added nourishment in a delightful, inexpen- 
sive form. 

The surest and easiest recipes for many tempting 
dishes, new and old, are given in the free book, 
“Recipes with Raisins.” Fill out the coupon and 
send for this free book today. Address: Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers Association, Department A-i11, 


Fresno, California. 





Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 

Dept. A-111, Fresno, Calif. 
Please send me a copy of your free book, ‘‘ Recipes 
with Raisins.’”’ 
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Shallow Oval Covered 
Baker 


Wide Flange Pie 
late 


Round Pudding Dish 
with Side Handles 


Double Compartment 
Vegetable Dish 


Bread Baker or 
Meat Loaf Dish 
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little air-tight circle of aloofness, ‘as if the 
cottage at Tarrytown had been situated on 
another and happier planet. 

Lewis, nevertheless, the day after the 
opening of the Gallery of Christian Art, 
deemed it his duty to derogate from this 
attitude, and sallied forth secretly to buy the 
principal journals. When 
he reéntered his house, 
he went straight up to 
the nursery where he 
knew that, at that hour, 
Treeshy would be giving 
the little girl her bath. 
But it was later than he 
supposed. The rite was 
over, the baby lay asleep 
in its modest cot, and 
the mother crouched by 
the fire, her face hidden 
in her hands. 

Lewis instantly guessed 
that she, too, had seen the 
papers. “Treeshy, you 
mustn’t—consider this of 
any consequence,” he 
stammered. 

She lifted a tear-stained 
face. 

“Oh, my darling! I 
thought you never read 
the papers.” 

“Not usually. But I 
thought it my duty ——”’ 

“Ves: I see. But, as 
you say, what earthly 
consequence - ‘a 

“None whatever; we 
must just be patient and 3 2 
persist. 

She hesitated, and then, her arms about 
him, her head on his breast: “Only, dearest, 
I’ve been counting up again, ever so care- 
fully; and even if we give up fires every 
where but in the nursery, I’m afraid the 
wages of the doorkeeper and the guardian 
especially if it’s open every day * 


‘VE thought of that already, too, and I 

myself shall hereafter act as doorkeeper 
and guardian.” He kept his eyes on hers as 
he spoke. “‘ This is the test,”’ he thought. 

Her face paled under its brown glow, and 
the eyes dilated in her effort to check her 
tears. Then she said gayly: ‘That will be 
very interesting, won’t it, Lewis—hearing 
what the people say? Because, as they begin 
to know the pictures better and to under 
stand them, they can’t fail to say very inter 
esting things, can they?” She turned and 
caught up the sleeping Louisa: “Can they 
oh, you darling—darling?”’ 

Lewis turned away too Not another 
woman in New 
ble of that 

He could hear all the town echoing with 
this new scandal of his showing the pictures 
himself—and she, so much more sensitive to 
ridicule, so much less carried away by apos 
tolic ardor, how much louder must that 
echo ring in her ears! 

But his pang was only momentary. The 
one thought that possessed him for any 
length of time was that of vindicating him- 
self by making the pictures known; he could 
no longer fix his attention on lesser matters. 
The derision of illiterate journalists was not 
a thing to wince at; once let the pictures be 
seen by educated and intelligent people, and 
they would speak for themselves—especially 
if he were at hand to interpret them 


York would have been capa 


VIII 

OR a week or two a great many people 

came to the gallery; but, even with Lewis 
as interpreter, the pictures failed to make 
themselves heard. During the first days, in 
deed, owing to the unprecedented idea of 
holding a paying exhibition in a private 
house and to the mockery of the newspapers, 
the Gallery of Christian Art was thronged 
with noisy curiosity seekers; once the aston 
ished metropolitan police had to be invited 
in to calm their comments and control their 
movements. 

But the name of Christian Art soon chilled 
this class of sightseer, and before long they 
were replaced by a dumb and respectable 
throng, who roamed vacantly through the 





rooms and out again, grumbling that it 
wasn’t worth the money. Then these, too, 
diminished; and once the tide had turned, 
the ebb was rapid. Every day from two to 
four Lewis still sat shivering among his treas 
ures, or patiently measured the length of the 
deserted gallery. As long as there was a 
chance of anyone coming 
he would not admit that 
he was beaten. The next 
visitor might always be 
the one who understood. 

One snowy February 
day he had thus paced 
the rooms in unbroken 
solitude for above an hour 
when carriage wheels 
stopped at the door. He 
hastened to open it, and 
in a great noise of silks 
his sister Sarah Huzzard 
entered. 


EWIS felt for a mo- 
ment as he used to 
under his father’s glance. 
Marriage and _ millions 
had given the moon-faced 
Sarah something of the 
Raycie awfulness; but 
her brother looked into 
her empty eyes and his 
own kept their level. 

“Well, Lewis,” said 
Mrs. Huzzard with a 
simpering sternness, and 
caught her breath. 

“Well, Sarah Anne—I’m_ happy 
that you’ve come to take a look at 
my pictures.” 

“T’ve come to see you and your wife.” 
She gave another nervous gasp, shook out 
her flounces, and added in a rush: ‘And to 
ask you how much longer this—this spectacle 
is to continue. Aren’t you satisfied?” 

“With the effect they have produced?” 

“With the effect you have produced—on 
your family and on the whole of New York. 
With the slur on poor papa’s memory.” 

“Papa left me the pictures, Sarah Anne.” 

“Yes; but not to make yourself a mounte- 
bank about them.” 

Lewis considered this impartially. “Are 
you sure? Perhaps, on the contrary, it was 
for that very reason.” 

“Qh, don’t heap more insults on our 
father’s memory! Things are bad enough 
without that. How your wife can allow it 
I can’t see. Do you ever consider the humil 
iation to her?” 


Lewis gave another dry smile ‘She’s 
used to being humiliated The Kents a 
customed her to that 

Sarah Anne reddened. ‘I don’t know why 


I should stay to be spoken to in this way 
But I came with my husband’s approval.” 
“Do you need that to come and see your 
brother?” 
“T need it to—to make the offer I am 
about to make, and which he authorizes.”’ 


EWIS looked at her in surprise and she pur 
pled up to the lace ruffles inside her satin 
bonnet. “Have you come to make an offer 
for my collection?”’ he asked her humorously. 

“You seem to take pleasure in insinuating 
preposterous things. But anything is better 
than this public slight on our name.” Again 
she ran a shuddering glance over the pic- 
tures. “John and I,” she announced, “are 
prepared to double the allowance mother 
left you, on condition that this—this ends 
for good, that that horrible sign is taken 
down tonight.” 

Lewis seemed mildly to weigh the pro- 
posal. “‘ Thank you, Sarah Anne,” he said at 
length. “I’m touched—touched and—and 
surprised that you and John should have 
made this offer. But perhaps, before I decline 
it, you will accept mine—simply to show you 
my pictures. When once you've looked at 
them I think you’ll understand “4 

Mrs. Huzzard drew back hastily, her air 
of majesty collapsing. “Look at the pic 
tures? Oh, thank you; but I can see them 
very well from here. And besides, I don’t 
pretend to be a judge.” 
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“Then come up and see Treeshy and the 
baby,” said Lewis quietly. 

She stared at him, embarrassed. ‘Oh, 
th-thank you,” she stammered again; and as 
she prepared to follow him: ‘Then it’s no, 
really no, Lewis? Do consider, my dear! 
You say yourself that hardly anyone comes. 
What harm can there be in closing the 
place?” 

“What, when tomorrow the man may 
come who understands?”’ 


\ RS. HUZZARD tossed her plumes de- 
4 spairingly and followed him in silence 

“What, Mary Adeline?” she exclaimed, 
pausing on the threshold of the nursery. 

Treeshy, as usual, sat holding her baby by 
the fire; and from a low seat opposite her 
rose a lady as richly furred and feathered as 
Mrs. Huzzard, but with far less assurance 
to carry off her furbelows. Mrs. Kent ran 
to Lewis and laid her plump cheek against 
his, while Treeshy greeted Sarah Anne. 

“T had no idea you were here, Mary Ade- 
line,” Mrs. Huzzard murmured. It was 
clear that she had not imparted her philan- 
thropic project to her sister and was dis- 
turbed at the idea that Lewis might be about 
to do so. “I just dropped in for a minute,” 
she continued, ‘‘to see that darling little pet 
of an angel child’; and she enveloped the 
astonished baby in rustlings and flutterings. 

“I’m very glad to see you here, Sarah 
Anne,” Mary Adeline answered with sim- 
plicity. 

“Ah, it’s not for want of wishing that I 
haven’t come before. Treeshy knows that, 
I hope. But the cares of a household like 
mine ——” 

“Yes; and it’s been so difficult to get 
about in the bad weather,” Treeshy sug- 
gested sympathetically. 

Mrs. Huzzard lifted the Raycie eyebrows. 
“Has it really? With two pairs of horses 
one hardly notices. Oh, the pretty, pretty, 
pretty baby! Mary Adeline,” she continued, 
turning severely to her sister, ‘I shall be 
happy to offer you a seat in my carriage if 
you're thinking of leaving.”’ 


UT Mary Adeline was a married woman 
too. She raised her mild head and her 
glance crossed Sarah’s quietly. “My own 
carriage is at the door, thank you kindly, 
Sarah,” she said; and the baffled Sarah Anne 
withdrew on Lewis’ arm 
But a moment later the old habit of sub 
ordination reasserted itself. Mary Adeline’s 


gentle countenance grew as timorous as a 
child’s, and she 
gathered up her cloak 
in haste 
Perhaps I 
Ch ] I 
meant it kindly she 


exclaimed, overtaking 
Lewis as he turned to 
come up the stairs; and 
with a smile he stooc 
watching his two sis 
ters drive off together 
in the Huzzard coach 

He returned to the 
nursery, where Treeshy 
was still crooning over 
her daughter. 

“Well, my dear,” he 
said, “what do you 
suppose Sarah Anne 
came for?”’ And in re- 
ply to her wondering gaze 
from showing the pictures!”’ 


“To buy me off 
His wife’s in 
dignation took just the form he could have 


wished. She simply went on with her rich 
cooing laugh and hugged the baby tighter. 

But Lewis felt the perverse desire to lay a 
still greater strain upon her loyalty. “They 
offer to double my allowance—she and 
John—if only I'll take down the sign.”’ 
~ “No one shall touch the sign!” Treeshy 
flamed 

“Not till I do,” said her husband grimly. 

She turned about and scanned him with 
anxious eyes. “ Lewis—you?”’ 

“Oh, my dear, they’re right. It can’t go 
on forever.”” He went up to her and put his 
arm about her and the child. “ You've been 
braver than an army of heroes; but it won’t 
do The expenses have been a good deal 
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heavier than I was led to expect. And I 
I can’t raise a mortgage on the pictures. 
Nobody will touch them.” 

She met this quickly. “No; I know 
That was what Mary Adeline came about.” 

The blood rushed angrily to Lewis’ tem 
ples. “‘Mary Adeline? How the deuce did 
she hear of it?” 

“Through Mr. Reedy, I suppose. But 
you must not be angry. She was kindness 
itself; she doesn’t want you to close the gal 
lery, Lewis—that is, not as long as you really 
believe in it. She and Donald Kent will lend 
us enough to go on with for a year longer 
That is what she came to say.”’ 

For the first time since the struggle had 
begun, Lewis Raycie’s throat was choked 
with tears. His faithful Mary Adeline! He 
had a sudden vision of her stealing out of 
the house at High Point before daylight to 
carry a basket of scraps to the poor Mrs. Poe 
who was dying down the lane. 

He laughed aloud in his joy. “Dear old 
Mary Adeline! How magnificent of her! 
Enough to give me a whole year more.” 
He pressed his wet cheek against his wife’s 
in a long silence. ‘‘ Well, dear,’”’ he said at 
length, “it’s for you to say; do we accept?” 

He held her off questioningly at arm’s 
length, and her wan, little smile met his own 
and mingled with it. 

“Of course we accept!” 

1X 

F THE Raycie family, which prevailed 

so powerfully in the New York of the 
fifties, only one of the name survived in my 
boyhood, fifty years afterward. . Like so 
many of the descendants of the proud little 
Colonial society, the Raycies had totally 
vanished two generations later, forgotten 
by everyone except a few old ladies, one or 
two genealogists and the sexton of Trinity 
Church, who kept the record of their graves 

The Raycie blood was of course still to be 
traced in various allied families—Kents, 
Huzzards, Cosbys and many others—-proud 
to claim cousinship with a ‘Signer,’ but al 
ready indifferent or incurious as to the fate 
of his progeny These old New Yorkers, 
who lived so well and spent their money so 
liberally, vanished like a pinch of dust when 
they disappeared from their pews and their 
dinner tables! 

If I happen to have been familiar with the 
name since my youth, it is chiefly because its 
one survivor was a distant cousin of my 
mother’s, whom she sometimes took me to sec 
on days when she thought I was likely to be 
because I had 
been promised a treat 


ior the morrow 


good 


Old Mis Alethea 
Raycie | linal 
I ha 

Poke \ 
Ee beneze It ud 
le ts i 
been an admired spe 
men of domestic archi 
tecture; but was now 


regarded as the hid 
though vener- 
able relic of a by gone 
age. Miss Raycie, 
being crippled by rheu 
matism, sat above 
stairs in a large, cold 
room, meagerly fur 
nished with beadwork 
tables,rosewood étagéres and portraits of pale, 
sad-looking people in odd clothes. She herself 
was large and saturnine, with a battle 
mented black-lace cap, and so deaf that she 
seemed a survival of forgotten days, a Ro 
setta stone to which the clew was lost. Even 
to my mother, nursed in that vanished tradi 
tion, and knowing instinctively to whom 
Miss Raycie alluded when she spoke of Mary 
Adeline, Sarah Anne or Uncle Doctor, inter 
course with her was difficult and languishing, 
and my juvenile interruptions were oftener 
encouraged than reproved 

In the course of one of these visits my eye, 
listlessly roaming, singled out among the 
pallid portraits a three-crayon drawing of a 
little girl with a large forehead and dark 


eous 
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—watch her as she glides out toward the 
horizon with the grace of a giant swan. 


Pace her decks and realize that this is, in 
truth, the largest vessel afloat. 


Go below. Loll in the lap of luxury and be 
reminded that the Leviathan is the finest 
ship in the world! 


Sit at her table and delight in the exquisite 
perfection of a cuisine that is second tonone. 


On such a ship as the Leviathan—in such 
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“Good to the 
‘Last “Drop” 


an environment of sumptuous creature- 
comforts, you will naturally expect to find 
the finest —the most popular coffee, which, 
of course is Maxwell House. 


You'll not be disappointed. Fifteen thousand 
pounds, 500,000 cups of Maxwell House 
Coffee, have been purchased for the enjoy- 
ment of the Leviathan’s passengers. 


It is fitting that the finest ship in the world 
should serve the finest coffee! 
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eyes, dressed in a plaid frock and embroid- 
ered pantalets, and sitting on a grass-bank 
I pulled my mother’s sleeve to ask who she 
vas, and my mother answered: ‘Ah, that 
vas poor little Louisa Raycie, who died of a 
lecline. How old was little Louisa when she 
died, Cousin Alethea?”’ 

lo batter this simple question into Cousin 
\lethea’s brain was the affair of ten labori 
ous minutes; and when the job was done, 
and Miss Raycie, with an air of mysterious 
displeasure, had dropped a deep “ Eleven,” 

y mother was too exhausted to continue 
So she turned to me to add, with one of the 
yrivate smiles we kept for each other, “It 
vas the poor child who would have inherited 
the Raycie Gallery”; but to a little boy of 
my age this item of information lacked inter 
est, nor did I understand my mother’s sur- 
reptitious amusement. 


r 


TT’HIS far-off scene suddenly came back to 

me last year when, on one of my infre- 
quent visits to New York, I went to dine with 
my old friend, the banker, John Selwyn, and 
came to an astonished stand before the 
mantelpiece in his new library. 

“Hallo!” I said, looking up at the picture 
above the chimney. 

My host squared his shoulders, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and affected the air 
of modesty which people think it proper to 
assume when their possessions are admired. 
“The Macrino d’Alba. Ye-yes; it was the 
only thing I managed to capture of the 
Raycie Collection.” 

“The only thing? Well ——” 

“Ah, but you should have seen the Man- 
tegna; and the Giotto; and the Piero della 
Francesca—hang it, one of the most beauti- 
ful Piero della Francescas in the world 
1 girl in profile, with her hair in a pearl net, 
against a background of columbines; that 
went back to Europe—the National Gallery, 
I believe; and so did the Carpaccio; the 
most exquisite little Saint George.’’ He sat 
down with the sigh of the hungry man turned 
away from a groaning board. ‘Well, it 
nearly broke me buying this!’”’ he murmured, 

s if the fact were some consolation. 

I was turning over my early memories in 
quest of a clew to what he spoke of as the 
Raycie Collection, in a tone which implied 
that he was alluding to objects familiar to 
art lovers. “They weren’t poor little Louisa’s 
pictures, by any chance?” I asked, remem 
bering my mother’s cryptic smile. 

Selwyn looked at me perplexedly. ‘Who 
the deuce is poor little Louisa?” And, with 

ut waiting for my answer, he went on: “ They 
ere that fool Netta Cosby’s until a year 


1 
; 


and she never even knew it 


W! LOOKED at each other interrog 
atively, my friend perplexed at my 
norance, and I now absorbed in trying to run 
wn the genealogy of Netta Cosby. I did so 
nally. “Netta Cosby—you don’t mean 
Netta Kent, the one who married Jim Cosby 

“That’s it. They were cousins of the 
Raycies, and she inherited the pictures.”’ 

I continued to ponder. “I wanted awfully 
to marry her, the year I left Harvard,” I 
said presently, more to myself than to my 
hearer. 

“Well, if you had you’d have annexed a 
prize fool; and one of the most beautiful 
collections of Italian primitives in the world.” 

“In the world?”’ 

“Well, you wait till you see them, if you 
haven’t already; and I seem to make out 
that you haven’t, that you can’t have. How 
long have you been in Japan? Four years; 
I thought so. Well, it was only last winter 
that Netta found out.” 

“Found out what?” 

“What there was in old Alethea Raycie’s 
attic. You must remember the old Miss 
Raycie who lived in that hideous house in 
Tenth Street when we were children. She 
was a cousin of your mother’s, wasn’t she? 
Well, the old fool lived there for nearly half 
a century with five millions’ worth of pic- 
tures shut up in the attic over her head. It 
seems they’d been there ever since the death 
of a poor young Raycie, who collected them 
in Italy years ago. I don’t know much about 
the story; I never was strong on genealogy, 
and the Raycies have always been dim to me. 


They were everybody’s cousins, of course; 
but, as far as one can make out, that seems 
to have been their only function. Oh—and 
I suppose the Raycie Building was called 
after them; only they didn’t build it! 

“But there was this one young fellow. I 
wish I could find out more about him. All 
that Netta seems to know—or to care, for 
that matter—is that when he was very 
young barely out of college—he was sent 
to Italy by his father to buy Old Masters, 
and came back with this extraordinary, this 
unbelievable collection—a boy in the twen- 
ties!—and was disinherited by the old gen 
tleman for bringing home such rubbish. T] 
young fellow and his wife died years ar 
years ago, both of them. It seems he was so 
laughed at for the pictures that they went 
away and lived like hermits in the depths of 
the country. There were funny spectral por- 
traits of them that old Alethea had up in her 
bedroom. Netta showed me one the last 
time I went to see her—a pathetic drawing 
of the only child, an anemic little girl with a 
big forehead. Jove, but that must have been 
your little Louisa!” 


NODDED. “Ina plaid frock and embroid- 

ered pantalets?”’ 

“Yes, something of the sort. Well, when 
Louisa and her parents died, I suppose the 
pictures went to old Miss Raycie. At any 
rate, at some time or other—and it must 
have been longer ago than you or I can re- 
member—the old lady inherited them with 
the Tenth Street house; and when she died, 
three or four years ago, her relations found 
she’d never even been up to look at them.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, she died intestate, and Netta 
Kent—Netta Cosby—turned out to be the 
next of kin. There wasn’t much to be got out 
of the estate—or so they thought—and, as 
the Cosbys are always hard up, the house in 
Tenth Street had to be sold, and the pictures 
were very nearly sent off to the auction room 
with all the rest of the stuff. But nobody sup 
posed they would bring anything, and the 
auctioneer said that if you tried to sell pic 
tures with carpets and bedding and kitchen 
furniture it always depreciated the whole 
thing; and so, as the Cosbys had some bare 
walls to cover, they sent for the lot—there 
were about thirty —and decided to have them 
cleaned and hang them up. ‘After all,’ Netta 
said, ‘as well as I can make out through the 
cobwebs, some of them look like rather jolly 
copies of early Italian things.’ But as she 
was short of cash, she decided to clean them 


at home instead of sending them to an ex 
pert; and one day, while she was operating 
on this very one betore ) her sleeves 
rolled up, the mar 1 | 
ll « > | A li t 

In the el ( i ( 

nected with the Louvre, \ da Drought her 

letter from Paris, and whom she'd invited to 
one of her dull dinners. He was announced 
and she thought it wv ild be a joke to let him 


see what she was doing; she has pretty arms, 
you may remember. So he was asked into 
the dining room, where he found her with a 
pail of hot water and soapsuds, and this laid 
out on the table; and the first thing he did 
was to grab her pretty arm so tight that it 
was black and blue, while he shouted out: 
‘Heavens above! Not hot water!’”’ 


N Y FRIEND leaned back with a sigh of 

mingled resentment and satisfaction, 
and we sat silently looking up at the lovely 
Adoration above the mantelpiece 

“That’s how I got it a little cheaper; most 
of the old varnish was gone for good. But 
luckily for her it was the first picture she had 
attacked; and as for the others—you must 
see them; that’s all I can say. Wait; I've 
got the catalogue here somewhere.” 

He began to rummage for it, and I asked, 
remembering how nearly I had married 
Netta Kent: ‘‘ Do you mean to say she didn’t 
keep a single one of them?”’ 

“Oh, yes—in the shape of pearls and li 
mousines. And you’ve seen their new house 
in Fifth Avenue?” He ended with a grin of 
irony: “The best of the joke is that Jim was 
just thinking of divorcing her when the pic- 
tures were discovered.” 

“ Poor little Louisa!” I sighed. 
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Husbands 


so often are careless 
of their diet 


Your husband will get needed iron, vita- 
mines and lime, in addition to“roughage,” 
if you give him Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 








USBANDS after all are only 

grown-up boys, and like their 

sons in knee pants, they thrive best 

| under a woman’s watchful care. 

| This is particularly true when it 
comes to food selection. 

Since, as a wife, you are consti- 
tuted the family’s food guardian, 
you will surely be interested in 
recent discoveries pertaining to 
three important food elements in 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 

Of course you are familiar 
with the natural laxative value 
of Pillsbury’s Health Bran. You 
know how the large, coarse, crisp 
bran flakes encourage normal, 
healthy intestinal activity through 
supplying the bulk and roughage 
required by Nature. 

But did you know that Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran also supplies food iron 
which is converted into rich blood? 
| The average person today obtains 
| only 80 per centof his iron require- 

ment. This deficiency can be largely 

| corrected by using Pillsbury’s Health 

| Bran; it is second only to egg yolks 
| in iron content. (See the chart.) 

[his unmatched food also sup- 





Send for a copy of our new 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe 
book. Pillsbury Flour Mills 


Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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teeth. It has been said that Amer \ Wheat 
ica today is suffering from lime SZ 
starvation. Feed your family lime 
—and vitamines—and itron—and 
‘“roughage’’—through the gener Om FOOD-IRON No 
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ing more nor less than the jacket of 
the wheat kernel—Nature’s food 
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EGG YOLK 
WHEAT BRAN 
MOLASSES 
BEANS, DRIED 
WHEAT, ENTIRE 
WHEAT, SHREDDED Ges 
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[t is natural bran—nothing added, 
nothing taken away—just steri 








lized and packed air-tight—the OYSTERS een nse ee 8 
cleanest, purest bran produced. pos ag Se 
: van . AL Acme 
Less expensive, too. he large 20 iaiiainnes 
ounce package gives fully 50 per BREAD, BOSTON BROWN 
cent more for your money than DATES er 
any other package of flaked bran. MAPLE SYRUP 
If you would feed your husband PRUNES, ORIED Ga 
in a way that will bring him home — — 
: : 5 ; DANDELION ean ee 
from each day’s work with a spring pecan nuts 4 Gna 
in his step and a sparkle in his eye, CURRANTS ete 
see that he gets Pillsbury’s Health BREAD, GRAHAM —_—«~1~ 
Bran—at least three large table WALNUTS emma 
. 2 RAISINS neenictaatieedll 
spoonfuls every day; in Cases of pansere 


intestinal sluggishness as much at 
every meal. 


BARLEY, PEARLEO =m 
BEANS, LIMA, FRES) 
PEAS, FRESH 
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FAMILY OF FOODS 
Pillsbury's Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 

Wheat Cereal 

Rye Flour 

Graham Flour 
Farina 
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Pillsburys 
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Special Pillsbury recipes on package 
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ELECTRIC SUCTION 


CLEANER 


HE mental as well as the 
physical well-being of any 
woman demands other exercise 
than is provided by daily house- 
work. For some a game of cards 


with congenial friends 
furnishes the needed 
stimulant. Others find 
their jaded energy re- 
newed by agood book, 
a bit of embroidering, 
a concert, or a stroll. 


The inclined and 
divided nozzle of the 
APEX Cleaner, in the 
way it cleans around 
and under furniture, 
is a revelation in time 
saving. 

THE 


1069 EAST 15 


FACTORIE AT CLE E A} 
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RSTARE X 


ELECTRIC CLOTH ; 


WASHER 





APEX ELECTRICAL 
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From Se 
A to f. 


IN HOME CLEANING 





‘ 


Free “From A to Z 
in HomeCleaning” 
Let us send you a copy of 
this helpful and practical 
book. Tells 100 new ways to 
save hours, u ork and money 
— Haw to Clean Everything 
n the House 1 posta 
brings it 
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DISTRIBUTING 
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The gentlest washing princi- 
ple ever discovered is embodied 
in the reversing, rotating cylin- 
der of the ROTAREX Washer, 
with its unpunctured walls of 


aluminum reducing 
friction to a minimum. 


The ROTAREX 
Home Ironer will, if de- 
sired, iron the clothes 
as soon as they have 
passed through the ex- 
tra soit, button-saving 
rolls of the Rotarex 
all-aluminum wringer. 


Any or all of these high qual- 
ity, time-tested housekeeping 
aids can be bought from a dealer 
near you on easy monthly pay- 
ments with the privilege of free 
trial. Write forhis address. 


COMPANY 
OHIO 


ND TORONTO, 


CANADA 





RSTAREX 


HOME DOUBLE ROLL 


IRONER 


November, 1g 











ote Transit Gloria 


(Continued from Page 9) 


That was one virtue of Gloria’s—one could 
talk to her about abstract things, he re 
flected. He returned to Mary with a slight 
sense of guilt. Her dark eyes looked up at 
him as trustingly as ever, her hair curled in 
the same adorable.fashion about her face. 

“Gee, you’re sweet, Mary,” he said. It 
was his apologia. Then, ‘“C’m on, dance. 
Let’s make it snappy !”’ 

Wednesday noon came, the day of Putty’s 
one glorious afternoon-a-week off. But 
Shorty, the third helper in the station, had 
quit abruptly the day before, and his place 
had not been filled. Mike would be able to 
handle things alone unless something unex 
pected happened. 


OWEVER, as Putty left, Mike gave him 

a word of caution. “ Inspector’s due to- 
day or tomorrow,” he had remarked. ‘ Hate 
to have things gittin’ complicated when he’s 
around.” 

“All right,’ Putty had promised impa- 
tiently, anxious to be off. “I'll phone about 
three, and see if you need anything.” 

And he had hurried off to lunch, where 
Gloria would be, and to the freedom of his 
delicious afternoon. He really ought to drop 
around and see Mary this afternoon, he re- 
flected. She would be expecting him. But 
when he reached home Gloria was on the 
vine-shaded porch, curled up luxuriously in 
the swing. She yawned daintily and beckoned 
him to the rail beside her. “ Big, energetic 
man, aren’t you? Make me feel so lazy.” Her 
voice was luminous, caressing. ‘“‘When are 
we going to have that tennis you've been 
promising me? Only I know you'll beat poor 
me all to pieces. You must be a wonderful 
player.” 
lor the moment Mary slid from his mind. 
’Smy afternoon off,” he replied. ‘‘ We'll go 
out after lunch.” 

The country club was four miles out on 
the north road, and they made the trip in 
Little Nell. 

When they arrived Gloria decided that it 
was too warm to play tennis. “ Let’s just sit 
on the porch and talk,” she said. “I feel 
lazy. And I haven't had a chance to talk to 
you for days.” 

She chose a cool, breeze swept corner of 
the porch which commanded both the golf 
links and the tennis 


“ 


courts. Her linen 
frock was the color of <h iM , 
golden apricots, and LK |) } Vy 
, , : GPK y 
she made a charming \ 
NK J 


picture, leaning back 
in a big wicker chair, 2 { 


company, to work gradually up until he be 
came possibly district manager, seemed hum 
drum, routine, ordinary. Instead he told he: 
that he planned to travel, to see life—per 
haps to go to South America, distant land of 
romance, in his next summer vacation, work 
ing his way on a cattle boat if necessary 

“That's wonderful,” she said. “‘ Keep your 
ambitions, Putty. You’re not the sort of a 
person to bury yourself all your life in a smal 
town. You have bigger things before you 

Putty glowed. He had felt that about 
himself, and now she corroborated his belief 
As he took her lemonadk hand 
touched hers, and her long eyelashes dropped 
against her cheek. He felt strong, command 
ing, sure of himself. ‘Gloria,’ he said. 
“Gloria ——” 

The image of Mary’s eager little face sud 
denly appeared before him, eyes trustingly 
raised to his, lips curved in their adorable 
smile. Could he see those eyes grow sad, veil 
themselves behind dark lashes, see the laugh 
ter vanish from those lips? Mary was his pal. 
One had to be loyal to a pal. 

His words spluttered and died away. “Aw, 
gee!” he said finally. 

“What is it, Putty?” 

“Nothing. Time sure does slip by when 
I’m with you, Gloria.”’ 

The shadows lay long over the green of 
the golf links, when Gloria looked suddenly 
at her tiny watch. 


glass his 


“D)UTTY dear,” she cried, jumping up, “1 

have a horrid, stupid tea date at five 
o'clock, and here it is ten minutes to five and 
I'd nearly forgotten about it. I hate to leave, 
but I think one should always keep engage 
ments, don’t you?” Her look gave him to 
understand that even in the matter of tea 
dates she clung to his superior masculine 
astuteness. “It’s at Charles’. And I'll be 
late. You'll drive me down, won't your 
She was all appeal. 

Her words came with a shock to Putty, 
living in a world of his imagining, a world 
inhabited by himself and Gloria and his 
dreams. It seemed impossible that she wanted 
to tear herself from that world 


But she had made the request—his golden 


lady —and she could do no wrong. He pulled 
himself to his feet. 
“Of course I will,” he said rather 


gruffly. 

rhey turned from the smooth gravel 
of the country club drive south onto 
the road towards town Putty tried 
vainly to throw off the languorous spell 
of the beautiful afternoon. The hours 


sipping a lemonade - he had spent with Gloria were warm 
Putty lounged at het oo in his memory. How 
feet iG wonderful their 

‘*Talk.to me, } friendship was! It 
Putty,’’ she com was the most perfect 
manded dreamily thing he had known 
“Vou have such a If they could only 
nice voice.” keep on like this for 


Xx HE talked, her 
eyes wandered R 
over the green of the 
golf course. Occasion- 
ally she waved to some 
acquaintance 
passed. 
Kee passed twice. The second time she did 
not seem to see him, for she was listening 
eagerly to what Putty said. Nevertheless, 
Putty was a trifle disturbed at the sight of 
him. For it recalled to his mind a half 
heard conversation as he passed his mother’s 
room that noon. Something about ‘ vamp- 
ing” and “ Martin McKee,”’ Rosamund had 
been saying; and then he had heard quite 
clearly, ““——— always has to have three men 
hanging around for background. It’s the 
limit. I had no idea she'd try it on Putty.”’ 
It had made him angry at the time. His 
family misunderstood her. She was such a 
glowing, radiant creature, they probably 
didn’t believe that any one could be as per- 
fect as she seemed. Rosamund was evidently 
jealous because all the men paid so much at- 
tention to her, even Micky. And he thrust 
the conversation out of his mind 

He talked on, unbelievably happy at her 
nearness, her apparent content in his pres 
ence. His ambition to continue with the oil 





tr 
rt 
= 

who | 


Martin Me- 


ever, with nothing to 
stop them! He would 


forget all for her 

i) gladly; in that mo 

? en ment it seemed that 
\)p : not Mary, not any 
= r thing in the world 


- could come between 
them. And by her silence she must be feeling 
the same complete happiness. 


“7’D LIKE to keep on riding like this for 


ever—just us two.” 
“Yes, it’s it’s perfect, isn’t it?” 
“Gloria—Gloria, don’t keep your tea 
date.” 


“T’d love not to—more than anything in 
the world.” Her words seemed to remain 
suspended in the quiet sunlit air for a mo 
ment. Then, ‘“ But—but I think one must 
always keep one’s word, don’t you?”’ 

“Aw, L suppose so.” 

Far down the road, in the one track fit for 
travel, appeared a big truck. He gave Little 
Nell more gas. “‘I won’t turn out into the 
rough. Little Nell’s too light to stand it. 
That truck can take it better than I.” 

[he truck drew nearer, with no sign of 
turning, but Putty doggedly kept to the road. 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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ium 
is the word! 


Get ‘‘Mum”’ today at your store—25c and 50c. 


Whatever the social occasion, the question must 
be faced in preparing for it —‘‘How can we be free 
from the unfeminine odor of perspiration?”’ 

At the masquerade, at dances, the theatre, at 
card parties—the close atmosphere and your own 
activity inevitably bring on perspiration with its 
unpleasant odor to mar your daintiness and charm, 
to spoil the careful toilette—to embarrass you. 

**Howcan you prevent it?” ‘Mum’? is the word! 

Just a touch of ‘“Mum”’ under the arm- 
pits and wherever perspiration collects, 
then you are free from all body odors from 


morning till night. 





The new screw-cap 50c size contains about three 
times as much ‘‘Mum’’. See Special Offer. 

And here is ““Amoray’”—a wonderful Powder 
Perfume Talc. The finest Italian talc so skillfully 
combined with rare perfumes that the subtle, exotic 
fragrance lasts all day and evening. ‘‘Amoray’’ 1s 
to be compared to expensive imported talcs, and 
yet it is only 25c for a large container. 

Get ‘‘Mum” and ‘‘Amoray”’ at your 
store. Or see our Special Offer Coupon. 


MUM MFG. CO., 1100 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Makers 
“* Mum 


“Mum”’ is a dainty snow-white cream 
—so safe, so entirely safe, that careful 
women use it with the sanitary pack. 


~ Mum takes all 
odor out of 
perspiration 


<j a 


“ Amoray™ 
Powder Perfume—2 5 


Elder Flower 
Eye Lotion—7 5 


Evan 
Cucumber Jelly— 25¢ 


licate De 
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SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 11-2; 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
En rd 1s for es ed 
” m= 25« “Mum §0¢ **Amoray 25¢ 
Special Offer, a 25c jar of ‘Mum’ anda 25 
can of ‘‘Amoray’’ Talc for ONLY 0c postpaid 
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WHEN the village grocer recommended the first of the tinuing business growth and expansion has required 
57 Varieties to the housewives of your grandmother’s changes so vast that the housewife of your grandmoth- 
day, he said, “It is as good as it can be made.” er’s time would stand open-mouthed in amazement if 
The new ideal of purity, wholesomeness and goodness she could see the perfection of the Heinz Kitchens 
that made that first Heinz food so welcome. has never today. The increase of knowledge and experience, the 
once been sacrificed. Every one of the 57 Varieties is progress of modern science, invention and research . 
made as good as it can be made. To maintain this ideal have contributed their utmost to making the 57 Vari- 
unchanged throughout fifty and more years of con- eties as good as good things to eat can be made. 
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Sic Transit Gloria 


Continued from Page 108) 
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Nearer and nearer, until its vast, roaring bulk 
was towering above them. At the last mo 
ment its driver, imperfectly seen behind the 
wheel, evidently a young boy, slim of figure, 
with boyish hat pulled low and the collar of 
a slicker about his chin, made a desperate 
effort to turn aside. He gave the wheel a 
tremendous jerk; the huge 
body swayed and attempted 
to climb out of the rut. But 
the driver’s strength was not 
great, and the front wheels 
slipped bac k 
‘Idiot! said Putty, and 
verved Little Nell violently, 
racking her feeble frame al 
most to disruption. 


“HE landed with two wheels 
in the ditch, her side tilted 
against a smooth, clovergrown 
bank. Over the fence a cow 
looked at them curiously. 
Gloria was softly crying. But 
Putty was hardly aware of 
Gloria’s tears. For just at the 
moment he had veered so ab 
ruptly to the right he had 
become aware who the driver 
of the truck was. He vaulted 
over the door of Little Nell to 
the road. 

The driver. clutching the 
wheel tensely with one hand, 
with the other gave a tre- 
mendous jerk at the emer- 
gency brake. The huge, 
unwieldy mechanism refused to stop. The 
driver pulled and pushed frantically, with no 
success 

“Turn off your magneto,” megaphoned 
Putty desperately, through his hands 

The driver, obviously confused, made the 
necessary movement, and brought the truck 
to a slow stop. She then took off her hat, re 
laxed against the seat and began to fan her 
self 

“Thanks”—her breath came in little 
gasps. ‘You see—I got nervous, with an 
audience—and forgot how to stop it.” It was 
Mary 

It was Mary and she was driving his truck 
Phere it stood, unmistakably—painted blue, 
with one wheel red, for no reason that he had 
ever known; the others dirty black—carry 
ing a heavy load of oil 

And Mary. An enveloping raincoat, flop 
ping open at the knees, displayed khaki 
knickers. A streak of grease was on her left 

heek, towards him 

On her hands were the huge white cotton 


oves with brown wristlets which working 
en wear. She pulled them off, and with 
inds which appeared strangely small, coming 
m their bagging looseness, she began to 


pat her hair 
Mary! Where on earth are you going?” 

Mary wiped her damp brow, against which 
tendrils of dark hair clung. “They wanted 
some oil out at Martinsburg, so I just 
thought I'd take it out to them.” She spoke 
airily, as though driving the truck were one 
of her frequent occupations. 

“But you, Mary—you?” 

“Well, Mike couldn’t get away from the 
station, you see.” Her explanation was 
sparse. 


‘TUT what was the idea? Why all the 

rush? It wasn’t a life-or-death matter, 
you know.”’ The sternness in Putty’s tone was 
in direct proportion to the tenderness which 
he felt 

“Well, it was this way, you see: The in 
spector sort of happened in, and Mike 
wanted ” 

“Gosh!” said Putty. “Whew! The in 
spector! Hard as nails!” 

He saw it all now. It was just as clear as a 
window with daylight streaming through it 
rhe inspector had been due. And he, Putty, 
had promised to phone at three, and then he 
had forgotten. He had fallen down on his 
job—just then, when the inspector was there 
Of course Mike was worried. Why, it would 
probably have cost him his job 

And then Mary—Mary had stepped into 
the breach. She knew what it meant, and 
she had saved him. She had undertaken that 








tremendous task for him. Why, it was some 
thing that a girl could scarcely do. She had 
learned to drive the truck only a few days 
before. And she even made light of it, acted 
as though it were nothing. Wasn’t that just 
like her? Brave littlke Mary! Wonderful 
Mary Be spose you don’t care that I’m 
I’m shaken almost to pieces 
and probably injured and 
and late!” The plaintive 
voice came unexpectedly from 
his rear. Gloria! Why, he had 
almost forgotten her 


Gee!” he said 


H'! TURNED. Gloria had 
climbed out and was 
sitting on the tilted running 
board of Little Nell. Her hair 
was rumpled, her face was 
flushed. She sat there pow- 
dering away traces of tears, 
V\ and she was as vivid asa bit 
x of flaming sumac against the 
rusty framework of the little 


\ roadster and the remoter 

\ background of smooth, green 
\ ’ bank. 

She looked at him accus- 

Y ingly. ““I—I think the shock 

i has been too much for me. I 

a feel faint. I think—I think I 


need my tea.”’ One hand re 
XQ ceived her drooping head. 
“If you have to take her 


home,” said Mary, enthroned 

on the truck, “I can take 
the oil on to Martinsburg myself.” The 
slight emphasis on the word “‘her’’ was the 
only trace of superiority which Mary allowed 
to creep into her tone. 

“You could just run me in, and come back 
and pick up the truck here. It wouldn’t take 
more than half an hour,” entreated Gloria 
Her brown eyes looked at him pleadingly 
“You promised,” she whispered. 

Putty stood in the road and kicked in an 
guish at a clod. Was ever a fellow in such a 
mess? Every instinct told him that he must 
go on with Mary. Why, she had saved his 
job for him. He owed her everything. And 
yet, you could hardly leave a girl sitting 
there by the roadside, after you had just run 
her into the ditch; especially if she were a 
girl with a voice like golden bells, who wove 
a golden spell around the world and made 
you seem not just Putty Green, but a 
man, old, experienced, fascinating. Putty’s 
shoulders involuntarily squared at the 
thought It ought to be easy lo Say to Mary 





lightly: “I’ll just drive Gloria in first, Mary.” 
But, somewa it wasn t easy It seemed like 


betraying Mary; a1 he didn’t want to de 
that. What t 


N ARY wouldn't look around at him. Her 
pi lace was Straight ahead, so you could 
see the little crinkle that made her nose start 
one way and end the other, and the way 
her short upper lip protruded just a shade 
beyond the lower. He had always liked her 
profile; it was so sweet. If she would only 
look around. But she wouldn’t give him a 
glance, to help him out 

“I’m so terribly late now,” said Gloria 
softly. “And I do feel wretched.” 

“Mary. What—what do you think I'd 
better do, Mary?” 

Still she refused to give him that glance 
And that refusal meant more than her words 
when she said: ‘I can’t make up your mind 
for you. You'll have to decide for yourself, 
Putty.” 

His shoulders hunched over, he selected 
another clod for kicking. Of course he really 
ought to go with Mary. Gloria could take 
care of herself He could leave her there, 
leave her in the lurch—and never again have 
that warm look from her brown eyes, hear 
her say his name in that caressing tone 


He asked rather drearily: “‘ You couldn't 
drive yourself in, Gloria?” 
Gloria’s patience was failing her. “I! 


Drive this perfect tomato can?” One white 
foot stamped against the road. 

Putty looked at her in stupefied surprise, 
and she instantly realized her mistake 
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\ ELL-DRESSED FEET are 
most essential to women’s at- 
tire. Dresses are shorter and shoes 


are brought prominently to attention. 


You can have “Perfectly Beautiful 
Feet’’, stylish to the most exacting 
demands of Dame Fashion, and com- 
fortable to the point of luxurious- 
ness. 


“Foot Saver” Shoes for 1923-24 
meet the requirements of the most 
discriminating style followers. Thou- 
sands of best dealers sell them. 


Foot Saver Shoes 


“Foot Insurance 7) for the Future 










vour “Foot Saver” shoes we 
have prepared an unusually 
The title 


' +1 
attractive booklet 


‘ ] ) ” 
Pertectly Beautifu Feet 1S 
f i+ An tet 
le le ais mi 
( i n 
L) if 1! LOK 


but there are style 
hints in. dresses 
that will be helpful 


TO vou. 


Write for your 
copy today : We 
will promptly for 
ward it and tell 
vou where ‘Foot 
Savers’ may be 
purchased in your 
vicinity. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE COMPANY 
Vanufacturers 


429 East Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Where Real Shoe Styles Originate 





To aid you in the selection of 
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‘Van-toasting 


makes H-O better 


ORNBY’S oats (H-O) are the only 


pan-toasted oats. 
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A reflection of health 
and happiness. A dish 
of nourishing Horn- 
by’s Oats (H-O) each 
morning will help 
promote child health 
and happiness. 





Pan-toasting melts 


into H-O the essential fats of the whole-oat. 
This makes H-O more nutritious and more 


appetizing. 


In shining pans, over huge open fires, the 
whole-oats are actually toasted—in the old- 
fashioned way. While the live coals glow 
with an orange hue, you can almost see the 
rich grains grow better both in flavor and 


nutrition. 


The very aroma tells you that a richer flavor 
is being born—just as you can scent the 
creation of flavor when sliced bacon broils 
over an open fire. 


It needs only 10 minutes to cook HO—the 
most appetizing oatmeal you have ever eaten. 


Special trial offer. If your grocer does not 
carry H-O, send us 1oc for a regular 15¢ pack- 
age. With it send your grocer’sname. Address 
The H-O Cereal Company, Inc., Department 
“B”, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| want some more’— OLIVER TWIST 





Pan Toasted 
for FLAVOR 


REG. U. S.PAT. OFF. 


OATS 





Steam Cooked 
for HEALTH 
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Sic Transit Gloria 
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“Oh, I don’t mean that, of course. It’s an 
adorable car, and you know it—adorable, 
but a trifle temperamental.” 

Her brown eyes were upon him again. All 
their warm power reasserted itself. Her 
curved lips, soft and red, smiled at him. Her 
hair seemed a tangle of gold; her voice wove 
the old spell. Surely the silken bonds which 
held him to her tightened. He looked at 
Mary. She seemed to be calmly studying 
the western sky. In that moment the cup of 
oblivion, the cup which would make him for- 
get Mary, his work, all but Gloria, that cup 
was at Putty’s lips 

Involuntarily he took a few steps toward 
Gloria, till he was bending over her, looking 
down at her. 


_ LEASE,” she said, in a voice soft as a 

sigh. Her hand crept to his side,and her 
fingers, long and cool, closed over his wrist. 
Their pressure was firm. One finger insinuated 
itself beneath his sleeve and lay against his 
arm, where the pulse beat warmly, close to 
the surface. 

For a moment Putty stood there, the blood 
pounding in his ears, his heart a choking 
rhythm. Then he abruptly withdrew his 
hand. He felt himself growing red. “Mary 
wouldn’t have done that!” That was his 
first thought. And then: “That’s a bum 
way to get somebody to do what you want!” 
He backed off a few steps. 

Mary was sitting up there so quietly, not 
trying to influence him at all. And Gloria 
was doing everything she could to get him to 
do what she wanted. It wasn’t quite square. 
But wasn’t that what Gloria did all the time? 
She was so nice to you that you didn’t stop 
and think. She wrapped you around in a 
mantle of warmth and—and (the word tried 
to hide itself in his thoughts, but he pounced 
on it and dragged 
itout) and flattery, 
so you’d do what if 
she wanted. | 

Mary wasn’ tlike 
that at all. Mary 
could do some- 
thing —something 
hard—for you, and 
then pretend it was } 
nothing atall. He | 
felt a sudden sting- 
ing sensation at the 
back of his eyes 
when he thought 
of just what Mary 
could do. And 
Gloria—she 
wouldn’t even give 
up a silly little old 
tea date to help 
you, not even Ul 
your job depended 
onit. Why did she 
want to keep that 
tea date so badly 
anyhow? It prob 
ably was with 
Martin McKee. 


agin na whe 
words that he i 
had overheard 
flashed back to | 
him, ‘‘vamping 
Martin McKee.” \ 
Perhaps Rosa- | 
mund had been ! 
right afterall. Per- 
haps that was what 
Gloria was doing. 
She used other 
people to get what 
she wanted, and 
what she wanted 
was Martin Mc- 
Kee. Oh, it was 
all beginning to be 
so plain—so plain. And he had been such a 
fool. Suddenly the world in which he had 
been living seemed utterly hollow, hollow and 
false. All except for Mary, sitting up there, 
straight and true, erectly carved against the 
sky. Mary! She was the only genuine thing 
in his world. Mary! And he had been al 
most ready to forget her, to leave her and go 
with this other, Gloria, who wasn’t honest. 
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But, thank heavens, it wasn’t too late! 
He had almost betrayed Mary, insulted and 
betrayed her. But it wasn’t too late! 


IS hands were rammed decisively in his 

pockets, and his shoulders were squared, 
when he walked up to Gloria. “I’m sorry,” 
he said; “but I’ve got to go with Mary.’ 

Then, for the first time, Mary looked 
around at him. She gave him a smile, her 
old, adorable, trusting smile. Thank heavens, 
he hadn’t forfeited that smile 

Gloria rose Her face was tense with 
anger. “I’d rather walk every step of the 
way to town than touch this perfect rattle 
trap car of yours. I’ve been afraid it would 
explode every time we hit a bump. I’d 
rather handle dynamite.” 

Putty stared at her, and Mary, with her 
face ahead, appeared not to hear. 

Gloria continued furiously: ‘ You’ve 
spoiled my afternoon! You've ruined my 
tea date! Martin McKee will have gone! 
You’re nothing but a silly, stupid child, 
anyway !” 

“Tf you decide not to drive Little Nell, a 
street car will be along in twenty minutes 
that you can take,” said Putty icily, and he 
climbed onto the truck with Mary. He 
started the engine and bent over the wheel 
without a word. 

Slow, painful waves of anger and humilia- 
tion passed over him. Mary, beside him on 
the seat of the truck, was silent. What added 
humiliation, if she realized how he had been 
played with! Did she know that he had been 
used merely asa background for Gloria’s 
vamping of Martin McKee? Had she heard 
was it possible that she had heard when 
Gloria called him “silly child’’? 

He finally gained courage to glance at her. 
Would she be angry, indignant at the scene 

just passed; or 

worse, would she 

j look pityingly at 

| him, sorry for the 

| humiliation he had 

a been through? 

Her profile, pure 

and serene, was 

outlined against 

the western sky. 

Her forward look- 

ing glance was 

clear, confident, 

| untroubled. She 

turned and smiled 

! at him. “I’m sorry 

your sister’s friend 

had to drive her 
self home.” 

“Your sister’s 
friend!” So Gloria 
was that, to Mary 
She must have 
seen none of his 
deeper interest in 
her Evidently 
Mary suspected 
nothing of the 
agony, the humili- 
ation he had been 
through. To her, 
he was still the 
same Putty. 





E SEIZED at 
the idea. 
“You see,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘ Rosa- 
mund sort of asked 
\ me to look after 
Gloria while she 
was here, show her 
a good time. You 
see that, don’t 
| you, Mary?” He 
looked at her ques- 
tioningly, eager for 

her assent. 

Her clear gaze met his, without a shadow 
in its depth. “Yes; I think anyone could 
tell you were being nice to her for Rosa 
mund’s sake.” 

Some of the serenity of the quiet after 
noon, of Mary’s lovely face, stole over 
Putty. He reached over and took her hand. 
“You thought so, didn’t you, Mary?” 

“Oh, yes,” she breathed. 
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Two of these postures are wrong 
They affect your style and your health 





WRONG POSTURE 


—fatigue type 


HEN you undress tonight look in your 
mirror, and in thirty seconds you'll 
have the answer to that question. 

Yet, you will say, “I've always known 
that my figure wasn’t exactly right.” But 
what have you done about it ? 

With this page in your hand, let the 
mirror tell you which of these three figures 
is most nearly like yours. Even slight de- 
fects in posture may give you curves where 
there should be straight lines—or just the 
opposite. 

Through Spencer Corrective Corsetry 
you may attain your perfection of figure, 
the erect posture. 


7 7 y 


Leading health authorities have stated 
that only five out of every 1 
correct posture. 


women have 


These same authorities say that 70 out 
of every 100 women are wearing the wrong 
corsets, which are aggravating this condition. 

If you.wish to express your personality 
in the prevailing mode, your corset must be 
designed to give you perfect posture—your 
corset, created for you and you alone. 


CORRECT POSTURE 


—erect type 


Which is yours? 


Only the Spencer Designing System can 
give you such a corset. 


Let the Spencer Corsetiere 
Advise You 

Near your home is a Spencer Corsetiere 
—an intelligent, well-bred woman, trained 
in the Spencer System of corsetry. Only 
through her can Spencer Corsets be ob 
tained. They are never sold in stores. 

She is listed in your telephone book 
“Spencer Corsetiere.” A call will bring her to 
you ; and there in the privacy of 
your home she will take accurate 
measurements, and observe the 
characteristics of your figure. 

Then in our workrooms the \ 
Spencer designers will create a 
corset especially for you, giving 
your figure the support it needs, 


correcting any tendency to 











—lordosis type 


And when the corset is ready, the same 
Spencer Corsetiere returns to you to see 
that it fits and does what only a Spencer 
Corset can do. 

7 y r 

Spencer Corsets are priced within the 
means of cvery woman. Send for the 
Spencer Corsetiere. If you cannot find her, 
tear off the coupon below, sign it with your 
name and address, and mail it today to the 
Berger Brothers Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Surgical Supports 
We make supports forevery pur- 
pose upon physicians’ prescriptions. 

he designers in our Medical De 
partment have a training equiva 
lent to a course in dissection at a 


medical school of the first class 


A real opportunity for 


capable women 


eH Wh We shall b. ee 
faulty posture, and thereby im +4 nd eBrsaagciten 
proving your carriage, which is Mod ee” d t 
: , Made-to-fit 
the very foundation of STYLI se applica ; we accept wv 
; Bandeaux ect amas 60 seas te tines Cheung 
Every line, every seam, every i 
| Ma ( 4 5 ( t Sp ( 
bone in that corset is planned “°° | ; 
1e@asu e occuft 
to meet your needs, and yours the most . ' an ‘danhales 
alone can now b ré ng s to other 


SPENCER. CORSETS 


Coupon 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


ejuVveEno 


Cut Coupon Here 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY + 141 DERBY AVENUE ~» NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Please send me booklet “Your Corsets Especially Designed Your Name 


for You’’, and address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


Address 


If you would like to be trained as a Spencer Corsetiere yourself, please check square. 
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ERE’S Andy Gump in 

good old 348, ready for 
a merry Christmas with the 
kids. Andy, himself, just as 
you see him in the papers per- 
forming his side-splitting an- 
tics. Here he is for every 
kid—ready to do new stunts 
all day long, to create more 
laughs and make more fun 
for everybody. 


And while you’re getting 
Andy, get the rest of the 
Arcade cast-iron toys for the 
youngsters. How they’ll love 
the Yellow Cab—just like the 
big one it’s every kid’s ambi- 
tion to ride in; the Ford 
Sedan to go to the nursery 
grocery store with; and the 
dandy Fordson Tractor to do 
the heavy hauling for every 
play-builder and play-farmer. 








“hese toys are made of 
good, solid cast iron, strong 
and rugged. Painted in at 
tractive colors. They’re built 
to stand the man-handling 
only a kid could give them. 
No clockwork or springs. 
You know what that means— 
no ‘* Daddy fix.”’ 


® &) 

Andy Gump and his mates 
will give your kids a rollick- 
ing, jolly Christmas. They'll 
set them laughing and shout- 
ing and whooping. Put them 
down on your shopping list to- 
day, and look for them in the 
toy and department stores. 


ARCADE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Freeport, Illinois 





““Makers of cast-iron toys 
and hardware for 40 years.”’ 
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A Doll Ftouse for Small Folks that 
Any Grown-Up (san Make 


The upper hall is 13 inches across and has a 
real closet with hooks for the doll dresses and 
a shelf for bonnets. In this cozy hall grand 
Jather’s old-fashioned mahogany-stained 
chair is kept, cut with the jig saw from a 
cigar box. It is 5 inches high with a seat 


inches square, the sides and legs cut in one 
| firmly glued to the back and seat. 


} , ) 
Ll rug from bright bits of wool 


S *s 


HE dearest dream of a littk 

girl’s heart, especially at Christ 

mas, is to own a doll house 
lhe one pictured here and on page 
117 is complete in every detail. 

Fifty feet of a good quality bass 
lumber, at ten cents a square foot, 
was used for its construction, and this 
forms the largest item of expense in 
making. Cigar boxes furnished wood 
for the furniture, which is all sub 
stantially made. Many of the articles 
required in building it are left-overs 
found in almost every household. But 
one had to purchase all materials 
e following list would be sufficient 


li 
i} 
t 


ill « 
hogany iin for doors, stairs, et 
1 Small can (less than half pint) ol light 
oak stain for floors 
1 Small can (less than half pint) of mis- 
sion stain for dining-room furniture. 
Glass for windows 
Glue. 
scraps ol silk, cretonne, lace, Clas for 
furnishings 
Odds and ends of worsted and embroid 
ery floss for crocheting rugs. 
Small favors, suchas a bird cage, tele 
me, sewing machine, and talking 
chine; many ot wi may be pur 


t 
Dp ind 


I 


The base of the house was made 
first; this is forty-three inches long by 
thirteen inches deep, and these meas 

rements provide lora ledge ol onc 

inch across the front and each end of 
the house Ihe sides of house are cut 
twenty-four inches high; the back is 
cut and made after the rest of the 
house is all assembled 

[wo pieces of lumber forty and a 
alf 11h hes long and twelve ing hes 
vide are next cut for the second story 
and the attic floors In the center ol 
the second-story floor, at the back, a 
space eight inches long by four inches 
wide is cut, which allows for the stairs 


By Mary Grace RAMEY 


YT, and their plume 


i@d to the 


CR, and curtains 





ssnted 
pat nlead 


gingham, 


The bedroom, with its set of painted white 
furniture decorated in rose and blue t 
match the wall paper, is a dainty nook, 16 
inches across. Baby's bassinet, draped in 
white, stands conveniently by the bed. The 
curtains are of dotted Swiss tacked on small 
strips of wood before they are hung, while a 
bit of fringe makes a very pretty valance 


wer the curtains and conceals the tacks. 


in the hall. A keyhole saw is very 
useful for cutting all the openings, 
doors and windows. Of course all the 
windows and doors should be cut in 
the partitions before the actual work 
of building the house is begun. 

When the lumber is all cut the 
assembling of the house is the next 
step. It is well to glue all the edges 
of the lumber together, as well as to 
nail them. Put on the end pieces 
of the house, then fasten the second 
story and attic floors into position, 
placing the second-story floor twelve 
inches from the base, the attic floor 
ten and a half inches from the second 
story Do not put the roof or back on 
house until inside carpenter work in 
the main portion Is complete 

In the partitions | 
room and hall, ar 
ing room, arch 
the conventional doorways, 
give a more spacious air to the house 
These arches are eight inches high by 
four inches wide In the partitions 
on the second floor, doorways seven 
inches high by three and a half inches 
wide are cut, and doors made of the 
basswood, stained with mahogany, 
are hung with tiny brass hinges. The 
door knobs are bits of wood turned on 
the lathe and painted 

All door frames are finished with 
strips half an inch wide, cut from the 
cigar-box wood and tacked to both 
sides. All the windows are finished on 
the outside of the house in the same 
way, the strips being fitted on large 
enough to hold the glass in place 
Narrow strips tacked inside the win 
dows also he Ip to keep the glass secure 
and act as window sills as well 

For the roof two boards twenty-five 
inches long by twelve inches wide are 
cut and fastened in place with glue 
and nails, and a nine-and-a-half-inch 
support in the center of the attic floor 
is further used as a brace. 

The fireplace is put in before back 
is fastened to house The chimney 
measures twelve inches in height, and 
six inches in width at base. It is two 
inches deep, and the opening is three 
and a half by three and a half inches. 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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Are you making the most of your hair? Her 
seven pictures of the same girl showing her hatr dri 
in seven different ways. Notice how the various 
rangements change her appearance. 


The Wavy VOH ari ) Vour hair, ana lhe Way you ca 


-~ gf , , , th perp? ; tty ; 
for it, means the difference between lookin Quracti 


or just ordinary. 


Why you must 
have beautiful 
well-kept hair— 


to be attractive 


EAR your hair becomingly, always have it 

beautifully clean and well-kept, and it will 

add more than anything else to your attrac- 
tiveness and charm. 

Wherever you go your hair is noticed most 
critically. 

People judge you by its appearance. 

It tells the world what you are. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is simply 
a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you care for 
it properly. 

In caring for the hair, proper shampooing is 
ways the most important thing 

It is the shampooing which brings out all the 
life and lustre, the natural wave and color, and 
makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the 
harsh effect of free alkali which is common in 
ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, everywhere, 
now use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product cannot 
possibly injure, and it does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


If your hair is too oily, or too dry; if it is dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy; if the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to the 


REG. VU. 


ssed 


are 


ar- 


touch; or if it is full of dandruff, it 1s all due to im- 


yer shampooing. 


i 
Yo i will be if lighted to see how easy it is o keep 


veautiful when you use Mulsified 


The quick, easy way 


You will notice the difference in your hair eve 
before it is dry. It will be soft and silky in th 
water. The strands will fall apart easily, each 
separate hair floating alone, and the entire mass, 
even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the 
touch. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appear- 
ance of being much thicker and heavier than it 
really is. 

It keeps the scalp soft and healthy, the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or toilet 
goods counter, anywhere in the world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for months. 
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Bring home 
a box or two— 


Women find Kotex most convenient, both for their own use and that 


November, 1« 3) 


WOLE X | 









Regular Size, 12 for 65c 


Hospital Size, 6 for 45c 
(Additional Thickness) 


of guests. It is customary now to keep a supply always on hand. An 
excellent safeguard—and a real economy. 





For Kotex is cheap enough to throw away and easy to dispose of by fol- 
lowing simple directions found in each box. It solves a laundry problem. 
It provides comfort and insures poise. It completes milady’s toilette. 


Kotex is made from fine gauze and Cellucotton—the wonderful 
absorbent material which is so much more effective than cotton. These 
sanitary pads come in two sizes—Regular and Hospital—and have 
generous tabs for pinning. They are sold everywhere by good stores 
that serve women. 


The very first box of Kotex usually forms a new habit of comfort and 
standard of convenience. Bring home a box or two— 


Ask for them by name 


Copyright, 1923, Cellucotton Products Company, 166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; 51 Chambers Street, New York City 
Factories at Neenah, Wis. Canadian Office, No. 45 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 
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Kotex cabinets are 
now being distributed 
in women’s rest-rooms 
everywhere — hotels, 
office buildings, res- 
taurants, theatres, and 
other places—from 
which may be obtain- 
ed one Kotex with two 
safety pins, in plain 
wrapper for 10 cents. 
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The living room measures 12x16 inches. It boasts a piano made from a block of wood, with white paper, 


heavily inked, for the keyboard. 


A davenport, 7 inches long by 234 inches high and 2'% inches deep, has 


a tiny molding to give a professional finish. The floor lamp—6 inches high with a 1-inch base—was a cur- 


tain pole. Strong copper wire 


is used for frame of silk shade. Framed pictures are cut from magazines. 


eA Doll Ftouse for Small Folks 


Before the boards for the back of 
house are fitted into place all necessary win 
dows should be cut in them. 
then fastened to the house and chimney 
added. Just beneath each of the second-story 


end windows, 
strips of lumber 
five inches long 
by one inc h 
thick and one 
inch wide are 
securely fast 
ened and 
painted green. 
In these, small 
holes are bored 
for tiny arti 
ficial flowers 
lo build the 
stairway, plac 
the landing 
where grand 
father’s clock 
stands midway 
between the 
first and sec 
ond floors 
This should be 
three inches 
ice and ex 


tend the entire 


Complete in all details is this little house. 


SXZ inches, giving s 


driven through t/ 





brass lacks lt measure 
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glue and one-inch brads. The stairs from first 
floor to landing are made of pieces of lumber 
seven and a half inches long by two and a 
half inches wide. The steps, which are two 
and a half inches long by one inch wide, are 
one inch apart, 
glued, and fast- 
ened on with 
small brads. A 
similar set ex- 
tends to second 
floor 
All of the in 
side trimmingis 
painted white, 
the floors are 
stained, and 
the walls pa 
pered with 
light, small 
figured wall 
paper. The 
chimney and 
fireplace are 
covered with 
red and white 
brick paper, 
and the outside 
of the house is 
riven two coats 
paint, with 
a 





The dining room measures 12x10 inches, with high windows, 


The sideboard opens easily, as hinges are brads 
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A powerful motor directing 
all its power to suctioning 
up dirt. A brush, motor. 
driven, to pick up threads 





ie. 





ball -bearing motor 


that runs with pur- 


‘Ball-bearing motor -needs no oiling 


ring smoothness. 


and loosen caked grit. 


Superb construction in 
every detail. Unsurpassed 


in the efficiency of the 


double action that cleans 
cleaner | 





ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Distributed in Canada | 
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Hosier 


Trade-Mark 
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satisfactions of dressing well. 














Also Makers of 
Allen A Underwear 
Jor Me 


© 1923 The Allen A Company 
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know that your hosiery is un- 
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For 
this assurance women are 
turning more and 
more to “Allen A” 


Style that Wears 


Allen A Hosiery for all 
the family; for all occa- 
sions, in Silk, Lisle, 
Wool or Cotton. Full size 
and full length always. 
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THE ALLEN A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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The -Mdlander 


(Continued 


spasmodic way, or even isolated greatness, as 
in Abraham Lincoln, but never gentry except 
in imitations laughably pinchbeck 

To the McMillan view, Lena’s adventure 
with that dashing sculpture, half genius and 
half Grecian-shaped meat, Perry Venable, 
had placed her gentryship in jeopardy —dam- 
aged her as a McMillan; in fact, her infatu- 
ation for so conspicuous a barytone could not 
avoid being itself conspicuous; it “‘made 
talk,” and in answer to the talk she had an 
nounced her en Ther 
the face of the family’s formidable oppo 
sition, she made preparations for a clandes 
tine wedding, which Mr. Venable was unable 
to attend on account of his wife’s arrival from 
Poland. Thereupon, standing alone against 
the shock of heavy McMillan explosives, 
Lena’s impulsive loyalty in defending the god- 
like barytone led her to make an unfortunate 
statement: Great artists were not to be bound 
by the ordinary fetters upon conduct, she 
said, and this prelude not being accepted as of 
any great force and originality, she followed it 
hotly with the declaration that she had long 
been aware of the Polish lady’s existence. 


gagement to him 


T WAS in great part to this admission of 

hers that the unwitting Dan Oliphant owed 
the family’s consent to his suit for the 
hand of a McMillan. A McMillan who got 
herself talked about and then confessed, not 
in the manner of confession, but with anger, 
that she had not been deceived—such a Mc- 
Millan would conceivably do such a thing 
again, and a respectable barbarian bride 
groom might be the best substitute for those 
unfortunately obsolete family resources in 
times of youthful revolt, lettres de cachet and 
the enforced taking of veils. But, in good 
truth, Dan may have owed to Lena’s cel 
brated admission more than the family’s 
consent, for the family’s austerity of man 
ner toward Lena became so protracted an 
oppression that she was the readier to be 
pleased with anything as cheerfully different 
from that family as Dan was 

Without doubt, too, he owed it to this Mc 
Millan austerity that she did not write to 
him now and break her engagement with 
him. The Venable affair was two years past, 
but the austerity went on, unabated; Dan 
was at least an avenue of escape, and, as 
Lena had said to her brother, she was “‘a lot 
in love” with him. Yet she hesitated, angry 
with him because he could not offer what she 
wanted. So she wrote to him finally: 





You said you loved me. That isn’t quite easy 
lie. t W | let 
I’n 
I 
| 
e | 
r M be I 
} ind i 
talke 
It seems t i 
ldn’t h ¢ re r 
me with an} 
you wouldn’t have al 


lowed things to be as 
you say they are. A 
man can always do any 
thing he really wants 
to, and if you had really 
wanted—oh,I know it’s 
futile to be writing of 
that! You simply 
didn’t care enough, and 
I thought you did! The 
only thing for you to do 
is to cx once. We 
must settle what’s to be 
done, because I can’t 
go on in the state of un 
h ippiness I’ve suffered 


yme at 


since your last letter 
Maybe you can con 
vince me that you do 
care a little in spite of 
having forced me to 


give up what I counted on. If you do convince 
me, I suppose there’s no use putting off things 

I don’t want a large, fussy wedding. If we are 
going ahead with it, we might as well get it over 
n’t know what to do, I admit that; but I’m 


Your half-heartbroke 





LENA 
VIII 
TOT long ago there was found everywhere 
1 N in the Midland country a kind of wood 
then most characteristic of it, but now almost 
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disappeared, a vanishment not inexpressive 
of Nature’s way of striking chords; for the 
wood is no longer so like the Midlands as it 
But in the days when Ornaby Addi 
tion struggled in embryo, hickory still gr 
in profusion, and that tough and seasonec 
old sample of it, Mr. Shelby, withstood at } 
desk the hottest summer 
He permitted himself the alleviat 

of a palm-leaf fan, and when his open car 
riage came for him at a little before six 


was 


ral 


office 


years. 


in sé 


ck every afternoon, he ad 
coacl m in drive him out to the 
block pavement of Amberson B 
levard before going home; but on the day 
that began the hottest hot spell of the 
summer he forebore to indulge himself with 
this excursion, albeit he forebore somewhat 
peevishly. 

“We got to go straight home this evening, 
Jim,” he said, and added: “Plague take it!” 


negro 


1 
the cedar-b 


" ES, suh,” the coachman assented. “She 

lay it down she want me ca’y you home 
quick as I kin git you. I tell ’er bettuh not 
be too quick or I’m goin’ have me two nice 
dead trottin’ hosses. Hoss die same as a 
man, day like this, an’ it ain’t cool cff airy 
bit noon. Look to me like gittin’ 
hottuh, ’stid o’ simmerin’ down some, way 
ought to!” He distended one fat brown 
cheek in a slight distortion, producing a 
sound not vocal, but correctly interpreted by 
the horses as the call for an advance. Then, 
as they obediently off at a trot, he 
chuckled, for although he complained of the 
heat, he really liked it; and was not ill 
equipped for it in shapeless linen, a straw hat 
and slippers. “Tell me be’n 


sense 


set 


five, six whi’ 


men drop down dade right out in a middle 
the sidewalk today,” he said “Way it 
keepin’ up, they be mo’ of ’em befo’ mawnin’ 
Look at them hosses bustin’ out an’ lathun 


theyse’f a’ready, an’ I ain’t trot ’em a full 
square yit.’ 

“You needn’t push ’em on my account,” 
Mr. Shelby said. “I’m not in any hurry.’ 

““No, suh,” the colored man agreed laug! 
ing at some private thought of his own. “I 
guess you ain’t! But she said, hot or no hot, 
git you home early’s I could fix it.””. And 
then he laughed outright. 

‘Plague take it!’ Mr. Shelby said again, 
for what amused the coachman made the 
master all the more peevish. Unquestion 
ably he was a deeply annoyed old gentleman, 
in spite of the fact that he was the coolest 


looking human being up and down the full 
length of National Avenue nto which thor 
ougniare the carriage had turned 
| i i¢ mig \ r 
é Da ) 
ul 
elr coats over bare 
rearms, made the 
painful ways home 
vard from downtown, 
mopping fiery brows 
ind throats; other 
coatless citizens, ar 
rived at home, 


reclined melting in 
wicker rocking-chairs 
upon their verandas 
or lawns, likewise 
mopping as they 
melted; while beside 
them their wives and 
rhters in flimsiest 
vhite sat fanning 
plaintively. 


lay 
agau 





ERE and there 

the stout father 
of a family stood near 
his front fence and 
played a weak and 
tepid stream from the garden hose over his 
lawn, or sprinkled the street, while his chil 
dren, too hot to be importunate, begged life 
lessly to relieve him of the task. The leaves 
of the massed foliage that made the street 
a green tunnel hung flaccidly gilding in the 
sun that seemed to abate not at all as it ap 
proached its setting; the air drooped upon 
the people with a weight too heavy to let 


(Continued on Page 11¢ 
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them move readily, yet for breathing there 
eemed to be no air at all; and it had no 
motion, so that the transparent bits of paper, 
vhere the popcorn man or the hokey-pokey 
man had passed, lay in the street and on the 
idewalks as still as if they had been lead 
‘Seem like ev thing wilted down flat,” Mr. 
Shelby’s fat coachman remarked as they 
turned into the driveway at home. “Me, I 
reckon if you’s to take little slim string o’ 
cobweb up on the roof an’ push ’er off, she’d 
ill ri’ down on the groun’ same as a flatiron 
| fountain, Mist’ Shelby!” He laughed 
whip toward the 
ronze swan “That duck, let alone he 
ain’t got strenf ’nough to spout, he ain’t but 
jes’ hodly able to goggle his th’oat little bit.” 


ippily, and waved his 


HE swan was indeed put to it to ejecta 

faint spray, for all over the town the peo- 
ple were making such demands on the water, 
already low with the dry season, that the 
depleted river whence it came threatened to 
disappear unless the drought were broken. 
However, neither drought nor heat had to do 
with Mr. Shelby’s peevishness, which visibly 
increased when the carriage turned into his 
driveway; what made him frown so bitterly 
was the sight of his daughter, charmingly 
dressed in fabrics of gossamer weight, her 
hapely hands gloved in spite of the weather, 
and her hazel eyes bright under a hat of ivory 
lace. She was sitting upon a wicker bench on 
the big veranda, but when the lathered bay 
horses trotted through the driveway gate 
she jumped up and hurried to meet her 
father as he stepped out upon a stone horse- 
block near the veranda steps. 

“Papa!” she cried. ‘““You must hurry; 

e’re terribly late! I wouldn’t have waited 
for you, but I was afraid you wouldn’t go un- 
ess I took you.” 

“T wouldn’t,” he said grimly. “You bet 
your sweet life, I wouldn’t!” 

“Won’t you hurry?” she urged 

“What for? Ain’t I dressed up enough? 
All I’m goin’ to do is wash my hands.” 

“Then do,” she cried, as he moved to go 
ndoors. “ Please hurry!” 

‘“Never you mind,” he returned crossly. 
‘I don’t usually take more’n half a jiffy to 
just wash my hands, thank you.”” And as he 
disappeared he was heard to mutter, not 
without vehemence: “Plague take it!” 

\ few moments later he reappeared, not 
visibly altered except that his irritated ex- 
pression had become one of revolt. ‘Look 
a-here,” he said. ‘I don’t see as I’m called 
pon to promenade over there and join in 


ll ¢ 


vith all this high jinks and goin’s-on!”’ 


‘Papa 

‘I don’t mind an old-fashioned party,”’ he 
ent on I used to go to ple nty ol em in my 
me, but when all they got for you to do is 
sten to half the women in town tryin’ to 
uut-holler each other, why, you bet your 


ttom dollar I’m through!” 
‘But, papa - 

No, sir-ree!”’ he protested loudly. “ You 
can well as not go on over there without me. 
Why, just look at the crowd they got in there 
already.” 


H« WAVED his hand to the neighboring 
domain on the south, where the crowd he 
bitterly mentioned was not in sight but was 
indicated by external manifestations. Open 
family carriages, surreys, runabouts, phae- 
tons and “‘station wagons’’ filled the Oli- 
phants’ driveway, and, for a hundred yards 
or more, were drawn up to the curb on each 
ide of the avenue. Colored drivers sat at 
leisure, gossiping from one vehicle to an- 
other, or shouting over jokes about the hot 
weather. The horses dri oped, or, with heads 
tossing at intervals, protested against their 
checkreins—and one of them, detained in 
position by a strap fastened to a portable 
iron weight, alternately backed and ad- 
vanced with such persistence that he now 
and then produced enough commotion to 
bring profane bellows of reproof from the 
drivers, after which he would subside mo- 
mentarily, then misbehave again 

One of the coachmen decided to settle the 
matter and, sliding to the ground from the 
hot leather front cushion of a two-horse 
surrey, went to chide the nervous animal 


‘Look a-me, hoss!’’ the man shouted fiercely. 


“You gone spoil ev’ ybody’s pleasure. Whyn’t 
you behave youse’f an’ listen to music?” 
He pointed eloquently to the Oliphants’ open 
windows, whence came the sound of violins, 
a harp and a flute. “ You git a chance listen 
nice music when you stan’ all day in you 
stall, hoss? An’ look at all them dressed-up 
white folks goin’ junketin’. What they goin’ 
think about you, you keep on ackin’ a fool? 
Here, to clarify his meaning to the disturber, 
he gestured toward some young people, girls 
in pretty summer flimsies and young men in 
white flannels, who were going in through the 
gateway You thir body goi 
respect you, cuttin’ up that fool way? You 
look out, hoss, you look out! You back into 
my surrey ag’in I’m goin’ take an’ smack you 
so’s you won’t fergit it long’s you live.” 

Mr. Shelby, becoming more obdurate on 
his veranda, found this altercation helpful to 
his argument. “‘Why, just listen! That 
crowd’s makin’ so much noise I’d lose my 
hearin’ if I went in there. I won’t do it.” 

“But, papa,” his daughter pleaded, “it 
isn’t the people in the house who are making 
the noise; it’s that darky yelling at a horse. 
You’ve got to come.” 

“Why have I?” 

“Because you're their next-door neighbor. 
Because it’s a time when all their friends 
should go.” 


ror 
Iron 


anyooday @ 


* THY is it?” he asked stubbornly. 

“What they want to make all this 
fuss over her for,anyway? I guess, from what 
I hear, her folks didn’t make any fuss over 
them in New York. Just barely let ’em come 
to the weddin’ and never even asked ‘em to 
a single meal! I should think the Oliphant 
family’d have too much pride to go and get 
up a big doin’s like this over a girl when her 
family treated them like that!” 

“Please come,’ Martha begged. “ All that 
matters to Dan’s father and mother is that 
he is married, and they want their old friends 
to meet the bride and say a word of welcome 
to her.” 

“Well, J don’t want to say any welcome 
to her. Dan Oliphant hadn’t got any more 
business to get married right now than a 
muskrat; he’s as poor as one. I don’t want 
to go over there and take on like I approve of 
any such a foolishness.”’ 

“You’re only making excuses,” Martha 
said, frowning, and she took his arms firmiy, 
propelling him toward the veranda steps 
“You know how they’d all feel if their oldest 
neighbor didn’t go. You are going, papa.” 

“T won't,” he protested fiercely; then un- 
expectedly giving way to what at least ap 

ne 


peared to be superior physical force, 
descended the steps ‘Plague take it! 
said, and walked on beside hi daughte! 
without further resistance 
At the Oliphants’ open nt doors 

seemed to ste p into the breath of a furnact 
stoked with flowers Moreover, this hot and 
fragrant breath was laden with clamor, the 
conglomerate voices of two hundred peopk 


exhausting themselves to be heard in spite of 
one another and in spite of the music. 

“ Gee-mun-nently!”’ Mr. Shelby groaned, 
as this turmoil buffeted his ears. “‘ Why, this 
is worse’n a chicken farm when they’re killin’ 
for market. I’m goin’ straight home!’ And 
he made a serious attempt to depart through 
the portal they had just entered, but Martha 
had taken his arm too firmly for him to suc- 
ceed without creating scandal. 


HEAD taller than her father,she was both 
powerful and determined; and his resist 
ance could be but mome ntary She said 
“Papa!” indignantly under her breath; h« 
succumbed, indistinctly muttering obsolet 
profanity; and they went into a drawing 
room that was the very pit of the clamor and 
the flowery heat, in spite of generous floor 
space and high ceilings. The big room was so 
crowded with hot, well-dressed people that 
Martha had difficulty in passing between the 
vociferous groups, especially as many sought 
to detain her with greetings, and women 
clutched her, demanding in confidential 
shouts: “What do you think of her?”’ 
But she pressed on, keeping a sure hold 
upon her outraged father, until they reached 


(Continued on Page 12 












= t4 The 
well dressed bed 


What a difference it makes in the room! 
It’s like putting a fashionable frock on a 





woman, in place of a bungalow apron. 


Stevens Bed Spreads do transform a bed 

from a piece of furniture to a thing of beauty. 

You can get them in designs to harmonize 
| with any style of furnishing, including superb 
| period patterns for the most luxurious cham- 
| ber. In white or lovely pastel shades. 

Stevens Bed Spreads come in a wide range 

of prices. They include single 

and double spreads, hemmed, 

fringed or scalloped; with 

tuck-in or cut-out corners. 

Also sets with bolster tops to Y 


match. eX 


Look for the Stevens label on every cme. © 
£¢ 
spread. It lS YOUT ASSUTANCE OF quality. : ep y 
l a wall 


STEVENS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Fall River, Mass. 
Clarence Whitman & Son, Inc., 354 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Stevens 


Bed Spreads 
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the other end of the room; for there, in a 
trellised floral bower, with all the flowers 
wilted in the heat, Dan Oliphant stood with 
his bride and his father and mother. 

The reception party appeared to be little 
less wilted than the flowers, Mr. Oliphant 
and Dan, in their thick frock coats, suffering 
more than the two ladies; but all four 
smiled with a brave fixity as they had been 
smiling for more than an hour; and the three 
Oliphants were still able to speak with a 
cordiality that even this ordeal had been 
unable to exhaust 





HE bride might have been taken for a 
somewhat bewildered automaton, greatly 
needing a rewinding of its mechanism. In 
white satin, with pearls in her black hair, she 
was waxy pale under the rouge it was her 
habit to use, and she only murmured indis- 
tinguishably as Mr. Oliphant presented his 
guests to her. The faint smile she wore upon 
her lips she did indeed appear to wear, and to 
have worn so long that it was almost worn 
out; no one could doubt that she longed for 
the time when she could permit herself to 
get ridofit. Asa matter of fact, she granted 
herself that privilege when Mr. Oliphant pre- 
sented Miss Shelby to her; the smile faded 
to an indiscernible tracing as Lena found the 
statuesque amplitude of Martha towering 
over her; the small bride looked almost ap- 
prehensive. 
“T hope—I do hope you'll be able to like 
me,”’ Martha said, a little nervously. ‘‘I live 
next door, and I hope—I do hope you'll be 





In his discreet way | #23&: 22s 


he told her 


Ir had never occurred to her before. But in his dis- 
creet, professional way he was able to tell her. And 


she was sensible enough 


resentful. 


In fact, the suggestion 


great deal to her. 


It brought her greater 
assurance that adds to 


moreover, a new sense 


never been quite so sure 


* * * * 


Many people suffer in 
the same way. Halitosis 
the scientific term for un 
pleasant breath) creeps 
upon you unawares. Usu 
ally you are not able to de- 
tect it yourself. And, nat 
urally enough, even your 
best friends will not tell you. 

Fortunately, however. 
halitosis is usually due to 
some local condition 
often food fermentation in 
the mouth; something you 
have eaten; too much 
smoking. And it may be 
corrected by the syste- 
matic use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. 





For 
HALITOSIS 











to be grateful instead of 
he made came to mean a 


poise—that feeling of self- 


woman’s charm—and, 


»f daintiness that she had 
of in the past. 


Dentists know that this 
well-known antiseptic they 
have used for half a cen 
tury, possesses these re 
markable properties as a 
breath deodorant. 

Your druggist will sup- 
ply you. He sells lots of 
Listerine. It has dozens of 
other uses as a safe anti- 
septic. It is particularly 
valuable, too, at this time 
of year in combating sore 
throat. Read the circular 
that comes with each bot- 
tle.—Lambert. Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, 


U.S. A. 


| Martha gave Mr. Shelby’s arm a tug, un- 
| seen, and brought him unwillingly to face the 
| bride. “‘This is my father. He’s a new 
| neighbor for you too.” 

The old gentleman made a slight, hostile 
duck with his head. ‘‘Pleased to meet ye, 
ma’am,” he said severely. 

At that the bride seemed to be astonished. 
“What?” she said. 

“T bid you good afternoon, ma’am,” he 
returned, ducked his head again, and passed 
on as rapidly as he could. 

Martha whispered hurriedly to Dan “She 

is beautiful!’’ and would have followed her 
| father, but Dan detained her. 
“Martha, will you help us to get her to 
like it here?” he said. ‘‘ You see, she’s such 
an utter stranger and everything’s bound to 
seem sort of different at first. I’ve been hop- 
ing you’d let her be your best friend, because 
you—you'd . 

“Tf she’ll let me, Dan,” Martha said, her 
voice faltering as she continued. ‘“‘ You know 
that I’d always—I’d always want to ' 
She stopped, glancing back at Lena, 
whose own glance seemed to be 
noting with some interest the 
heartiness with which Dan still 
grasped the hand of this next 
door Juno. “T know she’s 
lovely !’’ Martha said; and 
| she moved away to overtake 
| her father, who had every 
| intention of leaving the 
| house at once, but found 
himself again balked by his 
daughter’s taking his arm. 


- HAT you so upset 

over?” he asked 
crossly. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter your face?”’ 

“Nothing, papa. Why?” 

“Looks as though you’re 
takin’ cold. It’s the heat, 
maybe. Let’s go.” 

“Not yet, papa.” 

“Look a-here,” he said. “I’m not 
goin’ to promenade out in that din- 
ing room and ruin my stomach on lemonade 
and doodaddle refreshments. It’s suppertime 
right now, and I want to go home!” 

‘*Hush!” she bade him. “‘It wouldn’t be 
polite to rush right out. Just stay a minute 
or two longer; then you can go.” 





use 


LISTERINE 


3 “But what’s the use? I don’t want to 
hang around here with all the fat women in 
| town perspiring against my clo’es. I hate 
| the whole possytucky of em!” 

“Sh-h, papa!” 








—= “T don’t care,” he went on with husky 
vehemence. ‘Nothin’ to do here except 
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stare at the bride, and she’s so little it don’t 
take much time to see her; she’s just about 
half your size—you made her seem like a wax 
doll beside you, and the way she looked at 
you, I guess she thought so too. Anyway, 
she does look like a wax doll. Looks worse’n 
that too!” 

“No, no!” 

“Yes, she does,”’ he insisted. “She’s got 
paint on her. Her face is all over paint.”’ 

“Tt isn’t paint. It’s only rouge.” 

“‘What’s the difference? It ain’t decent 
She paints. She’s got red paint on her cheek 
and black paint on her eye-winkers. Looks 
to me like Dan Oliphant’s gone and married 
a New York fast woman.”’ 

“Hush!” Marthacommanded himsharply. 
“People will hear you!” 
. “T can’t hardly hear myself,’ he retorted. 
“Never got in such a gibblety-gabble in my 
born days. I tell you she paints. Her 
mother-in-law ought to take her out to a 
washstand and clean her up like a respect- 
able woman. The Oliphant family ought to 
know what people’ll take her for, if they let 
her go around all painted up like that. If she 
was my daughter-in-law ——”’ 

But here Martha’s protest was so vehe- 
ment as to check him. “‘ Everybody will hear 
you! Be quiet! Look there!” 


HE caught her breath, staring wide-eyed; 

and, turning to see what had so decisively 
fixed her attention, he realized that the 
clamorous place had become almost silent. 
Old Mrs. Savage, leaning upon her grandson 
Harlan’s arm, had entered the room and was 
on her way to the bride. 

The guests made a passage for her, crowd- 
ing back upon themselves until there was an 
aisle through which she and Harlan slowly 
passed. She was in fine gray silk and lace; 
and her hair, covered only in part by the lace 
cap, was still browner than it was white. 
But she could no longer hold herself upright 
as of yore; a cruel stoop had got into the in 
domitable back at last, and she was visibly 
tremulous all over. The emaciation, too, of 
such great age had come upon her; the last 
few months had begun the final shriveling of 
everything except the self, but in her eyes 
that ageless self almost flamed—it had a kind 
of majesty, for its will alone and no other 
force could have made the spent body walk. 
Thus, among these people who had known 
her all their lives there was an awe of her, so 
that they had hushed themselves, silently 
making room for her to pass; and she was so 
frail, so nearly gone from life, that to many 
of them it seemed almost as if a woman al 
ready dead walked among them. They per 

ceived that she could never again do 

what she was doing today, nor could 

any fail to comprehend in her 

look her own gaunt recognition 

that this was the last time she 
would thus be seen. 

Slowly, with Harlan helping 

her, she went through the 

room, came to Lena, and 
stood before her, looking 
at her and making little 
sighing murmurs that told 
of the effort it cost her still 
to live and move. Then 
in a voice not cracked or 
quavering, though brokena 
little, she said: “I thought 
so! But you’re welcome.” 
Lena looked frightened, but 
Dan laughed and kissed his 
grandmother’s cheek, talking 
cheerfully. ‘Well, this 7s an honor, 
grandma! We hardly hoped you’d 
come out in all this heat. We certainly 
appreciate it, grandma, and we'll never for- 
get you thought enough of us to do it. It’s 
just the best thing could happen to us in the 
world.” 








IS free and easy full voice released the 

guests from the sympathetic hush put 
upon them by the apparition; they turned to 
one another again and the interrupted chat- 
ter was loudly resumed; but Mrs. Savage 
extended her right arm and with her gloved 
hand abruptly touched the bride’s cheek. 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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Honeymooning 
in the Alps 


. ] HEY ste pped out on the little balcony for their 
first look at the Alp in the moonlight 
“ They are wonderful,” she sighed. 


« 


Not so wonderful as you 


“and so beautiful,” she added, leaning against 
his shoulder. 

“Not so beautiful as you,” he added fervently. 
“You are always so complete, dear. Entirely aside 
from your pretty clothes—you always have such a 
flower-like skin, and there is a faint perfume about 
you too, like a flower-—” 

She glanced up shyly. “I like our honeymoon,” she 
said quaintly. 


For “Instant Beauty” 


- 
i weary well-dressed woman today realizes that she 
must pay as much attention to the appearance of her 
skin as she does to her costume. These are women who 
appreciate the Pompeian Instant Beauty Quartet. 
The Quartet consists of Day Cream, Beauty Powder, 
Bloom (a rouge), and Lip Stick. 

Apply according to the following order: 

Distribute the Day Cream over the skin, covering 
every exposed surface. It vanishes as soon as used, 
leaving a delicate coating as a foundation for powder 
and a protection against the weather. 

Apply the Beauty Powder next, distributing over 
face and neck with equal thickness. This powder is 
exceptionally soft and delicate, and adheres with 
remarkable tenacity. 

Next select the right shade of the Bloom and blend 
on the cheeks in the normal places. The Orange 
[int gives a more natural tone when blended with 
the Naturelle or Rac hel shade of Beauty Powde fF. 

Che Lip Stick gives the slightly heightened tone to 
the mouth that is called for by accentuating the color 
in the cheeks with rouge. It is of a natural tone and 
of a consistency neither too hard nor “salve-like.”’ 
Chisel-pointed end for easy, accurate application. 
Dainty telescoping gilt container. 


PompeIAN Day Cream (vanishing) 
PompeiAN Beauty PowberR 
PompeiaAn Bioom (the rouge) 
PompPeEiAN Lip Stick 25¢ each 
PompeiAn Nicut Cream (cold cream) 6oc per jar 
PompPeIAN FraGRANCE (a falc) 25¢ a can 


6oc per jar 
60c per box 
60c per box 
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GET THIS NEW 1924 
POMPEIAN ART PANEL 


*‘Honeymooning in the Alps’”’ 


and four Pompeian samples; 
sent for ten cents 


This newest and most artistic of the Pompeian 


irt panels is now offered for the first time to the 
f this magazine The picture, done in 
1 famous artist, has been faithfully re 
| -% rs that impart to the 
nalt very atmosphere of at Alpine night 
Abov t n of the panel is shown 
ts wutiful coloring. At the right appears a 
ill illustration, giving the form of the com 
piete pan | Actuals S$ 25xX7 inches. 
For ro cents we will send you all of these: 
1. The 1924 “‘Honeymooning in the Alps,” 
Beauty Panel as described above. (Would 
cost from soc to 7S$c in an art store 


2. Sample of Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing 

3. Sample of Pompeian Beauty Powder 

4. Sample of Pompeian Bloom (non-breaking 
rouge). 

5. Sample of Pompeian Night Cream. 


Clip the coupon now. 


Payneé AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ia 
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women generally have the white skin that 4 
is almost opaque In Its whiteness. 
» n S l n y can be ; 
§ wd s of thick : 
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Opeciall te en Beauté g 
TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND \ 
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A Powder and Rouge 
Chart 





a=. oes 






By Mme. JEANNETTE 






I have been asked many times about 







when to use certain tones of powder and ' 
rouge together. Though there are always 
exceptions, the following rules are safe to 
observe: : 





Pink-W hite and Creamy Skins 





The “pink” blonde, certain “bronze- i 






1aired”” women, and the brown-hairec 
I 1 1 the | ! 1, 






blue-eyed women with pink flesh tones 








can wear to advantage Flesh or Naturelle i" 
Powder at night—and in most cases use ib 
Vaturelle. The Medium shade of Pom- | 







peian Bloom is used. 











The ideal Spanish type has the creamy By 
skin that has been likened to “magnolia é 
blossoms.” 

The Naturelle or Rachel shades of Pom- - 
peian Beauty Powder—with medium - 
rouge—give the desired effect with this | 

5 


type of skin. 






The Olive Types s 
Gray eyes, hazel eyes, green eyes, or .° 





blue eyes accompany a light olive skin. 
It is a skin that may be very “neutral” 
looking, or may have the greatest vivacity 
of all. 

In the daytime this type should use the 
Naturelle shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder. Some of these women can use 
the Rachel shade; all of them require 
Rouge. The new Orange tint is the most 
effective for them. - 








ea + EET Bie “ 









The woman is fortunate who with the 
dark olive tone of her skin has a very 






clear skin. Rachel Powder was especially 






made for her. 






She may have a lot of “gold” color in 
her skin. If she has she will find that 
Pompeian Orange Bloom brings out the 





















warmth and glow that no other tone will. 6 

But if she has rather the more definitely 

“olive” tone she should use the Dark 
shade of Pon peian Bloom. 

rrer ,? , a 

The White Skin 

Certain auburn or red-haired women, 

| , and raven-black-haired 


some asn Diondes 




















2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


















Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1924 
Pompeian Art Panel, “Honey nit the Alps, 
and the four samples named in offer 
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any varied and 

delicious desserts 
may be prepared by 
simply alternating 
layers of plain and 
whipped Jell-O. 


‘Write for our new Jell-O book, 








'@SELL-O 


Americas most fa mous dessert 








“The American Offices, and jenesee Pure Toad G : 
e Amenaan ices and. Jactory of the Genesee Pure“ Jood Compa re at le Roy, Ne rk State. 
uh Canadian Clos and actors a Bridgeburg. Ontario Ny oud fp x = 
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Startled, Lena uttered a faint outcry, pro 
testing. “‘What—why, what do you mean?” 











Mrs. Savage was looking fiercely at the 
HT tremulous finger tips of the white glove that 
HH] had touched the rouged chéek. “She’s 
painted!”’ 
Dan laughed and patted the old lady’s 
1] shoulder. ‘‘You’d better go and get some 
iced coffee, grandma,” he said, and turned to 
his mother. “‘ Couldn’t we all goand get 
Hy something cold now with grandma? 
I don’t believe there are any mort 
people coming and Lena’s prett 
| tired, I’m afraid 
“T am,” Lena aid I 


really am.”’ She came clos¢ 
to him, pleading in a faint 
voice: “ For heaven’s sake, 
let me go up to my room 
and lie down. I can’t 
stand any more.” 
“Why, Lena 
“Please let me go, Dan.” 
“Why — but ——” he 
began. ‘‘ Couldn’t you stick 
out just a little longer? If 
we go to the dining room 
| with grandmalI think it mizht 
please her. Besides, if the bride 
disappeared at her own reception 
I’m afraid they might think m 
* Please, Dan!” 
“Well—but, dear " 
But Lena waited for no more argument; 
she made a gesture of most poignant appeal, 
slipped by him and went quickly out through 
a door that led into a rear hallway. Dan’sim 
pulse was to follow her, but he decided that 
his first duty led him in another direction, 
and joined his grandmother who was on her 
way to the dining room. When he had 
helped Harlan to bring the old lady iced 
cofiee and such accompaniments as_ she 
would consent to nibble, it was time to return 
to the drawing-room to say farewell to the 
guests; for, according to a prevalent custom, 
they could not depart without assuring him 
that they had enjoyed themselves 


J H! EXPLAINED to them that the heat 

had been too much for Lena, received 
their messages of sympathy for her and their 
renewed congratulations for himself, and 
finally, when they were all gone, ran anxiously 
upstairs to her. He found her lying face down 
ward upon her bed in her bridal gown, an at 
titude less of exhaustion than of agitation, 











though it spoke of both. Both were manifest 





too, in the disorder of her curled black hair az 

the wav one of her delicate arms stretche¢ 
pwa i the p | mp ha 
é i : ‘ 

W) el 

But , 

Ni n 

He tou | 
dear 

‘*Tired!’” she echoed, withdrawing her 


hand instantly. “‘ Zired/’”’ And with that 
she abruptly sat upright upon the bed, show 
ing him a face misshapen with emotion. 
What added to the disastrous effect upon her 
young husband was that her movement com 
pleted the disorder of her hair so that some 
heavy strands of it hung down, with the 
string of pearls, still enmeshed, dangling un 
heeded against her cheek. The picture she 
thus presented was almost unnerving to 
Dan, who had never seen a woman so greatly 
discomposed. His mother had wept heart 
brokenly when her father died, but she | 
kept her face covered; and he had no recol 
lection of ever seeing her with her hair in 
disorder 

“Why, Lena!” he cried. “What on 


earth 


= N' YTHING!” she said, and laughed pain 

4 N fully, satirizing the word. “ Nothing! 
Nothing at all!” 

“But, dear 

“Never mind!” She shivered, then sighed 
profoundly, and stared at him with curiosity, 
as if she were examining something un 
familiar. “So this is what it’s going to be 
like, is it?” she asked. 

“What?” 


she had 
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(Continued from Page 720) 
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“T mean this place. These people! This 
this climate!”’ 

But here Dan was touched upon his native 
pride. ‘Climate? Why, this is the best 
climate in the world, Lena! There isn’t any 
climate to compare with it! And as for this 
little warm spell just now, why, you see we 


do need some hot weather.” 
* Like 41) p= 

‘Why, certainly! You see this is the 
greatest corn belt in the country, 
dear. If it wasn’t fora stretch or 


’ 
vo o!l good corn-growlin 


ever n 
mer, the farmer 
vet 


half a crop, and there 
be a big drop in prospe rity 


“AND you’d rather have 

it hot like this, then?” 
Lena asked, seeming to 
find him increasingly 
strange. ‘‘ You want the 
farmers to grow their corn, 
no matter what happens 
to your wife?” 

“But, my goodness!” he 

cried, in his perplexity. “I 
don’t run the weather, Lena! 
It don’t make any difference 

how I might want it, the weather 
just is the way it is. Besides, we 
don’t mind it so much.” 

“Don’t you?” She laughed briefly, and 
shook her head as though marveling at the 
plight in which she found herself, wondering 
how she had come to it. “No, I suppose you 
were born and brought up to such weather 
I suppose that’s why you didn’t tell me about 
it before I came here. You probably didn’t 
realize what this deathly suffocating air 
might do to the nerves of a human being 


} } } 


who’s always lived near the sea And for 
your mother to make me stand hours in that 
oven, trying to talk to all those awful 
peopl aa 

“Lena!” Dan was as profoundly aston- 
ished as he was distressed “Why, those are 
the best people in town; they’re our old 
family friends, and I don’t know where in the 
world you'd expect to find better What 
fault could you find with ’em, dear? They 
were all so cordial and pleasant, and so anx 
ious to be friends with you, I thought you’d 
enjoy s 

“Ol yes! she cried **Enjoy!’ Ol ves! 

“What’s the matter with ’em? Were! 


their clothes 


The lothe e echoed desperat 
What I ire th 

Phe i 

() é ) 

B I . 

1) \l 

V | 


BR [ she leaned away from him as he would 
J have put his arm about het ‘Please 
don’t try petting me,” she said. “‘ You'll never 
be able to make me stand such peopl l 
couldn’t! It isn’t in me to.”’ 

“This is just a little spell you’ve got, Lena; 
it won’t last. In a few days you'll begin to 
feel mighty different, and then when you 
get to knowing mother a little better, and 
some of the younger people, like Martha 
Shelby ai 

‘Who's Martha Shell 

Ye met her and her tather tl atter 
noon,’ Dan explained. ‘Harlan and I gre 
up with her, and she’s one of the finest girls 
in the world. She’s always just the same 
cheerful, you know, and dependable, no mat 
ter what happens.” Then after a pause, 

You'll get mighty fond of her, Lena. Every 
body always does.”’ 

“Was she that great hulking thing with 
the dried-up little old father that said 
‘Pleased to meet ye, ma’am’?”’ 

Dan laughed uneasily. “Why, Martha 
isn’t ‘hulking.’ She’s a mighty fine-lookin’ 
girl! She’s tall, but she isn’t as t ill as I am, 
and she’s a 


Continued on Page 124 
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“Derltex 


Underwear that looks like silk and feels like 
silk but costsno more than fine cotton—which it is. 
Soft, flat-knit combed yarn of highest quality, 
enriched by stripes of artificial silk. In,white, pink 
or orchid. 


[his beautiful new underwear for wome! , ike 
17 = LJ | ! - | 
all Lawrence nderwear, 1s light-weight, elastic, 
absorbent and so easi y laundered Fits with glove 
like smoothness under the corset. All garments 
cut to insure correct size and perfect fit. 


Garments, both plain and with the “Perltex” 
stripe, supplied in union suits (round or bodice 
top), $1 to $2; and vests and bloomers, 75¢ to 
$1.50. 


1/1 Lawrence earme re knilled —different from the woven 
»” muslin pe. I ur dealer hasn't the particular é 4 


’ 4 i ’ ¢ Lawr 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Lowell, Mass. Est.1831 
E. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents, New York City 


2s 








LAWRENCE 


“Tailored Knit 
l ] 


{.DERWEAR 
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Sears 
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*“Home Sweet 
Home,’ a model 
house, replica of 
John Howard 
Payne’s boyhood 
dwelling, recently 
opened for exhi 

bition in Wash 

ington, D.C., and 
floored throughout 
with oak 





EasilyLaid 
The work may be 
done one room at 
a time, if desired, 
disturbing no 
woodwork exccpt 
the moulding at 
the baseboard 


AMERICA 
Is STILL 
SHORT 
Over ONE 
MILLION 
Homes. 


Literary 
Digest 


Put your flooring 
problems up to 
our experts. We 
will gladly serve 
you 


Oak FLOORING 


BUREAU, 
1053 Ashland Block 
| I 
i | The 
' 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
! Addré 
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BEAUTY 


; Girt oF EVERLASTING 





e* »O 


Modernize 


your home 
with 3/8 inch 
Oak Flooring 


laid right over the 
old softwood floors 


The thing that makes an 
old home look “down in 
the heel’’ more than any- 
thing else is the old soft- 
wood floor. It shows the 
wear of long-continued 
use, and doesn’t look 
modern. Nothing will 
make your cherished 
home more convincingly 
new than bright, beauti- 
ful floors of oak. 

Your floors are the 
most conspicuous detail 
in the room, and oak 
floors, reflecting Nature’s 
own beauty of grain and 
figure, becomethe founda- 
tion of room decoration, 
particularly in the new 
modern finishes, selected 
to suit your taste for 
color and harmony. 





Last Indefinitely | 
Why cover your floors 
with any artificial mate- | 
rial, expensive because 
temporary, when you 
can have Nature's per- 
manent floors of oak? 
You will be surprised 
how reasonably you can 
lay 34-inch oak over the 
present softwood floors 
less than the old floors, 

plus carpet. 


Better Health 

for all the family. Oak | 
floors are sanitary. Chil- | 
dren breathe clean air 
while playing on an oak 
floor, as there are no 
cracks to collect dirt and 
disease germs, while end- 
less sweeping is no longer 
necessary to keep the 
floors clean. . 

A booklet on the ad- 


! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

| 

| - 
vantages of oak floors, 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

J 





with colored plates of | 
the new modern finishes, | 
will be mailed you on re- | 
quest. Mail the coupon. 
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“She is that big girl, then,”’ Lena said with 
conviction. “I hope you don’t intend to ask 
me to see anything of er.” 

“But, Lena ——” 

“*She’s an awful person!” 

“But you’ve just barely met her,” he 
cried, his distress and perplexity increasing. 
“You don’t know ——”’ 

“She was perfectly awful,” Lena insisted 
sharply. ‘Do you have to let her call you 
*‘Dan’?” 

““Why, good gracious, everybody in town 
calls me ‘Dan,’ and Martha lives next door.” 

“T don’t see why you need to 
be intimate with people merely 
because they live next door,” 
Lena said coldly. “I suppose, 
though, in this heavenly climate 
you feel because a girl lives next 
door to you it’s necessary to 
let her hold your hand quite a 
little.” 

“But she didn’t hold my 
hand.” 


= IDN’T she? It seemed to 
me I noticed ——”’ 

“No, no, no!” he exclaimed 
quite persuasively. “I only 
wanted to stop her a minute to 
say I hoped she’d help make 
you like it here and be as good 
a friend to you as she’s always 
been to me.” 

“T see. That’s why you held her hand.” 

“But I didn’t ——” 

“‘Of course not!” Lena interrupted. ‘‘ Not 
more than five minutes or so! And she’s the 
one you especially want me to be friends 
with! I never saw a more awiul person.” 

“But what’s ‘awful’ about her?” 

Lena shook her head, as if in despair of him 
for not comprehending Martha’s awfulness. 
“She’s just awful,” she said, implying that if 
he didn’t perceive for himself why Martha 
was awful he hadn’t a mind capable of being 
enlightened. ‘I suppose you expect me to 
be intimate with her father too?” 

Dan laughed desperately. “‘I wouldn’t be 
apt to ask you to be particularly intimate 
with anybody his age, Lena.” 

“T hope not,” she said, and became rigid, 
looking at him with a cold hostility that was 
new to his experience and almost appalled 
him. “I was afraid you might intend to ask 
me to be intimate with your grandmother.” 

Dan seemed to crumple; he groaned, grew 
red, apologized unhappily: “Oh, Lord! | 
was afraid that’d upset you, but I kind of 
hoped you’d forget it.” 

“** Forget it’? When she did it before every 
body! Pawing me—croaking at m« % 

“Oh, Lord!” he groaned. “I was afraid it 
bothered you 

“* Bothered’ me! Is that your word for 
it?” 

‘Nobody else noticed it, Lena,” he went 
on. ‘Nobody except just our family ‘4 

“Oh, yes!” she said. ‘‘ The next-door per 
son you admire so much was one of those 
that took it allin. She was in at the death 
my death, thank you!” 
“TENA, you don’t understand at all. No- 

body thinks anything about anything 
grandma does. You see, she’s a good deal 
what people call a ‘privileged character’.”’ 

“* Privileged’? Yes! I should say she takes 
privileges perhaps!” 

“Oh, dear me!” he sighed. “Lena, you 
just mustn’t mind it. You see, she belongs 
to two generations back, and besides I sup- 
pose most people here wouldn’t know just 
what to make of your puttin’ artificial color 
on your face. For that matter, your own 
mother and sister used to be against it, even 
in New York, and probably people would take 
notice of it here a littlke more than they 
would there. I kind of hoped myself, when 
you got here mn 

“How kind of you!” she said. “Possibly 
some day you'll understand a little of what 
I’ve had to go through since you brought me 
to this place. Yesterday, when we got here, 
I thought I just couldn’t Jive in such heat. 
You’re used to it; you don’t know what it is 
to a person who’d never even imagined it. 
And in spite of the fact that I was absolutely 
prostrate with it, your mother informs me 





that she’s invited people to come and shake 
my hand and arm off for two hours in an 
oven. ‘Then, because I’m so deathly pale 
that I look ghastly, I use a little rouge and 
am publicly insulted for it; after which my 
husband reproves me for trying to look a 
little less like a dead person.” 


|B ps was miserable with remorse. “‘ No, no, 
no! I don’t mind your puttin’ it on, Lena. 
I didn’t mean to reprove you; I only ——” 

“You only meant to say your grand 
mother’s insult was justified.” 

“But it wasn’t an in 
sult, Lena. After you get 
to know grandma bet 


ter —— 
» \ “After I what?” Lena 
ty interrupted. 

-ar?, “You'll understand 


her better after you get 
to know her.” 

“After I what?” Lena 
said again. 

“T said - <9 

“Listen!” she interrupted 
fiercely. “‘ You must understand 
this.”’ There was a note of final- 
ity in her voice: “‘On absolutely 
no account must you expect me 
ever to go into that frightful old 
woman’s house, or to see her, or 
to speak to her, or to allow her 
to speak to me. Never!” 

“Qh, Lord!” Dan groaned; then rose, 
rubbed his damp forehead, crossed the room 
with a troubled and lagging step, and, upon 
the sound of a bell-toned gong below, turned 
again to his bride. 

“There’s supper. Mother said we’d just 
have a light supper this evening instead of 
dinner. Could you ‘is 

“Could I what?” 

“Could you wash your face and fix your 
hair up a little,” he said hopefully, yet with 
a warranted nervousness. “It'll do you good 
to freshen up and eat a little. Except the 
family there’ll be nobody there except 
except : 

“Except whom?” she demanded. 

“Well—except Martha,” he faltered 
“Mother asked her yesterday because she 
thought you’d—well, I mean except Martha 
and—and grandma.” 

Lena again threw herself face downwarJ 
upon the bed; and when he tried to comfort 
her she struck at him feebly without lifting 
her head. 





TX 


I ALF an hour later he brought her a tray 

a dainty one prepared by his mother, and 
set it upon a table close beside the bed 

“Here you are, dearie,” he said gay] 
* Jellied chicken, cold as ice, and iced tea and 
ice-cold salad. Not a thing hot except some 
nice crisp toast. You'll feel like running a 
foot race after you eat it, Lena.” 

She spoke without moving, keeping her 
face away from him: “Are those women 
still downstairs?” 

“Who?” 

“Your grandmother and that big girl 
the awful one.” 

“You don’t mean ——” 

“T asked you if they’re still in the house.”’ 

“They’re just goin’ home, Lena. Martha 
told me to tell you how sorry she is you feel 
the heat so badly. Won’t you eat something 
now, please, dear?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Please!” Dan urged. *“‘You’ll feel all right 
again if you'll eat something, and tomorrow 
morning we'll drive out to Ornaby Addition 
Then you'll feel like a-queen, Lena; becaus¢ 
it’s all yours and you'll see what it’s goin’ to 
do for us.” 

“Do you think it will get us away from 
here?” she asked in a dead voice. 

“Weil, by that time,’ Dan answered 
cheerfully, ‘I expect mayle you won’t want 
to get away.” 

“By that time,’” she said, quoting him 
dismally. ‘You mean it’s going to be a Jong 
time?”’ 

“Lena, I wish you’d just look at this tray. 
I know if you’d only look at it, you couldn't 
help eating. You'd ‘ 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Which Fork? 


Or Which Spoon? The variety of modern table equipment 
makes the service of any meal a delightful art. Here are some of 
the appropriate and distinctive pieces included in Community 






5 
— Icg (REAM FoRK 


; : Adam design illustrated 
Patrician design illustrated ‘ 


When the fruit is placed on the 


: " table beforehand, the spoon is laid 
hand, but laid on the right-hand above the plate. If the fruit is 


side of the ice-cream plate, and ae brought. in after the guests are 
passed with it. Ser of six $6.00 seated, the spoon is served on the ~~ 
right-hand side of the plate, 


Never placed on the table before- 





am . ne ae 
Off of six Pf.coO 





BUTTER SPREADER ; ’ 
The Salad Fork is the second from "4 





Adam design illustrated the outside. If fish is also one of 

Laid across the right-hand side of the courses, the Safad Fork is the 

the bread and butter plate. third from the outside left hand. 
Set of six $6.00 





Appropriate vr for Pastry. a a SS ys ra | 
Ss Set of six $7.00 








GRAVY LADLE 


Grosvenor design iliustrated 






Placed in the gravy boat ortureen, 
and served to each person in turn. 


Each $2.50 






¢ dish of sliced toma- 
toes, pineapple, fritters, poached 
egg, etc. The dish may be served 
by the hostess, or passed. £4), $3.00 















Our dainty booklet on Correct Table Service-edited by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont’s social secretary-may 
be had from your dealer, or from us on receipt of ten cents. Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, N.Y. 
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Al new degree of freshness and sweetness 








THE ROYAL GETS THE EMBEDDED DIRT 


RDINARY clean- 
ing methods can't . 
keep your rugs and 
drapes sweet and fresh. 






They remove only the 
surface soil and litter. 
Underneath this is em- 
bedded deep in your 
rugs, the worst dirt, and 
usually the most dirt. 
You can see it in the 
Royal jar-of-water 
laboratory test to the right. 

This embedded dirt must come 
out before any room can be really 
clean. It is musty and unwholesome. 
Germs swarm in it. Footfalls and 
draughts are constantly stirring it 
into the air. 


Removing the embedded dirt 


Even beating dislodges 
only a part of this embedded dirt. 
Sweeping simply stirs it up into the 


vigorous 


air. There’s only one way that it 


can be effectively removed — with 


powerful air suction, scientifically 
applied. 

Women everywhere who take 
good care of their homes keep them 
fresh and sweet with the Royal — 
the Electric Cleaner that gets ALL 
the dirt. The powerful suction 
of the Royal is so applied that it 
lifts the rug, opens up the nap, and 
sucks the embedded dirt, as well 
as the surface litter, into the bag. 
The wide Royal nozzle, with its 
long, protruding ends gets into cor 
ners and out-of-the-way places and 
does a thorough cleaning job. It 
will even clean hardwood and lino 


leum floors. It can not harm yout 


SURFACE LITTER 


EMBEDDED DIRT 


It cleans by air 


rugs. 
alone. 

With the convenient 
Royal attachments you 
can clean upholstered 
furniture, mattresses and 
hangings just as easily 
and thoroughly. So ver- 
satile are these attach- 
ments that with them 
you can also—quickly 
clean fireplaces, registers, 
drawers, and inside of automobiles. 


Easy to use—and built to last a 
lifetime 
The Royal won't tire you out. It 
is light in weight, easy to carry or 
roll around. The convenient trigger 
switch on the handle saves stoop’ 
ing to turn the current on or off. 


And so sturdily and simply is 
the Royal built that it will last a 


lifetime. Every part is guaranteed. 


It 1S practically troublepro yf. 


Ask for a demonstration 


You'll get a new conception of real 
cleanliness, freshness and sweetness 
in your home with a single demon- 
stration of the Royal. Clean one 
rug in any way you wish. Then 
ask the Royal dealer to send a 
Royal Man to clean this same rug. 
(No obligation on your part.) Note 
the amazing results. If you don't 
know the Royal dealer in your vi 
cinity, write us. 
THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ada by 


Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Manufactured in Car 


Also manufacturers of Royal Vibrators, Hair Cutters 


1 Royal Driers, and Royal Clothes Washer 


ROYAL 


‘The Electric Cleaner that gets ALL the dirt 


- % PrP. A. Geier Co.. Cleveland, O 
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The -NMGdlander 


(Continued from Page 124) 


“Oh, hush!”’ she moaned, and struck her 
pillow a futile blow. ‘Someone told me once 
that you people out here always were trying 
to get everybody to eat, that you thought 
just eating would cure everything. I suppose 
you and all your family have been eating 
away, downstairs there, just the same as 
ever. It makes me die to think of it. I’ve 
had delirium in fevers, but I never was delir- 
ious enough to imagine a place where 
there wasn’t some mercy in the 
heat. There isn’t any here; it’s 
almost dusk and hotter than 
ever. I couldn’t any more 
eat than if I were some poor 
thing cooking alive on a 
grill. What on earth do 
you want me to eat for?” 

“Well, dearie,”’ he said 
placatively, “I think it 
would strengthen you and 
make you feel so much bet- 
ter maybe you’d be willing 
to—to ——” He hesitated. 

“To what?” 

“Well, you see grandma’s so terribly 
old—and just these last few months she’s 
broken so—we know we can’t hope to see 
much more of her, dear; and so we make 
quite a little fuss over her when she’s able 
to come here. I did hope maybe you'd feel 
able to go down with me to tell her good 
night.” 


A THAT, Lena struck the pillow again, 
and then again and again; she beat it 
with a listless desperation. ‘Didn’t you 
understand what I said to you about her?” 

“Oh, yes; but I know that was just a little 
nervousness, Lena; you didn’t really mean 
it. I know you feel differently about it al 
ready.” 

‘““No!” she cried, interrupting him sharply. 
“No! No!” And then, in her pain, her voice 
became so passionately vehement that Dan 
was alarmed. “No! No! No!” 

“Lena! I’m afraid they'll hear you down 
stairs.” 

“What do J care!” she.cried so loudly that 
Martha Shelby, in the twilight of the yard 
below, on her way to the gate, paused and 
half turned; and Dan saw her through the 
open window beside him. ‘‘ What do / care!” 
Lena screamed. ‘What do I care!” 

“Oh, dear me!”’ he groaned, and though 
Martha hurried on he was sure that she had 
heard. 

“T don’t care!” 

“Oh, dear me!” he groaned again, and 
went to close the door which he had thought 
lessly left open when he came into the room 
But, to his dismay, 
heard Mrs 


the hall downstairs 


before he closed it he 
Savage’s still sonorous voice in 
“No, don’t bother him 
Harlan’s enough to get me home. But if J 
had a daughter-in-law with tantrums I'd 
mighty soon cure her.” 

At that point Dan shut the door hurriedly; 
and went back to the bedside. ‘Lena,’ he 
said in great distress, “if you won’t eat any- 
thing, I just don’t see what I can do.” 


" OU don’t?” she asked, and turned to 

look at him. “It seems to me nothing 
could be simpler. You know perfectly well 
what you can do.” 

“What?” 

“Take me out of this. Keep your promise 
to me and take me abroad.” 

“ But I can’t, dearie,” he explained. “You 
see I didn’t realize it was a promise exactly, 
and now it’s just out of the question. You 
see everything we've got is in Ornaby Addi- 
tion, and so = 

“Then sell it.” 

“What? Why, I wouldn’t have anything 
left at all if I did that at this stage of the 
work. You see sé 

“Then put a mortgage on it. People can 
always get money by mortgages.” 

Dan rubbed his forehead. “I’ve already 
got a mortgage on it,” he said. ‘“‘That’s 
where the money came from I’m workin’ 
with now.” He sighed, then went on more 
cheerfully. “But just wait till you see it, 
Lena. We'll drive out there first thing to 
morrow morning and you'll understand right 
away what a big thing you and I own to 
gether. You just wait! Why, two or three 







weeks from now—maybe only two or three 
days from now—you'll be as enthusiastic 
over Ornaby as I am.” He leaned over her, 
smiling, and took her hand. “Honestly, 
Lena, I don’t want to brag—I wouldn’t 
want to brag to you, the last person in the 
world—but honestly, I believe it’s goin’ to be 
the biggest thing that’s ever been done in 
this town. You see if we can only get the 
city limits extended and run a boule- 
vard out there “6 

But here she startled-him; she 
snatched her hand away and 
burst into a convulsive sob 
bing that shook every inch 
of her. ‘‘Oh, dear!” she 
wailed. ‘‘I’m trapped! 

I’m trapped!” 
This was all he could get 
from her during the next 
half hour; that she was 
“trapped,” repeated over 
and over in a heartbroken 
voice at intervals in the sob- 
bing; and Dan, agonized at 
the sight and sound of such 
poignantly genuine suffer- 
ing, found nothing to offer 
in the way of effective solace. 
He tried to pet her, to stroke her forehead, 
but at every such impulse of his she tossed 
away from his extended hand. Then, in 
desperation, he fell back upon renewed en- 
treaties that she would eat, tempting her 
with appetizing descriptions of the food he 
had brought, and when these were so unsuc- 
cessful that she made him carry the un- 
touched tray out into the hall, and leave it 
there, he returned to make further prophecies 
of the restorative powers of Ornaby Addition. 


( NCE she saw Ornaby, he said, she would 


be fairly in love with it; and he was so un 


- fortunate as to add that he knew she would 


soon get used to his grandmother and like her. 

Lena was growing somewhat more com 
posed until he spoke of his grandmother; 
but instantly, as if the relation between this 
cause and its effect had already established 
itself as permanently automatic, the sobbing 
again became convulsive; and Dan perceived 
that for a considerable time to come it would 
be better to omit even the mention of Mrs. 
Savage in his wife’s presence. 

Darkness came upon the room where Lena 
tossed and lamented, and the young husband 
walked up and down until she begged him to 
stop. He sat by an open window, helplessly 
distressed to find that whatever he did 
seemed to hurt her; for when he had been 
silent awhile she wailed piteously, “Oh, heavy 
ens! Why can’t you say something!”’ And 
when he began to speak reassuringly of the 
climate, telling her that the oppressive 
weather ‘fa little hot spell,’’ she 
tossed and moaned the more 

So the long evening passed in slow, hot 
hours, laden with emotions that also burned 
From the window Dan saw the family car 
riage return from Mrs. Savage’s; the horses 
shaking themselves in their lathered harness 
when they halted in the driveway to let 
Harlan out. He went indoors, to the library 
as usual, Dan guessed vaguely; and after 
awhile Mr. and Mrs. Oliphant came from the 
house and walked slowly up and down the 
path that led through the lawn to the gate. 


was only 


‘Eos, were “taking the air’’—or as much 
of it as there was to be taken—and, walk- 
ing thus together, the two figures seemed to 
express a congeniality Dan had never before 
noticed with attention, although he had been 
aware of it all his life. Both of them had re- 
tained their slenderness, and in the night 
were so youthful looking that they might 
have been taken for a pair of young lovers, 
except for the peacefulness seeming to be 
theirs. This emanation of a serenity between 
them suddenly became perceptible to their 
son as a surprising thing; and he looked 
down upon them wonderingly. 

There came a querulous inquiry from the 
bed. “What on earth are you staring at?”’ 

“Only father and mother. They’re out- 
doors coolin’ off.” 

““Good heavens! Cooling off!” 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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Meet 
The Blue Label Girl 


Symbol of home-grown flavor 


Au OVER the country there are women like her—women 
whose home-gardens and kitchens stand high in their affections. 


She typifies Blue Label Foods because it is her taste that Blue 
Label Foods must meet. 


She knows the thrill of tucking a little plant into the ground, 
of watching over it and helping it to grow into a great, sturdy 
vine, heavy with full, sun-ripened tomatoes. 


From such plants, grown with the care of a home-garden, come 
the tomatoes that give Blue Label Ketchup its home-grown flavor. 


She knows the time for picking. So do we. She knows the way 
to cook tomatoes lightly over a “back-of-the-stove” fire. That's 
the Blue Label way. She seasons delicately, she spices sparingly 
—to make the most of the tomato’s own ripe flavor. That is our 
secret, too. 


Your grocer sells you Blue Label Ketchup with the absolute 
guarantee that its flavor will please you or your money will be 


refunded. 


Send for our free booklet—‘'50 Ways To Use Tomato Flavor.” 
Address, 30 Curtice Street, Rochester, N.Y 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


KETCHUP 2d sauce 


: 
ake 


BLUE LABEL 
Ketchup and Chili Sauce 
“RECIPES 


Cucumber Baskets 


Peel three medium sized cucumbers, 
cut a piece from both ends of each, then 
cut in halves crosswise. Cut two pieces 


egg, one small onion, one-half cup cel- 


ery and Le es mage Sua . 

olives with pulp. Toss pie ly with three 
tablespoons of Blue Label Ketchup, and 

fill ree ng To with mayonnaise and 

a dash of paprika. 


Eggs 4 la Blue Label 


Place well-buttered bread-crumbs in 
the bottom of ramekins or custard cups. 
Sprinkle on a little 
put an egg on top of 
with salt and pepper and add a cae 
spoon of cream and two of Blue Label 
Tomato Ketchup to each egg. Cover 
with buttered bread-crumbs and a little 
minced parsley. Bake long enough to set 
the egg-whites and brown on top. 


Codfish Fritters 

To one large cupful of flaked fish add 
two cupfuls of raw paredandcut 
into small pieces. Cook fsh and potatoes 
together till the potatoes are very tender; 
then drain and mash. Add a tablespoon- 
ful of melted margarine or butter, a dash 
ot two of paprika and , and one 
well-beaten egg. Drop fy spoonfuls into 
boiling-hot deep fat and cook to a golden 
brown, like crullers. Drain on paper and 
serve piping hot in a wreath of parsley, 
with Blue Label Chili Sauce. 


St. Francis Dressing 


One hard-boiled egg; celery; green 
pepper; half cup Blue Label Chili Sauce; 
half cup mayonnaise dressing; one table- 
spoon white wine vinegar; two table- 
spoons oil; salt, pepper and cayenne. 
Chop one hard-boiled egg, add an 
equal amount of chopped celery and 
green pepper; then add other ingredients 
and salt, pepper, and cayenne to taste. 


Crab-Meat Cocktail 

Allow one-quarter > crab meat, cut 
in pieces for each cocktail. Chill andserve 
in cocktail glasses. Over this pourasauce 
made from four tablespoons of Blue Label 
Ketchup, one 


pro ok tablespoon 
finely chopped 
olives, one tea- 
spoon horseradish, 
and salt to taste. 


Pianta 
CHILISAUCE 

















The same pride you have in the selection of foods for 
your table, we have in the Walnuts we grow for you. 

Walnuts differ. Some have big, crisp, plump meats. 
Others have dark and shriveled ones. But we specialize 
in uniformly excellent kernels and want you to know 
about them. 

We growers in California, employ methods that are 
more scientific than those in use in France, China, Chile 
and Italy where “English” Walnuts are also grown. No 
“English” Walnuts come from England. 

We plant pedigreed trees and give them garden-like 
care. Our climate and soil are ideal for Walnut growing. 

Our co-operative association aids us in improving our 
product’s quality through better methods of cultivation. 

Then these Walnuts, grown 
in the most scientific way, are 





Dept 


*PECIAL OFFER (while they last The handiest 
~ loose-leaf receipt book ever designed. Includes strong, 
t set index cards, and 50 blank sheets 
pts. Size 6 x 8 inches. Lies flat, stays 
in any retail store, but y 
s than actual cost to us niy $1.00 t 
ur door. Includes a few of our choicest 





send 





fa y J en a $1.00 


M IST DIAMOND Walnuts—about 50,000,000 pounds 
4 a year are 1 in shells ut you can also buy these 
same de mus Walnuts shelled—just the kernels alone 
halves for table use and fancy dishes in glass jars 

topping mixed with pieces for filler and salads in 
Vacuum Packed th or to you with 


Bot a s wy 
parable DIAMOND fla and freshness intact 


The Kernel’s What Counts 


We Grow Them 


Al. 
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Big and Plump 


sorted by hand and by patented machinery to single out 
for you those with the best meats. 


Finally hundreds of Walnuts from each shipment are 
actually cracked by our trained inspectors to make sure 
that the kernels are truly fine. 

We call these best Walnuts our Diamond Walnuts. 
They are really good. In Diamond Walnuts the kernel’s 
what counts. 

So you can use Diamond Walnuts in your choicest 
dishes. They lend new and delightful flavor to salads, 
cakes, desserts, dressing for fowls, etc. In fact, almost any 
food is better with Walnuts added. 

As the price of Diamond Walnuts is usually about the 
same as for other Walnuts—surely it’s worth your while 
insisting that the grocer take yours from the famous 
Di. mond | illustrated below. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Purely Co-operative, Non-profit Organization of 4,074 Growers 
Our Yearly Production 50,000,000 Pounds 





Los ANGELEs, CALIFORNIA 


. 


DIAMOND cali WALNUTS 





Crackin’ Good Walnuts 


November, 19: 
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Treat. cite. 


Fruit Salad 


Canned peaches (in halves); sliced pine- 
apple; sliced oranges; Maraschino cherries; 
Diamond Walnuts 

Arrange individually, on lettuce leaves, 
three halves of peaches, two half slices of 
pineapple, half slice of orange with three 
cherries. Garnish with Diamond Walnut 
meats, chopped and whole, serve with 
mayonnaise salad dressing. Your favorite 
prepared dressing will be 





just as goo 
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(Continued from Page 126) 


“You're feelin’ better now, aren’t you, 
Lena?” he asked hopefully. 

“Better!” she wailed. “Oh, heavens! 

Dan rested his elbows on the window sill, 
and his chin on his hands. ‘“They’re comin’ 
in now,” he said after a while. ‘They’ve 
had their little evening walk in the yard to- 
gether. They nearly always do that when 
the weather isn’t too cold.” 

“Cold? I suppose this place gets just as 
cold in winter as it does hot in summer!” 

“Tt does get pretty cold here in winter 

ometimes,”’ the thoughtless Dan said with 
touch of pride. “Why, last February “ 

“Oh, heavens!’’ Lena wailed, and she be 
gan to weep again. 

About midnight she was quiet, and Dan, 
going near her, discovered that she drowsed. 
His foot touched something upon the carpet, 
and he picked up the string of artificial pearls, 
put it upon the table beside the bed, then 
tiptoed out of the room, closing the door with 
great care to make no noise. The house was 
silent and solidly dark as he went down the 
broad stairway and opened the front door to 
let himself out into the faint illumination of 
the summer night. It was a night profoundly 
hushed and motionless; and within it, in- 
closed in heat, the town lay prostrate. 


” 


IGHING heavily, the young husband 

walked to and fro upon the short grass 
of the lawn, wondering what had “‘ happened ”’ 
to Lena—as he thought of it—to upset her 
so; wondering, too, what had happened to 
himself, that since he had married her she 
had most of the time seemed to him to be not 
the Lena he thought he knew, but an inex 
plicable stranger. This wasa mystery beyond 
his experience, and he could only sigh and 
shake his inadequate head; meanwhile pacing 
beneath the midnight stars. But they were 
neither puzzled nor surprised, those experi 
enced stars, so delicately bright in the warm 
sky, for they had looked down upon un- 
counted other young husbands in his plight 
and pacing as he did. 

By and by he stood still, aware of another 
presence in the dimness of the neighboring 
yard. The only sound in all the world seemed 
to be a minute tinkling and plashing of 
water where the stoic swan maintained him- 
self at his duty while other birds slept; but 
upon the stone rim of the fountain Dan 
thought he discerned a white figure sitting. 
He went to the fence between the two lawns 
to make sure, and found that he was right; a 
arge and graceful woman sat there, leaning 

ver and drawing one hand meditatively to 
nd fro through the water 
Martha?” he said in a low voice. 


She looked up, said “Dan!” under her 
reath, and came to the fence Why, you 
or thing! You’re still in that heavy long 
at 

Am I?” he asked vaguely. “I hadn’t 
ticed.”’ 
‘‘Hadn’t noticed? In this weather 
“Tt zs fairly hot,” he said, as though this 


ircumstance had just been called to his 
attention. 

“Then why don’t you take it off?” 

“My coat?” he returned absently. “I 
don’t mind it.” 


“7 DO,” Martha said. “ You don’t need to 

bother about talking to me with your 
coat off, do you? It’s only a dozen years or so 
since we hid our shoes and stockings in the 
harness closet in your stable and ran off bare 
foot to go wading in the street after a 
hunderstorm. Take it off.”’ 

“Well ” He complied, explaining 
‘I just came out to get cool.” 

“So did I; but I don’t believe it can be 
done, Dan. I believe this is the worst night 
for sheer hotness we’ve had in two or three 
years. I haven't felt it so much since the day 
I landed in New York from Cherbourg, sum 
mer before last. I'll never forget that day!” 

“In New York?” he asked, astonished. 

“T should say so! I suppose I felt it more 
becanse I was just from abroad, but I think 
people from our part of the country suffer 
fearfully from the heat in New York, any- 
how.” 

“T believe they do,” he said thoughtfully. 
“And New York people suffer from the heat 
when they come out here. That must be it.” 





“Do you think so?” She appeared to be 
surprised. “I don’t see how New York peo- 
ple could mind the heat anywhere else very 
much after what they get at home.” 

“Oh, but they do, Martha! They suffer 
terribly from heat if they come out here, for 
instance. You see they don’t spend the sum- 
mers in New York. They either go abroad in 
summer or else to the country.” 

“Does she?”’ Martha asked quickly; but 
corrected herself. “Do they?’”’ 

“Yes,” he said, seeming to be unaware of 
the correction. ‘‘That’s why it upsets her so 
You set 

“Ves? 


“\ J] ELL ——” he said, hesitating. “It 

it does kind of upset her. It——’’ He 
paused, then added lamely, “It’s just the 
heat, though. That’s all seems to be really 
the matter; she can’t stand the weather.” 

‘She'll get used to it,’’ Martha said gently. 
“You mustn’t worry, Dan.” 

“Oh, I don’t. In a few days she'll prob- 
ably see how lovely it really is here, and she'll 
begin to enjoy it and be more like herself. 
Everything’ll be all right in a day or so; I’m 
sure of that.” 

“Yes, Dan.” 

“Of course just now, what with the heat 
and all and everybody strangers to her, why, 
it’s no wonder it makes her feel a little upset. 
Anybody would be, but in a few days from 
now ” He hesitated, and concluded with 
a somewhat lame insistence, “‘ Well, it’ll all 
be entirely different.” 

“Yes, Dan,” she said again, but there was 
an almost imperceptible tremble in her voice, 
and his attention was oddly caught by it. 

All his mind had been upon the suffering 
little bride, but there was something in the 
quality of this tremulousness in Martha’s 
voice that made him think about Martha in 
stead. And suddenly he looked at her with 
the same wonder he had felt earlier this 
strange evening when he noticed for the first 
time that emanation of serenity between his 
father and mother. For there seemed to be 
something about Martha, too, that he had 
known familiarly all his life but had never 
thought of before. 

There is indeed a light that is light in dark- 
ness, and these strange moments of revela- 
tion, when they come, are brought most often 
by the night. Daylight, showing too many 
things, may afterwards doubt them, but they 
are real and not to be forgotten. They are 
only moments; and yet, while this one had 
its mystic little life, Dan was possessed in 
part by the feeling, altogether vague, that 
somewhere a peculiar but indefinable mis- 
take had been made'by somebody not identi- 


hed to him. 


| peers ey R, here was matter more 
1 curious still; this thing he had all his 
life known about Martha, but had never 
realized until now, made her in a moment a 
woman new to him, so that she seemed t 
stand there, facing him across the iron fence, 
a new Martha. He had no definition in words 
for what he felt, nor sought one, but it was as 
if he found himself in possession of an ineffa- 
ble gift inexpressibly valuable, and shining 
vaguely in the darkness. 

This shining, wan and touching, seemed to 
come from Martha herself; and this newness 
of hers, that was yet so old, put a glamour 
about her. 

The dim, kind face and shimmering familiar 
figure were beautiful, he saw, never before 
having had consciousness of her as beautiful; 
but what most seemed to glow upon him out 
of the glamour about her was the steadfast 
ness within her; for that was the jewel worn 
by the very self of her and shining upon him 
in the night. 

“Martha 

“Yes, Dan?” 

“You’ve always been such a friend of 
mine, I-—-I—I’ve never said much about 
how I feel about it. L haven’t got anything 
I wouldn’t sooner part with, Martha.”’ 

“T hope so,” she said gently, and bowed 
her head in a kind of meekness. ‘I hope so, 
Dan, but ” She stopped. 

“But what, Martha?” 


” he said in a low voice. 


(Continued on Page 7} 












SYRACUSE CHINA 








HANKSGIVING—and all the 


friends 


family and 
are gathered for the feast. The table is 
the center of all eves. What pride the hostess teels 
when the table is set for such an occasion with 
Syracuse China! 

Festivities Over and guests departed, there IS no 
need to store away this precious china until the next 
“occasion ”’ demands the “best f OT torward.”’ [ n 
China 
It Is SOW ell made 


like old-fashioned “best china,’ Syracuse 
may be safely used at every meal. 
that it does not easily break, crack or chip. With 
ordinary care Syracuse China lasts a lifetime. 

But if you shou/d break a piece, it can be easily 
China 


And what a wealth of beautiful pat 


replaced. For every Syracuse pattern 1s 
open stock. 


terns from which to choose. 
The popularity of Syracuse China makes it difh- 


cult to fill all orders promptly. But the wait is well 


repaid in the satisfaction and the unusual service 


Syracuse China invariably gives its possessors. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
Syrac use, New York 
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For Chapped 
Hands and Skin 


“ JASELINE” Camphor Ice will 
take the bite from winter 
winds. Apply a little “Vaseline” 
Camphor Ice to the lips before 
going outdoors and liberally to 
your hands when youreturn. This 
will prevent the skin from be- 
coming chapped or roughened. 


“Vaseline” Camphor Ice— of re- 
fined Camphor and “Vaseline” 
Jelly, which you know so well — 
is the finest Camphor Ice. It has 
the healing as well as the soften- 
ing effect that soothes the chap, 
removes the roughness and re- 
stores the fineness of the skin. 
You should also use it for cracked 
lips and cold sores. Apply before 
retiring and note the result in 
the morning. 


“ 


Vaseline” Camphor Ice comes 
in metal boxes and tubes. Be sure 
you get the genuine. Look for the 
trade mark “Vaseline” on every 
package. Refuse substitutes. 


Have you seen the new Vanity 
Case size of “Vaseline” Camphor 
Ice? It is just the thing for your 
vanity case. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 


New York City 


Vaseline 


US.Pat.Of. 


CAMPHOR ICE 


17 State Street 





Send coupon for free booklet “Inquire Within’”’ 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., Cons’d, Dept. B. 
17 State Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Kindly send free copy of “Inquire Within” to 


Name 


A ddress 
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The -NGdlander 


(Continued from Page 129) 


“T’m afraid,” she said slowly, “your wife 
isn’t going to like me.” 

“Oh, but she will,” he returned, trying to 
put heartiness into this assurance. ‘‘She’s 
bound to. Why, everybody in the world 
likes you, Martha.” 

“No; I had the feeling as soon as I spoke 
to her that she never would, Dan. It was 
just a feeling, but I’m afraid it’ll turn out so. 
That doesn’t mean I won’t try my 
best to make her.” — 

“You won’t need to try. Of 
course just now she’s suffer 
ing so terribly, poor little 
thing i 

“Poor Dan!” Martha 
said, as he stopped 
speaking and sighed in- 
stead. ‘‘You never 
could bear to see any- 
body suffer. The trou- 
ble is it always makes 
you suffer more than 
the person that’s doing 
the original suffering.” 

“Oh, no. But I don’t 
know what on earth to 
do for her. Of course, in 
a few days, when she be- 
gins to see what it’s 
really like here, and I get 
her to understand more 
about the Addition———” 

He stopped, startled to hear his name 
called in a querulous little voice from an 
upstairs window. 

“She’s awake,” he said in a whisper. 

“Who on earth are you talking with out 
there?” called the querulous voice. 

“Good night,’ he whispered, moving 
away hurriedly; but, looking back, he saw 
that Martha remained at the separating iron 
fence, leaning upon it now; and he could 
feel, rather than see, that she was not looking 
at him, but that her head was again bowed 
in the same meekness with which she had 
said she hoped he prized her feeling for him. 

X 

TT°HE doleful bride remained in bed all the 

next day, prostrate under the continu- 
ing heat; in fact, it was not until a week 
had passed that she felt herself able to make 
the excursion projected by the hopeful 
bridegroom; and when they finally did set 
forth in Dan’s light runabout, she began to 
suffer before they reached the gates of the 
carriage driveway. 

“Oh, dear!” she said. “Is it going to be 
bumpy like this all the way? It hurts my 
back.” 

Dan apologized. “I’m sorry I didn’t have 
those holes in the drive filled up; [ll do it 
myself this evening. But here on the ave 
nue,” he said, as they turned north from the 
gates, ‘we'll have this fine cedar-block pave- 
ment for quite a good way.” 

“Oh, dear!” she complained. ‘It’s worse 
on the cedar-block pavement than it was in 
your driveway.” 

“Tt is a little teeny bit jolty,’”’ Dan ad- 
mitted. “‘ You see this pavement’s been down 
over five years now, but it’s held out mighty 
well when you consider the traffic that’s 
been over it—mighty well! It’s been one of 
the finest pavements I ever saw in any 
town.” 

She gave a little moan. “You talk as if 
what it has been were a great help to us now. 
It does hurt my back, Dan.” 

“Oh, it isn’t goin’ to keep on like this,” he 
assured her comfortingly. ‘‘The contracts 
are already signed for a new pavement. Six 
months from now this’ll all be as smooth as 
a billiard table.” 

“But we have to go over it today!” 









Be ys. AT’S why I thought the runabout 
would be pleasanter for you,” he said. 
“Our old family carriage is more comfortable 
in some ways, but it hasn’t got rubber tires. 
I hardly notice the bumps myself with these 
tires.” 

“I ao.” 

“Think what a great invention it is, 
though,” he said cheerfully. ‘Why, before 
long I shouldn’t wonder if you’d see almost 
everything that rolls usin’ rubber tires, and 
a good many such light traps as this with 


inflated ones like bicycles. If horseless car- 
riages ever amount to anything, they’ll get 
to usin’ inflated rubber tires, too, most 
likely.” 

“Oh, dear me!” Lena sighed. ‘“ Doesn’t 
this heat ever relent a /ittle?”’ 

He assured her that it did; that the hot 
spell would soon be over, and that she 
wouldn’t mind it when they reached the Ad- 

dition, which was on higher ground. 


—. “It’s always cool out at Ornaby,”’ 


he said proudly. “The mean 
level’s twenty-eight feet 
higher than it is in this 


\\ 
\ 
part of the city; and I 
\ never saw the day when 


you couldn’t find a 
breeze out there.” 
“Then hurry and get 
| there. It must bea ter- 
/ ribly long way. I don’t 
see any higher ground 
ahead of us—nothing but 
this eternal flatness and 
flatness and flatness. I 
don’t see how you people 
stand it. I should think 
somebody would build a 


y hill!” 
HE LAUGHED and 
told her that Ornaby 
wasalmosta hill. “ Prac- 
tically, it is,” he said. ‘‘ Anyhow, it’s a sort 
of plateau—practically. You see the mean 
level ——”’ 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed; and for a time 
they jogged bn in silence. 

He drove with one hand, holding over her 
with the other a green silk parasol, a perform 
ance not lacking in gallantry nor altogether 
without difficulty, for his young horse was 
lively, in spite of the weather; yet it is doubtful 
if strangers, seeing the runabout pass, would 
have guessed the occupantsa bride and groom. 

Beneath the broad white rim of Lena’s 
straw hat the pretty little face was contorted 
with discontent; while her companion’s ex- 
pression showed a puzzled discouragement 
not customarily associated with the expres- 
sions of bridegrooms. True, the discourage- 
ment passed before long, but it came back 
again after a little more conversation. Then 
it disappeared again, but returned when 
signs of capricious weather were seen in the 
sky. For it is new knowledge to nobody that 
the weather has an uneducated humor, and 
will as soon play the baboon with a bride 
and groom or with a kind cripple on an er- 
rand of mercy as it will with the hardiest 
ruffian. But at first Dan welcomed the hints 
of change in the southwest. 

“By George!” he said, nodding across the 
vast flat cornfields upon their left, for the 
runabout had now come into the open coun- 
try. “ There’s good news, Lena. Look over 
yonder. We’re goin’ to get rain, and heaven 
knows we need it. Look.” 


ly YNG the southwest horizon of cornfields 
and distant groves they saw a thickening 
nucleus of dark haze. Out of it clouds of ro- 
bust sculpture were slowly rising, muttering 
faintly as they rose, as if another planet ap- 
proached and its giants grumbled, being 
roused from sleep to begin the assault. 

“By George, that’s great !”” Dan exclaimed 
in high delight. ‘“‘That’s worth millions of 
dollars to the farmers, Lena.” 

But Lena was as far as possible from shar- 
ing his enthusiasm. “I believe it’s going to 
be a thunderstorm. Turn back. I hate 
thunderstorms. I’m afraid of them.” 

“Why, they won’t hurt you, Lena.” 

“They frighten me and they do kill people. 
Please turn back.”’ 

“But we’re almost there, dear. I think 
the rain’ll hold off, probably, but if it doesn’t 
we’d be more likely to get wet goin’ all the 
way back home than if we went ahead. I’ve 
got a tool shed out there we could wait under.” 

“A tool shed? With all the tools in it? 
That’s just where the lightning would strike 
first.” 

Dan laughed and tried to reassure her, but 
although they drove on in the bright sun- 
shine for a time, she became more and more 
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The -NGdlander 


(Continued from Page 730) 


nervous. “It almost seems to me you don’t 
want to do things I want you to. We should 
have turned back when I first spoke of it.” 

“Look, dear,”’ he said. * Just ahead of us 
there’s something you’re goin’ to be mighty 
proud of some day. It’s Ornaby Addition, 
Lena.” 

Before them the dirt road, grown with long 
grass between the ruts, had been widened to 
the dimensions of a city street as it passed 
between old forest groves of beech and elm, 
through which other wide, rough roads had 

] 


recently been cut. Beyond the woods were 


ome open fhe lds, where lines of stakes were 
driven in the ground to outline—apparently 
in a mood of overoptimistic prophecy—some 
scores of building lots and various broad 
avenues. But so far as could be seen from 
the runabout, felled trees and wooden stakes 
were all that proved Ornaby to be an Addi- 
tion and not a farm, though a few negroes 
were burning the remnants of a rail fence in a 
field not far from the road. And what made 
the whole prospect rather desolate was the 
malicious caprice of the weather—at the very 
moment that Dan stopped the runabout and 
waved his hand in a proud semicircle of dis- 
play, the first of the robust clouds passed 
over the sun and Ornaby lay threatened in a 
monstrous shadow. 

“Look, Lena!” the exultant proprietor 
cried. ‘‘This is Ornaby !” 


“ff IT?” she said desolately. ‘I do wish 
you’d turned round when I said. It’s going 
to thunder and lighten horribly, and I know 
I’m going to be frightened to death.”’ 

Then, as a louder rumble sounded in the 
sky, she shivered, clutching Dan’s arm. “I 
know that struck somewhere.”’ 

“It might have struck somewhere in the 
next county,”’ he laughed. 

“What! Why, look at the sky right over 
us. I never saw anything so awful.” 

Dan laughed again and patted her small, 
clutching hand soothingly. ‘It’s just a pleas- 
ant little summer thundershower, Lena.”’ 

***Little’!”’ she cried. “ Do you call storms 
like this ‘little’ out here?” 

For, in truth, Dan’s reassuring word was 
not well supported by the aspect of the sky. 
Above them hung what appeared to be a 
field of inverted gray haystacks, while from 
westward ragged, vast draperies advanced 
through a saffron light that suddenly lay 
upon all the land. A snort of wind tore at 
the road, carrying dust high aloft; then there 
was a curious silence throughout all the great 
space of the saffron light, and some large 


raindrops fell in a casual way, then stopped 

‘You see? said the cheery Dan. “That’s 
all we’ll get, likely enoug! I shouldn’t be 
surprised if it’d clear up 

Clear up’ Lena ned ncreduk 

I do believe you're raz) Oh, heavens 

And the heavens she thus adjured appeared 
heartily inclined to warrant heroutcry. Satan 
fell from the sky in a demoniat 
swoop of lightning, carrying 


darkness with him; wind and 
water struck the runabout to- 
gether; and Dan was fain to 
drive into the woods beside the 
road, while Lena clung to him 
and wailed. 


E TIED the trembling 
horse to a tree, and got the 
bride and her wrecked parasol 
under the inadequate shelter 
of the tool house he had men- 
tioned, but found little happi- 
ness there. A hinge had broken; 
the negroes had carried the 
door away to repair it; the roof 
leaked everywhere and was 
sonorous with the hail that fell 
presently with the heavy rain. 
At every bedazzlement of the lightning Lena 
gasped, then shrieked throughout the ensuing 
uproar, and before long whimpered that she 
was freezing. In fact her wet clothes, little 
more than gauze, appeared to be dissolving 
upon her, while the air grew cold with the hail 
Dan put his soggy coat about her, petted 
her and piled wet sticks together, saying that 
he would make a fire for her if he could 
Whereupon she wept and uttered a pa 
thetic laughter. ‘ Burn up with the heat one 


@ NATHALIE 





minute,”’ she said through chattering teeth, 
“and the next freeze to death if you can’t 
make a fire. What a place!” 

Of course Dan defended his climate, but 
his argument was of as little avail as were his 
attempts to build a fire with sodden wood 
and drenched matches. Lena suffered from 
the cold as expressively as she had from the 
heat, and forgetting that these changes in 
temperature had not been unknown to her in 
her own native habitat and elsewhere, she 
convinced herself perfectly that all of her 
troubles were put upon her by “the West.” 
Yet in this she was not so unreasonabk 
might appear; our sufferings from interior 
disturbances are so anxious to be mistaken 
for the results of inflictions from outside. 





HESE troubles of hers were not alleviated 

by two unfortunate remarks made by her 
young husband in the course of his efforts to 
hearten her. After one of the numerous 
electrical outrages, appalling in brilliancy and 
uproar, he said he was sorry he couldn’t have 
taken her to the old Ornaby farmhouse for 
shelter; and when Lena reproached him for 
not having thought of this sooner, he ex 
plained too hastily that the house had been 
struck by lightning and burned to the ground 
during a thunderstorm earlier in the sum- 
mer. After that, as she became almost 
hysterical, he straightway went on to his 
second blunder. “But nobody was hurt,” 
he said. ‘Nobody at all, Lena. There 
wasn’t anybody in the house; and anyhow I 
don’t believe the lightning’s really struck 
right near us during this whole shower. Why, 
it’snothin’ at all; I’veseen storms a thousand 
times worse than this. Only last summer I 
got caught out on a little lake north of here 
in a canoe, and pretty near a real tornado 
came up, with thunder and lightning that 
would make this little racket today look like 
something you'd get from a baby’s toy. We 
didn’t mind it; we just ——’”’ 

“*We’? Who?” 

“Martha Shelby was with me,” the incau 
tious Dan replied. “‘Why, you ought to’ve 
seen how she behaved, Lena. She didn’t 
mind it; she just laughed and kept on 
paddlin’ like a soldier. I honestly think she 
enjoyed it. Now, why can’t you ——” 

“You hush!” Lena cried. 

“But I only 

“Haven't I enough to bear? Be quiet!”’ 

E OBEYED, gazing out upon the tumul 
tuous landscape and wondering sadly 
what made her so angry with him. Then, all 
at once, beyond and through the mazes of 


tossing rain he seemed to see, however 
vaguely, the new Martha he had recog 
nized the night before; and the recollectio1 
of their strange moment together brought 
him another not unlike it now »somet 
mystic operated here; he felt again tl 


same enrichment, charged with an indefinite 
regret; and though the moment 
was no more than a moment, 
passing quickly, it comforted 
him a little. 

“There! Don’t worry!” 
Martha seemed to say to him 
So he said it to himself and felt 
in better spirits. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” Lena wept, 
huddling in a corner of the 
shed. ‘How this horrible old 
world does make us pay for not 
knowing what to do!” And 
when he turned to try again 
to soothe her, she shrank but 
farther away from him and 
bade him let her alone 

“But it'll be all cleared up, 
half an hour from now,” he 
® SARGENT said. “ You'll be warm as toast 

as soon as the sun comes out 
again, and then we’ll go over the whole Addi 
tion and see what’s what, Lena.”’ 

The first half of this prediction was amply 
fulfilled; Lena was indeed warm soon after 
the sun reappeared; but they did not inspect 
the Addition further. They went home, and 
a few days later Lena wrote an account of the 
expedition in a letter to her brother George 
Not altogether happy when she wrote, she 
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was unable to refrain from a little natural 
exaggeration. 

““You said to me once you’d like to come 
here to live. Read Martin Chuzzlewit 
again before you do. ‘Eden!’ That’s what 
the famous Ornaby Addition looks like! It 
isn’t swampy, but that’s all the difference I 
could see. We drove miles in the heat and 
choking dust and there wasn’t any- 
thing to see when we got there! 

Just absolutely nothing! 

People had been digging 

around in spots and cut- 

ting a lot of trees down 
and after a cyclone 
and cloudburst that 
came up while we 
were there he 
pointed out a post 
sticking out of the 
ground and showed 
the greatest pride 
because it had ‘47th 
St.’ painted on it! 
This was when we were 
driving out of the woods. 
He wanted to poke all over 
the dreary place looking at 
other posts and stumps of trees, 
but I couldn’t stand any more of it. 

“We had the most horrible storm I was 
ever out in, and it hailed so that after being 
ill in bed for a week with the ghastly heat, 
it got so cold I almost died, and then as soon 
as the cyclone was over it got hot again—it 
isn’t like ordinary heat; it gets hot with a 
sticky heavinéss I can’t express and the 
thermometer must stay up over 100 even at 
night—and as soon as we got home I had to 
go to bed, where I’ve been ever since—hence 
this pencil—and I’ve just escaped pneu 
monia! And during the cyclone when I was 
really ill with the nervous anguish lightning 
always causes me, he began telling me how 
wonderfully a former sweetheart of his be 
haved in a storm on a lake! It was his idea 
of how to make me not mind it. Of course 


he only meant to cheer me up—but really!” 


] 


" IS father and mother aren’t bad, I must 
say. They’re quite like him, goodlook- 
ing and full of kindness; his mother is really 
sweet and I like them both, though I'll never 
get used to hearing people talk with this ter 
rible Western accent. To a sensitive ear, it’s 
actual pain. The brother looks rather like 
Dan, too; but he’s pompous in a dry way 
and affected. Reads heavy things and seems 
to me a cold-hearted sort of prig, though he’s 
always polite Che father and mother read 
too. Their idea is Carlyle and Emerson and 
Thoreau—you know the type of mind—and 
Harlan (the brother) talks about that Eng 
lishman, Shaw, who writes the queer plays 
They say tl 
winter, but of course there’s no music here 
except something they brag about called the 
‘April Festival,’ when there’s a week of im 
ported orchestra and some singing. Pleasant 
for me!—one week in the year!—though I 
suppose you'll think it’s all I should have. 

“They meant to be kind, but they gave me 
the most fearful reception. I never endured 
such a ghastly ordeal. The weather was 
over 100 in the shade—and in crowded rooms, 
well, imagine it! The people were dressed 
well enough—some of them were rather 
queer, but so are some at home—but I wish 
you could have seen the vehicles they drive in 
and their coachmen! Slouchy darkies in old 
straw hats with long-tailed horses that get 
the reins under their tails—and fringed sur 
reys and family carryalls, something like 
what you'd see out in the country towns in 
Connecticut. 

“They have phaetons and runabouts anda 
few respectable traps, but I’ve seen just one 
good looking victoria since I came here. T hey 
don’t like smartness really; I believe they 
think it’s effeminate!”’ 


iey have two theaters open in 


i real head of the Oliphant family is 
an outrageous old hag, Dan’s grand 
mother, who behaved terribly to me at my 
only meeting with her—it will remain our only 
meeting! They’re all afraid of her, and she 
has a lot of money. Queer—I understand 
he’s tried to raise money for his Eden all 
over the town, but never asked the terrible 





grandmother. She doesn’t believe in it, and 
I must say she’s right about that! Rather! 
“How strange that any girl should do 
what I’ve done—and with my eyes wide 
open! I did it, and yet I knew he didn’t 
understand me. I ought to have known that 
he can mever understand me, that we don’t 
speak the same language and never will. I 
ought to have realized what it means 
to know that I must live days, 
SS weeks, months, years with a 
person who will never un 
derstand anything what 
ever of my real self!”’ 







ia ET I still care 
for him, and he 

is good. He does a 

thousand little kind 
things for me that 
do not help me at 
all, and the truth is 
most of them only 
irritate me. How odd 
it is that I write to you 
about not being under- 
stood—you who are seldom 
kind to me and often most 
unjust! Yet in a way I have al- 
ways felt that you do understand me 
a little—perhaps unsympathetically—but at 
least you give me the luxury of being partly 
understood. 

“Ves, I still care for him, but when I think 
of his awful Ornaby thing I sometimes 
believe I have married a madman. It is 
nothing, as I said—hopeless—a devastated 
farm—and yet when he speaks of it his eye 
lights up and he begins to walk about and 
gesture and talk as if he actually saw houses 
and streets and shops and thousands of peo- 
ple living there! If this isn’t hallucination, I 
don’t know what hallucination means. 

“But since our excursion to the place I’ve 
almost cured him of talking about it to me/ 
I just can’t stand it! And what is pleasant, 
I think he probably goes to talk about it to 
another woman. Already! A perfectly enor- 
mous girl seven or eight feet tall that he’d 
picked out to be my most intimate friend! 
Because she’s been his most intimate friend, 
of course. But I suppose all men are like that! 

“The heat did relax for a day or two—but 
it’s back again. Sometimes I can’t believe 
I am actually in this place—apparently for 
life—and I begin to hope that I'll wake up. 
I think even you would pity me sometimes, 
George.”’ 

XI 

N rHI minds of Mrs. pavage s neighbors 

across the street and of the habitual 

issers by , that broad plate glass window 

here it was her custom to sit for the last 
hour of every afternoon had come to bear the 
significance of a glass over a portrait. All 
long thoroughfares and many of even the 
shortest have such windows; and the people 
who repeatedly pass that way will often find 
the portrait window becoming a part, how- 
ever slight, of their own lives; but it will 
seldom be an enduring part, except as a fugi- 
tive, pathetic memory. For a time the silent 
old face is seen framed there every day, or it 
may be a pale and wistful child looking out 
gravely upon the noisy world. Then ab- 
ruptly one day the window is only a window 
and no more a portrait; the passer-by has a 
moment of wonder whenever he goes by, but 
presently may have his faintly troubled 
question answered by a wreath on the door; 
and afterwards the window that was once a 
portrait will seem to him a little haunted. 

Mrs. Savage’s window had been a portrait 
so long that even the high-school children 
who went homeward that way in the autumn 
afternoons noticed a vacancy behind the 
glass and missed her from the frame; but 
new seasons came and passed, and no wreath 
appeared upon her door. She had been so 
thoroughly alive for so many years that the 
separation of herself from life could not be 
abrupt, even if she wished it. She did not 
wish it, she told Harlan, one rainy night, as 
he sat beside her bed after bringing her the 
news that she was a great-grandmother. 

“T suppose it seems funny to you,” she 
said. “‘You must wonder why an old woman 
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soles and heels of 


LEATHER 


§ xe 
The tiny, fairy-stitched 


1 

\* 
mie \ Shoes in which he takes 
¢ his first tottering steps 


have soles of LEATHER. 

Doctors know, and so do shoe- 
makers, that there is nothing else 
that so lets little feet grow naturally 
and straight, that will give them the 
support they need and yet has the 
proper amount of ‘‘give.”” 

The leather that 
and heels of shoes, is composed of 
hundreds upon hundreds of tiny 
fibres. Nature tightly weaves these 
together, leaving the air spaces be- 
tween. The tanning processes pre- 
serve the natural resilience and elas- 
ticity of these fibres—make them 
even tougher than they were before. 


goes into soles 


Soles and heels of other materials 
often cause feet to perspire and get 
cold. Sickness is often the result. 
But leather really allows little feet 
to breathe — keeps them healthy and 
comfortable the year ’round. 


That is why for soles and heels 
for baby’s shoes, for his bigger 
brother's and sister’s and mother’s 
and father’s as well—nothing wears 
like leather—nothing gives the foot- 
comfort, makes shoes hold their 
shape and style the way leather does. 

There is nothing like leather— 
nothing can take its place. Be sure 
that when you get new shoes they 
have leather soles and heels. For re- 
soles and heels—insist upon leather. 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING 
LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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HERE is a world of satisfaction in the 

possession of a well chosen hall clock. 

That keen enjoyment may be yours, 
for among the many ‘“Colonial’’ Clocks are 
models appropriately priced that will blend 
perfectly with your present furnishings. 


To the home in which a ‘Colonial’? Clock 
tands in stately friendliness, it lends an air 
f good taste, culture, well being. The deep 
throated chimes, the rythmic ticking of a | 
mepiece of utmost precision, the art of the 
binet maker—these are things that make 
Colonial’’ Clock almost a personality in 
home. 





here is a “‘Colonial’’ Clock for every home. 
yur choice may be made from an extensive 
sortment which includes clocks in every 
eriod style. Sizes vary to suit all types of 
omes; prices vary accordingly. 


Send for this Book 
of Suggestions 


illustrates and de 
ribes ‘‘Colonial’’ 
locks in typical home 
irroundings. Free on 
equest. 


COLONIAL 
- MFG. CO. 


103 Colonial Avenue 
Zeeland, - Michigan 
Vorld’s Largest Manu 

turers of Hall Clocks 





Colonial Clocks are sold in the better furniture 
stores the country over 


COLONIAL 
CLO CKS_ 
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with nothing to live for would still want to 
live. I suppose you think it’s because I just 
want to eat a little more and to lie here listen- 
ing to that!”’ With a hand now become the 
very ghost of a hand, she gestured toward a 
window where the parted curtains revealed 
black panes slushed with noisy water by the 
strong west wind. “How you must wonder!” 

“Oh, no,” Harlan said, though she spoke 
the truth. “I don’t wonder at all, grandma.” 

“Yes, you do! How could a young person 
help wondering about such a thing? Year 
before last I could still go out for a little walk; 
last year I could only go for a drive in th 
afternoons. After that I could still get down 
stairs and sit by the window; then I couldn’t 
even do that, and could only hobble around 
upstairs; then I couldn’t even get into an- 
other room without being helped. And now 
for a month I’ve not been able to get out of 
bed—and I'll never be able to. No wonder 
you wonder I want to hang on.”’ 

“But I don’t,” he insisted. “I don’t in- 
deed.” 

“You do. What do you think I have to 
live for?” 

“Why, partly for your family, grandma. 
We’re all devoted to you; and besides you 
have your memories—I know you have many 
happy memories.”’ 


HE laughed feebly, but nevertheless with 

audible asperity, interrupting his rather 
stumbling reassurances. ‘‘‘Happy memo- 
ries’! Young people are always talking about 
‘happy memories’; and they think old peo- 
ple ‘live in their happy memories.’ I advise 
you not to look forward to spending your old 
age in that way. There’s no such thing, 
young man.” 

‘No such thing as a happy memory?” 

‘‘Not when you’re as old as I am,” she 
said. “You can only have a happy memory 
of something when you can look forward to 
something of the same kind happening again; 
but I can’t look forward to anything. Yet 
I still want to hang on!” 

Harlan laughed gently. ‘“‘Then doesn’t 
that prove you do look forward to something, 
grandma?” 

“No,” she said. “It only proves I still 
have a little curiosity. Id like to live twenty 
years just to prove I’m right about how this 
baby’s going to turn out.” 

The implication of her tone was grim wit} 
conviction— clearly she spoke of a baby who 
could not turn out well—and Harlan was 
amused by his own perception of a littl 
drama: His grandmother, clinging with difi 
( ulty to one extreme edge of life and proph« 

ying only black doom for this new perso 
wi » into life over tl 


had just crawled uy 


opposite extreme edge ‘I’m sorry vou fet 


10 


gloomy about that baby, grandn 
I’m rather ple ised, mysel! 
an uncle, and so far I haven’t 
een worrying about 
ture Don’t you think 
there’s a chance for him? 

‘*Not with such a 
mother and father,”’ the 
old lady promptly re 
plied. ‘Dan oughtn’t 
to have mixed with 
such a stock as that 
painted-up little photo- 
graph girl.” 

Harlan protested a lit- 
tle; coming to Lena’s de- 
fense at least in this detail. 
“ But I understand that the par- 
ticular foible of the McMillan family 
is the magnificence of their stoc k, as you call 
it, grandma. It seems they’re so proud of it 
they don’t think of much else.”’ 


Ki > \T’S always a sign a stock’s petered 
out. When people put a lot on what 
their folks used to do, it means they haven't 
got gimp enough left to do anything them 
selves. The minute I laid eyes on her picture 
I knew she came from a no-account stock, 
and when your mother gave her that recep 
tion everybody in town could tell right off 
what she was. Painted! That tells the story.” 

Again Harlan protested on behalf of his 
sister-in-law. “Oh, I shouldn’t make too 
much of that, grandma. A little rouge now 
and then ——” 












“*A little rouge’! the old lady echoed 
satirically. “She was plastered with it. 
That doesn’t make any difference though, 
because a woman that uses it at all is a bad 
woman and wants the men to know it.” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Tt’s so,” the old lady cried as fiercely as 
her enfeebled voice pe rmitted. “It’s the 
truth, and you'll live to see I’m right. I 
don’t want you to forget then that I told you 
so. You remember it, Harlan.” 

“Yes grandma,” he said placatively. “1 
will if ‘a 
5 DON’T int any ‘li about it. \ 

member what I’m telling you. She’s bad 
Mrs. Savage spoke so vehemently that she 
had to pause and let her quickened breathing 
become more regular; then she went on: 
“Look how she’s treated me. If she’d had 
the right stuff in her, she’d have been grate- 
ful to me for giving her a lesson. If she’d 
been just a foolish girl who’d made a mistake 
and painted herself because she wanted to 
look healthier when she met her new hus- 
band’s friends, why, she might have got a 
little pettish with me for showing her it was a 
mistake the way I did, but long before now 
she’d have forgiven me and thanked me for 
doing it. Not she! That was the last time 
I set foot out-of-doors; and has she ever come 
toseeme? She’s never been nearme. What’s 
more, she’s done her best to keep Dan from 
ever coming here. When he Aas come I know 
he hasn’t dared to tell her. Do you deny it?” 

Harlan shook his head. ‘No, I’m afraid 
I can’t, grandma.” 

“Do you know why she hates me so?”’ the 
old lady demanded. ‘It’s because she’s bad, 
and she knows I know it. People never for- 
give you for knowing they’re bad. And now 
she’s brought this baby into the world to 
inherit her badness, and you sit there and 
wonder I say the child’s bound to turn out 
wrong.” 

“Grandma!” the young man exclaimed 
laughing. “I only wonder you don’t take 
into account the fact that the baby is Dan’s 
too. Dan may be a rather foolish sort of 
person—in fact, I think he is—but surely 
you’ve never thought him bad.” 


"TVHE old lady looked at her grandson quer 

ulously. “Don’t be so superior, young 
man. That’s always been your trouble—you 
think you’re the only perfect person in the 
world.”’ And when he would have protested, 
defending himself, she checked him sharply 


and went on: “ Never min I’m talking 
about other things nov The trouble 


Dan is that he’s never seen any ing as 
really is and never | 


his life. He was that way ev 


be I remen 
ir ib« ) 
ackel 
i little Je oy. Heth 
he brackets wert pe 
and he thought the htt 
Je W boy iS peri 
When you rit Ze 
them bot e got int 
such a spasm olf crying 
he had to go hom«e 
bed.” 
“Ves,”’ Harlan said, 


smiling faintly; “1 re 
member. He was always 
like that.” 

“Yes, and always will be. So 


perfect, and it'll never get any 
I'd like to live twenty years 


; 


just to 


cipline. 
see the wrack and ruin that 


going to be 
made by these children born nowadays 
Their parents got hardly any discipline at 
all, and they won’t get any, so they'll never 
know how to respect anything at all. It 
only takes a little common sense to see from 
the start how this child’ll turn out. With no 
discipline or respect for anything, and with 
such a mother from a petered-out stock, and 
a father that hasn't got a practical thought 
in his head, you can just as well as not expect 
the child to be in the penitentiary by the 
time he’s twenty 
Harlan taughed, the old lady uttered a faint 


years old! Then, a 


) 
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he'll think this child of his is 
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Rich Bros.Cereal Co 





Even the Kiddies 
are delighted 
with the new flavor 


The deliciously different flavor in a 
dish of 3-Minute Oat Flakes is a 
real delight to the kiddies. This 
flavor surprised even the makers 
with its delicacy and sweetness. 
While perfecting a process for mak- 
ing a flake that would cook quickly, 
it was discovered that in the new 
method the flakes developed a rich, 
nut-like flavor. 

Bringing out to the very fullest 
extent the hidden sweetness and 
richness, the new and exclusive 
process also made the grain more 
digestible by dextrinizing the 
starches breaking down the starch 
cells in the oats. 

Give the kiddies all they want ot 
this easily digested deliciously 
flavored health food beginning now 


today 


A Hot Breakfast in a Jiffy 
[here is no tedious preparation re 
juired to cook 3-MinutTe Oat 
Flakes 

making it easy to give the kid 
dies a hot breakfast every morning 


A Pound 
for a Dime 
(Except in the Far West) 
3-Minute Oat Flakes gives the 
greatest cereal food value obtain- 
able. Try it today. Almost any 


it is all done in 180 seconds 


independent grocer can supply you. 


RICH BROS. CEREAL Co 
Cedar Rapids, la 
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For everyone—every day 


























UNEEDA BISCUIT is the 
world’s best and favorite soda 
cracker. It makes a delicious be- 
tween-meals bite for the children. 








SOCIAL TEA BISCUIT 
makes afternoon tea an oc- 
7 casion. Just sweet enough to 

be delicious. Keep a supply 
always on hand. 


GRAHAM CRACKERS 
and milk make a satisfying 
lunch for both grown-ups 
and children. The specially 
ground, real graham flour 
gives them their rich flavor. 





LORNA DOONE 
SHORTBREAD is 
delicious when eaten 
alone or with crushed 
or preserved fruits. 














b*. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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sound of laughter herself, not as if admitting 
that she exaggerated anything, however, but 
grimly: = 


“You'll see! 

“You're right about it this far,” Harlan 
said. ‘Dan already thinks the baby’s per- 
fect.” 

“Happy, is he?” 

“The usual triumphant young father. 
More triumphant than the usual one, I should 
say. He went whooping over the house till 
mother had to stop him and send him out 
doors to keep him from disturbing Lena.” 

“Yes; that’s like him,” the old lady said. 
“How queer it is; there are people who can 
always find something to whoop about, no 
matter what happens. Your grandfather 
was like that when he was a young man. 
Even when we were poor as Job’s turkey 
he’d burst out cackling and laughing over 
anything at all. I used to just look at him 
and wonder. Dan’s desperate for money, 
isn’t he?” 

Harlan coughed, frowned, and then looked 
faintly amused. ‘“ Yes, I should just about 
use the word ‘desperate.’ I think he is.” 


< E’LL not get any of mine!” Mrs. Sav- 

age said. “I’d not be very apt to help 
him anyhow, after the way his wife’s treated 
me. He wouldn’t listen to me; he would marry 
her, and he would throw all he had away 
on that miserable old farm. Now I guess 
he’s got nothing more to throw away.” 

“He’s got rather less than nothing now, 
grandma. The place wouldn’t sell for enough 
to pay the mortgages, and he hasn’t been 
able to meet the interest. Father managed 
to let him have a thousand dollars two 
months ago, but it didn’t go very far. The 
truth is, I think Dan’s begun to be a little 
out of his head over the thing; he had twenty 
teams hauling dirt while poor father’s thou 
sand lasted. Now he’s going to lose the place, 
and. I'd think it a fortunate misfortune, if 
I believed he’d learn anything by it; but he 
won't.” 

“No,” Mrs. Savageagreed gloomily. “ He’s 
like his grandfather, but he hasn’t got a wife 
to watch over him as his grandfather had. 
He’ll just be up to some new wastefulness.” 

“He already is,’ Harlan laughed. ‘“‘ You’re 
extraordinary, the way you put your finger 
on things, grandma. He’s already up to a 
new wastefulness.” 

“What is it?”’ 

“Horseless carriages,” Harlan informed 
her. ‘ Automobiles—‘/es autos,’ I believe the 
French call them now. Since old Shelby 
wouldn’t run a car line out to the farm, and 
the city council wouldn’t build a street to the 
city boundary, and the county wouldn’t im 
prove the road, Dan’s got the really magnif 
icent idea that his Ornaby place could be 
reached by automobiles. He believes if the 
things could be made cheap enough every 
body that’s going to live in Ornaby Addition 
could own one and go back and forth in it 
And besides, he expects to build some horse 
less omnibuses to run out there from town.” 


as E EXPECTS to?” Mrs. Savage cried, 

aghast. “‘ He’s just about to lose every- 
thing, yet he expects to manufacture horseless 
carriages and omnibuses?” 

“Oh, yes,” Harlan said easily. ‘‘ He doesn’t 
know he’s bankrupt! To hear him you’d 
think he’s just beginning to make his fortune 
and create great public works.” 

“Jehosaphat!” In a few extremities dur- 
ing her long life Mrs. Savage had sought an 
outlet for her emotions in this expression; 
and after using it now she lay silent for some 
moments; then gave utterance to a dry little 
gasp of laughter. “I guess it’s a good thing 
I’ve made a new will! Maybe this girl might 
have sense enough to clear out.” 

“Lena?” Harlan asked, for his grand- 
mother’s voice was little more than a whis- 
per, as if she spoke to herself; and he was not 
sure of her words. “Do you mean you think 
Lena might leave Dan?” 

“Tf he didn’t have any money, she might. 
What did she marry him for? She’s hated 
being married to him, hasn’t she? She must 
have believed he had money.” 

Harlan shook his head. ‘ No,” he said 
thoughtfully; “I don’t believe she’s mer- 
cenary. I don’t think that’s why she married 
him.” 


“Can’t you use your reason?”’ the old lady 
complained petulantly. ‘“Hasn’t she whined 
and scolded every minute since he brought 
her here?” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad as that, grandma.” 

“Your mother says she stays in her room 
for days at a time.”’ 

“Yes, she gets spells when she’s moody 
or at least just quiet,’ Harlan admitted 
“But she’s not always in them by any means 
She’s rather amusing sometimes, and sh 
seems to try to be kind to Dan.”’ 

“Oh, she ‘seems to try’?”’ Mrs. Savagi 
echoed. “ You seem to try to stand up for 
her. Do you like her?” 

Faced with this abrupt question, Harlan 
was somewhat disturbed. “Well, possibly 
not,”’ he replied honestly, after a moment. 
“No, I can’t say I do.” 

“T thought not. And does she like any of 
you?” 

“Well, she’s evidently rather fond of 
mother—and of father too.” 

“Who on earth could help liking them?” 
Mrs. Savage cried, and, in her vehemence, 
seemed about to rise from her bed. “Do 
you think that’s to her credit? She hates 
everybody and everything else here, and she 
nags Dan. That means she thought he had 
money, and she married him for it, and now 
she’s disappointed. Well, she’ll keep on being 
disappointed a good while, so far as my prop- 
erty is concerned. Then maybe she’ll have 
sense enough to leave him and give him a 
chance to get the woman he ought to’ve 
married in the first place.” 


ARLAN looked a little startled as his 

grandmother sank back, panting with ex 
haustion; the spirit within her was too high 
and still too passionate for the frail material 
left to it. The self of her was indeed without 
age, unaltered, and as dominant as it had ever 
been; though the instrument through which it 
communicated, her strengthless body, was al 
most perished out of any serviceableness. To 
her grandson there came an odd comparison 
It seemed to him that she was like a vigorous 
person shouting through an almost useless 
telephone that could make only the tiniest, 
just perceptible sounds; and he had an odder 
thought than this: When the telephone was 
entirely broken and silent would she still be 
trying to shout through it? She would be 
shouting somewhere, he felt sure. But what 
he said, rather sadly, was, “‘ Martha? I sup 
pose you mean Martha Shelby?” 

“Of course! Martha could make some 
thing out of Dan, and she’s never looked at 
anybody but him, and she never will. You 
needn’t expect her to, either, young man.” 

Harlan’s color heightened at this, and some 
shadows of sensitiveness about his mouth 
became quickly more visible. ‘Oh, no; of 
course I don’t,” he said quietly 

“‘She’ll never marry you,” the terrible old 
lady went on. “I know what you’ve been up 
to—I’ve had my eyes about me; but you'll 
never get her to quit thinking of Dan. And 
if this painted-up photograph girl takes her 
baby and goes away some day, things might 
have a chance to come out right. But you, 
young man’’—she stopped, beset by a little 
cough as feeble as a baby’s, yet enough to 
check her; and upon this the professional 
nurse who now took care of her appeared in 
the doorway and gave Harlan the smiling 
glance that let him know his call had lasted 

u 
long enough. XI 


HROUGH the rain, as Harlan opened his 

own gate, he saw in the direction of the 
house next door a line of faintly glowing ob- 
longs, swept across by wet black silhouettes 
of tossing foliage; and since these lighted 
windows at Martha’s were all downstairs he 
concluded that she must have callers; for 
when she was alone she went up to her own 
room to read, and just before nine o’clock Mr. 
Shelby put out all the lights of the lower 
floor. 

The old gentleman was sensitive about 
uselessly high gas bills, in spite of the fact 
that he was himself, to an almost exclusive 
extent, the company that produced the gas. 

In the vestibule at his own door, Harlan 
furled his umbrella, shook the spray from his 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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You might get your teeth 
clean with an ordinary brush, if 
you would also clean between 
your teeth with dental floss, 
clean the backs of your back 
teeth with cloth wrapped on 
your finger, and massage your 
gums with your finger tips. 

You will not take the time to 
do all this when you brush your 
teeth. The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush does it, with the least of 
effort, for you. 

The curved shape of your 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush per- 
mits the widely set, serrated (or 
saw-tooth style) bristles to reach 
and clean the crevices between 
the teeth. Ordinary brushes 
merely bridge over these crevices. 
The large end. tuft of your Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush reaches 
and cleans the backs of your back 


Sold by all dealers in the United States 


the sanitary yellow box. Thre« 


siz 


It does for you 
what you 
will not do ! 


es 





teeth. The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush gives mild and stimulating 
massage to the gums, if you will 
remember to brush away from 
your gums. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush has these distinctive and 
essential features—curved brush 
shape and large end tuft. The 
curve, size, and shape of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic brush handle, en- 
tirely different from that of any 
other tooth brush, make it easy 
for the widely spaced bristles, 
set serrated or saw-tooth style, 
to reach and clean the danger 
points in teeth that are often 
overlooked. 

Make sure of tooth cleanli- 
ness. Remember, a clean tooth 
never decays. See that your 
tooth brush comes in the sani- 


tary yellow boxmarked Prophy lactic. 


Canada, and all over the world in 


idults’, youths’, and children’s 


made in three different textures of bristles—hard, medium, and soft. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, FLORENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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© 1923, Florence Mfg. Co 
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What happens 
when you brush 
your teeth 


Brush your upper 
teeth downward. 


Brush your lower 
teeth upward. te 
The Pro- »hy-lac-tic 


Tooth Brush iscurved — 


tofit thejaw, like this: 





Instead of touching the teeth at a few points 
only, like this: 
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With the ordinary tooth brush, you cannot 
brush the backs of the teeth the same way that 


you clean the front, because the brush goes 


slantwise into your mouth, like this: 





EEE 
Non-tufted types of brushes cannot clean the 
backs of the back teeth, because the bristles 
cannot reach them. The bristles over-reach, 


like this 
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The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush does reach and clean the 
backs of the back teeth, like this: 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic handle is curved the proper 
way to reach the back teeth, like this: 
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THE 
MAGIC CRYSTAL 
BOOKLET 
describes a hundred im. 
portant housekeeping 
uses for 20 Mule Team 
Borax—and gives 
necessary valuable sig. 
gestions for successful 
methods of household 

hygiene. 

Sent free on request by 
PACIFIC COAST 
BORAX COMPANY 
100 WILLIAM STRE}!1 
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Mother’s Rules of Cleanliness 
were simple and successful 
Let experience tell you the important { 

things about housekeeping 


Your mother would never think of using soap and water without 
20 Mule Team Borax. It was the Borax with the soap and water 
that kept her clothes so white and her house so clean. 


20 Mule Team Borax has proven itself through the years to be PF 
Nature’s Greatest Water Softener and Cleanser. It prevents 
woolens from shrinking and colors from fading. It is a solvent 
and an antiseptic, and it should be used always when soap is used. 


20 Mule Team Borax is as valuable an addition to soap as soap is to 
water, and any grocer you buy soap from has 20 Mule Team Borax 


—Ask Him. 


Sold at Grocers’ Department Stores and Druggists’ 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY _ 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


“Soap and Water’ 
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waterproof overcoat, and was groping in his 
waistcoat pocket for the latchkey, when 
his mother unexpectedly opened the door for 
him from the inside. “I wads standing at 
a window looking out, and saw you come 
up the walk,” she explained. ‘“‘ Your mack- 
intosh looks soaking wet; you must be 
drowned! The doctor was here again awhile 
ago and says Lena’s doing splendidly, and 
the nurse just told me she and the baby are 
both asleep. Come into the library and dry 
off. Your father’s gone to bed, but he lit the 
fire for you before he went up. We were 
afraid you'd be chilled. How did you find 
mother?” 

“About the same, I should say.” Harlan 
hung his dripping overcoat upon the ponder- 
ous walnut hatrack, the base of which was 
equipped for such emergencies with a pair of 
iron soup plates in a high state of orhamenta- 
tion. Then he followed his mother into the 
library and went to sit by the fire, extending 
his long legs to its warmth, so that presently 
the drenched light shoes he wore began to 
emit a perceptible vapor. 

“You ought to have worn your rubbers,” 
Mrs. Oliphant said reproachfully; and then 
as he only murmured “Oh, no,” in response, 
she said in a tone of inquiry: “I suppose you 
didn’t happen to see anything of Dan?” 


. OT very likely! Not much to be seen 
between here and grandma’s just now 
except night and water.” 

“T suppose so,” she assented. “I thought 
possibly you might have gone somewhere else 
after you left mother’s.” 

“No.” But there was something a little 
perturbed in her voice and he turned to look 
at her. “Were you at the window on Dan’s 
account, mother? Are you anxious about 
him?” 

“Not exactly anxious,” she answered 
“But—well, I just thought——” — She 
paused. 

Harlan laughed. 

“Don’t be worried about it. I'll sit up for 
him, if you like. I dare say your surmise is 
correct.” 

“My surmise?” she repeated, a little em- 
barrassed. ‘What surmise?” 

“About how your wandering boy has 
spent his evening,” Harlan returned lightly. 
“T haven’t a doubt you’re right, and he’s 
followed the good old custom.” 

Mrs. Oliphant colored a little. “I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

“Oh, yes, you do.” 

“T don’t,” she protested, with a conscious- 
ness of manner that betrayed how well she 
understood him in spite of her denial. “I 
don’t indeed.” 

“No?” the amused Harlan said mockingly 
“You don’t understand that upon the birth 
of an heir—especially when it’s the first and 
a boy—it’s always understood by every good 
citizen of these parts that it’s the proud 
father’s business to go out and celebrate? 
Don’t worry, mother: Dan won’t go so far 
with it that he’ll be unable to get home. Even 
in his liveliest times at college he always kept 
his head.” 


“7M NOT exactly worried,” she explained 
with a troubled air. “I know young fathers 
usually do cut up a little like that; the only 
time in his life when your father didn’t seem 
to be quite himself was the night after Dan 
was born. I’m afraid he was really almost 
a little tight, and I gave him such a talking-to 
when I was well enough that he didn’t re 
peat it when you came along. But I haven't 
been worrying so much about Dan’s going 
downtown and celebrating a little, as you 
call it—he’s so steady nowadays and works 
so hard I don’t think it would be much 
harm—but I thought—I was a little afraid 


“ Afraid of what, mother?” 

“Well, he was so exhilarated, so excited 
about his having a son—he was so much 
that way before he went out, I was a little 
afraid that when he added stimulants to the 
tremendous spirits he was already in, he 
might do something foolish.” 

“Why, of course he will,” Harlan assured 
her cheerfully. ‘“ But it will only amount to 
some uproariousness and singing at the club, 


probably.” 


The -NGdlander 


(Continued from Page 134) 





“T know,” she said. “ But I’ve been afraid 
he’d do something that would put him in a 
foolish position.”’ 

“T shouldn’t have that on my mind if I 
were you, mother. There’s hardly ever any 
body at the club in the evening, and the one 
or two who'd be there on a night like this cer 
tainly wouldn’t be critical. Besides, they’d 
expect a little boisterousness from him, under 
the circumstances.” 

“T know; I know,” she said, but neither 
her tone nor her expression denoted that his 
reassurances completely soothed her. On 
the contrary her anxiety seemed to increase; 
she had remained near the open door leading 
into the hall, and her attitude was that of one 
who uneasily awaits an event. 


" OTHER, why don’t you go to bed? 

I'll see that he gets in all right and I 
won’t let him go near Lena’s room, if that’s 
what’s bothering you.” 

“Tt isn’t,” she returned; was silent a mo- 
ment; then she said abruptly: “Harlan, 
would you mind going over to Martha’s?” 

“What?” 

“Would you mind going over there? You 
could make up some excuse; you could say 
you wanted to borrow a book or something.”’ 

“Why, it’s after half past ten,” Harlan 
said, astonished. ‘‘What on earth do you 
want me to go over there for, as late as this?” 

“Well, it’s why I am a little worried,” she 
explained. “I’d been standing at the win- 
dow a long while before you came, Harlan; 
and about twenty minutes before that I 
thought I saw Dan and someone else come 
along the sidewalk and stop at our gate. At 
any rate two men did stop at the gate.” 

“You recognized Dan?” 

“No; it was too dark and raining too hard. 
I thought at first perhaps it was you with 
someone you knew and had happened to 
walk along with. I went to the front door 
and opened it, but I could only make out 
that they seemed to be talking and gesturing 
a good deal, and I thought I recognized your 
cousin Fred Oliphant’s voice. I waited, with 
the door open, but they didn’t come in, and 
pretty soon they went on. I called ‘Dan! 
Oh, Dan!’ but the wind was blowing so I 
don’t suppose they heard me. Then I thought 
I saw the same two going up the Shelbys’ 
walk to the front veranda. They must have 
gone in, because a minute or so afterwards 
the downstairs windows over there were 
lighted up. Couldn’t you make some excuse 
to go over and see if it’s Dan?” 

Harlan jumped up from his chair by the 





fire. “It just might be Dan,” he said, frown 

ing. “I don’t think so, but : 

‘T’M SO afraid it is Mrs Oliphant ex } 
claimed I don’t like to bother you, and it 


may be a little awkward for you, going in so 
late, but you can surely think of some reason 
able excuse if it isn’t Dan. If it is, do get him 
away as quickly as you can; I'd be terribly 
upset to have him make an exhibition of him 
self before Martha—she’s always had such a 
high opinion of him.” 

“Ves, she has!” Harlan interrupted dryly 
as he strode out into the hall; and he added 
“T don’t suppose Lena’d be too pleased.” 

“She’d be furious,” his mother lamented 
in a whisper. She helped him put on his wet 
waterproof coat and continued her whisper: 
“‘She’s never been able to like poor Martha, 
and if she heard he went there tonight when 
she’s still so sick, she—she i 

“Ves, she would,” Harlan said grimly, 


finishing the thought for her. ‘‘ You might as 
well go to bed now, mother 
“No, no,” she said. “If it is Dan, I won't 


let him see me when you get back, but I just 
want to know he’s safely in. And try to 
try to 2 

“Try to what, mother?” he asked, pausing 
with the door open 

“Try to explain it a little to Martha. She’s 
always been such a good friend of his, and he 
needs friends. Try to keep her from losing 
her high opinion of him. She’s always 3 

“She has indeed!’’ Harlan returned with 
a wry smile. “I'll do what I can.” And he 
closed the door behind him as gently as he | 
could, against the turbulent wind 


(Continued in the December Home ‘Fournal 




























































































































































































paper 
products 


Say ‘‘A. P.W.’’ and You Are Safe 


Huge “Jumbo” rolls of finest tissue and 
crepe, for toilet papers and paper towels, 
from the A. P. W. mills, are placed on 
converting machines (as sketched above) and 
automatically cut and rewound into the 


} 


small rolls and packages for household and 


lity ““Satin Tissue’’ roll, 
- mark 


2500-sheet, extra qua 
all bear the A. P. W 
It IS a good thing to know a mark by which 
you can distinguish paper of good value, 
made under strict sanitary conditions. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 


For ten cents and wrapper from any A. P. W. roll, we 

will send, postpaid, beautiful doll, reproducing in three 

colors the original A. P. W. Doll character illustrated 
(on cloth ready to be stuffed). 
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MRS. GRACE HORCHLER, 4352 MICHIGAN 
AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


From 234 lbs. 
to 160 


The amazing story of Mrs. Horchler, 
who took off 74 lbs. through a novel 
method of weight reduction, and be- 
came a new woman in health and figure 


HAD just about given up 

hope when I got in touch 
with Wallace. Every reduc- 
ing method I had tried, from 
fasting and Turkish baths to 
drugs and machinery, had 
failed me, and I looked with 
question on the Wallace 
method. 

WALLACE “Just like the rest,” I 
thought. ‘‘ You either have to stop eating or 
work yourself to death to get any results at 
all. Finally 1 persuaded myself to try out 
Wallace’s first lesson reducing record in my 
home, on his free trial offer. That opened 
my eyes! My reduction in one week was so 
great and so delightfully achieved as to be 
almost unbelievable. Continuing with my 
reducing records—well, here is what I did 
took off 74 pounds in 4 months, and made a 
remarkable improvement in my health, fig- 
ure and whole appearance.”’ Mrs. Horchler 
is only one of Wallace’s many cases of won- 
derful reduction. More than 200,000 people 
in all will tell you that Wallace’s is the 
method that works—just as surely as heat 
or cold works on the thermometer. 


No Starving—No Punishment 
The Wallace Method one of real pleasure! 











Wallace can take off your surplus weight just as he 
took off Mrs. Horchler’s. He can take off the neces 
ary number of pounds, whatever it be 20—50—70 
or 80. He can make your figure normal in weight and 
dimension And he won't ask you to starve yourself 
r tax yourself with book reading or any other irksome 
rigmarok His method is a simple and easy one be 
1use it goes hand in hand with Nature. What Wal 
lace give » do takes care of the food you eat. It 
causes the » make only blood, bone and sinew 
Nothing i » make tat 
What You Should Weigh For 
Your Height and Age 
Height Age Age Age Age 
in 20to29yrs 30to39yrs 40to49yrs SOandOver 
Inches Lbs Lbs Lt Lbs 
60 111 116 122 125 
ol 113 118 124 127 
62 115 120 127 130 
63 118 123 130 133 
OF 122 127 133 136 
65 125 131 137 140 
66 129 135 141 145 
67 133 139 145 150 
68 137 143 149 155 
69 141 147 153 159 
70 145 145 156 163 
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Results in 5 Days 
Just try Wallace's method for a week! That's all he 
asks. You'll see results in a week that will once and for 
all settle the question of how to reduce 


Send No Money 
Not a cent! Just mail the coupon and 
get Wallace's first Reducing Record (in 
a plain container) free for 5 days’ trial in 
your home. Put Wallace’s method to the 
test. Note your reduction in 5 days. Let 
the scales tell you. If you are not more 
than delighted and amazed with your re- 
duction and the ease with which it was 
made, just return the record at Wallace's 
expense and you won't owe him a cent for 
anything. Fill out and mail the coupon 
ind be prepared for a wonderful surprise 





WALLACE, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 235 
Please send me FREE and PREPAID for 5 days’ free 


trial the original Wallace Reducing Record for my first 
reducing lesson If | am not perfectly satisfied with the 
results, | will return your record and will neither owe you 
one cent nor be obligated in any way 

Name 

4ddres 

c State — 





Ghosts that GoWith Glory’ 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Amerikaner Lieutenant Philip Thorne. I 


. am the Baron von Arx, and this is my grand 


daughter. The fortunes of war have made 
you a prisoner. You will comprehend maybe, 
you and all of Prussia’s foes ——” 

Her laughter ruined whatever rhetorical 
broadside was contemplated. ‘Oh, he is ab- 
surd, Lieutenant,” she said. ‘We are not so 
gauche as that. Bring a chair, Gustave. 
There! We hope you will prefer our limited 
wartime hospitality to the hardships of a 
prison camp at least until your wound is 
healed. Are you comfortable?”’ 

“Quite, madame. Nor am I so gauche as 
not to know luck when I have literally fallen 
into it. I could 
even listen to ad- 


Chateau de Clermont, in Alsace, the estate 
of madame’s famille. Le vieux baron is Prus- 
sian—bah! 

“But he has marrie’ a Frenchwoman—as 
did both his son and grandson. They were 
madame’s father and her brother and they 
have die’ in the Champagne, wearing the blue 
of France.” 

“And madame?” 

Gustave spread his hands. “Ah, who 
knows? She have been as much in Prussia as 
in France. Each summer le vieux diable la 
bas has taken her to KGnigsbriick to be with 
his nephew, even when she was jeune fille, 
little girl, you say. They are affiance’.” 

It was several 
days later, and a 





dresses to the foes 
of Prussia.”” He | 
was thinking of 
two things — “my 
granddaughter,”’ 
and the perfect 
freedom of her 
English. 


"T’HEY talked 
generalities. 
The baron, robbed 
of his grand mo- 
ment, had decided 
to ignore them 
both and was 
plunged again deep 
into his book, a 
heavily bound one 
with huge gold let- 
ters declaring its 
title, ‘‘Mit Bis- 
marck, 1869-70.” 
Lieutenant 
Thorne had smiled 
at that, and when 
she caught the di- 
rection of his gaze 
she smiled too. 
“You must not 





ifts | 
By Jessie H. Davies 


NE of a million graves in France 
Belongs to me; 

Among a million crosses there, 
One marks my Calvary. 


Terribly racked, but peaceful now 
My loved one lies; 

In death he looked on victory— 
Even through tortured eyes. 


He bartered richly dowered life 
For that bleak cross, 

Yet held it triumph so to die. 
Then shall I name it loss? 


Strength! Eager martyr, point meon 
To count no price! 

You died high-hearted. So shall | 
Make glad my sacrifice. and it was both 


very bright morn- 
ing, that Gustave 
and a boy from the 
stables carried him 
downstairs and out 
upon the lawn. 
He remembered 
that. Also he knew 
that a little white 
village hid behind 
that brown hill 
over there and that 
a yellow-white 
road skirted the 
woods, avoided the 
hill, touched the 
village, and left it 
again to disappear 
into the purple 
haze to the west. 


FIGURE in 

workman’s 
clothes, apron and 
broad hat, issued 
forth abruptly 
from the shrubbery 
behind the porch, 





surprising and 





mind him,” she 
said in a half whis- 
per. “He will demand a parole of you and 
try to make you remember that you are one 
of ‘Prussia’s foes,’ but he is not really— 
horrid.” 

A hushed voice from the doorway an- 
nounced dinner. How strange! He glanced 
about the room, low bookshelves along either 
wall, deep chairs, soft lights and shadowed 
corners. And now dinner was served, and 
yet—it was all within hearing distance of the 
very guns. 

It was an exquisitely formal dinner. Their 
talk was delightful, even gay, and carefully 
guided from the war. Madame left them with 
their coffee and cigars. 

The American did not like being left with 
this brooding old Hun. “ Have you ever been 
in the United States, sir?” he chanced. 

The other looked up from hiscoffee. “Why 
should a German go to the America?” 

Lieutenant Thorne flushed. “I don’t 
know,” he said, “except that a good many 
millions of them have gone.” 


HE baron was enraged. “Perhaps,’’ he 

pufied, “some million Amerikaner will 
come to Germany—the same way you. You 
will give parole or go from here to the wire 
pen at Karlsruhe, heh! But your wound will 
take two months.” 

“T will give parole for seven weeks then.” 

The baron muttered inaudibly a moment 
and then abruptly changed the subject. 
““My nephew, Rudolph, is also a flier. He is 
a great fighter. You have a combat before 
you fall down here. No? You were shot 
down. Ha! You will tell me about that 
maybe. What kind of airplane?” 

The American avoided the subject. “I 
was about to land when I swooned and fell 
into the woods.” He thought the baron was 
unusually interested. Why? How could this 
old Prussian be her grandfathef anyway? 
She seemed entirely French. 

Gustave solved that as he helped him next 
morning with his bath. He pieced together 
the fellow’s bit of English with his own bit of 
French until he understood. 

“You do not know Alsace, m’sieur,” said 
Gustave. “It is like that. This place is 


droll to see the 
baron’s pinched-up 
visage blinking out of the midst of it. His 
hands were full of bulbs. Philip Thorne 
laughed. 

“Your estate is charming, sir,” he called 
out. 

The gleam did not leave the blinking little 
eyes, but he condescended to come near and 
puff out: “So! You are well, well enough to 
travel soon perhaps.” And then, to cover the 
indignity of his attire: ‘Yes, it is lovely 
grounds. These shrub are from Kd6nigs 
briick, in Prussia, and a Prussian is not 
afraid, like you English and Amerikaner, to 
work them himself.” With that he faced 
about like any corporal and marched off. 

Morning drowsed into noon. He wakened 
from a momentary doze to find the woman 
bending over and tucking his blankets about 
his knees. She did not anger him any more 
and, if she was not pretty, well—her hair had 
a way of continually sweeping her brow. 

“T think you like the sun,” she said pleas 
antly. ‘You have color.” 

She was without a hat and wore a blue, 
smocky sort of thing without a girdle. On 
the grass were two baskets she had evi- 
dently been carrying. 

When he had finished looking at her he 
replied: “I feel very fit this morning. I 
shall stay out here all day.” 

She laughed. “You mean you will if you 
are a good boy and I decide it is best for 
you.” 


HE seemed nothing but a girl when she 
said that. She might be younger than 
himself, twenty-six or seven perhaps. 

“What is in your baskets, madame?” 

She looked up quickly. “‘ My baskets are 
full of food for hungry men. I have been to 
the village for it in our remaining carriage, 
that cart you see in the drive.” 

“But how did you know I was ravenous, 
madame? Madame ——” 

“T am Claire von Arx. Ravenous—you? 
You shall have milk toast. I wonder if it 
would please you to have Theresa set a lunch 
table right out here on the lawn.” 


(Continued on Page 139) 





























Exouisite MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 
wrapped in pure tin 
foil. Delicious as 
sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful food-con- 
fection for the entire 
family. Tempting to 
the last piece. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send »& 
$1.00 for a pound box 


Bus 
ae 


H. O. Wusur & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Makers of Wilbur’s Cocoa 


* TRADE MARK REGISTERED PATENT OF FICE 
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Delicious Desserts 
with Cranberry Sauce 


You can make a wonder- 
ful variety of dessert dishes 
that are different, as well 
as delicious, with cranberry 
sauce! And the best cran- 
berry sauce can be made in 
ten minutes by this recipe: 


Ten-Minute 
Cranberry Sauce 

One quart cranberries, two cups 
boiling water, 1/2 to 2 cups sugar. 
Boil sugar and water together for 
five minutes; skim; add the cran- 
berries and boil without stirring 
(five minutes is usually sufficient) 
until all the skins are broken. 
Remove from the fire when the 
popping stops. 


Meringue Pie 


You never tire of cranber- 
ries. Their flavor is always 
a delight. Healthful—eco- 
nomical. No waste, no 
peeling, no coring. 


To be sure of getting the 
choicest cultivated varie- 
ties, always ask for 


EATMOR CRANBERRIES. 


Illustrated cranberry recipe 
folder sent free on request. 


American Cranberry Exchange 
90 West Broadway, New York 
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Ghosts that GoWith Glory 


(Continued from Page 138) 


“T think that would please us very much.” 

She laughed. “Ah, lieutenant, that is a 
gallantry. You are disappointing. I had 
thought you the most sincerely rude man in 
the world. But we shall lunch together—and 
grandfather may scold as he likes.” 

“He hates me, doesn’t he? Why? It 
puzzles me almost as much as your kindness. 
There is no particular reason for either.’ 

She flushed. ‘Perhaps I had better not 
have troubled. It was not for your own sake, 
however, but because you fly. I know an 
other—who flies. Some day, in some French 

nan may be kind to him.’ 


iy oe PON DE “RE D amoment. “At lunch, 
madame,” he said, “perhaps you will 
tell me all about this other—who flies.”’ 

Philip always remembered that luncheon. 
They talked of music and architecture and, 
strangely, about flying. He had never talked 
about flying before. But when he spoke of 
being caught in a thunder cloud, streaks of 
lightning ripping the black air not fifty yards 
away, her hand trembled and her teaspoon 
dropped fromthe table. She seemed to feel it. 

Often she said: “I know—I know”; and 
when he raised his brows, she explained: 

“Rudolph has hinted at it. 

‘Rudolph? He is ——”’ 

“Yes, he is my fiancé. We would have 
been wed but for the war. Oh, how I hate it, 
the war! Yes, we have been, as you say, 
sweethearts since I was seven and Rudolph 
ten. Often he has fought other boys for me. 
He is brave and a great aviator, lieutenant. 
But he cannot make me feel it all—as you 
can. He is not violent, as you are, but he is 
gentle to me, and he and grandfather are all 
I have.”’ 

Philip was out-of-doors for a while almost 
every day after that. She was generally 
there, reading to him, sit- 
ting beside him as he 


She thought it fun at times to lead him 
from the path and suddenly disappear, call 
ing to him from various directions until he 
was hopelessly lost and swearing mad. Then 
she would reappear quite as suddenly and 
laugh at him and lead him by the hand until 
they regained the path. 

It was wonderful to be well again. That 
was why he was so happy. Claire was hap- 
pier too. The baron spoke of it one night at 
dinner, when she had come to the table in a 
striking gown of black velvet and a coronet 
clasped into her hair. Philip had gasped 
when he saw her 

But the baron’s face was dark. ‘‘ You ar 
so gay, my Claire. It is peace of the soul 
maybe for having so great a kindness for this 
young man. Ah, it is so easy to forget a bet- 
ter one—if more far away.” 

She turned blazing eyes to meet his gleam 
of suspicion. ‘You insult both of us,’’ she 
declared. “Nor shall I permit your wicked 
thought to spoil the pleasure this man brings 
to me.” 

“Perhaps,” countered the baron, “you do 
not know what this man brings to you, nor 
what, I fear, he has done to you and to us. 
Since when have you heard from Rudolph?’”’ 


HILIP stabbed him with questioning 

eyes. What had he to do with Rudolph? 
Here was that horrible conjecture again. 
“Permit me,” he said, rising, “to withdraw 
while you discuss it.” 

“Philippe,” interposed Claire imperiously, 
“you will sit down. He is mad. It is always 
so when the German arms are failing.” 

He wondered what Claire thought of it all. 
She never mentioned the baron’s remark 
again, and their comradeship went on as be 
fore. But what if that ghastly twist of for- 
tune hergrandfather had suggested were true ? 
He must ask her about 
Rudolph. Had he flown 





sketched a wing of the 
chateau. Or else they 
would just talk. Once they 
were excited to see a flight 
of Fokkers pass overhead 
When they had gone, she 
turned her back suddenly 

Philip thought she was 
weeping, and he forgot his 
wounded leg and left his 
chair to turn heraround by 
the shoulders. ‘‘ What is it, 
Claire?”’ He was not even 
conscious that he had used 
her name. 


R' DOLPH fi 
the Argonne n 


and added gently 
Philip ; Only she called 
it Philippe 
‘Thank you f 
ne said, and vet was 
angry, unreasonably 
angry. It was perfectly 





over the chateau that day, 
the twenty-sixth? Was his 
Fokker red with checker- 
boards on the wings? 

But when he did ask, 
Claire said, “‘I will show 
you,” and hurried into the 
house. She brought it to 
him out on the sun porch, 
a picture. ‘Here — see 
Philippe. Isn’t he hand- 
somer’’ She laughed 
happily, extending the 
small leather-framed pho- 
tograph. “See —that is 
his plane. Take it Ph 
lippe! W1 
ter?” He 


“Tamcraz) 
Please do not think so, b 
I am.”’ 








natural for her to fear for 
the man she was to marry. 

Before he dropped off to sleep that night 
a chill fancy touched him. For the second 
it endured his heart turned to ice. She had 
said that Rudolph used to fly over the house. 
But his thought was so absurd that he 'aughed 
outright —ridiculous. 

Soon Philip was taking a walk each day, a 
longer and longer one as he gained strength 
Sometimes he went alone, investigating the 
stables and hearing of their prewar glories 
from the little stable boy or visiting the 
greenhouse where the baron was busy with 
his bulbs. He couldn’t seem to overcome 
the old man’s enmity, try as he would to 
ask intelligent questions about shrubs and 
things. The baron persistently turned 
talk to flying. What was he trying to find out? 

More often Claire was with him when he 
went into the woods. They seemed to be her 
woods. He came to understand who had 
made all these funny little paths and that 
they always led to something, a glen which 
the dullest mind could populate with elves 
and sprites, an open space where the brook 
frothed over rocks into a miniature cataract 
and fell into a deep little pool 


She smiled. “It is for 
gotten then, foolish one 
You hate German airmen, of course. But 
you would not hate Rudolph, because he is 
both gallant and gentle.” 
He let her misunderstand, and she avoided 
the subject of Rudolph after that. 


HE next morning she drove him into the 

village disguised in some of the baron’s 
working clothes. He remained huddled in 
the cart, fearful to expose himself too much 
Claire brought back the news that an Armi 
stice was rumored. 

On the way home Philip was silent and 
morose. He broke out finally: ‘Claire, it is 
nearly over, all this. Are you glad?” 

She was not quick to reply and she turned 
away her face so that he could not see het 
flush. Then she said: “ Yes, isn’t it wonder 
ful—after these terrible years. The world 
will rejoit e.” 

That evening, after an awkwardly con 
versationless dinner, she asked if he would 
like to hear her play. He stood in the door 
way of that long, dark music room and 
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Comforting Warmth 
in Good-looking 


Nightwear! 


Perhaps you’ve never thought warm 
sleepingwear cou/d be good-looking. But 
Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad is! Luxuri 
ously warm, roomy, comfort-ful—yet so 
dainty that it pleases the most fastidious! 


Clad in these soft, downy flanne lettes, 
refreshing sleep is yours—healt — in- 
vigorating, with windows open wide. The 
Glover tailoring insures a correctness of 
fit, a freedom from binding or strain, that 
puts you wholly at ease. It eliminates all 
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Write for 
‘The Nightie Book”’ 
It’s FREE! 


<a Wiehit Bost 
H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 49, Dubuque, lowa 
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Skinner: 


Silks, Satins, Taffetas, Linings 


ININGS for men’s suits and top 
Linings for women's 
Dress Silks 
Shoe 


coats. 
cloaks, suits and furs. 
for gowns, blouses, lingerie. 
Satins and Millinery Satins 


“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE” 








WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA 


MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS ESTABLISHED 1848 
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Ghosts that Go With Glory 


(Continued from Page 139) 


watched her take her seat on the piano bench. 
She was in white tonight, a rich, gorgeous 
white, and her coronet was pearled. He knew 
now why she was not pretty. It was because 
of her high-cheeked face, deep-eyed and full 
of shadows. It was because her nose tilted 
only enough to soften the patrician command 
of her brow. It was because she bore herself 
in the manner of a princess, slender and 
poised as one of the tall silver candlesticks 
above her on the piano. She was beautiful. 
Chere was no other word for it. Why had 
he never seen that before? 

He dropped into a low chair so that he 
could watch her profile. She played from 
Schubert and Debussy. He never moved, 
nor did either of them speak for an hour. 
He saw emotion ebb 
and flow in her, that 
calm suddenly bursting 
into flame under the 
blast of some passion. 

She was thinking of 
Rudolph. He could tell 
by that distance in her / 
gaze. Foran instant he / 
was furious, enraged 
that she should be 
thinking of Rudolph. 
Yet — what difference? 

He laughed at him- 
self. “Sing, Claire,” he 
said. 


HE seemed to be 

gathering nerve as 
for an ordeal, one hand 
toying with the keys and the other at her 
breast, her head bowed. When she lifted her 
head and sang, the loosed feeling in her low 
voice left a certain chanson d’amour hanging 
breathless in the room: 


“ Plaisir d’amour ne dure qu’un moment. 
Chagrin d’amour dure toute la vie. 


(Love's happiness lasts but a moment. . . . 
Love's heartache endures throughout life. . . .) 


He saw that she had given herself out. 
She glanced at him quickly, as though afraid 
and appealing for help. Then she rested her 
head upon her arms on the piano. “I’m very 
unhappy,” she said. 

But he answered nothing. It was not his 
comfort or help she wanted. Was he to sit 
beside so exquisite a thing and hear her sing 
to another man? Was he not a man too? 

Claire had recovered herself and she be 
gan to play again softly. “I’m sorry, Phi 
lippe. Shall I sing something else?”’ 

No,” he replied. Something inside was 
earing him apart; fury perhaps. He sat 
there brooding for a long time, with the pi 
ture of withering pride her departure had 
left him. 

Philip did not appear at breakfast the next 
morning He had gone early into the woods. 
He wauted to be alone. Unconsciously, 
though, his aimless course followed paths 
they had taken together. 

He found himself alone at lunch. Madame, 
so Theresa said, had gone to her rooms, and 
the baron begged to be excused. There was 
something strange and repressed about it 
all, and perhaps, Philip thought, something 
ominous. He left the table as quickly as pos- 
sible and went through the music room into 
the library. He could read. No, he couldn’t 
read. He could only sit there and think. 
Che afternoon light faded gradually; his 
book rested unopened upon his knees. 


; 


ERHAPS they had heard something of 
Rudolph. Perhaps they had heard that 
he, Philip Thorne, was the one who —— 

A slow step dragged across the thick car- 
pet, and he glanced up to see the baron 
standing there. There was a queer, twisted 
expression upon his face, and one hand trem- 
bled under his coat. In the other hand he 
held a letter. “You have killed him,” he 
said in a thick voice. ‘ You sit in his chair. 
You dine at the table where he was. I have 
sheltered all this time the slayer of my 
nephew, who was all—all I think about.” 

Philip had risen at his first word. “It isa 
lie,” he said quietly. ‘There isn’t a chance 
in a thousand of it.” 

But a chill had crept up his spine until his 
whole body was cold. In spite of his denial 








he knew it was true. Claire’s Rudolph! He 
had killed him. A wall of tragedy had risen 
between him and Claire. 

The old Prussian was translating from his 
letter: ‘It is from his home in KGnigsbriick. 
‘Of course,’ it says, ‘you have known all about 
Rudolph’s death. He was shot down Sep- 
tember twenty-sixth not more than the dis- 
tance of seven kilometers from you there in 
Alsace. Observers say it was a combat of 
magnificence with an enemy Spad. We could 
expect that of Rudolph. So ends our hopes 
of ——’” 

“Enough!” 
“T killed him. 


Philip shouted pathetically. 
I admit it. I saw him fly 


low over this house. It was a fair fight. I did 
not believe 





oh, heaven, it’s true!” 

The old man was 
talking on in a mono- 
tone, unmindful of 
Philip’s exclamations: 
“T send for soldiers to 
take you away, but they 
will not take you. They 
say the war is over.” 
He rocked back and 
forth unsteadily. “ Yes, 
the war it is over, but 
Rudolph shall—you 
shall not ” The 
hand trembling under 
his coat drew forth a 
long, old-fashioned 
dueling pistol. 

“*Shoot,”’ said Philip 
with a curse. “I don’t 
care.” 

The pistol barrel wavered. “‘ You—she is 
Rudolph’s. You shall not have her.” The 
dry voice cracked, and the huddled form of 
the old baron crumpled to the floor like an 
unsupported bundle of clothes. 





HILIP stared at him for a moment, 

dazed. Then he lifted the old man toa 
divan and rang for Gustave. ‘Take care of 
him,”’ he said and turned to mount the stairs 
to his own room. 

He rang for Theresa and sent a note to 
Claire, asking her permission for him to 
leave. It seemed hours, but the maid was 
back almost instantly with an answer: 

If you wish, Philip. I lose everybody at 
once. 


So she didn’t know then. He must un- 
dergo the fine torture of telling her himself. 

For hours he sat by his window. The 
moon rose slowly, rested an instant upon the 
tree tops and then leaped from them. 

He saw a form moving slowly out there, 
slowly out into the middle of the open. It 
was Claire. She had on a hood or some 
thing, but he knew it was Claire. She too 
was alone and suffering. He had to go to 
her—softly down through the house, out 
into that silver air. 

She turned with a little cry. 
Oh! I’m glad.” 

She swayed a little, and he supported her 
with his arm. He trembled more than she, 
mumbling something incoherent which aimed 
to express sympathy. 

“Tt isn’t that, Philippe,” she was saying. 
““My heart breaks because he is dead, yes. 
I think of a thousand tendernesses, presents 
he made me, happy times together, just like 
a gay, big brother. Yes, I feel just as when 
my own brother was killed. But I couldn’t 
love Rudolph—not as a woman. I tried and 
tried. He knew. Often I have wept because 
of it.”” She was weeping softly now. “He 
used to drop messages when he flew over 
the house, and we had a code which we 
waved to each other with scarfs. I would 
have married him—Philippe, you are crush- 
ing me!”’ 


Philippe ! 


T HAD struck him like a revelation. She 

was not Rudolph’s. She was his. He said 
things, mad, inspired, glorious things, things 
no one else would have said. 

Her hand crept up his arm, and then he 
held her while his spirit soared to the white 


Saeeem Sees Sees, 
life end! let the world melt! . . . let 
space shrivel! . . . his! 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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Brushing cannot keep your teeth clean 
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Only these six little glands can do that 


Your tooth paste must do more than clean your teeth— 


it must keep the mouth glands active 


Bri sH your teeth as thoroughly as 
you can, in a few minutes the mouth 
acids are beginning to collect again 
all over your teeth. 

And these acids are the greatest 
‘ause of tooth decay. 

Nothing can keep them back but 
the mouth glands. 

These six little glands should send 
forth all the time a copious flow of 
fluids to neutralize the dangerous 
acids and wash them away. 

But, like so many parts of our 
body, the glands need exercise. The 
soft foods of today, which require no 
chewing, do not supply it. 

The glands must have help. 


A tooth paste that keeps 
these glands active 


Pebeco gives your mouth glands the 
gentle stimulation they need. 

As soon as it enters the mouth it 
has an invigorating effect on the sali- 
vary glands. They immediately begin 
to send forth an increased flow of 
saliva—they resume their healthy 
normal action. 

This increased flow of fluids pours 
into every crevice of the mouth and 
in between your teeth where the 
tooth brush cannot reach—washing 
away small particles, cleaning oul 
your entire mouth. 

These healing fluids not only 
cleanse your mouth but, what is more 
important, they neutralize the danger- 





ous mouth acids. And they continue 
to do this as fast as these acids form. 


The most thorough cleaning 
a dentifrice can give 

Pebeco also cleans your teeth as thor- 
oughly as a dentifrice can. It leaves 
them white and shining. But its con- 
stituents are so mild it cannot injure 
the enamel or the edges of the gums. 

By brushing Pebeco over the gums 
as well as the teeth you get the full 
benefit of its stimulating action. It 





Lejaren A. Hiller Studios 
Pebeco cleans the teeth thoroughly and safely and leaves the mouth in a healthy 
stimulated condition which keeps the teeth clean until the next brushing 


will have a tonic effect on the entire 
oral cavity extending, some doctors 


say, even to the tonsils. 


Send for free sample tube 
Send today for a free trial tube of 
Pebeco and start immediately to get 
your mouth into a healthy, clean condi- 
tion. With this tube we will send a 
booklet which explains how Pebeco 
overcomes the dangers of acid-mouth 
by keeping the mouth glands active. 

Pebeco is manufactured only by 
Lehn & Fink, Inc.—50c at all druggists’. 


Send coupon today for free sample tube 
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Free Offer 


Name 





Address 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
Dept. L-1, 635 Greenwich Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Send me free a large size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste and your 
booklet which explains the importance of the mouth glands in keeping 


the mouth healthy and the teeth white and strong 
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Whol buy my. $% 
Hay ts 


PRS N THE early morn, to old London Town, came lavender 
\2 wre yendots Sa the quaint cry,“Who’ll buy my lavender?’ 
ZNJ Ladies of high degree and courtly beauties eagerly sought Toilet Soap 


Sw) the choice blossoms. T oifet Water 
Even then, Yardley’s Old English Lavender Soap was famed for Bath Salis 
its wholesome purity and fragrance of lavender. ‘Today, discrim- 
inating women the world over, cena, aura Old English 


| Y > 
Lavender productions. Face Powder 


BY APPOINTMENT 


S hampoo 


EE LP aN 


There is no more satisfying luxury than soap of finest quality. | Compacts 
Yardley’s Old English Lavender Soap, by Royal Warrant to — fe > 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has been used since 1770 in the 
foremost households of England. 


Here is a charming soap giving forth a full creamy lather, soft 
and velvety to the skin. Its soothing delight, rich with clean 
lavender fragrance, is redolent of the English countryside from 
whence it comes. In America, 3 5c the cake; $1.00a box. Reserve 
a cake for your own particular use. 


At the best stores in all cities, or send toc for 
a dainty trial tablet of this incomparable soap to 


YARDLEY & Company Lrp 


15 West 36TH SrreetT, New York 
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Ghosts that Go With Glory 


(Continued from Page 140) 


It lasted a second. It lasted forever. From 
somewhere distant he heard her repeating: 
‘Philippe, please! Gently, Philippe. There 
is always, isn’t there? Oh, didn’t you 
know—couldn’t you see? I was singing to 
you. Grandfather knew. I could not help it. 
Oh, you mad, violent, helpless thing—Phi- 
li ppe: 

He led her gently into the house. “ There 
is a fire in the library. No, I can’t let you go 
now, Claire. You mustn’t go out of my sight 
or out of my reach. I could not breathe.” 

She lis tened, her lips just parted, as they 
sat together on the fire bench. egg 
said. ‘I shall be everything to you.” A 
faint trouble touched her brow. “ Rudolph 
would be glad. I think he would want you 
to have me, Philippe.” 

The steel went home—to the hilt. He 
remembered with a shuddering impact of 
emotions which shook him to his feet, pale 
as the wood ash in the fireplace. 

“What is it, Philippe? You can tell me. 
Something terrible? It doesn’t matter. Tell 
me, Philippe.” 

For a time he couldn’t speak. His lips 
parted and closed, but words would not 
come. Gradually through his shattered 
mind a slender thought formed. There were 
ways to meet death and worse than death. 
He was aman. She would expect it of him. 

He stood up then with his back to the 
fireplace. He could not look at her at first. 

‘Claire,’ he said finally, “I must tell you— 
here, hold my — Claire.” His voice was 
utterly lifeless. “I did not know until to- 
day. Believe that, Claire. The day I 
came—fell—you remember? I had been in 
a mélée that day and was shot. I escaped, 
but I was lost and nearly out of gasoline. I 
saw this place and made for it. Remember, 
I told you? As I spiraled down I saw a 
Fokker flying over the house at a low alti 
tude. I serve my cause. I attacked.” 


ER eyes were wide with terror. Quick 
intuition told her all he could ever tell, 
but she waited for the blow itself. ““ Yes?”’ she 
said, and her voice, too, had lost its resonance. 
He went on: “He rose to meet me, stand- 
ing almost on his tail to get a shot as I dived 
in behind him. Shall I go on?” 
He saw her nod, though neither of them 
was looking at the other. “I should have 
had him then. It is 


“He saw the danger too late. I turned 
and dived, both guns wide open. I hit him 
fifty times, 1 think. His plane shot straight 
up and fell over on its back.” 

He said no more until far away he heard 
her voice: “‘ Yes—was that the end?” Her 
hand had dropped from his. 

“Yes. Oh, Claire! He 
watched him. Claire 
Rudolph.” 

Slowly she lifted her gaze to his. She tried 
to smile. ‘I have no blame for you, Phi- 
lippe. It is war. War is not glory. It is 
deatt When the glory 1s lorgotten, the 
death remains.” 

For one instant his eyes lighted with hope, 
but the agony upon her face ended that. 
“Is there Claire, you couldn’t forget 
it? It would always be there, between us? 
Say ‘no,’ Claire.” 

She broke into a hysteria of sobbing, and 
he went to her. “Oh Philippe, it is cruel. 
No, I could not—forget. It would always 
be there.” 

“Yes,” he said, and bowed his head. He 
wished that he had been struck dead in this 
man’s place. 

Claire was talking: 


fell inaspin. I 
you know?—it was 


“T love you, Philippe. 


When you go away tomorrow you will take 
with you my heart, and all through the years 
it shall be yours, just as I- 
yours.” 


might have been 


N THE morning Gustave knocked upon 

his door. Philip sat, still dressed, looking 
out the window, bathed in a golden and 
white brilliance. “‘M’sieur, your breakfast. 
Madame’s compliments. She says that a 
car has been arrange for you in the village. 
The boy has ready the cart for you. Au 
revoir, m’sieur. I think—I would—au re 
voir, m’sieur.”’ The little man bowed him 
self out in confusion. 

Philip found her waiting just beyond the 
porte-cochére under which the cart was drawn 
up. She was talking to the boy. She was 
without hat, and she had dressed in a simple 
gray morning frock with a little lace collar. 
“‘T was telling him, Philippe, to meet you out 
on the road. It is so beautiful this morning 
I thought you might like to walk out through 
the woods.” 

He might have thought she was gay. But 
she was pale, and her rimmed eyes told a 

story which her smile 





a Spad’s best chance. 
But he did some- 
thing. I don’t know 


could not deny ° 
Somehow it would 
have been easier if 


hat A Christmas Gift she had looked her 


“He was wonderful 
I missed him any- 
vay I saw the 
te lines of the | YOI 
tracers going through | 
checkerboard 
wings. In a second 
e had whipped 
iround 
maneuvers quicker 
than a Spad.”’ 
Claire sat as 
though stunned, 
seeming not to listen. 
His voice was be- 
coming husky: ‘We 
were flying in a cir- 
cle, wings vertical, 
pulled in as tight as 
possible. Soon he Then. too. 
had his guns on me 
ind I heard the crack 
of the bullets. I 
started to spin, then 
checked it, a vrille 
turn, and raked him. 
But he didn’t fall. 


your friend 


foremost 


dren 


your gilts. 





would delight all 
who are moth- 
ers this Christma 
He Lapies’ HoME Journal chatte 
Che Fokker The 1924 numbers will bring she ran ahead and 
them a wealth of articles by iid. But he stood 
authorities on the 
care and welfare of their chil his eyes upon the 


And the kiddies themselves 
will rave over a new feature 
the Gimmicks, 
pages of color cut-outs, and said, “ 
the fascinating stories. of me here, 
the sending of 
such an ideal gift will save you 
the feverish hunting through 
crowded stores and the trou 


ble of wrapping and mailing 


best. “ Yes, Claire,’ 


for ~ Mothers he said ‘* Thank 


His face 


They went together 
o the woods, famil 
, send them Claire 
red and 


lar paths 


once 


till in the path with 


ground, and she came 
quickly back to his 
side. They crossed 
the brook. 
‘Philippe,’ she 
you will think 
won't 
you? All these places 
will be full of you for 
me—always. You 
will remember?” 
They came upon 
the green dip of their 
little glen, and they 
could see the open 


pages and 








We were low to the 
ground. It was des 
perate for me. I had to lose altitude to 
avoid his fire. I tried everything I knew, 
rolls, renversements, but I couldn’t fool him. 
| had to get above him or I was lost. 
‘There was a maneuver I had used be- 
fore, a wide, climbing spiral. It was the only 
way I knew to gain height upon a Fokker. 
He kept trying to cut across the circle, firing, 
but his tracers crossed behind me. I had the 
greater speed and gradually widened the 


| circle. I got above him. 


space of the road 
shining through the 
trees ahead. Claire stopped, and he saw 
that sudden white panic which sometimes 
touches a child’s face. “‘ Philippe—I—I can’t 
go on. Let it be here.”’ She stretched out 
her arms to him. “Come. Let me hear you 
say it again.” 

He enfolded her for one brief instant, just 
a kiss. 

He went on then, alone once more, not 
daring to look around lest through the trees 
she might see his face 
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Is your hair radiant with 
life and lustre? 


USTROUS, luxuriant hair—so gloriously beautiful that it 
everywhere wins admiration—is always hair that is glow- 

ing with health. It is fed by an abundant supply of blood 
within the scalp. Dull, lifeless or falling hair is starved hair. 
It simply needs nourishment to bring back its radiant beauty. 


The hair gets its only food from the blood, through the 
mouths of the follicles. These narrow mouths easily become 
clogged with dandruff, dried oils, dust, bacilli. Then the oil 
glands have no outlet. They fill with surplus sebum and begin 
to press down on the blood vessels, cutting off the blood supply. 
Or often the circulation is stopped by the natural shrinking of 
the scalp, if it is not kept flexible. 


Leading dermatologists now know that a stimulant, to 
promote hair growth, must draw a flush of blood to the under- 
nourished tissues. 


This is the scientific principle of Harper Method Mascaro 
Tonique—the discovery of Martha Matilda Harper—which is 
used in the 350 Harper Method Shops. Itsresults are astonishing. 


Besides its antiseptic effect on the dandruff bacilli, Harper 
Method Tonique clears the choked roots and enters deep into 
the follicles. With a slight tingling sensation and a reddening 
of the scalp, it draws a flush of blood to the hair roots, the 
starved hair starts to grow again, and shows active life and 
healthful vigor. 

Generous test to convince you 
TO PROVE that Mascaro Toniqu« THE HAIR AND SCALP,” with 
will help cases of falling hair and aid full and concise treatments for Dry 
in promoting a new, healthy growth, Scalps; Oily Scalps; Dandruff; Tight, 
we gladly send you a generous Shiny Scalps; Thin, Falling Hair 
: , and other hair disorders. 
10-day sample at its cost price. — : Peg . , 
Tite atte: tales o caine Simply enclose 25 cents with the cor 

oo udes a copy of Martha ner coupon—and send it off in this 
Matilda Harper’s own booklet, very mail. 10-day test and booklet 
“THE SCIENTIFIC CARE OF 


will then reach you promptly. 


sav or METHOD 
Mascaro 


Fonique 
FOR THE HAIR: 


MARTHA MATILDA HARPER, 

523 Powers Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Here is 25 cents for 10-day Mascaro Sample and 
your booklet, “The Scientific Care of the Hair 
and Scalp,’”’ to be sent me at once 


Name 


Full address 


Please write plainly 
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How can (“4 
a woman be 
younger than her ankles? 


I rere 


who 
her 


wise woman 
for 


T is a 


constantly cares 


complexion, her figure, her Ask your dealer for 

hands—and her ankles. “Pocahontas,” a beautiful 
: : Stocking of pure silk, with , ’ (JF i yi 

Adorn nice ankles with mercerized top, heel and toe. iF Fi 


Arrowhead Ankle-Clinging 
Hosiery, and enhance their 
grace and beauty. Clothe 
them in this form-fitting 
hosiery that, by means of 
an elastic stitch, hugs the 
ankle like the skin itself. 


Thus will your ankles be 
younger than your years. 



















Long wear, smartness and 
moderate price have 
characterized Arrowhead 
Hosiery for 27 years. 


RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
Established 1896 
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In 1909 Paris had 11.23 débits, or dram- 
shops, for one thousand inhabitants, more 
than San Francisco in its worst days. Our 
Brittany fishing village was too small for a 
post office or even a bread shop, but we had 
eight débits. In the years preceding the war 
the yearly French consumption of alcohol 
per person was about twenty-three liters of 
alcohol at one hundred degrees, of which four 
liters were distilled and nineteen fermented. 
This consumption has been lowered almost 


a half since the Armistice, owing princi 
pally to the 
greatly in- 


creased cost of 
all drink. It is 
now again rap- 
idly increasing. 

France is 
also, naturally, 
the country 
most ravaged 
by tubercu- 
losis. The 
relation of al- 
coholism to tu- 
berculosis has 
been proved 
too often and 
vividly towaste 
more space 
upon it. a 
France’s sui- 
cides have increased from 2084 in 1830 to 
10,106 in 1912. The fact that this increase 7s 
directly due to alcoholism is proved by the fact 
that the average, 24 per 100,000 inhabitants 
for all France, is about doubled in the highly 
alcoholized centers—S55 in the Eure, 53 in the 
Seine-Inférieure, 35 in the Seine. France’s 
insane totals have increased from 11,500 in 
1830 to 71,547 in 1910. The number of idiots 
doubled from 1876 to 1904. A reliable 
statistic gives sixty per cent of all idiots as 
born of alcoholic parents. 

France’s physique is undergoing pitiful 
changes. The Breton race was once symbolic 
of strength and great stature. It is now 
characteristically short, squat, uncomely. 
In the most alcoholized departments, the 
proportion of refusals for the army, 1906 
1915, is highest, reaching fifty per cent in 
the Manche, fifty-five per cent in the Orne, 
sixty per cent in the Vosges. Entire villages, 
rotten with alcohol, were unable to furnish 
one conscript. 

France’s records of the relation of her 
crime to alcohol are those of every other 
country. Two-thirds of her criminals and 
half of her insane are alcoholics. 


(rime Goes With Drink 


i ANCE’S crimes are committed on Sun 
day, a day when all are free to drink, and 
do so. Sixty-one per cent of all crimes are 
committed on Sunday and Monday, eleven 
per cent on Saturday. 

American “wets’”’ proclaim that prohibi- 
tion has increased the number of drug ad- 
dicts. Yet in France, progressively with the 
increase of alcoholism, the drug habit has in- 
creased terribly, and was the subject of a re 
cent communication to the Academy of 
Medicine. Arrests for traffic in drugs have 
quadrupled since 1916. 

French alcoholic drinks are classed as fol 
lows: Fermented beverages, of from two to 
ten per cent ethylic alcohol—wines, cider, 
beer, and so on, obtained by fermenting the 
sweet juices of grapes, apples, malt, and so on; 
distilled beverages, or eau de vie, twenty-five 
to fifty per cent ethylic aleohol. ‘These are 
made by distillation of fermented liquids, 
making cognac, calvados; or of dregs and 
by-products of fruits, grains, beets, potatoes, 
and so on—industrial alcohols. 

Liquors very highly alcoholized and even 
more highly flavored constitute the apéri 
tifs; bitters flavored with orange and lemon 
peel, quinine, aloes, and so on, imitations of 
absinth, and so on. ‘ 

Liqueurs contain often, besides a high pro- 
portion of ethylic alcohol, other alcohols 
aldehydes, essences, all more or less poi- 
sonous. 

The toxic and destructive powers of these 
alcohols have been accurately gauged. The 
dog, the rabbit, the guinea pig show the 


Cfrance—Wet Paradise 


(Continued from Page 13) 





same physiologic reaction to alcohol as man, 
It has therefore been possible to determine 
by experiments the minimum quantity of a 
certain substance required to kill one kilo 
gram of living matter. A table of the re 
sults shows that amylic alcohol—made from 
fermented potato alcohol—is about twenty 
times more dangerous than ethylic alcohol 
from wine; furfurole—made from industrial 
alcohols of the lowest quality and sold very 
cheaply —is sixty times more poisonous than 
the same amount of ethy lic alcohol. 

Pure fruit 
alcohols are 
much more ex- 
pensive and 
rarely used in 
comparison 
with all these 
industrial alco- 
hols, which are 
highly taxed; 
but the tax is 
evaded, and 
apéritifs, beau- 
tifully colored 
and pleasant to 
the taste, are 
made from 
these industrial 
alcohols. They 
are mixed with 
wood alcohol, 
wood spirit—a mixture of wood alcohol and 
acetone—poisonous substances and of very 
bad taste. These unpleasant-tasting ingre- 
dients are masked by aromatic vegetable 
essences, in themselves poisons—fifteen- 
hundredths of a gram of essence of absinth 
will kill a dog weighing from eleven to four- 
teen pounds. Of others commonly used, 
sage, hyssop, rosemary will produce epileptic 
symptoms; fennel, convulsions; others are 
strong excitants or stupefiants, as menthe 
anis and angelica. 


Dramshop Monopolies 


IXED with white wine these alcohols are 

sold as vermuth; with red wine various 
apéritifs are sold, the bitterness of the aro- 
matic vegetable essences masking the taste 
of the wood alcohol. Eau de vie is poisonous 
by its essential constituent, alcohol, and by 
its impurities. But the various commercial 
spirits, principally the apéritifs, are infinitely 
more so, by the fraudulent denaturalization 
of the alcohol constituting them, and always 
by the essences disguising them 

The apéritif in France is perhaps the most 
universal form taken by alcohol. Absinth 
has been officially suppressed, but France 
is now flooded with substitutes, having the 
same taste and color and at least as much 
“kick” as absinth. 

rhe government monopolies of matches 
and tobacco are sold only at débits or dram 
shops throughout France. The servant or 
child sent to buy matches must go to the débit 
for them; the young boy or man who wants 
tobacco of any kind buys them over the 
“zinc” or dramshop counter, where he most 
naturally orders a drink; for there is no 
profit to the dramshop keeper from the sale 
of such government monopolies as tobacco; 
the government allows him a small sum 
yearly, but his profit is supposed to come, 
and does, from the sale of drink to clients 
who come for tobacco. 

But even more detestable is the addition 
of postage stamps to this débit monopoly 
Outside of the naturally widely separated 
post offices themselves, stamps are sold ex 
clusively by government regulation through 
the débits. The young girl or woman who 
wishes a stamp goes to the débit and waits 
her turn to be served, in an atmosphere 
of clinking glasses, smoke and appreciative 
glances. 

Almost every French theater has its bar 
attached, where the orchestra often plays 
between the acts. Every cake and tea shop 
serves liqueurs. 

These things are never noticed, much less 
criticized. During twelve years in France 
I have never seen in a periodical or news 
paper, except in one instance, a fact or figure 
tending to enlighten the reader or incon 
venience the great wine and liquor interests. 
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| JUST ONE WAY 


to get that old-time 
Southern flavor— 


CET AUNT JEMIMA’S RECIPE READY-MIXED 


Worth while? Well, a number of people evi- 


dently think so; more than 500,000,000 Aunt 


Jemima Pancakes were eaten last year! 









ROBABLY you know how it came 

about that we have Aunt Jemima’s 

famous recipe—the very one she 
used when she was cook in Colonel 
Higbee’s mansion in the days “befo’ de 
wah.” If you don’t, send for the folder 
offered below. 

Yet, having that priceless recipe, it 
isn’t easily that we retain the old-time 
Southern flavor for which millions buy 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 


How we keep that flavor 


Aunt Jemima never used ordinary flour 
in her pancakes; for them she always had 
on hand a special kind, an exceptionally 
fine grade of wheat flour. 

And she added to it smaller quantities 
of other flours—flours that 
buy in the stores today. 


you cant 


It is only by milling these flours our 
selves, by mixing them just so with the 
other ingredients of her recipe that we 
can keep that wonderful flavor Aunt 
Jemima got. 


It isn’t that Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour is ready-mixed, that you simply 
add water or milk to it and have your 
batter ready for the griddle. Many other 
kinds of pancake mixtures have been 


Waffles, too 


If you’ve never made waffles 


with Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour you’ve missed a treat and 
done a lot of unnecessary work. 
Notice the easy recipe on the 
back of the next package you 
buy . 


AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR 


And muffins 


Pancake 


Flour—light tender muffins 
that fairly melt in your mouth. 
The recipe is on every package; 
just try it! 





produced since Aunt Jemima was first 
put on the market over thirty years ago. 

Nor is it the tender lightness of Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes which makes them so 
distinctive today. Many women can 
equal that at times—with work, and luck. 

Today Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
is used in some ten million homes be- 
cause it makes perfect pancakes every 
time, quickly, economically — pancakes 
with that inimitable old-time Southern 
flavor! And it’s the only way to get 
that flavor. 


At your grocer’s—or we'll 
send sample 
Aunt 


if the kind that 


never tasted genuine 


kes; or 


If you've 
Jemima Panca 


| } , 
naven t 


you ve De making turned out 

every morning, then get a 
package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
from your grocer mow. Or accept our 


spe ( ial of r 


of a generous sample; send 
the coupon today. 

Pancakes can be not only the most 
popular breakfast at your house—but 
the easiest to get. Aunt Jemima Pancakes 
one morning will prove that for you. 
Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


Special offer 


Delicious muffins are also mad In. return for thie coupon and 6e i 
with Aunt Jemima 


*? 
to cover cost of sp 
mailing) we will 


stamps or coin 
cial packaging and 
send you a sample package of Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour, a 
sample package of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour and an inte 
“The Romance of Aunt Jemima,” with 
recipes for special pancake treats. If 
you want the jolly Aunt I mima tam- 
ily of 4 rag dolls, too—all in bright 


to cut and stuff—send 


resting f yider 


j 
colors, reat ly 


30c in stamps or-cotn,. 


rHES CUOUUFeaN tava 


“T’se in town, Honey! 


« ph, Missouri 


Today it’ 
Jemima’ : 
ply add water 
ind you hat 
MAII 
Aunt Jemim 
St. Jos 
Enclosed fi 
“So ’ 
r 
| ' 
Sa s, 
Nam«e 
st \ | Ss 


a Mills Company, 


De pt 


1-B 





easy. Munt Jemima Pancake Flour is Aunt 
us Southern recipe ready-mixed. You sim- 
r miik t pot your batter on a hot griddle 
e ‘em—pancakes just like Aunt Jemima’s! 
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LABON Inlaid 


pattern No. 198 
is used on the floor 
of this kitchen and 


breakfast 


corner, 


while plain gray lino- 
leum is on the dining 


room floor. 


Look for this label 


> 


4111 
Printed 


162 Inlaid 


on the face of a 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


106 Inlaid 
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Important Notice: 

Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made upon 
a felt paper base are not 
linoleum, and to de- 
scribe, advertise, or sell 
them as linoleum is a 
violation of the law. 
Felt paper floor coverings 
have a black interior 
which is easily detected 
uponexaminingtheedge. 
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Blabon floors of Art Linoleum help 
solve many problems. They give her 
enduring floors that are always spick-and- 
span, with very little care. A light going 
Over once or twice a week with a damp 
cloth keeps them clean and bright. 

Being non-absorbent and without 
cracks they are sanitary, and contribute 
to the health of the home. 

The patterns and colorings of Blabon 
Plain and Inlaid Linoleums never wear 
off—they go clear through to the burlap 
back. Such floors never need expensive 
refinishing. Waxing and polishing occa- 
sionally keeps them in splendid condition. 

Laid over old floors they not only 
transform their appearance but give the 
warmth of a double floor for winter. 
Fabric rugs may be thrown over them, 
also, if desired. The long serviceable 


OV the woman who does her Own housework- 


life of Blabon Art Linoleums makes them 
surprisingly economical. 

There are many places in the home 
where Printed Linoleums, even more 
moderate in price, may be used to advan- 
tage, such as in closets and in attic rooms. 

Any good department or furnitur« 
store can show you Blabon Art Linoleums. 
For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Write for booklet. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are 
especially desirable for people renting their 
homes. Beautiful, sanitary, mothproof. 
They lie flat without fastening. Folder 
showing 24 patterns in color, sent upon 
request. 

Let us send you our booklet —“Plan- 
ning the Color Schemes for Your Home’”’ 
—beautifully illustrated in colors. Sent 
upon receipt of 15 cents. 


illustrated 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Established 72 years 


_BLABON 


Art Linoleums 
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And now the woman interrupted. “Why, 
Zeph!” she cried. “Why, Zephaniah 
Bloomer! Whoever expected to see you!”’ 

And Zephaniah cried in his turn: ‘“ Why, 
Clara Everdean! What are you doin’ here?” 


LONG while before—nine years at 
least—Zephaniah Bloomer had known 
Clara Everdean very well indeed. In fact, 
at that time his knocking at her door was the 
expected, not the unusual at all. She had 
lived in Wapatomac then, with an uncle, one 
Solomon Hall Zeph had liked Miss kK ve r- 
dean, and it seemed probable that she like 
him; at least she did not object to his « illing 
nor his escort to church sociables or “‘ times”’ 
at the town hall. Wapatomac gossip 
more than whispered that the two 
were “‘keepin’ company.”’ Noth- 
ing came of it, however. Zeph- 
aniah’s stepmother saw to 
that, just as she saw to all 
of her stepson’s comings 
and goings. When the ac- 
quaintanceship bade fair 
to become something more 
intimate she developed one 
of her “‘attacks,”’ and Zeph 
was obliged to give up all 
other interests and stay at 
home, keeping store daytimes 
and acting as nurse and housekeeper 
nights and evenings. Other young men 
took Miss Everdean to the sociables. Then 
she left Wapatomac and went away to Taun- 
ton, where, so people said, she was working 
in a dry-goods establishment. A year or two 
later her Uncle Solomon sold his place and 
moved to North Denboro. Thus ended the 
only romance Zephaniah had known 
(nd now, at this lonely house, on this day 
before Christmas, she opened the door for 
him and bade him come in. He accepted the 
invitation. After the car had been run into 
the barn, its radiator filled and covered with 
the lap robe he sat in the rocker by the sitting 
room stove while they talked of the years 
between and the changes which those years 
had brought. She had read in the Denboro 
Patriot of his stepmother’s death And he 
now remembered having read of the death of 
Solomon Hall. Solomon had died a few 
weeks before Mrs. Bloomer Clara had in 
herited her uncle’s property, just as Zeph 
had inherited his stepmother’s 
‘But all I’ve got,” she said, “is this place 
here, and the horse and the cows and the pig 
nd hens, and the things in the house. I’ve 
been in charge of a little shop up in Taunton 
Oh, it wasn’t mine. No such luck! A man 
red me to run it for him, that’s all. But I 


real well, if I do say it I hop you won t 
I’) raggin’ too 1 h, but I seem t 

i rt ol Knack ol ina il 

gi When I left that sho 
vn here it was doin’ five time is mucl 
isiness as when I first went there. As soon 
I sell off this property of Uncle Sol’s I am 


ig to take the money and set up a storé 
of my own somewhere.”’ 


N\ R. BLOOM ER had been listening to all 
this, but not with great enthusiasm. 
His glances strayed toward the window. 
‘That’s a good-lookin’ cow you’ve got out 
there. And you’ve got a lot of hens too.” 

She nodded indifferently. ‘Yes,’ she re- 
plied. “There’s another cow out back of the 
barn, and there’s two pigs and over a hun- 
dred hens. I’m tryin’ hard to sell ’em all. 
Chey’re an awful worry, and I don’t know 
the first thing about takin’ care of ’em. I’m 
no farmer; are you?” 

Zephaniah’s eye brightened. “I'd like to 
be,” he declared. “I'd like nothin’ better 
than to have a good garden to fuss around 
in, and hens and cows and all that. I had 
em all once, but I had to give ’em up Sold 
the cows and hens only a little spell ago. 

Why?’ 

“Store takes up about every minute of my 
time.” 

“How much help do you keep in the store?” 

‘Don’t keep any.” 

‘You don’t! With the business that store 
must do! No wonder you don’t have any 
time for other things. You must love store 
keepin’ as much as I do, Zeph.” 

Zephaniah changed the subject. 


«Inde pendence for Two 


(Continued from Page 17 






They chatted of the old days, the days 
when they had known each other so well. 
They had heen pleasant days, those, and re- 


calling them was pleasant also. Mr. Bloomer 


found himself regarding Miss Everdean with 
interest, speculation and even admiration. 
She had not changed greatly. Plumper 

yes; but the plumpness was distinctly be 
coming. She had been a pretty girl; now she 
was a good-looking woman. She had a way 
of lifting her head when she smiled that he 
remembered. It used to give him a thrill. 


To his astonishment the thrill was not, even 
now, entirely absent And her voice was low 
and plea int: not at all like Mrs. Coleman’s 
shrill and rasping falsetto When she said 


“Zephaniah” the name, which he had 
always hated, did not sound so 
hateful. It was strange enough 
that they should meet again 
in this way, that he should 
have been led to her door. 
Almost like fate it was. As 
if it were “meant.” 
The clock on the mantel 
struck twelve. 
“Zeph, you can stay here 
and have dinner with me if 
you want to,’”’ Miss Everdean 
suggested. ‘There's plenty for 
two if you ain’t too particular.” 
He stayed of course, but with the 
promise that he should be permitted to help 
with the dishwashing afterwards. She agreed, 
but it was plain that she took little stock in 
his ability as maid of all work. Later she 
changed her mind. 
“Why, Zeph,” she declared, “you’re as 


handy as a woman around the house.” 


‘| M-HUM,” he said complacently. “T’m 
pretty independent. Ain’t many things 
I can’t do.’ 
“Qh, I see!’’ she observed after a moment. 

‘I was wonderin’ why you didn’t have help 
in the house, even if you didn’t in the store. 
I was goin’ to ask why you didn’t hire a house- 
keeper, but I understand now. You don’t 
need a woman to take care of you Pa 

“Humph!” he snorted. “I could get one 
all right i! | wanted to The res somebody 
peste rin’ me about all the time Chey won't 
let me alone, consarn ’em!”’ 

“So the women won’t let you alone. It 
must be wonderful to be so sought after.”’ 

Zeph felt a little foolish*and looked his 
feelings. By the time they returned to the 
sitting room a new idea—a strange and 
astonishingly attractive idea—was forming 


in his mind , After all, why not? 

Miss Everdean asked him questions about 

life, about the st " t i b 

Is it a ne ( iSK¢ 

No, not y I l 

ug! la 

You bor nt it tel 

‘Um-hu \bout a Ler 

My good I cle ) 
be rich—and indepe ent ind own a cal 
And you run it so well to Phat is another 
thing a man can do so much better than a 
woman.”’ 


Now she had seen him steer that car into 
the barn, a maneuver accomplished with 
hesitancy and inward fear and trembling 
He looked at her with suspicion, but her ad 
miration seemed to be quite unfeigned 

“T’d be glad to take you for a ride in it if 
you'd like to go.” 

“Qh, I should love to!” she said. 


OON they were out on a lonely road 

Zephaniah’s attention, at first centered 
upon the absorbing cares of steering, began 
once more to drift to other matters. He was 
increasingly conscious of her presence close 
beside him upon the narrow seat, of her smile, 
of her voice at his ear, of the flash of her 
glance as she turned to speak to him. Occa 
sionally a strand of her hair blew across his 
face. The new idea—the amazing, utterly 
strange idea which had come upon him dur 
ing dinner and afterward—came again, grew 
and strengthened, became a conviction, some 
thing which was all important, the most 
important thing in all his life. He—he must 
he must 


Continued on Page 748 











than any you have known before. 
the Fruit of the Loom family, 


stores evervwW he re 


You will know 
identifies them. 
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SE & COMPANY, 


Men’s and Boys’ 


Men’s and Women’s 


uit of the Loom 


Made by the Knight Mills of New England 
































































The finest, softest long-cloth 
you ever put a needle in— 


can have the kind of white material you have always 
a long-cloth that is finer and softer, yet more durable, 


Here it is in this new member of 


a long-cloth that in every way lives up 
to the tradition of superior quality associated with the Fruit of the 


This new Fruit of the Loom long-cloth is a trustworthy fabric, every 
thre: ud high grade, long-sti aple cotton. It is woven closely and firmly, 
and | is free from adulteration of 
that d isappears at the first encounter with soap and water. 


any kind. No filling to give false 


] 


Fruit of the Li oom — o-( — laund rs beautifully, retaining 


ess 





ro vie countless washings. 





it W ars endlessly. of course. 


o DUYV thin rs ready to wear, you can 


his Fruit of the Loom long-cloth—1n 


rkm; wcsaee, A and finish of any ready 
loth are ultle ss as the cloth itself. 


the Fruit of the Loom label whicl 
ce of satisfaction and long wear. 


B. B. & R. KNIGHT, INc. 
Selling Agents, 88 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


~©d 
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Ready-mades in Fruit of the Loom long-cloth 


Women’s and Children’s Underwear 


Her Majesty Petticoats 


nderwear Nightshirts and Pajamas 








Poulis 


Look for the 


Fruit of the Loom trade 
mark printed or woven in 
colors on ready-made gar 
ments, and the words, 
“Fruit of the Loom,” on 
the selvage of piece goods 
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Faas SR ODN 


Select Your Xmas Gifts NOW ‘ 


from these Articles and those in 


our new 1924 Catalogue. 


UR book shows suitable gifts for 

each one on your list and at 
prices that mean a saving on almost 
every purchase — 


Absolute satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money refunded. 


Your name and address on the coupon 
below will bring our catalogue promptly. 


















pre ge sarees 


8574 — Platinum 
front Shrine Pin 
with 14 kt. white 
gold back, 1 dia- 
mond and 5 cal- 
ibre cut re-con- ¢ 
structed rubies, pip, 
$15.00 white 
with 3 diamonds and 4 calibre 
cut synthetic sapphires $50.00 





273 — 10 kt. Freen gold 
Brooch, blue enameled 
forget-me-not with pear] 
center, safety catch,$2.00 


These 
Articles 
are shown 
exact size 


40548 —“*Sil- ae 
houette” 





6540—These handsome 
cuff links of Li kt. green graved edge — holds 2 
goldhave chased platinum pictures — silver tassel 


borders and engine-turned and slide, 30 in. blaek 
il » 83.50 


silk cor 


$10.00 mas 


centers, pair 


40550 — Sterling silver Belt 
Buckle with chased borderand 
pierced monogram complete 
with black cowhide belt, $5.00 
Specify size and allow one 
week's time. 


40349 —-Sterling 
silver Belt Slide 
und chain, slide 


has chased border 
and engine-turn- 
ed center, 4 inch 
chain, wonderful 
value 
size]. 


40551—Baby Rattle 
with pearl handie and 
sterling silver bell — 
(shown 4 size . . S5c 


shown %% 
$1.00 



















40552 — 2 
Silver Double Vanity, 
chased border and en- 
gine-turned center, con- 
tains 2 puffs, powder and 
rouge double mirror._ 


fe 







39579 — This 3 fold Bill 
Book of genuine hair 
line seal bas 2-14 kt. 
green gold corners and 
is lined with calfskin Tee gas Pe 
and has 3 extra pockets oss — Set of Pater a. 
(shown 34 size) . 9.00 Ver Sait and Pepper 
Stamping in gold 0c per Shakers, 1% in. high, 
line extra. inlined box . . $1.25 






su—5 4 in. Tooled 
blue ieather Book P 
Knds, suede bot of gilt edge congress 
tomes, pair playing cards, score pad 
and pencil in 
ecrase folder 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc. 
20 South Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: Please mail 
without obligation on my 
your 1924 catalogue. 


39581 — Bridge Set 2decks 


83.50 


me prepaid, 
part, a 


and 
copy of 


el head and border. en- 
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¢ Independence for Fwo 


(Continued from Page 147) 


““What are you thinkin’ about?”’ she asked. 

He started, swallowed hastily, looked at 
her and then at the road ahead. “Clara,” 
he stammered, his hands shaking as they 
gripped the steering wheel, “C-Clara, I was 
thinkin’ what you said to me a spell ago 
that I ought to have a—a woman to take 
care of me. I—I was thinkin’ that I didn’t 
know as you wasn’t right—partly right any- 
how.” 

“Why, Zephaniah, what is all this? What 
do you need of a woman? Where is your 
independence?”’ 

‘Never mind that. Clara, you’re all alone. 
Er—er—how’d you like to take care of me?” 

She did not answer for a moment. He did 
not dare look at her. “I understand,” she 
said at last. “‘ You are hintin’ that you might 
like to hire me as a housekeeper.” 

“No. No, I ain’t. I—Clara, how would 
you like to marry me? That’s what I mean.” 


“7’M SURE I ought to jump at the chance 
to marry you for your money. Those 
other women would, wouldn’t they?” 

“Never mind them. Clara, I—I’ve 

“Oh, stop! For goodness’ sake, stop!” 

“But, Clara, will you?” 

“No, of course I won’t.” 

“You won't! . . Why?” 

“ Because I have lived so far without the 
help of any man and I can keep on livin’ that 
way. Do you suppose I care how rich you 
are? Come! Tell me a real reason why I 
should marry you. A real reason.” 

“T—I—I’ve got a—a nice, comf’table 
house—and—and an automobile.” 

“This automobile! Yes, so you have, 
Zeph. Such a wonderful one! And how won- 
derfully you run it too!” 

She had touched him on the raw. The 
automobile was his particular pride. “I cal 
‘late I can run it as well as any woman,” he 
snapped. “I —— Oh, good land!” 

He had forgotten his steering altogether, 
and at that moment the little car struck a 
rock at a curve in the road. It bumped, 
swerved and dashed toward a clump of trees 
on the bank at the right. He jerked franti 
cally at the wheel, and the auto, obeying the 
jerk, shot off to the left, smashed through a 
rail fence and began careering across an open 
field beyond. How far it might have gone is 
a problem. Its owner was all but paralyzed. 
But Miss Everdean thrust him aside, seized 
the steering wheel in her own hands, pressed 
her foot upon the brake, and brought the 
car to a standstill, one wheel upon the slope 
of a little hillock and the other deep in a 
boggy hole at its foot. “‘ Yes,’’ observed the 
lady with sarcasm, “you run it beautifully 
I can see that. Now get out, and let me sec 
what damage has been done.” 


” 





"FJEPHANIAH climbed from the car, 

4 alarmed, humiliated and crestfallen. His 
passenger alighted also. The field was a large 
one. There was a clump of scrub pines at its 
farther side and above them showed the roof 
and chimney of a house. In the field a group 
of cattle were standing, looking in their 
direction. 

Mr. Bloomer stared at the car. Miss Ever 
dean appeared to be more interested in the 
cattle. 

“Godfreys!”’ exclaimed Zephaniah fer 
vently. “Oh, dear! What’ll I do now?” 

Her answer was very much to the point. 
“*Nothin’—until I see what has to be done,” 
she declared “Humph! We'll have to 
get this wheel out of that mudhole first. No 
use to try to start the car until that is done.” 

“But—but do you think we can start it 
then?” 

“T know I can start it. 
they’re comin’ closer.” 

“Who?” 

“Those things there,’ pointing to the 
cattle. “Go and get a stick—one of those 
fence rails or somethin’; and hurry up!” 

He ran back to the fence and pre cured the 
rail. When he returned she had opened the 
hood of the auto and was examining the en- 


’ 


Oh, dear! 


gine. ‘“‘Nothin’s broken,” she said. ‘And 
that’s a mercy. Now put that rail under the 
wheel. Here! Wait a minute. Those 


are your best clothes you’ve got on, ain’t 
they?” 


“Eh? 


Yes-s, but _— 


“You'll get ’em all mud. Take off your 
overcoat and jacket, and tie that lap robe 
around your waist; it'll cover you up a 
little. Hurry!” 

He obeyed orders. There was a rope in the 
car and with it he adjusted and fastened the 
robe. 

“Now hurry!” she commanded nervously. 
“Darius Tomes lives over in that house, and 
he has got a dreadful savage bull that chases 
people. I don’t want to stay here any longer 
than I can help.” 

Zeph glanced at the group of cattle 

“There ain’t ”* he began, but she 
again ordered him to hurry. / 

He adjusted the rail beneath the wheel 
and pried with all his might. The little car 
tilted and rose a trifle from the hole. Then 
the rail broke. 

“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed. ‘Go and get 
another one, a bigger one. Run!” 

There were no bigger rails on their side of 
the road. On the other side, however, per- 
haps fifty yards away, there was a log, the 
trunk of a fallen tree. Absently carrying the 
section of broken rail in his hand, Mr. 
Bloomer moved toward that log. He had 
just reached it when he heard a scream, 
then a bovine bellow, then a series of screams. 


URNING, hesaw Miss Everdean running 

across the field he had just left. It was she 
who screamed. Behind her—still, fortu- 
nately, a good distance behind—galloped a 
red-and-white animal, an animal with low- 
ered head and threatening horns. Had the 
lady run in the direction of the road and 
fence she would have had a wide margin of 
safety, but, instead, she was running diago- 
nally across the open field where there was no 
shelter, no possibility of escape. As she ran 
she screamed again, and it was his name she 
called. 

“Zeph!” she shrieked. “Oh, Zeph!” 

The appeal thrilled Zephaniah like the 
blast of a bugle sounding the charge. He 
leaped through the gap in the smashed 
fence, he bounded over the tufts of dead 
weeds and through the snow patches. 

“Dodge, Clara!” he yelled. “Run the 
other way! Dodge!” 

She heard him, but was too panic-stricken 
to heed. She kept on in the same direction, 
and nearer and nearer came the red-and- 
white creature with the horns. Zeph ceased 
yelling at Miss Everdean and yelled at it. 

“Hi! Whoa! Gee!” he roared. 

The animal caught a glimpse of him and 
paused in its gallop. Then, lowering its head, 
it pawed the ground and turned to face 
him. Zephaniah did not pause; he kept 
straight on 

“Run for the fence, Clara,”’ he shouted 

This time Miss Everdean did hear—and 
She ran for the fence. The animal bel- 
lowed and started toward Zephaniah. 

“Oh, Zeph!” shrieked Clara. “Oh, he'll 
kill you! Run!” 


he ed 


"7 EPHANIAH ran—he had never stopped 
running; but he still ran toward, not 
from, the animal. And the latter galloped 
toward him. When a matter of not more than 
twenty feet separated them the robe tied 
about Mr. Bloomer’s waist broke from its 
moorings and fell at his feet. 
He narrowly escaped tripping over it, but 
escape he did and kept on, swinging the sec- 


tion of fence rail aloft. Miss Everdean 
shrieked again and covered her eyes. She 
did not, therefore, see what happened She 


heard a splintering crack and thump. Then 
Zephaniah’s voice uttering savage invective. 

“You everlastin’ old fool!” howled Zeph. 
“Can’t I never learn you nothin’? Take 
that!” And there was another thump. 

When she opened her eyes she saw, not a 
dead and mangled Zephaniah Bloomer, but 
one very much alive, who, now the pursuer, 
not the pursued, was chasing the red-and- 
white animal across the field, beating it with 
the fence rail and accompanying each blow 
with new and uncomplimentary comments 
upon its personality and habits. 

The chase and chastisement lasted for 
some minutes. Then Mr. Bloomer, breath 
less and red-faced, gave up the pursuit and, 


(Continued on Page 149) 








Lovely Linens 


from Fifth Avenue 


Wereven you live you may 
have these charming things to 
grace your home or for Christmas 
Gifts. McCutcheon Linens will go to 
you by mail, as painstakingly selected 
and as carefully packed as though you 
had purchased them in person. 





B-10 — Exquisite Sicilian Punch-Work Luncheon 
Set, with broad ornamental border etched by hand 
right through the Linen weave. Unusually sturdy. 

hirteen pieces; a long panel 17x52 in. and twelve 


oblong mats, 12 x 18 in. $75.00 
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B-11— The smart card party sets its refreshment 





table with this Italian Linen set which devotes one 
| corner to a spade, one to a heart, and so on. The 

hand-work is in the heavy corded manner. Five 
| pieces; Cloth 35 x 35 in. and four napkins 14 x 14 
| in. $17.50 a set. 


B-12 B-13 
9 F fro 
B-12— Pure Linen 
towel, size 15 x 24 in., 
j $12.00 a doz.; 18x 32 
in., $16.50; 24x40 
in., $24.00 
j | B-13— Pure Linen 
! | towel, size 15 x 24 in., 
| $13.50 a doz.; ong 
bara farese in., $18.00; 22x 3 
wre HY in., $22.50. 
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Vi Martex 


fs Bath 

- Set consist- 
w</ 7) ing of Bath 
// Mat, Two 


JS, / Wash Cloths 
( and Two Towels. 
¥ Monogrammed in 

Blue, Pink, Helio or 
Gold. $10.00 the set. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 56 
345 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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‘They Positively 
(orrect Foot Troubles 


Permanent cures of foot trouble are 
scientifically accomplished with “Ease 
All” shoes—by far the most modish 
corrective shoe. 


They actually correct defects of the foot, 
% it the same time bringing a welcome 
7 comfort to the wearer. 
i 
‘Ease Alls” are light and graceful and 
trim. They combine a perfect support 
for the foot with the daintiness and 
beauty of the most fashionable footwear. 


J = 5 Note how foot 
’ structure has col 
lapsed, the arch 
| fallen, the foot 
rotating imward 
/ 


Ppt oh} 





* 
Here is the same | a > 


foot in an ** Ease | << : | 
421 held in 

correct, normal 

position -_——— 


Stow Ease All” 
(ccomplishes Miracles 
of Foot Sealing 


The majority of foot troubles start at 
ba the arch and in the rotating bones of 
4 the foot. Strained muscles give way and 
the arch falls, the foot rotates inward, 
ind aching, torturing hours follow. The 





ss “Ease All” holds the foot by means of 
é a “bandage brace counter,” taking the 
p strain from tired muscles and allowing 


Nature to heal and correct. 


A specially designed steel arch is built 
« into the sole, firmly anchored, sustaining 
the arch of the foot, building it up in 


: i normal, natural manner. 
Send for free copy of the unique booklet, 
““Margaret Haverly Pockets Her Pride.”’ 
UTZ & DUNN CO. 

2 25 Canal Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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turning, walked slowly back, muttering as 
he came. She was waiting for him. 

“Oh, Zeph!” she gasped faintly. “Oh, 
Zeph!”’ She swayed and might have fallen, 
but he caught her in his arms. 

“Clara!” he cried in agony. “Oh, Clara! 
My godfreys! Are you dead?” 

“Oh, Zeph!” she sobbed, and clung to him. 


N ISS EVERDEAN did not faint; she 
‘I was not of the fainting variety. Recov- 
ering from her fright, she at first said very 
little, but set about rescuing the little car 
from its predicament. Zephaniah, too, said 
little, and rendered what assistance he could 
The log was placed beneath the wheel in the 
mudhole, the engine was started, and they 
climbed again to the seat. This time, how- 
ever, the lady did the driving. Her escort, 
meek and humble, offered no objection; he 
seemed to expect it. 

They moved out of the field and along the 
road for a short distance. Then Clara ran the 
car to the side of the road in the shelter of a 
clump of pines, and again brought it to a 
standstill. She was still pale. 

“Zeph,” she said gently, “you—I don’t 
know what would have happened if—if you 
hadn’t been here.” 

“Eh?” gloomily. “No, no, I guess nothin’ 
would have happened.” 

“But it would. That awful bull would 
have killed me sure. You—you are—that 
was the bravest thing I ever saw.” 

He did not look at her. “‘ No, ’twasn’t,”’ he 
muttered. 

“Ves, it was. You are wonderful.” 

“Huh! Wonderful! I am a healthy won- 
der, Iam! I’m no good, Clara. No wonder 
you won’t marry me. I’m no good at all. 
Can’t even run an automobile, I can’t.” 

“That doesn’t matter, Zeph.” 

“T run it through a fence and into a hole. 
You’re the one that knew how to get it out, 
and just what to do to make it go. You can 
do anything. I can’t do nothin’.” 


ILENCE. Then she spoke his name. 
“Zeph,” she said. 

“Um-hum,” sadly. “What is it?” 

“T don’t know 


¢ Independence for Fo 


(Continued from Page 148) 


“Humph! That’s ’cause I had that robe 
tied round me. She cal’lated I was another 
woman, that’s all. My bein’ brave, as you 
call it, is no good, like the rest of me ; 
Come on, Clara, drive back to your place. 
I’ve got to be startin’ home.” 

One more interval. Zephaniah, glancing 
uneasily up, saw that her smile had returned 

**Zeph, tell me, are you very rich?” 

“No. Got four or five thousand dollars.” 

“Four—why, Zeph! That store of yours 
must do ——”’ 

“*Twould do a real good business if | 
knew how to buy and sell right. But I don’t.” 

rhe interval this time was longer tha 
the others. 

“Zeph, why did you want to marry me?”’ 


EPHANIAH was beyond all pretense now. 

He voiced his real feeling for the first time. 
“Oh, ’cause I—’cause I was fool enough to 
think maybe you cared, same as I do, Clara. 
I always used to care more for you than 
anything else in the world, and now—today— 
when I saw you again it—it all came back. 
Seemed as if I must have you, that’s how it 
seemed—as if nothin’ else counted in all 
creation. I was an idiot, and talked like one, 
I presume likely. But that was natural.” 

“Zeph, listen. I own cows and hens, and 
you have lots of land where we might have a 
garden. I could make that store of yours 
pay, I’m sure of it. With me to keep the 
store, and you to run the farm, I don’t see 
why ——” 

“Clara! Oh, my godfreys! Clara!’ 

“Zeph, we have both been pretendin’ in- 
dependence. Don’t you think it is time we 
stopped and began to be really independ- 
ent—together?” 

They did not turn back to the Hall place, 
nor did Zephaniah repeat his intention of 
immediately starting for home. Instead he 
submitted other propositions, startling and 
revolutionary. ‘Tomorrow’s Christmas,”’ 
said Zeph. “Better the day, the better the 
deed. You'd be the best Christmas present 
any man could have. We'll do it tomorrow, 
Clara. And we'll drive right over to Denboro 
and see the minister about it now.” 

At Denboro, before 
the Universalist 


’ 





much about any auto- 
mobile but this one. 
I know about this 
because — because I 
used to own it. 
“This car used to 
belong to Uncle Sol. 


gave me eighty-five 
dollars for it. I knew 


<A Christmas Gift 
of a ‘Dozen Books 
I sold it, after he died, H YW would 
to Mr. Tomes. He send a friend several 
book-length novels by Amer 


church, Zephaniah 
hailed a citizen and 
asked where the min 
ister of that church 
resided. 

**Second house on 
the left,” said the cit 
izen. “‘ New minister. 
Just got here day 
afore yesterday.” 


you like to 





as most popular writers 1 ; 
it as soon as I saw you sph ae \ del When Zeph 
drive it into the bart book of four hundred deliciou knocked at the se 
I know every crank cipe every one tested in ynd house on the left 


thing about it.” the JOURNAI 
One part of this 
astonishing state 
ment made the deep 
est impression upon 


ductions of 


eighteen full 


paintings that could not be 


purchased for 
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black 


one hundred 


Zephaniah’s mind il : “ OES the minis 
pa million dollars; more than 

Eighty-five dol ae" / ter live here 
lars!” he repeated, five hundred fashion models asked Mr. Bloomer 


aghast. “And Darius 
stung me two hun 
dred. Godfreys! You You can! 
are a business woman more! 
and I’m—what I am. 
And I bragged about 
bein’ independent. 
You are the real in- 
dependent one.” 
*“No—no, I’m not. 


tion to THE 





and the latest 
from New York and Paris? 


JOURNAI You may hand 
your order to a representa- 
tive or send it direct to us 


fashion news “Yes,” replied the 


woman 


All this and “Well,” faltered 

Send a 1924 subscrip- Zephaniah, “you 
Lapies Homt see—you see—I 

want Well, I 


want to find some 
body who will marry 
me.” 
“TI shall be very 








I was afraid of that 

bull,and you wasn’t.” 
“You don’t need anybody to take care of 

you.” 

" “T needed someone then. That awful 

bull : 

“Sh-h! ’Twan’t a bull. "Twas that old 
red-and-white cow I used to own. I sold her 
to Darius a fortni’t ago. I knew her as soon 
as I laid eyes on her. She always would 
chase women, drat her!’ 

Another silent interval while Miss Ever- 
dean absorbed this bit of information. Then 
she spoke again. “Chase women! You mean 
she wouldn’t chase men? Why, he did—I 
mean she did! She ran at you.” 


’ 


glad to marry you,” 
said the woman. 

Zephaniah gasped. Then he gasped again, 
and, turning, almost ran down the walk and 
out to the car. “What is it?” demanded 
Clara. ‘“‘Zeph, what is the matter?” 

Before her bewildered escort could reply, 
that same citizen who had directed them to 
the parsonage happened along. 

“Found the place all right, did you?” he 
asked genially. “‘That’s where the minister 
lives. Why, that’s her in the doorway now. 
Consider’ble of a preacher, too, even if she is 
a woman. Women do most anything now 
adays, don’t they? Pretty nigh as independ 
ent as men.” 
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One of those beauti- Dainty and trim is this 
fully poised Modarts rubbertop corset. An 
for the woman of aver elastic band is carried 


It is 























Of Course We Can’t 
cAll Be Slender 


UT we can at least /ook slender. 

The difference may be in just 
finessing a wayward little curve 
from where it is to where it should 
be. Obviously, that means proper 
corseting. 
Can it be done comfortably? 
More than a million women who 
wear the Modart Corset know 


that it can. 


Lightly boned, and almost as dainty 
as your sheerest lingerie, the Modart 
follows the natural curves, gently 
restraining and coaxing into per- 
fect proportion the lines that may 
have fallen into bad habits. 

For every figure you will find a 
And you will 


find that the better stores and smart 


suitable Modart. 


shops will be pleased to give you 


a trial fitting. Then you will get 


the Modart that is intended for you. 
MODART CORSET COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Write for our Fall 


Style Forecast, 


scribing the latest 
Modart Models 


J : , 
llustrating and de- Price, $ uf 
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A centerpiece suggesting harvest and bounty is most appropriate for the home Thanksgiving dinner. 
tions, leaving a narrow framework. Rest it on a bed of laurel leaves and fill the cavities and surround the pumpkin with autumn fruits. 
pumpkin make a small opening in which thrust graceful pampas grass, tinted dried weeds, grasses and leaves. Small pumpkins or grapefruit grace each corner 
and serve admirably as candleholders. For place cards thrust a turkey feather through a folded card on which write “Thanksgiving for 1923” and the guest's name. 
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C fhe Traditional Thankserveing Dinner (calls for Turkey 
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November, 1: 


CENTERPIECE DESIGNED BY GABRIELLE ROSIERE 


Select a large pumpkin and scoop out four sec- 


In the lop of the 


Lets Strive to Perfect its Preparation and (sookery 





yee|| ME was when turkey on Thanksgiving 
iaAti was the rule, not the 

seems to be today but 
and turkeys were 
in the good old times 


exception, as it 
that was when 
game so considered 
was lar more 
plentiful than it is now, and when turkeys 
might be had by any good hunter whenever 

maw} he might choose to go forth with his trusty 
shotgun. Indeed, Benjamin Franklin declared that we would 
have been wiser had we chosen the turkey as our national 
bird instead of the fierce and picturesque eagle. However 
that may be, the turkey is undoubtedly an aboriginal Amer- 
ican, and it is very fitting that we should serve him for 
dinner on the original American feast day. 

That is, it is quite fitting to do this providing the turkey 
is within the bounds prescribed by our purses; and if he is 
not we must content ourselves with a large substantial fowl 
of some other sort; a hen, perhaps, or maybe a pair of ducks 
or a guinea fowl, but never a goose, please, for the noble and 
historic bird of old Rome is dedicated to Christmas or New 
Year's Day, and should if possible be reserved for that 
festival 

In many households the turkey is still the piéce de résist- 
ance of the Thanksgiving dinner table, no matter if it is his 
only appearance in that réle throughout the year; most of 
us do strive to serve the patriotic bird on the day our fore- 
fathers celebrated, even if by so doing we must go without 
dessert for a month, or sentence ourselves to a whole era of 
herb-and-pottage dinners afterwarc. Therefore it behooves 
us to select him with the greatest of care, to prepare him in 
the very best style we can, and to surround him with all the 
proverbial and delicious accompaniments which tradition 
and custom have prescribed and made famous, adding, just for 
variety, a few modern touches here and there. 

Many persons prefer a hen turkey, others declare for the 
cock, but I do not think there is a great deal of difference in 
the quality of the meat, providing, always, that the bird is 
young, tender, with smooth dark legs, clean white skin and 
broad plump breast. De not insist upon getting the fattest 
turkey, for fat does not always mean quality. The finest 
turkeys are those which for a short time before being pre- 
pared for the market are fed with special feed 








celery seed, 





By KATHERINE CAMPION 


chestnuts and similar dainties—which produce a very won- 
derful flavor and texture in the flesh. These turkeys are not 
always fat, but they are very desirable, though naturally 
they bring a higher price than the ordinary fowl. A specially 
fed fowl will be firmer, more plump, though not so fat as one 
which may have been allowed to eat as he would. If it is 
possible to procure your turkey freshly dressed, by all means 
do so, but let it hang several days before preparing it for the 
oven, But because this may be impossible do not scorn the 
cold-storage turkey if no other is available; only be very sure 
that your precious bird is direct from the storage plant, and 
has not been permitted to thaw and freeze and thaw again. 


Thanksgiving Dinner Menus 


Oyster Cocktails 
Chestnut Stuffing 

Giblet Gravy 
Salted Peanuts 
Cranberry Sauce 

Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Onions au gratin Stewed Tomatoes 
Reheated Rolls Pickled Watermelon Rind 

Fruit Salad in Yellow Apple Cups on Green Lettuce Leaves 
Pumpkin Custard Pie 

Sweet Cider Jelly 

Small Nut Cakes 

Nuts 


Roast Turkey 


Celery Green Olives 


Bonbons Coffee 


r Cream of Tomato Soup 
Small Hot Crackers 
Roast Turkey Oyster Stuffing Giblet Sauce 
Homemade Pickles Cranberry Jelly 
Mashed White Potatoes 
Beets in White Sauce 
Lettuce Salad Roquefort Dressing 
Frozen Plum Pudding 
Squash Pie 
Cofiee 


Ce lery 


Bonbons Salted Nuts 


In examining the turkey you may find some spot 
that appear discolored and perhaps bruised. These « 
not by means indicate that the bird has begun 
spoil; they are usually caused by bringing it into t 
warmer atmosphere of the market from the intense c« 

of the refrigerator, and will not harm the quality or the ta 
of the meat. 

In most markets the butchers will clean the turkey | 
their customers if this is ordered: but even should they 
be willing to do so do not forgo the pleasure of servi 
turkey for Thanksgiving, for the cleaning may be done ver 
well and very easily at home. In fact, every turkey, wheth 
it is purchased cleaned or not, will require some special at 
tention along this line when it reaches the kitchen, and t! 
home-cleaned turkey is apt to reach the table in a far mot 
attractive condition than the one which is hastily an 
sketchily prepared in the busy market. 

Buy your turkey with the head and feet intact, and begi 
the cleaning operations by removing all pin feathers. Th 
may be done very easily with large tweezers or with 
strawberry huller. After the pin feathers are gone you wi 
find a quantity of coarse, long hairs scattered over the leg 
and other parts of the bird. To get rid of these in the quick 
est and easiest possible manner, place the turkey in the sin 
or large dish pan, rub it all over quickly and lightly wit 
alcohol, then burn the alcohol off, and the flesh will be a 
smooth as you can desire. 

Now scrub the flesh with a small brush and tepid water 
taking care not to bruise or break the skin, then wipe dry an 
cut off the head, leaving the neck intact. Now with a ver 
sharp knife make a slit down the back of the neck all t! 
way to the body, cutting right through the skin. Then loos« 
the skin all round so that the neck is free from it and cut tl 
neck off close to the body, leaving the long, free flap of ski 
attached to the breast. After cutting off the neck insert th 
fingers back of the skin and remove the crop, which shoul 
be empty if the turkey was properly prepared for market 
If it is full take care not to break it. Remove the windpip 
together with the crop and then thoroughly wipe out the cro 
cavity with a damp cloth. 
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hich is the 


most popular 













Cake 


in America -: -2 


ocoanut Marshmallow 


$1050 IN PRIZES to those who help 
most in answering Virginia Olds’ letter 


$250 first prize; $150 second prize; 
$100 third prize; $50 fourth prize; 
100 prizes of $5 each 


E are asking you to help Virginia Olds because 
we think this problem of hers is one which 
perplexes a very great number of young women. We 
want you to tell from your own experience just what 
you would do if you were making a cake for your 





first party. Which kind of cake would you serve? 
Just how would you make it light, tempting —a cake 
you would be proud to offer your guests? Everyone 
who answers Virginia Olds’ letter has 104 chances to 
win a money prize! 

You know, as Virginia Olds—and so many other 
young women know—that the recipe isn’t the whole 
secret of making a successful cake. We have many 
good cake recipes — what we want in this contest is 
to have you give your own particular methods for 
mixing and baking cake. 
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the oven and is made ready to serve note 
everything you do which you think con- 
tributes to its success. Then sit down and 
write Virginia Olds all about it. 


Talk to her in your letter just as if she 
were in the kitchen with you and you 
were teaching her how to make cake for 
the first time! But make your letter as 
short and simple as possible. 





The most helpful letter wins the grand 
prize of $250 in cash. For the second best 
letter $150 will be paid. The third best 
letter wins $100 prize. $50 will be paid for 
the fourth best letter. 100 additional prizes 
of $5 each will be awarded for the next 
best letters. Each letter counts as one vote 
for the cake it describes. The cake which 
gets the largest number of votes will be 
judged the favorite cake in America. 


Try making your favorite cake. From the time 
you mix up the batter till your cake comes out of 
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range layer Cake 


ConTEST closes January 1. Send in your letter 
early. All letters will be judged by a committee of 








1,782 Domestic Science 
Experts recently can- 
vassed agree “Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder 
is the best.”” Royal is the 
cream of tartar powder 
made fromgrapes grown 
in the vineyards of 
Southern Europe. 
Contains no alum. 
Leaves no bitter taste. 
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: Royal Baking Powder Co. 
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My favorite cake is ; 
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There isn’t room enough here to 
show all the popular cakes in Amer- 
ica. If your favorite cake is not 
illustrated it makes no difference 
in your chances for the prizes. We 
want you to write about your own 
favorite cake whatever it is. 
















experts. Contest closes finally Jan. 1, 1924. 
Letters bearing a later postmark will not 
qualify. Send in your answer to Virginia 
Olds’ letter. Send it early. You have 104 
chances of winning a prize! The Royal 
Baking Powder Co., 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

The recipes for the delicious cakes shown 

here and the new Royal Cook Book will 


besent you free on request. Write for them. 


You may use this coupon or make a copy to 
attach to your letter 












100 East 42nd St., New York 






| Attached is my answer to Virginia Olds’ letter in which 
! 1 tell her just what I do to make it a success. Please enter 
it in the great cake contest. 
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City : _State 
Check here if you want the free Royal Cook Book 
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Rooms which Invite and Impres 


As perfected by the Sanford Mills— 

America’s oldest and the world’s largest 

weavers of mohair velvet—Chase 
~ VELMO has many attractive qualities 








7s AIHASE VELMO is the et 
fae oy h| fabric favored by the truly dis- 
K eu! | criminating put of ing 
Ds furniture, not 
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Chase VELMO is foatienty gon ead 


beautiful, not alone because it is the most 
durable (and therefore the most econom- 


ical) of upholstery fabrics, not alone 
because it is guaranteed color fast, not 
alone because it is in itself cleanly and 


easily cleaned, not alone because it does 


not spot readily, but because it is ALL of 
these at one and the same time. 


When in Atlantic City you are invited to visit the Chase 
Velmo Display — Boardwalk at Michigan Avenue 


cMade by SANFORD MILLS, Sanford, cMaine 


distinctive to itself. 


‘When purchasing upholstered furniture 


a+ ee at it be covered with uine 


Chase VELMO. The name and trade 
mark are on the back of every yard. 


L.C. Cuase & Co., Selling Agents, BosTON 
New York Detroit Chicago 
San Francisco 
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UST why dishwashing 

should loom up as the 

most disliked and dis 
agreeable task in all house 
keeping, I never could quite 
understand, but wherever 
there is a group of women 
gathered together for the pur 
pose of disc ussing household 
affairs the bugaboo always 
seems to be the dishwashing 

Che spirit of the Home 
makers’ Committee of the 
American Home Economics 
Association, which held its an- 
nual meeting in Chicago last 
August, aimed to provide lei- 
sure for the homemaker 
leisure so that she might 
become actively interested in 
the many affairs which so 
need the codperation of the 
woman in the home. Many 
ways and means were sug- 
gested, but it seems to me 
that special attention to the 
working equipment in the 
homemakers’ workshop is the 
first and most important fac 
tor to consider. Time and 
energy cannot be saved so 
long as inconveniences pre 
vail. 

The sink with its surround 
ings is so often an offender 
that it should come in forearly 
attention. It may be the 
reason why dishwashing is 
dreaded, and it often is the di- 
rect cause of many a backache 


task 


eliminated. 


and as it is set at exactly the right h 


and consequent fatigue. So look to the sink, 
first of all, and make needed improvements. 


Che sink equipment in Tue Lapres’ Hot 


JouRNAL’s new testing kitchen has already 
proved itself so worthy that I want-you to 


know about it 
it in your own kitchen, there may be 
thought or suggestion which you can ap 
ply and which will make a real difference 
in the efficiency of your kitchen sink 


‘Double Drain Boards are Efficient 


N THE first place, select, if possible, a 
double drain-board sink. This may 
be a sink with the drain boards cast with 
the sink all in the one piece like the one 
illustrated, but it does not necessarily 
have to be so to be equally practical 


Wooden drain boards properly reated 
with linseed oil serve the purpose adn 
rably and make a fine appearance Chey 


in different sizes and add much to 


| he 
of several mate 


ome 


any style of sink 


the convenience o 
ink itself may be one 
rials, and prevailing circumstances must 
govern one’s choice Even the two 
wooden drain boards are not an essential 
purchase in order to 
obtain the effect of a 
double drain board 
sink. In my own New 
Hampshire farm 
kitchen I replaced an 
old iron sink with a 
white enameled iron 
sink and attached a 
drain board on one side 
ind left the old bench 
effect with the chest of 
drawers beneath at the 
other side. This makes 
the routing of dish- 
washing equally satis- 
factory. The dishes 
can be stacked on the 
bench side, then 
washed and rinsed in 
the sink and placed on 
the drain-board side 
for draining. 

If you already have 
a single drain-board 
sink in your kitchen 
and there is no space 
for an added drain 


Even if you cannot duplicate 
a 


Dish « iping takes time 


If you house your cleaning implements in 


while 


we 


a 
enameled sink like this ne i very @asy 


board or even a shelf or bench effect, the ef 
ficiency of the sink as a 
be increased if a table can be pla ed in close 
proximity to the sink 


working unit may 


Or use the always 


convenient portable service wagon 
Regardless of the choice of sink, the most 
important feature of its installation is to se¢ 


stack the dishes in the drainer, er hot 


pour 


uch a sink cabinel neatne 








/ 





















A double drain-board sink makes possible the proper routing of the dishwashing 


eight, the tendency to back strain is 


keep clean 


The Sink that- Makes Dishwashing a Pleasure 


By Maser Jewerr Crossy 


that it is set high enough to 
prevent the least semblance 
toward back strain. There is 
absolutely no reason why dish 
washing, vegetable prepara 
tion and any other sink tasks 
should not be done in a per 
fectly erect position; but this 
can only result when the sink 
is set at the proper height. 
The sink in the JoURNAL test 
ing kitchen measures thirty 
eight irom p 
the sink to the floor I am 
just five feet tall, somewhat 
below the average, and I find 
this a most convenient height 
for me. I mention this be- 
cause I realize that there are 
still some women who feel sure 
that such a sink would be 
much too high. The young 
lady working at the sink in 
the illustration is three or four 
inches taller than I, but you 
will note that she, too, works 
with a perfectly straight back. 
No jackknife bending at this 
sink! For a taller person the 
sink can well be raised at least 
two inches, and perhaps more. 


inches the to 


Select Good Sink Tools 


HE sink accessories are 

also important features 
The sink cabinet, when placed 
above the sink or near it, if by 
chance the sink is installed be 
neath a window, does much 


toward keeping the unsightly sink cleansers 


mops, 
at hand. 


and so on 


under cover and still near 


his one is white enameled steel 


and comes in several different sizes, though 

one may be made or purchased which is less 

pretentious and costly, but which will serve 
the purpose nice ly 

\ towel rack near the sink is conven 

ient, as is also the rack of paper towels 


ater and let them 


naturally, 


lhe latter are useful in many ways other 
than for 
are intended 
sorbent paper upon which to drain foods 
fried in deep fat. 
dishwashing; 
grease from plates or pans. 

\ good sturdy dish drainer placed on 
one of the drain boards 


the purpose for which they 


They make excellent ab 


They are an aid in 
try one to rub off surpht $ 


is a valuable addi 


tion to the equipment. It may be stacke 
th dishes, hot water poured ove 
leit r nile e glasses al 
re bei! viped and put away. S$ 
mome i iV ma ve Save I Dp 
this p Its success depe p 
hot ri g ate 
\ three-cornered rk raine 
ilways b at lr Line 
oth an enameled dish pa 
and a fiber tub tordis! 
washing The sin 
cabinet holds such a 





cessories as a dish 
a friction mop for pots 
and pans, a vege table 
brush, percolator 
brush, bottle brush, 
sink and dish soaps and 


cleansers, knife 
cleaner, and a littl 
board on which to pol 
ish steel knives \ 
wastebasket and i 
garbage receptaclk 
both in white enamel, 
complete the sink 


equipment. 


I have ] 


purpos¢ \ 


not stated definitely 
whether the work at 
the sink should be 
routed from right to 
left, or left to right, 
because I feel that 
this is a point vhi 

ary each worker must ce 
cide for herself 































gerless 


TTE 


iano 


Enables you to Wash, to 
Rinse, to Blue, and to 
Dry for the Line 


without putting your hands 
into water 


and the Laun-Dry-Ette whirls a whole 
tubful wringer-dry in one minute, with- 
out a wringer. 

Of course, if 
you want to 
wash the old- 
fashioned way 
—and rinse 
and blue by 
hand—you can 
do so with a 
Laun-Dry- 
Ette but after 
you have tried 





Do your hands embarrass 
you? Wash without put 
ting hands into water 
it once, we are sure you will preter the 

Laun-Dry-Ette Way. 

This wringerless washing machine can- 
not pull off nor break buttons, fasteners 
or hooks; cannot press creases into the 
clothes; does not require extra tubs. 
You can wash 
in the kitchen, 
with the Laun- 


Drv-Ette, if 
you like and 
you don’t 

to dread 
wet floors or 





wet hands. The Laun-Dry-Ette 


Whvyinot wringerless way keeps your 

make your — 

washdavs as free as possible from un 
ssary work H , righ ( 

counts more than m« \ You ow 
yourself to st wringer Laun 

Dry-Ette demonstrated betor 1buy 
electric washing machi 


without 





t pl ‘The 
Washing Machine That Does 50% More”’ 
(; new ! 


Sent f W 





wringerless 
washing 
machine 





© 1923 
The 
L.M 
wo yy 
~~ 
A 7 
+ di 
Ss ‘d 
a 
ar 
The Laundryette _S'/7 The 
Mfg. Co. Ne / Laundryette 
1237 B.152nd St. Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland,O. | f/ 1237 East 152nd St. 
= Cleveland, O. 
“ 
4 1 want a copy of “* The 
es 74 _ Washing Machine That Does 


More 
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The Health 


Question — 
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-and the new thousands 
demanding Kelvinator - 


ELVINATOR is now looked 

upon by women everywhere as 
one of those modern household con- 
veniencestheyareunwilling todo with- 
out. This electric refrigeration, which 
fits right into the ice box you now 
have, keeps food much better in every 
season. It supplies dry, even temper- 
ature. It eliminates the ice man, the 
ice bill; all fuss and muss. It makes 
ice cubes for table use. It is simple, 
practical, easily installed, and entirely 


automatic. Kelvinator is the oldest 
electric refrigeration for the home. 
It has won for itself an enviable name 
for reliability and efficiency. We 
will gladly supply you a complete list 
of owners in your community. Write. 


KELVINATOR SALES CORPORATION 
2059 Fort Street West Detroit, Michigan 


Kelvinator 


Electrical Refrigeration for the Home 













Kelvinator 
fits any 
Refrigerator 










































Curry of vegetables is a delicious combination of winter vegetables and an excellent 
way to use several vegetable left-overs in the single dish. 


(cooking the Vegetable Stand-Bys 


By FLorence Tarr Eaton 


weal THIS time of the year our old 
tea! Stand-bys—the “ root” vegetables, 
| With squash, onions and cabbage— 
) A share the honors with those sal- 
Sem) vaged incans. We have, however, 
since our grandmothers’ days, learned that, 
when cooking the winter vegetables, we need 
not necessarily confine ourselves to sliced 
beets, and turnip, mashed squash and plain 
boiled cabbage. There are many ways in 
which we can secure variety and add deli- 
ciousness to what is already good. Moreover, 
there is a best way of cooking these common 
vegetables plainly. Take squash, for in- 
stance: Steam fine, dry Hubbard squash, 
mash it smoothly in a hot bowl, season ade- 
quately with salt, be a spendthrift with 
butter, add—if possible—a spoonful or two 
of thick cream, and don’t forget the bit of 
sugar which should be added to nearly all 
vegetables, not enough to sweeten, but to 
enhance other flavors; whip madly and make 
all steaming hot again; hardly any summer 
vegetable can surpass its rich appeal! Tur 
nips? Hardly any enthusiasm is ever ex 
pressed for turnips; but try mashing a dry, 
mealy potato with your delicate, well-drained 
turnips, add butter liberally here also, don’t 
forget the soupcon of sugar, and faste to see 
if salt enough; make very hot, and see how 
quickly a dish will vanish! Common vege- 
tables plainly cooked, in order to be good, 
must be well cooked, well seasoned, and hot! 
Also, no scanting of butter here! I would 
rather economize in butter in any other direc- 
tion and allow plenty for my vegetables. 


CuRRY OF VEGETABLES. One cupful of 
diced carrot, half a cupful each of diced 
turnip and celery, half a cupful of very small 
onions—all cooked; add one cupful or less of 
canned peas, same amount of Lima or Sieva 
beans—canned or dried and cooked—one cup 
ful of canned tomatoes, and enough fatless 
gravy or nice brown sauce to moisten well 
about one cupful. Use bouillon cubes as basis 
for gravy if there is none on hand. Season with 
one teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, half a teaspoonful of 
sugar, and one teaspoonful of curry powder. 
Simmer gently fifteen minutes, add a tea- 
spoonful of butter and surround, when served, 
with a rice border. The proportions and 
varieties of the vegetables may of course be 
varied according to convenience. Make a 
plain vegetable stew by omitting the curry; 
grate cheese over the rice and set in the oven 
a few minutes. 


Breer Loar, NEw ENGLAND STYLE. Pre 
pare and bake a well-seasoned beef loaf and 
place, hot, on a good-sized platter. At one 
end heap a mound of chopped, highly sea- 
soned and liberally buttered carrot, and at 
the other a mound of chopped beet, slightly 
moistened with the following sauce: Cook 
together two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
each of sugar and vinegar, and one-quarter 
teaspoonful of salt. Garnish with parsley or 
celery leaves and serve. Browned potatoes 
may be arranged around the beef, if wished, 
and are a delicious addition. 


Savory Frrep Potatoes. Dice cold 
boiled potatoes rather finely and sauté until 
a rich brown in a little olive oil in which a 
small onion, minced, has been cooked a few 


minutes. Just before taking up add a little 
minced red sweet pepper. 


CELERY AND BrRuSSELS Sprouts. Cook 
Brussels sprouts until tender, salt, and drain 
well. Cut celery into inch pieces and stew 
until soft. Combine and mix lightly with 
enough highly seasoned rich cream sauce to 
moisten well, place in a buttered baking dish, 
cover with grated cheese and brown lightly 
in a hot oven. Use equal parts of celery and 
Brussels sprouts. 


A De.icrous WINTER SALap. Slice celery 
hearts lengthwise in quarters, retaining a bit 
of the root; boil until tender, drain and chill, 
pile in the center of a salad plate and sur 
round with a border of alternate mounds of 
cooked carrots, beets and potatoes, sliced 
with a cucumber latticer. Dress all liberally 
with French dressing to which paprika has 
been added freely; sprinkle with minced pars 
ley and garnish with celery leaves. 


Turnip CroguettTes. Cook delicate dry 
turnips, mash, drain off any liquid. To each 
pint add a mashed mealy white potato, the 
beaten yolk of an egg, half a teaspoonful 
of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, salt 
and pepper to taste, and form in croquettes 
Dip in fine crumbs, then in egg beaten with 
two tablespoonfuls of cold water, then in 
crumbs again and fry in hot deep fat. 


BAKED SovasH. Bake half of a fine Hul 
bard squash, with seeds removed, until ten 
der. Scrape all possible from shell and 
add—to about a quart of squash—two table 
spoonfuls each of butter and thick cream, a 
teaspoonful of brown sugar, one-quarter tea 
spoonful of ginger, and salt to taste; mash, 
beat until light and smooth, place in a serv 
ing dish, smooth with a knife into a mound, 
pepper in spots over the top and serve hot 


TURNIP IN Potato SHELLS. Mash delicate 
cooked turnips with the scraped-out middles 
of mealy baked potatoes, halved the long 
way; there should be about as much turnip 
as potato. To three large potatoes with 
equal quantity of turnip, add pepper and salt 
to taste, two tablespoonfuls each of butter 
and cream and half of a beaten egg. Beat 
until very light, pile in the potato shells, 
brown a bit in a very hot oven and serve. 


SALsIFY, TOURAINE STYLE. Scrape salsify, 
cut in half-inch pieces, and throw into cold 
water to which a little vinegar has been 
added to prevent the salsify from blackening 
Rinse well, boil until tender, salt, and drain 
well. Place in a saucepan, add to each pint a 
tablespoonful of butter, toss to coat, shake 
over it a tablespoonful of flour, and just cover 
with thin cream or top milk. Simmer a 
few minutes—or until sauce is thickened 
slightly—add pepper and salt to taste, and 
serve garnished with toast points. 


JULIENNE OF WINTER VEGETABLES. Shred 
equal parts of carrot, turnip and celery in 
matches and cook until tender in just enough 
salted water to cover; drain well—save water 
for next day’s soup—add a third the quantity 
of canned peas, toss all in two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter, and reheat in enough 
highly seasoned cream sauce to moisten well. 
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Men like Carter’s because its remarkable 
elasticity holds it snug and smooth even after 
dozens of washings. Style 15, above at the 
left, has full-length sleeves and legs. Style 
14 has short sleeves. 





At the left of the center panel 
is women’s union suit Style 
184. It comes in three differ- 
ent weights, an ideal fall- 


season model. 


\ Py, { At the left is a girl’s union 
ANS YL suit Style 19}. Made of yarns 
as soft and fine as fleece, your 
little girl will never complain 


A that Carter’s Knit Underwear 


Carter's 


| “prickles”! 
wD nN, | 


\ F -» 
( Ae 
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ore elastic, better fittin 


winter underwear 


ICK up any Carter garment and 

examine it closely. At once you 
are struck with the actual beauty of 
the fabric itself—its fine even texture, 
its soft, almost silk-like feeling. Stretch 
it between your hands and you are 
amazed at its delightful elasticity — 
its easy give and springiness. 

This specially prepared fabric itself 
is one reason why you feel a new 
sense of ease and comfort in your 
Carter union suit. 

The difference in the fabric makes 
Carter underwear keep its snug fitting 
shapeliness after long wear and many 
washings. 


Designed and cut expertly 
to fit your figure 


Long enough where many union suits 
are uncomfortably short, full enough 
where union suits sometimes draw, 
smooth fitting where some union suits 
wrinkle in unneeded fullness—this 
better fit is the result of care and skill 
in designing and styling. An expert 
studies and solves these problems of 
fit and shapeli- 
ness, living 
models are used, 
infinite experi- 
ment is made, 












KNIT 





careful records are kept—every little 
“out” is made right before your Carter 
underwear is cut. 

Tailored by experts, on machines 
that seem almost human so cleverly 
do they stitch seams very, very flat, 
so neatly do they stitch in reinforce- 
ments, so securely do they put in 
those everlasting Carter buttonholes 
and fasten on those never-come-oft 
Carter buttons. 

If you have yet to wear your first 
Carter union suit—go today and see 
the difference the Carter idea makes 
in fabric, in cut and in finish. Your 
choice of styles is wide. It would be 
impossible to illustrate them all on 
this page. Just now stocks are full in 
stores everywhere, for it is now the 
time of year when millions of women 
who wear only Carter are making 
their purchases for cold weather. Go 
to your usual shopping place and ask 
to see Carter’s Knit Underwear. All 
weights of cotton, cotton and wool, 
wool, silk and wool, and silk—every 
fabric and every style for women and 
men and children of all ages. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER 
COMPANY 
Home Office: 
Needham Heights, Mass. 
(Boston District) 
Mills also at 


Framingham and Springfield 





mouse" FOR ALL THE FAMILY 











Mace 





At the right of the center 
panel is women’s union suit 
Style 19}, Dutch-neck, short 
sleeves, ankle length. 


At the right are two popular 
models for boys. Style 14 
with drop seat, and short 
sleeves and legs. Style 15, a 
regular union suit with full 
length sleeves and legs 
































Women’s combination, Style 15, has full- 
length sleeves and legs. Ideal for winter 
weather. The baby’s vest is the single- 
breasted model, as much in demand as the 
little double-breasted vest. 





Underwear TRE 
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faded or scuffed 


Barton’s Dyanshine has become a 
household necessity in more than a 
million homes because it has for- 
ever solved the problem of faded or 
scuffed shoes. 


Like magic, a touch or two of the 
dauber neatly conceals fhe scuffs. 
The simple act of shining restores 
full, smooth color to fading shoes. 



















It will do more for your shoes than 
you have ever expected a polish 
could do. Each shine will cost you 
less than one cent and will easily last 
a week under ordinary conditions. 











Barton’s Dyanshine restores color. 
Conceals scuffs. Preserves leather. 
Shines shoes. 










Available in Black and the popular shades of 
Tan and Brown. Also White Canvas and 
White Kid 
























BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


if hing, Slaus 






ree 


Dyanshine invites you to try this 
remarkable polish at our expense. 


At your request we will gladly send 
one of our unique “Dry Dauber 
Demonétrators”. 


In your own home you can see how 
successfully Dyanshine restores color, 
conceals scuffs and shines shoes. Judt 
use the coupon 
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ecw Hoods from the Great Lakes Tea Rooms 


We Commend Them to the November Hostess 


OT only at the 

afternoon tea 

hour, but at 
luncheon and at dinner 
as well, are the Chicago 
tea shops the popular 
gathering places of men 
as well as of women; 
for the business man, 
having discovered how 
good the cooking, how 
immaculate and cordial 
the service in these 
once all-feminine 
places, has acquired 
the tea-shop habit 
without a struggle and 





By CAROLINE B. KING 








Cut in squares and 
serve topped with 
whipped cream. This 
recipe will make eight 
servings, as the mixture 
is very rich. 


AFTERNOON CANA 
PES such as are served 
at The Churchill on 
North State Street 
make the mouth water. 
To prepare them cut 
white or Graham bread 
in thin slices, then in 
tiny rounds; butter 
them delicately and 





may be found very fre- 
quently imbibing the 
cup that cheers, or eating his dinner or his 
luncheon in his favorite tea room. 

The strangest and most fascinating sand- 
wich I have ever eaten was one I discovered 
in the Russian Tea Room on Chicago’s 
famous Michigan Boulevard. There, sur- 
rounded by steaming samovars, quaint Rus- 
sian potteries and brasses and other fasci- 
nating appointments, I quenched my first tea 
thirst in the great Middle West. 


PETROGRAD SUPREME was the name of the 
unique combination of bread and condiments 
and other ingredients that accompanied the 
tea. The sandwich came to me a towering 
succession of thinly sliced rounds of bread, 
tapering toward the top in minaret fashion, 
and capped by a tiny chop frill on a tooth 
pick which impaled a minute piece of 
pimiento and a fragment of anchovy. This 
sandwich is supposed to comprise an entire 
dinner, from the bit of appetizer at the top 
to the dessert layer at the bottom of the 
tower, and one begins to eat it at the top, 
going down through the various courses. 
The idea is very novel and might be used 
with any preferred fillings when one wishes 
to entertain at some small cozy bridge or 
luncheon. 

As I said, the appetizer came first. One ate 
it daintily from the toothpick. Then came a 
tiny round of cottage cheese, pressed into 
shape with spicy seasonings of salt, paprika 
and a dash of cayenne. A disk of buttered 
bread, or rather two disks, not more than an 
inch in diameter, put together with finely 
chopped olives followed, then another and 
larger round of cottage cheese sprinkled with 
minced parsley. Two disks of thinly sliced 
buttered bread put together with waferlike 

ections of cucumber dipped in mayonnaise 

came next, with a ruffle of lettuce about the 
edges. The next pair of buttered bread disks, 
slightly larger than the last, contained the 
vegetable and protein courses, ripe tomatoes 
cut in delicate slices and chopped nut meats, 
all spread with French dressing and sur- 
rounded with frilly lettuce leaves. A layer-of 
cold chicken was placed between these disks 
and the next pair, which formed the dessert. 
These rounds were spread first with plenty 
of fresh butter, then with a thick, smooth 
foreign-tasting preserve. Any favorite jam 
or preserve might be used. The sandwich 
tower was garnished with Spanish green olives 
and cream-cheese balls, and was as interest 
ing to eat as it was to look upon. 


ANGEL Ptr is the popular dessert at the 
attractive, breezy Parkway Tea Room on 
the North Side, facing Michigan Avenue. 
Everything is delicious in this tea shop, and 
one does not wonder that its forty or more 
tables are constantly in demand. Angel pie 
may be made in individual or larger size, as 
preferred. To make it, a flaky, rather rich 
crust is prepared and is baked on the outside 
of the deep pie pans, being first well pricked 
to prevent blistering. Meantime the filling 
is prepared; for this beat the yolks of six eggs 
to a light fluffy froth, add a cupful of granu 
lated sugar and beat again vigorously, then 
whip in the juice of one whole and one half 
lemon, and cook the mixture over hot water 








If all the ingredients are assembled beforehand 
the making of Petrograd Supréme even for quite 
a large group will not prove to be teo great a 
task to undertake. 
according to individual tastes 


The fillings may be varied 
w to utilize ma 
terials at hand. Each 
a whole meal in itself, reaches the guest a to 


sandwich, comprising 


ering succession of thinly sliced rounds of bread 


lapering toward the top in minaret fashion, 


until it stiffens; then cool it slightly and fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites of three of the eggs 
Fill the pie shells, then top with a meringue 
made of the remaining egg whites beaten 
stiffly, with six tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar and a tablespoonful of lemon juice 
Brown very delicately in a 300° F.oven. Let 
cool before serv ing. 


CHICKEN A LA DRAKE is a new dish from 
Chicago and will, in modified form, be hap 
pily received by one’s guests. As it is made 
in the great hostelry in the Western city 
it is most delectable, but I find it almost as 
good when slightly less elaborate. To pr 
pare it cut the raw breast of chicken into 
pieces of a convenient size to serve, and sauté 
gently in butter or margarin till brown and 
well cooked. Drain large slices of Hawaiian 
pineapple from its juice and sauté in butter 
also; when brown drain and arrange on a 
serving platter. On each slice of pineapple 
place a piece of chicken; then over the whole 
pour a rich white sauce to two cupfuls of 
which half a cupful of canned mushrooms 
cut in shreds and enough paprika to make it 
slightly pink have been added. Garnish the 
dish with finely chopped parsley. Should you 
wish to make the dish exactly as the Chicago 
chef does it, add shredded Virginia ham and 
truffles to the sauce with the mushrooms. 


Date Tart With Wurprep CREAM is the 
dish to which the Little Southern Tea Room 
over on the North Side attributes much of 
its success. Date tart is a queer, fascinating 
but toothsome dainty, which may be made 
in the following manner: Beat four eggs 
lightly, then add a cupful of granulated sugar 
and beat again; stir in six tablespoonfuls of 
finely grated or crushed soft bread crumbs 
mixed with a single teaspoonful of baking 
powder, then add half a pound of dates stoned 
and chopped, and one cupful of walnut meats 
coarsely chopped. Pour into a well-greased 
pan and bake one hour in a 300° F. oven. 


place tender inside let- 
tuce leaves on each, 
thus making atinycup. Sprinkle lightly with 
salt and fill with a cucumber cream made by 
mixing finely chopped cucumber with a small 
quantity of mayonnaise. 


Luncueon Ecrarres are another delicious 
thing for which The Churchill is famous. 
They are very unusual and savory. The foun- 
dation for the éclairs is the usual cream-puff 
batter baked in very tiny fingers. When fin- 
ished they are slit at one side and filled with 
a mixture of finely diced bacon cooked crisply, 
then drained and moistened well with chut- 
ney and served hot. If chutney is not liked 
or is not easily procurable the bacon may be 
mixed with chili sauce and the éclairs will be 
very nice. They make a tempting bite for 
serving with a salad course. 


ITALIAN SALAD from the Community 
Kitchen at Evanston, Illinois, is tremen 
dously popular and also tremendously good. 
It is really such a dish as may be termed “‘a 
whole meal in itself.””. The foundation for 
this salad is spaghetti or macaroni in ring 
shape; if this is difficult to procure use the 
elbow or shell or even the plain spaghetti, 
breaking it into half-inch pieces. Boil till 
tender in salted water, then drain and rinse 
in very cold water, and drain once more 
Phen chill for several hours. To make six 
generous servings mix two cupfuls of the 
cooked spaghetti with two-thirds cupful of 
cooked and chilled green peas, and two canned 
pimientos cut in small pieces to give color to 
the combination. Moisten well with mayon 


naise, add one-half a tiny onion grated, and 
serve on lettuce leaves arranged on individual 
plates; sprinkle with finely chopped parsley 


PINEAPPLE CHARLOTTE is a specialty of 
one of the most popular tea rooms in Chi 
cago; Miss Ellis’ luncheons and afternoon 
teas are things to dream of, and her pies and 
desserts are exceptional For pineapple 
charlotte for a small luncheon soak one and 
one-half tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatin 
in a cupful of cold water, and when it is soft 
add a cupful of boiling water and two cupfuls 
of canned crushed pineapple, or a small fresh 
pineapple, pared and grated, with sugar to 
taste—about half a cupful if canned fruit is 
used; more will be necessary with the fresh. 
Stir until dissolved. While the mixture is 
cooling beat it vigorously now and then with 
a rotary egg beater, and as soon as it shows 
signs of stiffening fold in the firmly beaten 
whites of two eggs, then beat again until 
almost congealed, and finally whip in a cup- 
ful of stiffly beaten cream. The charlotte 
should not be stiff enough to mold, but 
should be served in sherbet glasses, either 
with or without lady fingers, and must of 
course be very cold. 


FRozEN Fruit SALap as it is made at the 
Woman’s Exchange Tea Room in Detroit, 
Michigan, is quite unlike any frozen salad I 
have ever eaten, just as the Woman’s Ex 
change is quite unlike any other woman’s ex 


change in the country; and I was so fortunate 


as to obtain the exact recipe for its making 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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Wamsutta Percale after 100 launderings. Note the 
finely woven texture, unharmed after this severe test. 
(Drawn from microscopic photograph—enlarged 22 times.) 


Ordinary sheeting after 100 launderings. Note the 
breaking down and separation of the texture. 
(Drawn from microscopic photograph—enlarged 22 times.) 
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HE two illustrations above furnish com- 
parative evidence of what happens to 
ordinary sheets and pillowcases after they 
have been run through a laundry 100 times. 

They show, too, how Wamsutta Percale 
woven from the “finest of cottons” has stood 
up under this strain. 

It is only by such practical tests that the 
wearing qualities of a fabric can really be 
determined. 

You see many an article that “looks good” 
on the counter, but its price is justified only 
by the way it wears. 

That is quality. 


Professor Millard’s Test 


For the protection of all housekeepers 
a test was recently conducted by Prof. E. B 





Technology at Boston. 

Professor Millard selected several leading 
brands of sheets and pillow-cases from a de- 
| partment store stock. These were run through 
a steam laundry 100 times—equivalent to the 
washing they would receive in home use over a 
period of four years. 

At the end he found Wamsutta sheets and 
pillow-cases not only stronger than the other 
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Millard, of the Massachusetts Institute of 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Founded 1846 


Sr lO nr 


After 4 years’ laundering the average sheet is worn 
| out—Wamsutta improves with each washing 


brands tested, but snow-white and beautiful. 

Wamsutta Percale remained lustrous 
and soft, lovelier than the finest linen. Its 
closely woven texture was even more closely 
knit—strong and ready forstill greater service. 

Ordinary cotton sheeting broke down as 
the loose weave weakened under the stress 
of 100 launderings. 


Why Wamsutta Percale survived the others 


{1} It is made of finer yarns from longer staple 
cotton and put through three extra processes, 
which eliminate from 20% to 25% more short fibres 
than are removed from ordinary cotton sheets 
Short fibres in ordinary cotton fabrics quickly wash 
out and “fuzz.” 

{2} Because of its very fine texture. The weaving 
of Wamsutta Percale takes almost twice as long as 
ordinary cotton sheeting. 

(3} The new tape selvedge adds a neat finish 
and greatly increases the wearing qualities where 
most of the wear comes. 


The next time you buy sheets and pillow-cases 

It will pay you well to have these facts in mind 
when you make your next purchase. 

Note the finish of sheets and pillow-cases on 
the counter. Take an ordinary cotton sheet and 
rub a piece with your hands. In many instances a 
white powder—“filling” —will drop out, leaving 
the fabric thin and sleazy. 

Do the same thing with Wamsutta Percale and 
you will see how firm and closely knit it remains. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO.,44 LEONARD STREET 
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Note, too, the new tape selvedge on Wamsutta 
Percale. This feature prevents the sheet from tear- 
ing when it is tucked in at the sides of the bed, and 
from “whipping out” when blowing on the line. 





Wamsutta Percale green and gold label 


On every Wamsutta Percale sheet and pillow- 
case is the Wamsutta green and gold label—your 
guaranteed protection of highest quality. 


More exquisite even than pure linen, Wamsutta 
Percale costs very much less and only a little more 
than ordinary cotton. 


Its luxury of beauty and softness is a real econ- 
omy, for it wears long and grows lovelier as time 
goes on. 

At your best stores—in all sizes—plain, hem- 
stitched and embroidered 


, NEW YORK, Selling Agents 


WAMSUTTA 


Percale Sheets and Pillow Cases 


WAMSUTTA MILLS ALSO MAKE LUSTERSHEER, BATISTE, LINGERIE NAINSOOKS, AND FINE CAMBRIC 


The Finest of Cottons 
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The Pet Recipe Book contains more than 
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For My 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


Thanksgiving Dinner 


“T use Pet in every course from the cream of tomato soup to the 


pumpkin pie and coffee. It adds richness to the creamed vege- 
tables and to the dressing for the turkey. The mayonnaise 
for the salad is smoother and better when made with Pet. On 
Thanksgiving, and on every special occasion where extra milk 
is needed, it is always at hand in the pantry. For ordinary cook- 
ing, | add two parts of water to each part of Pet. For the 
coffee, I use it as it comes from the can. It meets my every 
milk and cream need—and it costs less than ordinary milk.” 
Your grocer has it. The Helvetia Company (Originators of 
Evaporated Milk), 834 Arcade Building, Saint Louis, Missouri. 





Ingredients : 
sugar; 4 teaspoon salt; 44 teaspoon cinnamon; \ tea- 
spoon clove; 4 teaspoon ginger; 2 tablespoons molasses ; 


54 of a cup Pet Milk diluted with °% of a cup water. 





RECIPE FOR NEW ENGLAND PUMPKIN PIE 











November, 1923 

















11% cups steamed pumpkin; 2 eggs; 34 cup Recipe: Beat eggs thoroughly; add sugar mixed with salt 





and spices. Then add pumpkin, molasses and diluted 
milk, Stir until well blended. Line a deep pie pan with 


plain paste. Pour in mixture and bake in moderate oven. 
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Pastry Making Simplified 


HE fundamentals of 
pastry making must be 
mastered before one can 
achieve success in pie making. 
Whether the finished result is to 
be just a plain, substantial, homy 
everyday sort of pie or a thistle- 
down creation of puff paste, or 
any one of the many variations 
between the two, one must un- 
derstand the rules of the proc- 
ess, quite as the artist must 
understand the mixing of his pig- 
ments. In fact one must, in a 
way, have the deft touch of the 
artist to be able to make really 
fine pastry, but fortunately 
this touch may be acquired by) 
practice and experiment and at 
tention to the rules. 
There are three classes of 
pastry: a plain but flaky and 
tender sort that answers excel- 





By Mary D. Warren 








Next turn the mass out on a 
scantily floured molding board 
and, without kneading it or han- 
dling it any more than you can 
possibly help, roll it out with a 
floured rolling pin, using long, 
swift, deft motions; when it has 
become a sheet of a quarter 
of an inch in thickness it is 
ready to use. Be very careful in 
handling the dough to be light 
handed; too vigorous manipula 
tions, too much zealousness in 
working it, spell failure. ‘Try to 
regard the ingredients in your 
pastry as so much gossamer and 
chiffon, rather than prosaic flour 
and lard, and handle 
cordingly 

Flaky pastry may be made on 
the same foundation rule, or 
one may use a separate and dis- 
tinct recipe for it. For the first 


them a 





lently for the usual pie, or as a 
foundation for a baked fruit 
pudding ora hearty meat pie or 
some other dish which must be 
appetizing, though not too rich 
or expensive; the second type is slightly 
richer, rather more delicate, very flaky and 
finer than the first variety, and is usually re- 
served for fine pies, for various little entrées 
and savories, and for making patty shells, 
tarts and similar dainties when puff paste is 
not desired. Puff paste, the third form of 
pastry, is that very fine, rather spectacular 
variety of which the handsome vol-au-vent 
or the genuine patty shell and other rich and 
sumptuous dishes are made; and when one 
has learned the method of its manufacture 
it is no more difficult, though a little more 
tedious, than the ordinary pie crust to make. 


N MAKING all three types of pastry the 

same four ingredients are required: flour, 
shortening, salt, and cold water, though 
there are modifications of the foundation 
recipes in this branch of cookery just as 
there are in every other. For instance, in the 
plain pastry a small quantity of baking pow 
der is sometimes added, I will explain 
later; in the flaky pastry two varieties of 
shortening are used; while in the puff paste 
only butter is permissible. 

Flour for pastry may be of the kind which 
we know as pastry flour, or one may use 
any good all-round sort, taking care always 
that the brand is a reliable one; lard for pas 
try must be always fresh and firm, and of 
the best quality. If one of the commercial 
substitutes is preferred it also should be cold 
and firm. Butter must be hard or, as the 
bakers say, tough; water must be icy cold 
ind the pastry should, i 
and if convenient the finished 


if possible, be mad 
in a cool pl ce, 
pie or tart or other product, even if made of 
the plain pastry, d be chilled for fifteen 
minutes to half an hour before it is baked 
This will make the crust more flaky and pre 
vent its shrinking from the sides of the pan 
during the baking 

If a cooked filling is to be used in a two 
crusted pie, always cool it before it is placed 
in the pan, for a hot filling will cause the 
upper crust to shrink and will spoil the appear 
ance of the finished pie. On the other hand, 
the filling for a custard or other one-crusted 
pie should be placed in the pan hot; then the 
pie will bake more evenly, and the outer part 
will not be finished before the center. Grease 
the pans for plain or flaky pastry—then the 
crust will be browner on the underside—but 


shou 


Plain pastry may be converted into a delicate flaky variety by rolling 
out, dotting over with cold crumbly butter, then folding over and rolling 
lightly until the butter is incorporated into the dough in layers. 


wet them with cold water for puff paste. It is 
well, even when using fine pastry for the 
upper crust of a pie, to make the lower crust 
of the plain pastry, for the richer sort will 
absorb juices and become heavy and indi- 
gestible. 

A few directions now as to the correct 
oven temperature for pastries of all varieties 
will be appropriate, for the baking is very 
important. All classes of pastry require a hot 
oven for their baking; what old-fashioned 
folks would have termed a quick oven, but 
what we who know the value of the oven 
thermometer understand to mean from 425 
to 450 degrees Fahrenheit. For plain pastry 
or pies with two crusts 425 to 450 degrees 
will be correct. Flaky pastry if used for pies 
or for the upper crust on a two-crusted pie 
will require the same temperature, while 
small articles made from flaky pastry will 
need 450 degrees to make them perfect. 
Puff paste demands an oven témperature of 
450 to 500 degrees, according to the size of 
the article made from it. A hot oven and 
cold pastry form one of the surest roads to 
perfection. The temperatures given are in 
tended for use with a reliable oven ther 
mometer which can be placed inside the oven. 

Now for our first foundation formula. This 
is one in which I have included baking pow 
der. It is intended for the beginner in pie 
making, or for the housewife who has diffi 








culty in achieving good plain pastry: 
| ( ls of Fl Cupful Lard 
Tr 1 of hout ( f ( j 
Baking Powd Water 
Tea Sa 


S [ flour, salt and baking powder to 
} } ; Ld -¢ nin 
w/J gether, and chop In the cold shortening 


vhich may be either lard or one of the good 
ommercial substitutes—or rub it in with 
the tips of the fingers; when thoroughly 
blended make a well in the center of the 
mixture and pour the water in a little at a 
time, tossing some of the flour and lard into 
it gradually. It is of great importance that 
the water should be thoroughly incorporated 
with the dry ingredients, for unless it is well 
distributed the pastry will be tough or 
brittle instead of tender and flaky. Never 


use any more water than the flour will barely 
absorb, for too much liquid will be the ruin- 
ation of any pie. 


method, roll the plain pastry out 
in a sheet, as directed, then cut 
two tablespoonfuls of butter into 
tiny pieces and scatter them 
over the surface of half the sheet 
and just dust with flour, fold the other half 
of the pastry over this, press the edges to- 
gether all around, and roll out again the 
same way; this time sprinkle only a teaspoon- 
ful of cold crumbly butter over the paste, 
with a dusting of flour, and fold again. Roll 
out and the pastry is ready for use; but if 
you can conveniently give it a half hour’s 
sojourn in the refrigerator it will be vastly 
improved. 

But if you are desirous of making only 
some dainty little patisseries for luncheon or 
afternoon tea and have no wish to prepare 
the foundation of plain pastry, then you may 
use this formula for flaky pastry: 


1'4 Cupfuls of Flour 44 Cuptul of Lard 
Lo Teaspoonful of Salt 44 Cupful of Butter 
About 4 Cupful of Ice Water 


LACE the butter in a bowl of cold water 

and wash all the salt and buttermilk from 
it. When it has become waxy and pliable pat 
it in a little cake, fold in cheesecloth and set 
away in the refrigerator. Sift the flour and 
the salt together and chop in the cold lard or 
rub it in with the finger tips, then moisten 
with the very cold water, as in making the 
plain pastry, and turn out on a floured 
board. Roll the pastry out in a sheet and 
place the butter pat on one half of it, fold 
the other half over, tuck in the edges all 
round, and roll it out in a sheet; dust with 
flour and fold in three, then roll it out again, 
dust with flour and fold, place on a pan in 
the refrigerator, to become thoroughly cold 
then roll out in a sheet and cut as desire 


Now we 


arrive at puff paste, the aspira 
tion of every woman who likes to cook, a 
too often her béte noire as well. Forme 
puff pastry was made with eggs, but modern 
methods require only flour, salt, butter, ar 
ice water. To expert makers of puff paste 
may seem a sacrilege to suggest a quick 





short method for its making, but the modern 
housewife must needs learn short cuts, and 
I am quite sure she will welcome this modern 
method which has done away with much of 
the labor and mystery of puff-pastry manu 
facture, so that by this simple and easy prox 

ess this type of pastry becomes as light and 
incomplex a matter as the making of the 
most homely or frugal pie. 


(Continued on Page 169) 








Patty cases made from puff paste may be a single thickness of the dough 
with the center cut nearly but not quite through, or they may be built up with 
rims, the centers of which are baked separately and used as covers if wished, 


Delicious pastry cases 
cutin rounds and fitted 


may be made from flaky pastry, rolled quite thin 


over inverted muffin or patty pans 


, ) 
nugly Prick well 


fo prevent dlistering, and bake in a hot oven until a delicate brown, 
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How to avoid the home build- 
ing mistakes that cost fortunes 
each year. 


The best of us can learn a good deal from the 
rest of us. “ Building with Assurance’’, second 
edition, the Master Book, gives you the experi- 
ence of men who have spent years in the home 
building business. It is a big, fine, 440-page 
collection of authoritative, practical home build- 
ing ideas, plans and me thods; a volume designed 
expressly for home builders such as you; a book 
that ends groping in the dark—that actually 
helps you plan ahead wisely, reduce waste, 
guard against loss and get more for your money. 


‘Building with Assurance 
Endorsed by over 15,000 nee ding 


authorities 
Countless letters praising this wonderful book have been 
received from architects, contractor lealers and home 
ler They write, for example 


The book is truly a masterpiece 


It means better, prettier home 
Can't conceive of anything finer 
Makes home 
A true home builder's guide 
The book is indeed a gen 


planning much easier 


Surpasses other building book 
Building authorities everywhere use it for reference 
Can you afford to complete any plans or let any contracts 


belore seeing it? 





Beautiful homes in colors —with floor plans 


Whether r } e is t t $3,000 $50,000, you 
get he d inspiration fr tl Y y beautiful 
the Master Book here are Frencl 
Mode Western and othe gal Ge lan 
\ fudor, A 1 other house 
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Mail the coupon today for prospectus 


Building with A irance t md edition not for 
general distributior It is for earnest hor 
yectus tells all about it shows beautiful homes wit}! 
flo r plans reproduces actual pages, letter pte be — et 
The prospectus is gladly sent to those who mail t 
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Morgan Woodwork Organization 


“MORGAN 
UALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 


[ COUPON oa 
Address nearest office, Dept. R-11 


Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, Il! 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen 
once copy of your beautiful prospectus, wt 


| scribes “ Building with Assurance 
Nar 





I am a home lover, so please send me at | 
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‘The watch of authority 


for women 


ORTY-SEVEN years ago, at the Centennial 

Exhibition in Philadelphia, the people of the 
United States found their first opportunity to 
compare the products of their home manufac- 
turers with those from overseas. 


Watch-making was a comparatively new art 
in America, but nevertheless Elgin Watches were 
exhibited alongside the time-keeping masterpieces 
of England, France and Switzerland. 


Elgin Watches were admired, but nobody then 
would have dared the prediction that time 
authority would move away from Europe and 
re-locate itself in the little city of E]gin, Illinois. 


This means more to women even than men. 


For the woman’s watch is smaller and the 
demand for delicate precision greater. 


Women have turned to Elgin for the prac- 
tical watch and many would not be tempted 
with the most beautiful case in the world if it 
did not contain an Elgin movement. 


Probably no watch today is so well spoken of 
by woman’s word as the Elgin—the advice of 
one woman to another spreading all over the 
country and even abroad. 





Elgin Wrist Watches, Cased in Gold, Platinum, 
Jewel-set, and Gold-filled may be had from your 
jeweler at a wide range of prices. 


ELGIN 


The Professional Timekeeper. - 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, ELGIN, U.S.A. 
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The Traditional Thanksgiving Dinner 
(alls for Turkey 


(Continued from Page 150) 


Now make an incision in each of the legs 
just where the scaly portion begins and bend 
them back sharply; then you will find it 
quite a simple matter to remove the sinews 
there are seven in each leg—by pulling them 
over a hook fastened to the wall or the table; 
or the sinews may be drawn with a stout 
fork. Many persons do not regard the re- 
moval of the sinews as necessary, but the 
meat on the legs will be vastly improved if 
this is done. Now the lower part of the legs 
with the sinews attached may be cut off, 
leaving a little surplus skin on the upper por- 
tion to allow for shrinkage in roasting. 

The turkey is now ready to be drawn, and 
even this need not be an unpleasant task if 
one goes about it correctly. Cut away the 
vent first, and make a horizontal slit just 
large enough to permit you to insert two 
fingers. Then loosen the entrails by running 
the fingers all about them until you have en- 
tirely freed them from all cords that may 
have attached them to the body. Now you 
may draw them out in one operation, bring- 
ing heart, liver, gizzard and entrails forth in 
one single mass. The lungs, which are situ- 
ated under the breast and close to the back, 
must be freed next, and then the kidneys 
should be removed most carefully. They are 
to be found in cavities close to the back, and 
with the lungs are usually neglected by the 
market man. Clear the heart, liver and giz- 
zard of fat and separate them from the en- 
trails, taking special care not to break the 
little green gall bladder which will be found 
attached to the liver, for it will impart a very 
bitter taste to anything which its fluid may 
touch. Remove the tube and fat from the 
gizzard and cut a slit all about it on the broad 
side; then it may be peeled from the inner 
sack, leaving the latter intact. 

Trim away all stringy particles and cords 
from the heart, and place all the organs in 
cold water to cleanse them, then drain and 
set them away in a cold place until they are 
required for cooking. The neck may be 
washed and placed with them. 

Wash the turkey by letting cold water run 
through it—never soak it in water—and 
when it is thoroughly clean wipe it inside and 
out with a damp cloth, then hang it away in 
a cold place until you are ready to cook it. 

Of course you will roast the Thanksgiving 
bird. No other mode of cookery can be 
thought of for a moment, for, neatly 
trussed, lusciously juicy, temptingly brown, 
he is to make the chief dish and ornament of 
the dinner. But you may vary the repast by 
the sort of filling which you place in the 
turkey and by the gravy 
it; also, though keeping in the main to the 
proverbial feast-day 
by the salad, dessert and acces 

Oyster stuffing, chestnut stuffing, and 
other stuffings all have their staunch adher 
ents and all are delicious and savory, but 
before one may attempt any of these more 
elaborate variations one must know how to 
prepare a plain bread filling that is well sea- 
soned, tasty and appetizing. 


which accompanies 


dishes, to some extent 


sories. 


BREAD CRUMB STUFFING is quite good 
enough for anyone, no matter how great a 
connoisseur in good eating he may be. For 
a ten-pound turkey one will require two 
quarts of the filling, and the bread for it 
should be rather stale and finely crumbled. 
The crusts may be used also, but soak them 
in cold water for a few moments, then squeeze 
them dry and crumble them well; to two 
quarts of crumbs allow a generous half cup- 
ful of butter or margarin, one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
white pepper, one tablespoonful each of 
sweet marjoram and summer savory, both 
crumbled to a powder. Rub the butter into 
the crumbs and add the seasonings; do not 
add liquid, as the juice from the turkey will 
supply a sufficient quantity. 

Fill the breast of the turkey first, making 
it plump and rounded, then bring the flap of 
skin from the neck back over the opening 
and fasten it securely at the back with tooth 
picks or skewers. Fold the wings back also 
and lock the tips. This will provide a flat, 
substantial foundation for the turkey to rest 


upon in serving, and makes a trim, neat 
method of disposing of the wings. 

The body is next filled with the stuffing, 
and the slit sewed with soft white twine 
threaded in a large needle. Press the legs 
closé to the body and fasten them with 
skewers, afterward tying a piece of twine 
about them, and your turkey is ready for the 
oven. Always remove skewers and twine be 
fore serving, however; otherwise you may 
embarrass the carver unnecessarily. Cover 
the breast of the turkey with a few slices of 
fat salt pork held in place with toothpicks 
and rub the rest of the body with a paste 
made by creaming together one-quarter cup- 
ful each of butter and flour. Place in a roast- 
ing pan in which a rack has been arranged, 
breast side down; then the juices will not all 
run from the best part of the turkey during 
the roasting process. The oven for the first 
half hour of roasting should be heated to 450 
degrees F., then, when the bird has become a 
nice even brown all over—it may require 
turning occasionally before this is accom- 
plished—the heat may be lowered to 375 de- 
grees and the roasting finished. If a covered 
roasting pan is used basting will not be nec- 
essary, but with an open pan it is well to 
baste the turkey every ten or fifteen minutes 
during the first hour with hot water and 
butter blended together in equal parts. After 
that the turkey will supply its own juices for 
basting. 

Do not season the turkey until it has been 
in the oven half an hour; then sprinkle it 
well with salt and pepper. 

A ten-pound turkey will require three 
hours in an oven heated to the degrees desig 
nated; it is finished when the joints may be 
separated easily and the juice which flows 
when a fork is inserted in the breast shows 
no pinkish tint. Lift the turkey to a hot serv 
ing platter and garnish as preferred. 


OYSTER STUFFING DE LUXE is prepared by 
draining a quart of large oysters, then look 
ing them over and rinsing them. Next dry 
them on a cloth, and dip each oyster into 
cracker or bread crumbs, then into melted 
butter and again into well-seasoned crumbs. 
Fill the turkey with these oysters in place of 
the usual bread-crumb filling. 


CHESTNUT STUFFING is a most delicious 
filling for the turkey. To prepare it-as it 
should be, cut a pound of lean raw ham into 
dice, cover with cold water and simmer till 
tender. Meantime slit a quart of large chest 
nuts and peel them, then boil in salted water 
and press through a coarse sieve. Mix with 
them the ham, one-quarter cupful of butter, 
a tablespoonful ot onion juik e,a pint ol tine 
bread crumbs, a tablespoonful ol choppt l 
parsley, with salt, pepper, paprika and sweet 
marjoram to taste. 


PECAN STUFFING is not so well known as 
chestnut, but it is almost as good. To pre 
pare it, crumb a pound loaf of baker’s bread 
in the usual manner, add one cupful of 
chopped pecan meats, one-half cupful of but 
ter or margarin, one tablespoonful of onion 
juice, one teaspoonful each of summer savory 
and sweet marjoram, with salt, celery salt, 
pepper and paprika to taste. 


Gravy is an important adjunct to the 
Thanksgiving dinner, and must be carefully 
made. If the giblets, as the heart, liver and 
gizzard are called, are to be used in the 
gravy, place them on the fire with the neck 
and cover well with cold water, adding a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Bring to the boiling point 
and simmer slowly until very tender, then 
remove the giblets and chop them very fine. 
Strain the broth and set aside until required. 

After the turkey has been removed from 
the roasting pan to the serving platter pour 
off a part of the fat in the pan, and to the re- 
mainder add a large kitchen spoonful of flour. 
Place over the fire and stir to a paste, taking 
care that it does not burn or become too 
brown. While cooking pour in the stock from 
the giblets and cook, stirring constantly, toa 
rich thick sauce. Add the chopped giblets, 
season to taste and serve in a sauce boat. 
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make it inviting and attractive as well as convenient 


After all, your kitchen is more exclusively 
your room than any other in the house. 
You spend longer hours in it every day; 
you only are responsible for its arrange- 


ment and appearance. 


But does your kitchen show the same 
care in planning and furnishing that you 
give to other rooms? Is it as convenient, as 


> 


attractive as your living room, for instance 


In no room does convenience count 
1 | ' —s ] - 
mucn In actually TeEQucing 
1 | 
work. And in no room does appearance 
“ | 
mean more; for where we work has much 


to do with how we work. 


Many kitchens lack these two essentials 
for just one reason; they are not really fur 
nished! We “get along somehow” and make 
the old things do in this most important 
place. 


That your kitchen may be furnished in 


keeping with your other rooms, the Hoosier 


- ie we , - . rrern = , 5 TO A 
FREE—A BOOK OF MODEL KITCHEN PLANS f. 
We have a new book of interesting model kitchen plans which have been submitted to us 
in competition by leading architectural draughtsmen 
interesting and helpful and perhaps may suggest a more efficient arrangement for your 
kitchen. We will be glad to send it to you FREI 


HOOSIER 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co 


Kitchen Cabinet has been specially de- 
signed. It brings not only a new system of 
efficiency but a complete, inviting look. 


No matter how large your kitchen is or 
how well provided with other storage space, 
the Hoosier still is needed as your special 
working center. 

Here in one central spot isyour“working™ 
cupboard, scientifically planned for utensils 


j 


nd ingredients. Your work table extends 


clear and open before you. Everything at 


hand, ready to begin—think of the count 
ss steps saved! 
And many aching muscles in back and 


shoulders are saved, too, by the Hoosier’s 
adjusted table height. 

Only working witha Hoosier will give you 
an idea of how much it saves in time and 
effort. But you can see at once how much 
it would add to the appearance of your 
kitchen. For the Hoosier was designed as a 


A study of these plans will be both 


Just fill out the coupon be lou 






really fine piece of kitchen furniture. Real 
cabinet making gives it an individuality in 
details of finish and design. 


A kitchen of which you may 
be proud —at little cost 


The Hoosier Breakfast Set of table and 
chairs also makes a very charming additi 
to your kitchen furniture. Daintily finished 

white enamel, the table | 
iron top while the chairs hav ul 
and are tastefully decorated in bright « 
As a cosy breakfast set or for countl 
other uses during the day, it adds a 


pleting touch to your kitchen. 


Hoosier efhiiciency and beauty for your 
kitchen—and at so little cost ! You will be 
surprised at the moderate prices. The Hoosier 
store in your town will be glad to show you 
different styles and sizes and to tell you 


about the special Hoosier payment plan 


ee 
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The Hoosier Manutacturing ( 
1125 Leslie St 
Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: Ideal Furnit 
No. 9 Preston St., Livery 


Please send me,free,a copy of your Kit« 
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Weighted Silk ‘is like a plated ring. Its looks do not 
last. Solid gold and Kayser Italian Silk Under- 
wear are as good within as without. Millions of 
women in dozens of countries use them. By dou- 
bling wear they halve the cost. All Kayser products 
are pure dyed. No weighting; therefore, long wear. 


Kayser Marvelfit Bloomers give double the wear of ordinary 
bloomers because Kayser Marvelfit stretches to every movement 
of the wearer and lasts as long as the Bloomers themselves. 


italian SILK 
UNDERWEAIR 
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-Mechanics for the Flousewitfe 


They Will Save You $2.00 or More in Time, Effort or 
Actual -Money 


By ETHEL 


HE Knire-Savinc STATION. 
The knife, fork and spoon 
have had a hard time to 
survive the knocks and chips 
of time. They are huddled 
in drawers, like jackstraws 
on top of one another, the 

a ES knives in particular wreck- 
ing one another’s blades and making them 
blunt to the consequent loss of value and 
money to their owners, who must need re- 
new the cutlery at more frequent intervals. 
It is really a pity. There is a way to make 
the marriage of edge and blade, blade and 
handle nearly permanent. Take your saw 
and get some wood slabs to cut into pieces 
the width of your drawer and about one and 
a half inches high; then cut slits for your 
knives to hold them edge high, first for your 
chief knives—vegetable knives, carving knife, 
grapefruit knife, meat-slicing knife, and so 
on; then make slits for the others. If you 
can get no wood, or if you are not deft with 
your tools, corrugated board, cardboard or 
wall board can be cut with comfort and be 
usable for a long time. 








THe UNSCREWABLE PLAce. Some places 
such as plaster will often rebel against har 
boring a screw. As soon as you screw it in, 
out it comes. Some wood, too, often splits 
after a screw is put into it, and then the screw 
falls out and futility exists. Often if you 
stuff a wooden plug in and make the hole re- 
sistant, the screw, when it is forced in, will 
then hold tightly. I have even used paper 
for “‘stuffing,’’ which also will check the elas 
ticity and splinterability of the material into 
which you have to screw the well-meaning 


screw. 


GROOMING THE BROOM Maybe peopl 
omplain more about the short lives of 
brooms than any one thing, and yet th 


broom isn’t to blame. It stands to reason 
that to preserve a thing you must reserve its 
contacts. There are probably comparatively 
few women who don’t stand their brooms on 
their bristles when they are not using them 
If you haven’t broom clasps in a broom 
closet, simply turn your broom upside down 
This little mechanical upside-downness will 
save the edges of the fiber. Bristles, too, will 
last longer if kept on their sides like babies. 


A HANDLE Emparco. There isn’t a spot 
in your wall or ceiling that you cannot brush 
if you have a handle the right length. And 
if you haven’t one the right length you can 
buy one. Why take the long way, standing 
on chairs and tables, risking your life? “Han 
dles are life insurance when walls, ceilings 
and underplaces have to be brushed, mopped 
or dusted. 


Tue UseruL Wrencu. I can’t consider 
housekeeping without a wrench! Not that 
my house is, so to speak, more “nutty” than 
others, but I use a wrench for many things 
besides nuts. I use it often to hold a wire, or, 
in fact, to hold anything while I am working 
with it. I use it to turn almost anything that 
will not turn easily—besides nuts and things 
And often I have—I am ashamed to say 
used it fora hammer. Try using one when 
a key sticks! 





R. Pryser 


A CORNER ON SHELFISHNESS. Sometimes 
we say: If we only had room for shelves! 
As a rule we really have, but we don’t know 
it. I always feel that the more shelves one 
has, the neater one can be. Suppose your 
refrigerator is out in the shed. Suppose you 
want to keep some apples in the shed com- 
fortably and save constant cellar trips, and 
all your space is taken on the walls except the 
corners. Why not build under your shelves 
or in corners where there are not shelves? 
Shelfishness is a virtue, so pursue it! 


MAGNETIZED ScrREW Drivers. Often you 
must put a screw into a place that you can 
not get at very well because your hand is not 
small enough either to start or hold the screw 
still. What can be done? If you have a 
horseshoe magnet—a strong one—you can 
magnetize the blade of your screw driver 
and the driver will, if stuck in the slit of the 
screw, hold it and carry it until it reaches the 
spot, and you can then turn the screw driver 
comfortably. If you have no magnet you can 
get your driver charged at your electrician’s 
or at the nearest power house. The screw 
driver simply becomes a magnet, you see, and 
holds the screw. So can a tool be made 
more effective. Many men know not of this 
device. I told a hardware man that this 
sort of thing could be done and he was ve ry 
glad to know of it and actually thanked me! 


THe RANKING FIL Have you ever 
stopped to think what a useful thing a file can 
be and how it might help you out of a fix 
One day I ordered a new trunk, and being in 
a great hurry I ordered the expressman to call 





for it a few hours after it was to arrive \s 
fate would ordain it the trunk came late and 
the key which was tied to it wouldn’t open it 
and as the trunk had to be packed in time 
for the advancing expressman who hoped 
to carry it off in about one hour, I was 
pretty well confounded. But I found a fil 


somewhere in the house and filed on the edg 
of the key, which had become 
in the mold or in transit, and finally pre 
vailed upon the key to fit! A secret—the 
file was a nail file, but it was rendered useless 
for finger nails thereafter. So I bought a real 
file for any future metallic emergencies. And 
it’s surprising for how many things I use it! 

You can file the bent point of a pin into 
original comfort; you can straighten out the 
edge of a recalcitrant knife, scissors or lawn 
mower blade; you can make your garden 
tools—trowel, hoe and spade—work with 
slippery ease; and one very comforting thing 
is to be able to file the window catch when it 
just won’t slip into place. And to be truth 
ful, sometimes I give a wooden object a file 
treatment and it, too, behaves better—this 
includes the pointing up of my orange-wood 
stick and lead pencils! No doubt you will 
find many other uses for a file to sail you 
over troublesome seas. 


‘ ] 
marceied 


House Cuutes. So many unnecessary 
steps are taken! When building, plan a 
laundry chute connecting the upper rooms 
with the laundry; a scrap-basket chute con 
nected with an incinerator or barrel; a fire 
place chute down which to poke the ashes! 
This chute should empty into an ash barrel 
or other receptacle. 
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*Makea note of it. Bob 
Table Stove,” 


it’san Armstrong 
says the host. 

“You'll love it, Helen,” adds the hostess, 
“this was the most useful present I got last 
Christmas. I’ve had such fun with it and 
saved such a lot of time and bother! I can 
easily prepare a whole meal right at the table, 
because it cooks three things all at once. 1 
always get breakfast on it,and Sunday morn- 
ings Tomeatsat least adozen waffles—they re 
so crisp and tender!” 

“Isn't 


exclaims Helen enthusiastically, “that 


the Armstrong Stove attractive, 
too!” 
white enamel looks so much nicer with your 
pretty china and linen than metal that 
tarnishes!’ 

Remember the usefulness and beauty of 
the Armstrong Table Stove when you make 


out your Christmas list. 
You ll be 
Menus’ 


dealers in your town will be glad to show you 


“A Week of 


send for a copy to-day. Electrical 


interested in 


the Armstrong Table Stove. 


THE ARMSTRONG MEG. CO. 
1111 Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 
TABLE 


ARMSTRONG stove 


COOKS THREE THINGS AT ONCE—MAKES WAFFLES TOO 


Mfg. Co 
Limited, 





that’s what I want 


Waffle lron $4.00 


The tilting plug, which 
slips on and off, makes 
connecting and heat 
control quick and easy 
No tugging or jerking 
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Weighted Silk ‘is like a plated ring. Its looks do not 
last. Solid gold and Kayser Italian Silk Under- 
wear are as good within as without. Millions of 
women in dozens of countries use them. By dou- | 
bling wear they halve the cost. All Kayser products | 

are pure dyed. No weighting; therefore, long wear. | 


Kayser Marvelfit Bloomers give double the wear of ordinary 
bloomers because Kayser Marvelfit stretches to every movement 
of the wearer and lasts as long as the Bloomers themselves, 
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By ETHEL 


HE Knire-SAvInc STATION. 
The knife, fork and spoon 
have had a hard time to 
survive the knocks and chips 
of time. They are huddled 
in drawers, like jackstraws 
on top of one another, the 

: knives in particular wreck- 
ing one another’s blades and making them 
blunt to the consequent loss of value and 
money to their owners, who must need re- 
new the cutlery at more frequent intervals. 
It is really a pity. There is a way to make 
the marriage of edge and blade, blade and 
handle nearly permanent. Take your saw 
and get some wood slabs to cut into pieces 
the width of your drawer and about one and 
a half inches high; then cut slits for your 
knives to hold them edge high, first for your 
chief knives—vegetable knives, carving knife, 
grapefruit knife, meat-slicing knife, and so 
on; then make slits for the others. If you 
can get no wood, or if you are not deft with 
your tools, corrugated board, cardboard or 
wall board can be cut with comfort and be 
usable for a long time. 





THE UNSCREWABLE PLAce. Some places 
such as plaster will often rebel against har 
boring a screw. As soon as you screw it in, 
out it comes. Some wood, too, often splits 
after a screw is put into it, and then the screw 
falls out and futility exists. Often if you 
stuff a wooden plug in and make the hole re 
sistant, the screw, when it is forced in, will 
then hold tightly. I have even used paper 
for ‘“‘stuffing,”’ which also will check the elas 
ticity and splinterability of the material into 
which you 
screw. 


1) 
have to screw the well-meaning 


GROOMING THE BROOM Maybe peopl 
complain more about t f 


he short lives 
brooms than any one thing, and yet the 
broom isn’t to blame It stands to reason 


that to preserve a thing you must reserve its 
contacts. There are probably comparatively 
few women who don’t stand their brooms on 
their bristles when they are not using them 
If you haven’t broom clasps in a broom 
closet, simply turn your broom upside down 
This little mechanical upside-downness will 
save the edges of the fiber. Bristles, too, will 
last longer if kept on their sides like babies. 


A Hanpb_Le Emparco. There isn’t a spot 
in your wall or ceiling that you cannot brush 
if you have a handle the right length. And 
if you haven’t one the right length you can 
buy one. Why take the long way, standing 
on chairs and tables, risking your life? Han 
dles are life insurance when walls, ceilings 
and underplaces have to be brushed, mopped 
or dusted. 


THe UseruL Wrencu. I can’t consider 
housekeeping without a wrench! Not that 
my house is, so to speak, more “nutty” than 
others, but I use a wrench for many things 
besides nuts. I use it often to hold a wire, or, 
in fact, to hold anything while I am working 
with it. I use it to turn almost anything that 
will not turn easily—besides nuts and things. 
And often I have—I am ashamed to say— 
used it fora hammer. Try using one when 
a key sticks! 


Mechanics for the Flousewife 


They Will Save You $2.00 
Actual 


or ~NMore in Time, Effort or 


Money 
R. PEyser 


A CoRNER ON SHELFISHNESS. Sometimes 
we say: If we only had room for shelves! 
As a rule we really have, but we don’t know 
it. I always feel that the more shelves one 
has, the neater one can be. Suppose your 
refrigerator is out in the shed. Suppose you 
want to keep some apples in the shed com- 
fortably and save constant cellar trips, and 
all your space is taken on the walls except the 
corners. Why not build under your shelves 
or in corners where there are not shelves? 
Shelfishness is a virtue, so pursue it! 


MAGNETIZED SCREW Drivers. Often you 
must put a screw into a place that you can 
not get at very well because your hand is not 
small enough either to start or hold the screw 
still. What can be done? If you have a 
horseshoe magnet—a strong one—you can 
magnetize the blade of your screw driver 
and the driver will, if stuck in the slit of the 
screw, hold it and carry it until it reaches the 
spot, and you can then turn the screw driver 
comfortably. If you have no magnet you can 
get your driver charged at your electrician’s 
or at the nearest power house. The screw 
driver simply becomes a magnet, you see, and 
holds the can a tool be made 
more effective. Many men know not of this 
device. I told a hardware man that this 
sort of thing could be done and he was very 
glad to know of it and actually thanked me! 


screw So 


THe RANKING FIL Have you ever 
stopped to think what a useful thing a file can 
be and how it might help you out of a fix? 
One day I ordered a new trunk, and being in 
a great hurry I ordered the expressman to call 


for it a few hours after it was to arrive \s 
fate would ordain it the trunk came late and 
the key which was tied to it wouldn’t oper 
and as the trunk had to be packed in time 
for the advancing « xpressman who hope 
to carry it off in about one hour, I was 
pretty well confounded. But I found a file 
omewhere in the house and filed on the edg 


of the key, which had become marceled 
in the mold or in transit, and finally pre 
vailed upon the key to fit! A secret—the 
file was a nail file, but it was rendered useless 
for finger nails thereafter. So I bought a real 
file for any future metallic emergencies. And 
it’s surprising for how many things I use it! 

You can file the bent point of a pin into 
original comfort; you can straighten out the 
edge of a recalcitrant knife, scissors or lawn 
mower blade; you can make your garden 
trowel, hoe and spade—work with 
slippery ease; and one very comforting thing 
is to be able to file the window catch when it 
just won't slip into place. And to be truth 
ful, sometimes I give a wooden object a file 
treatment and it, too, behaves better—this 
includes the pointing up of my orange-wood 
stick and lead pencils! No doubt you will 
find many other uses for a file to sail you 
over troublesome seas. 


tools 


House Cuutes, So many unnecessary 
steps are taken! When building, plan a 
laundry chute connecting the upper rooms 
with the laundry; a scrap-basket chute con 
nected with an incinerator or barrel; a fire 
place chute down which to poke the ashes! 
This chute should empty into an ash barrel 
or other receptacle. 

















liso made for distribu- 


fton 


Great Britain by Ben- 
jamin Electric 
of Canada, 


oe 
‘There — 


that’s what I want 
for Christmas!”’ 


DUM 
L- 














* Make a note of it. Bob 
Table Stove,” 


16¢ 


it’san Armstrong 


says the host. 


“You'll love it, Helen,” adds the hostess, 
“this was the most useful present I got last 


Christmas. 


saved such a lot of time and bother! 


I’ve had such fun with it and 


I can 


easily prepare a whole meal right at the table, 


because it cooks three things all at once. I 


always get breakfast on it,and Sunday morn- 


ings Tomeatsat least a dozen waffles 


so crisp and tender!” 


*Tsn’'t 


they're 


the Armstrong Stove attractive, 


too!” exclaims Helen enthusiastically, “that 


white enamel looks so much nicer with your 


pretty china and _ linen 


tarnishes!’ 


than 


metal that 


Remember the usefulness and beauty of 


the Armstrong Table Stove when you make 


out your Christmas list. 


You'll be 
Menus’ 


interested 


in ae | Week of 


send for a copy to-day. Electrical 


dealers in your town will be glad to show you 


the Armstrong Table Stove. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


1111 Seventh Avenue 


COOKS THREE 


Price $12.50 


in Canada and 


Mfe. Co 
Limited, 
Toronto. 





MAKES WAFFLES 


Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


rHINGS AT ONCE 


TABLE 
STOVE 


roo 


The tilting plug, which 
slips on and off, makes 
connecting and heat 
control quick and easy 
No tugging or jerking 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“Better Quality” 
Ware 
includes Kitchen 
and Household 


Utensils in Enam- 


Heavily 


eled Ware, 
Coated Tin Ware, 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper Pots and 
Kettles, Japanned 
and Galvanized 
Ware. 


c y of 
avuavayY © PO pp ll 





When Thanksgiving Day arrives, with 
all the little things that have to be done 
at the last moment, thousands upon thou- 
sands of housewives all over the country 
will say, “How Thankful I am I have a 


LI S Self-Basting 


Roaster 
I won’t even have to look at the Turkey’ 


Get a Lisk Roaster, put the Turkey in it 
and forget it, until it is done. Think of 
it! You neither have to give it constant 
attention nor bend over a hot oven to 
lift and baste and turn. You don’t take 
the cover off to brown it—simply open 
the two dampers. 


Your roasting is bound to be a success 
because all the juices which vaporize in 
roasting, condense on the Roaster cover 
and shower down again and again on the 
roast. In this way all the flavor and sub- 
stance are saved to make a savory Turkey 
rather than evaporated to make a savory 
kitchen. 
The Lisk Roaster consists of a cover, tray and 
bottom; all seamless, with rounded corners 
and beautifully enameled Turquois Blue 
Imperial Gray. Also made in Blue Steel 
and Aluminum. 
Useful every day in the year for cooking meat, 
fish and vegetables. 
Made in six sizes for roasts from five to 
twenty-six pounds. 


Over two million in use in American Homes. 
“Run no Risk—Be Sure it’s Lisk” 


Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Makers of Lisk “Better Quality’’ Enameled Ware and the new 
Lisk Enameled Coffee Percolator 





r NAHE menus for this month are planned 

to fit the needs of a family of six: a 

man at moderately active work, a 
woman, the housewife and mother, and four 
children, a boy, twelve years old; a girl, 
eleven years old; a boy, nine years, and a 
boy, seven years of age. The caloric require- 
ment for this family would be about 100,000 
calories a week. In order that a well-balanced 
selection may be made to furnish these re- 
quirements, 20 per cent of the total has 
been selected from the fruits and vegetables; 
25 per cent comes from the cereals; 25 per 
cent from meats and other protein foods; 10 
per cent from pure or nearly pure sugars, and 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Baked Waffles Maple Sirup 
Milk “e 
DINNER 
Roast Stuffed Shoulder of Lamb 
Creamed Carrots Brown Gravy 
Boiled Potatoes Currant Jelly 
Pineapple Charlotte 


SUPPER 
Creamed Tuna Fish With Green Pepper 
Graham Bread and Butter _ Crackers 
Chocolate Fudge Cake Cocoa 


«Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Orange Juice 
Hominy Grits Top Milk 
Graham Toast and Butter 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 
Lamb Pie With Mashed Potato Crust 
Peas With Mint uttered Onions 
Queen of Puddings 


SUPPER 
Bread Sticks 
Boiled Dressing 


Tomato Soup 
Potato, Peas and Egg Salad 
Bread and Butter 





Baked Squash 
Romaine Salad Boiled Dressing 
Hot Baked Apple Compote 
Hard Sauce 


SUPPER 


Creamed Oysters with Pimientos 
oasted Crackers 
Cornmeal Muffins and Butter 


Hermits Tea Cocoa 
Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Pears 
Farina Top Milk 
Crisp Bacon Buttered Toast 
Milk Coffee 


Teach underweight children 
the game of calories. One table- 
spoonful of butter and a one 
and one-eighth-inch cube of 
cheese each yields 100 calories. 








It will help to visualize 100-calorie portions like these: 
5& cupful of milk, 8 large walnut meats, and a medium-sized baked potato. 


Canned Cherries Wafers 
ocoa ea 
| _ a: ’ 
Tuesday 
= BREAKFAST 
= Stewed Prunes With Orange Slices 
= Oatmea Top Milk 
= Milk Buttered Toast Coffee 
= DINNER 
Hamburg Loaf With Rice Top 
Creamed Cauliflower Tomato Sauce 








Ten double meat peanuts, 44 cupful of raisins, 


November Meal Planning for the 
Whole Family 


By MABEL JEwETT CRosBy 


20 per cent from fatty foods. If the selection 
of the weekly food supply be according to 
these proportions the diet will, as a rule, be 
sufficiently bulky and varied in flavor and 
will furnish the right proportions of starch, 
sugar, protein and fats, and will take care of 
the necessary vitamin content and mineral 
substances. 

The menus are planned for the whole fam- 
ily, keeping in mind especially the needs of 
the growing school children who come home 
for their noon meal and have time enough 
allowed to make possible the heaviest meal of 
the day at that time. 

The menus for a week in November follow: 


DINNER 
Fricassee of Chicken 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Tossed Potatoes Scalloped Corn 
Celery Beets 
Prune Whip Custard Sauce 


Giblet Gravy 


SUPPER 
Codfish Cakes 
pune Beets Catchup 
Graham Bread and Butter 
Chocolate Cake Apple Sauce 
Cocoa Tea 
Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed Figs 


Cornmeal Mush Top Milk 
Bran Muffins Butter Toast 
filk Coffee 
DINNER 
Baked Smoked Pork Shoulder 
Ten-Minute Cabbage Glacé Sweet Potatoes 
Squash Pie 
SUPPER 
Chicken Chowder With Celery and Carrots 
Olives Toasted Crackers 
Tomato Jelly Salad Mayonnaise 
Cookies Tea 
Friday 


BREAKFAST 
Baked Apples 


Shredded Wheat Top Milk 
Phin Corn Cake Butter 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 
Boiled Salmon 
Mashed Potatoes Drawn Butter Sa 
Buttered Brussels Sprout 
Dressed Lettu 
Coffee Tapioca Crean 
SUPPER 
a aroni and Dried Beef With Cheese Sauce 
r J oe affine Relish 
d Apricots Tea 
Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced Oranges 
Brown Rice Top Milk 
Toast One-Egg Muffins 
Milk Coffee 


DINNER 
Cold Sliced Ham 
Scalloped Potatoes Prepared Mustard 
Reheated Rolls Buttered Parsnips 
Steamed Chocolate Pudding 
Vanilla Sauce 
SUPPER 
Peanut Butter Milk Toast 
Cottage Cheese Salad Russian Dressing 
Sugared Doughnuts Porcupine Pears 
ot Chocolate 


As also, a large slice of bacon, 2 
halves of canned peaches with 
3 tablespoonfuls of juice, 7 
ripe banana, 2 large prunes 
with 2 tablespoonfuls of juice. 
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The menus 
will not be diffi- 
cult to follow if 
the marketing 
list is carefully 
studied. Go 
over the menus 
first, making 
any changes 
which you find 
necessary to 
satisfy the likes 
and dislikes of 
your particular 
family, as well 
as any changes 
governed by 
local marketing 


onditions 
Then lo 
through the 
marketing list 


and check off all 
staples which 
you already 
have on hand in 
sufficient quan- 
tities. Then 
make your own 
list of such 
staples needed, 
purchasing al- 
ways in market- 
able quantities, 
and not neces- 
sarily in the 
amounts given 
here. This list 
indicates the 
supplies needed 
for following 
out this week’s 
menus for this 
particular 
family. 


HIS list 

will serve 
to show you 
how you can 
double up on 
your market- 
ing. Purchase 
all nonperish 


able staples on 
Saturday previ 
ous, together 
with those fresh 
products needed 
for Sunday, 
Monday and 
Cuesday break- 
fast. Shop 
Tuesday morn- 
ing for that day 
the next 
and Thursday 


} 
| 


and 


ilso, if feasible 
r } ursday 
orning or al 
ternoon,market 
for the rest 
the week. 
Just a few 
hints in follow 
ing the menus: 
Make the choc 


i 
ol 


olate fudge 
cake on Satur- 
day preceding 


this particular 
week, also the 
pineapple char 
lotte. Make 


interesting to 


rdinary 
prove t 
rtions, as is the 


be 


lamb chop weighing 1.6 ounces. 





FOOD PRODUCT 


Il. Frurr AND 
TABLES 


VEGI 


Grapetruit 
Oranges 
Apples 
Jananas 
Pears 
Lemons 
Potatoes 
Carrots 





{) ) 

Mint 

Lettuce 
Cauliflower 
Squash 
Romaine 

Celery 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Sweet potatoes 
Brussels sprouts 
Parsnips 
Crushed pineapple 
Royal Anne cherries 
Bartlett pears 
Peas 

Tomatoes 
Pimientos 

Corn 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Pulled figs 
Dried apric ots 
Olives 


Il. Meats, Erc 


Shoulder of lamb 
Hamburg steak 
Stewing chicken 
Smoked pork shoulder 
Tuna fish 

Oysters 

Salt codfish 
Salmon 

Dried beef 
Cheese— Americar 
Cottage chees« 


Eggs 

Milk 

Gelatin 

III. Cereat Propvucts 


Hominy grit 
Rolled oats 

Ric e 

Corn meal 
Bran 

Graham flour 
Flour 

Farina 
Shredded wheat 
Tapioc a 
Macaroni 
Brown rice 
Crackers 
Lady fingers 
Rolls 

Bread, white 


saltines 





Bread, Grahan 


| Cocoa 

| 

|} Cornst 

| Wafer 

| 
I\ WEET 
Maple 
( y recti 
Powdere 
Browtr 
Mol 
Gra 
Loa 
V. Fa 
Whipping cream 
Salad oil 


Shelled walnuts 
Shelled almonds 
Bacon 

Fat salt pork 
Peanut butter 
Cooking fat or lard 
Butter 

Chocolate 





1 


WEIGHT 


3 Medium (2 lt 
Doz. medium 
Peck (6 Ibs 

) (24 Ih 


olf 


é Ibs.) 
? Medium 
eck (15 lbs 

b 


ew Spr Ly 
2 Large heads 
2 Medium heads 
Medium (5 lbs 
Head (% |b.) 
Bunch 


11 


3ibs 


Bunchesor2 to3lbs 


Lbs. 
Lbs. 
Boxes (2 lbs.) 
Lbs. 


Can (2% lbs ) 
Can (2% !bs.) 
Cans (2% Ibs.) 


Qt. cans & 1 pt. can | 


Small can 
Cans (2% Ibs.) 
20. 

Cupfuls 6 Oz. 
Lb 


%, Lb 


1 Small bottle 


4 Lbs 


4 Lbs 


3 to 4 Lbs 
4 Lbs 
1 
1 


Large can (13 oz 


Cupful (5% 02 
Cupfuls (5 oz 
Cupful (3% oz 
( 
( 
( 


upfuls (15 oz 
upful (2% oz 
upful (5 oz 
Lbs 
1 Cupful 
6 Biscuits 
4 Cupful (1% « 
Lb 


6 oz 


1 ( upful 
kgs. (13 


kg 


loaves 
Cupful 

) Tablespoonf 

ll packag 


1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 Small can (2 cupfuls) 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 





FOOD SUPPLIES NEEDED FOR THESE 
NOVEMBER MENUS 


rOTAI 


ion 
> 


550 
500 
350 
1.500 
220 
500 
& OOO 
600 
600 
150 
800 
700 
1,540 
300 


oUU 


8.400 
2,400 


00 
000 
1,400 
000 
10,200 
1,050 











note ho 
servings 
100-calorte 


case of the 





fe 


6 


‘umps, and one large egg 


boiled salad 
dressing from 
the egg yolks 
left from the 
charlotte. Use 
left-over peas 
and plan to 
have potatoes 
enough left for 
Monday night 
salad. Use four 
whites 


egg in 
making the 


prune whip,and 
make the cus 
tard sauce, us 
ing the yolks of 
two, and may 
onnaise, using 
the other yolks 
The can ol pl 
mientos will 
garnish salads 
and will be used 
in the Russian 
dressing. Serve 
the best por- 
tions of the 
celery and save 
the rest for use 
in the chicken 
chowder, which 
is made from 
any left-over 
chicken and 
gravy, with the 
addition of the 
celery, cubed 
potatoes, and 
three or four 
dried carrots 
and milk. 


HE milk 
supply is 
none too gener 
ous for a family 
of children 
Have the milk 
man leave two 
quarts one day 
and three the 
next, and so on 
rhe bread sup 
ply for the week 
seems less tha 
last month be 
cause more hot 
breads have 
been included 
Serve these to 
the younger 
children with 
caution. Any 
left-over mul 
fins are delicious 
toasted perve 
read at dinnet 
moderat 
ints. 
The recipe 
Pineapple 
(hariotte and 
d Appl 
Lompot¢ ma 
found on 


other pages ol 


Bake 


De 


this issue 
Most of the 
other recipes 


used are stand 
ard and may be 
found in any 
good C ookbook, 


hai] -Stze (gar 


















































































tart nowfTo*’ make 
bristmas 


’SOcIETY 


EMBROIDERY PACKAGE OUTFITS 


For very moderate amounts, you can have the loveliest gifts for all 
your friends, by simply adding the finishing touches, in your spare 
moments. If you will start to do this NOW, selecting the articles 
you wish, you will not miss the time doing a little each day, and your 
efforts will be rewarded by the satisfaction of having “done it your- 
self” besides the considerable sum you save and the really beautiful 
and expensive looking gifts you can make for so little, through the 
Royal Society Embroidery Package Method. 


/ Things You Can Sell at Church Fairs € 


C= 
ur A 
ifts 





AL 


mee 








li] Not only are Royal Society Package Articles ideal for holiday and birthday gifts, 1) 
but they are wonderfully attractive to sell at church fairs or bazaars and for card i) i 
\ party prizes as well as offering unusual values and materials of high quality in | 
| f articles for yourself, your children and home. fl 
1. : 
Che wonderful stitch diagrams and careful making in these packages have changed 


the old-fashioned idea that one must be skilled in needlecraft to embroider. The 
ease with which you can follow Royal Society lesson charts and the conveniene: 
of having.“ everything in the package” has made it possible for anyone to have 


' 
\ the rarest and most beautiful hand embroideries. y 
\ 
\ 


—~<— 


\ Every package is complete with the made-up or stamped pieces, always of first 


quality materials, sufficient floss to finish, and instructions. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR OF DESIGNS 


Royal Society Products are sold by dealers everywhere 


Prices Quoted Do Not Obtain in Canada or Foreign Countries 












298 
85c 


MADE UP 


COMPANY 
TED NEW Y 





H. E. VER 


UNION SQUARE WEST, CHCORFORA 






















A real idea for 
a Christmas gift 


What can better express the spirit of 
Christmas than something which brings 
comfort with beauty? 


Any woman you know will be glad 
for an Olympia Comfortable. It represents 
the highest type of modern bed covering 
and in addition to being useful it makes a 
handsome decoration in any bedroom. 


You can get Olympia Comfortables for 
almost any price you wish to pay. They 
are covered in various fabrics and designs 
and colorings are superb. The wool and 
down comforts with silk and satin cover- 
ings are regal in their beauty. 


When you give an Olympia Comfort- 
able you give something that has no supe- 
rior of its kind. Something that the recipient 
will prize and use for years, both for prac- 
tical purposes and for ornament. 

Ask for Olympia Comforts by name 
and look for Olympia label. 


hasn’t them, write for illustrated catalogue 


If your dealer 
and send us his name. 


R. BLANKENBURG Co. 
OLYMPIA MILLS 


24th & Ellsworth Sts., N. W. 
Philadelphia 
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Baked Apples that are Different 


By Mary Mason WRIGHT 


HEN is a baked 
apple not a 
baked apple? 


This question is so 
reminiscent of that co- 
nundrum of childhood 
concerning a door that 
I hope the appetite of 
your childhood will re- 
turn to you when you 
taste these dishes 
wherein baked apples 
appear, not plain but 
as delicious salads, des- 
serts and relishes. 


BAKED-APPLE 
Satap. Choose fine 
large juicy apples and pare 
them thinly, core and quar- 
terthem. Skewer them together 
again with toothpicks. For six apples blend 
together one tablespoonful of butter and six 
tablespoonfuls of sugar with just a dusting of 
cinnamon. In each cavity place a little of 
this mixture. Place them in a baking dish 
and pour around them a cupful of water, and 
bake in a 400° F. oven until tender. Be 
careful not to let them burn or get too soft. 
Cool and chill, if possible. When ready to 
make the salad, remove the skewers and lay 
the quarters on a bed of cress or endive, 
sprinkle with chopped nut meats and serve 
with a whipped-cream dressing. 


BATTER Puppinc. Make a simple batter 
with two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of shorten- 
ing, one cupful of milk, one cupful of sugar 
and two and a half cupfuls of flour sifted 
with half a teaspoonful of salt and three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Pare, halve 
and core three fine apples and place them in 
the bottom of a baking dish. Fill the cavi- 
ties with chopped nut meats and raisins, 
using a quarter cupful of each, and sprinkle 
over with two tablespoonfuls of sugar mixed 
with half a teaspoonful of cinnamon or nut- 
meg. Bake twenty minutes covered, then 
remove cover and pour over the batter and 
bake at 375° F. until the batter is cooked. 
Serve with a lemon or other fruit sauce. 
This is best baked in a rectangular, fairly 
shallow cake pan. 


APPLE-AND-RicE Darnty. Pare, halve and 
core three large tart apples. Take out a lit- 
tle of the apple pulp so as to have a large cav- 
ity. Fill the cavities with preserved ginger 
and chopped nut meats, using a quarter 
cupful of each together with a tablespoonful 
of the ginger sirup; sprinkle over with about 
one-third cupful of sugar. To one and a half 
( upfuls of cooked rice add one « upful of thin 
cream or rich milk and the beaten yolks of 
two eggs. Sweeten with a quarter cupful of 
sugar. Pour over the apples and bake in a 
covered dish until apples are tender and 
the eggs set—about one hour at 350° F. 
Remove from the oven and cover with a 
meringue made with the whites of the eggs 
and six tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar. 
Brown delicately in a slow oven. 


BAKED-APpPLE Compote. Pare, quarter 
and core four large apples. Piace in the bot- 
tom of a buttered baking dish a thin layer of 
stale cake crumbs or sweet biscuit crumbs. 
On top of this place a layer of the apples, 
sprinkle with sugar and dust with cinnamon 
or nutmeg. Over this place a layer of sliced 
bananas and repeat, using altogether a gener 
ous cupful of the Crumbs, half a cupful of 
sugar and two bananas. Pour over all one 
cupful of orange juice or sweetened cranberry 
juice. Cover with a layer of the crumbs and 
bake in a 375° F. oven until the fruits are 
tender. Serve hot with hard sauce or cold 
with whipped cream. A few chopped pea- 
nuts or walnuts may be sprinkled over the 
bananas and will add much to the flavor. 


AppLe GELATIN PupprInc. Pare, halve 
and core three or four apples, choosing rather 
small ones. Place in a baking dish and fill 
the cavities with strawberry preserves or 
some red jam or jelly and bake until tender. 
When cool, line a mold with these, placing the 








. cut side of the apples 
against the side of the 
mold. While the ap- 
ples are baking, pour 
two cupfuls of boiling 
water over half a cup 
ful of sugar and two 
tablespoonfuls of 
granulated gelatin 
which have been soft 
ened in a quarter cup 
ful of cold water. Stir 
until dissolved and add 
one cupful of pineapple 
juice from a can of 
pineapple. When this 
begins to thicken, add 
a cupful of the pineap- 
ple cut into cubes. Pour 
this pineapple jelly over the 
baked apples arranged in the 
mold and chill thoroughly. Turn out and 
surround with whipped cream or serve with 
custard sauce. 
Baked apples can form the basis for deli- 
cious meat accompaniments for Thanksgiv- 
ing use or, indeed, for any time. 





Savory AppLes. Take six tart apples; pare 
and core them and place them in a baking 
dish. For the filling, use one cupful of soft 
bread crumbs, half a teaspoonful of thyme 
or sage, half a teaspoonful of minced parsley, 
one small onion minced, three-eighths tea- 
spoonful of salt and a quarter teaspoonful of 
paprika; moisten with three tablespoonfuls 
of thick cream or melted butter. Fill the 
cavities with this mixture and bake until ten 
der. For serving with lamb add minced 
mint instead of the herbs and the onion may 
be omitted if desired. 


APPLE APPETIZER. These are especially 
fine to serve with roast goose or turkey. Pare 
and core six nice large tart apples. Place in 
a saucepan half a cupful each of sugar, water, 
chopped cranberries and canned crushed 
pineapple. Simmer until thick enough to 
fill the cavities. Pour a little water in the 
pan and bake the apples until tender. 


APPLE-AND-SWEET-PEPPER RELISH. Pare, 
core and dice tart apples and soak prunes. 
Remove the seeds and ribs from three 
medium-sized peppers and parboil them for 
five minutes. Remove, drain and fill with the 
following mixture: Mix one cupful of diced 
apple with half a cupful of chopped prunes, 
soaked and drained, a quarter cupful of 
minced suet, one-half cupful of soft bread 
crumbs and a quarter teaspoonful of salt 
Pour a little water in the pan and bake until 
the apple is tender. Serve with any roast 


ONION-STUFFED APPLES. Pare and core 
six tart apples. Place in a frying pan three 
tablespoonfuls of bacon fat, add to this three 
quarter cupful of chopped onion and sauté 
to a delicate brown. Season with half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
paprika and one tablespoonful of sugar. Add 
half a cupful of soft bread crumbs and fill the 
apple cavities with this mixture. Sprinkle 
the apples lightly with sugar and bake until 
they are tender. Serve with roast pork. 


CurrtreD AppLes. Wipe and core six 
medium tart apples. Place them in a baking 
dish and pour around them one cupful of 
water to which has been added the juice 
of one lemon. Mix together half a cupful of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of curry powder and 
one teaspoonful of grated lemon rind. Fill 
the cavities with this and bake in a hot oven. 
Serve with sliced ham or other cold meat for 
luncheon. 

Apples stuffed with a mixture of candied 
fruits, moistened with a little thick cream, 
are delicious for special occasions. A mix 
ture of figs, dates and nut meats always 
makes a good filling. Marshmallows cut up 
into bits and added to red jelly is another 
pleasant surprise. When the apples are nearly 
done, remove them from the oven, top with 
a whole marshmallow, and put back in the 
oven until the marshmallow has melted and 
run down over the sides of the apple. 
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These tools and utensils all 
and knife for the guick-meth a 


the hollow glass Tol 


puff pa 


cases; ing pin,t 


ula, pastry brush and pastry wheel for cutting 


help to simplif 
j 


hich may 


y pastry making l t hopping bowl 
} g 
the set of cutlers for shaping the patty 
be hlled. The bakin heet, broad d 
rounds and rips ar d i tf usesju 


astry Making Simplified 


(Continued from Page 167) 


There are, however, a few preliminaries 
that must not be overlooked if one would 
succeed in producing really fine puff paste. 
First, the ingredients for the pastry must be 
cold, the room in which it is made should be 
at least cool, and tke utensils themselves 
also should be chilled for a while in the re- 
frigerator before the work is begun. These 
preparatory steps having been taken, one 
may proceed to the formula for the pastry: 

2 Cupfuls of Sifted 


Flour 
6 Teaspoonful of Salt 


1 Cupful of Butter 
About 44 Cupful of 
Cold Water 


CHOPPING bowl is one of the best 

utensils for making puff paste. It should 
of course be very clean and very cold. Sift 
the flour and salt into it, then cut the chilled 
butter into pieces and drop them into the 
flour. Now with the cold chopping knife cut 
the butter into the flour until it is well incor 
porated with it but still remains in distinct 
pieces about the size of peas. Then make a 
little well in the center of the flour-and-but 
ter mixture and pour in a part of the cold 
water; toss the dry ingredients into the water 
and see that the latter is well distributed 
Add more as necessary, and finally turn the 
cold pastry, which up to this moment has 
not been handled at all, out on a cold mold 
ing board—an old marble slab which has 
been well scoured is ideal for this work—and 
without kneading or working it in the least 
press it into a square; then roll it out, letting 
the bits of butter fall as they will, into a 
sheet longer than wide; fold this in three, 
gathering in any stray crumbs, and turn it 
halfway round, then roll again, and turn the 
pastry about. Do this in all four times, plac 
ing the pastry in the refrigerator between 
rollings if it seems to be growing warm, then 
fold it once more and place it on a pan, cover 
witha piece of cheesecloth and chill it for an 
hour, or longer if convenient 

When you are to bake your pie or 

other desserts be very sure that your oven Is 
hot before you take the pastry from the re 
frigerator. Puff pastry must be baked in an 
oven heated to at least 450 degrees Fahren 
heit. Five hundred degrees will be better if 
the heat of the oven can be controlled quik kly 
and one has no other duties to prevent her 
from watching the baking rather closely. 


ready 


Very cold pastry and a very hot oven are 
the only secrets to successful puff-pastry 
making; the baking must be practically fin- 
ished before the butter has an opportunity to 
melt. Then, and then only, will the puffing be 
entirely satisfactory. 

Fruit pies may be made from the plain 
pastry or from a combination of the plain 
and flaky pastry. In the latter variety the 
pans will be lined with the plain and the pies 
topped with the flaky pastry. Such a pie is 
usually very fine if the baking has been care- 
fully managed. 

From the flaky pastry one may make very 
fine out-of-the-ordinary pies, or the same 
pastry may be used in preparing any of the 
delicate little patisseries usually made from 
the puff paste. Tarts, turnovers, rissoles, 
cheese puffs and patties are all very satisfac 
tory when made from it. Whichever pastry 
may be selected the method for its use 
should be the same, and one must always 
observe the rule of very little handling, cold 
pastry and a hot oven. 

ATTY cases are cut from the pastry rolled 

about a quarter of an inch thick. They 
may be of any desired size. Cut the rounds 
for the foundations, and if puff paste is used 
place them on pans which have been slightly 
dampened with cold water; then with a small 
cutter press the center of the pastry almost 
through, set the pan aside to chill the patty 
cases for half an hour, then brush gently 
with the yolk of an egg beaten with two or 
three tablespoonfuls of milk or water. As 
the pastry will not rise to its full height 
where the egg yolk touches it, care must be 
taken not to permit the glaze to spread over 


the sides of the patty cases. Place the pan 
containing be pastry on the lower shelf of 
the rng d bake in a temperature of 500 
degrees chen uheit to a russet brow! 


When the cases are 
the littl enter 
nside portion with a small spoon; 
patty ca 
chicken and mushrooms, 
breads, tuna fish or with some 
sweet creamy 
sert. Patty cases may be built with rims i 
preferred, and if the flaky pastry is used this 
is always advisable. 


taken from the par 

lid and scoop out the solt 
then the 
ses are ready to be filled with creamed 
with oysters, sweet 
delectablk 


| 


mixture to be served as a de 


New Foods from the Great Lakes Tea Rooms 


(Continued from Page 158) 


Mix together one cupful of canned pineapple 
drained from its juice and cut in small pieces, 
one cupful of canned Royal Anne cherries 
freed from their pits, one-fourth pound of 
marshmallows quartered, one-fourth pound of 
blanched and halved almonds, and set away in 
a cold place while the dressing is made; for it 
you will require four egg yolks, four table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar and four table- 
spoonfuls of tarragon vinegar. Beat all to a 
cream, then cook gently over hot water until 
thick. Now chill well, and finally fold in a pint 
of stiffly beaten cream. Reserve a little of the 
dressing for serving and to the rest add the 
fruit and nuts, and pack in an ice-cream mold 


Bury in ice and salt for at least three hours, 


then serve on lettuce leaves or in sherbet cups. 


Croypon CHICKEN Pres are greatly in de 
mand in a Milwaukee tea room, The Croy 
don. They are very easily managed in this 
tea room, for the chicken is prepared by stew 
ing in a rich gravy, and is well seasoned, and 
the pastry, a very rich flaky crust, is cut in 
rather thick rounds of the correct size to 
cover the cunning little individual chicken 
pie dishes used, then pricked in several places 
and baked. When the pie is to be assembled 
the dish is filled almost to the top with the 
delicious chicken; next two or three pieces 
of carrot, a potato ball or two and perhaps a 
bit of onion all nicely cooked are placed on 
top; then the dish is covered with its already 
prepared crumbly rich round of crust and 
the pie is ready to serve. 




















VEN past mistresses of cookery marvel at 
the things they can accomplish with 
“SAVORY” KITCHEN AIDS. First came the 
“SAVORY '’” Roaster, the original of its kind and 
to the veriest novice, tender, juicy, succulent 
roasts became the rule instead of the exception. 
The “SAVORY” Roaster with three million 
friendly users has never been excelled 


Then came the Queen of Double Boilers,a Steam 
Double Boiler to do the work ofa double boiler and 
steam cooker at the price of a good pot and pary 
Now thousands of others have been added to tle 
list of those who laud the name of “SAVOR 


Next, there arrived to 
the “SAVORY” Br 


trio of Kitchen he:ps wa 


delight good housekeepers 
>mark 
pleted. All togetRe: 


i magic ior apy 
4 ny 


ead Saver anda re 
or separately, they are a giff 
household. SAVORY 
Prize Recipe Book” tied to the handle. The 
Bread Saver and Steam Double Boiler ale 
packed in beautiful picture cartons. Look fpr 
them in the stores. 


Each has a special 
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Tied to the handle 
of these three “SAV 


Kitchen Magic ~ 


4 SAV 


~«,. ORy vegetables, sauces, cereals 
—” and restores yesterday's 


sn, 


Rex j 
Ping i 
of each 


'ORY" 


SAVING SPECIALTIES is 


its own 
Recipe Book” 


ways to use the “SAV 
utensil it appli 

ill economize, pr 
pourishment 
insure 


SAVORY 
Roaster 


There's magic in the 


way the “SAVORY 
Roaster roasts meat 
hish or fowl, losir 
a bit of the delectable 


flavor or preciou 
juices 
Three million house- 


Wives use this magic 
almost daily and three 
million households 
enjoy the surpassing 
goodness which the 
“SAVORY” Roaster 
makes possible. 


If you have the slight 
est trouble roasting 
tough cuts or the 


tough fowl which you for the gift of these bread knife, exclusive 
many might unwit- three “SAVORY bread board and handy 
tingly select, try a KITCHEN HELPS crumb tray. 
“SAVORY” Roaster Chey are not ordinary ; : - 
Wau will. never he | kitchenware. Give one Asa picnic or auto buffet it 
nual) aaa sikes ° vive al “ene fills a long-felt want. You 
weddingor anniversary can arrange fora trial under 
wards and there is the to win unbounded ap- guarantee of satisfaction or 


“SAVORY” guarantee 
to insure your satis- 
faction or money back. 


preciation 


et ce. 
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In each book 
you will find 100 delightful 
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older-wed will thank 
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SAVORY 
Steam Double Boiler 


There’s magic in the way 
its “SAVORY” Steam Cir- 
—~ culating Method cooks 


leftovers to their original 
/ \moist delicacy. 


here’s magic in the way 
it conserves nourishing 
vatamines and other valu- 
able food elements and in- 
sures success with little 
care and no worry. It is 
by no means an ordinary 
double boiler. 


If not readily obtainable at your 
dealer send $2 direct to 211 Re- 


public Street, Buffalo, N.Y. ($2.25 
if you live west of the Missour 
River) and receive one parcel post 


prepaid, and guarantee of money 


back if not absolutely satisfied 


SAVORY 
Bread Saver 


There’s magic in the steps 
it saves, the delicious 


urishing dishes it pro- 
vides from its ready store 
of conserved crumbs 


There's magic in the way 
it transforms the bread 
corner of the kitchen intoa 
compact array of neatness 
and efficiency. It comes 
complete with its box, a 
combination wire shelf and 
bread cooling rack, fine 


money back, simply by 
asking your dealer or writ- 
ing direct to us 
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EAR MAN- 
have earned 
$35.00 in less than a 
month is a pretty 
good record for a 
stay-at-home, to my 
way of thinking. 
Mother is delighted 
too. She knows I am 
willing to remain at 
home and help her with the housekeeping bur 
dens. But this fall, when my two special 
chums secured business positions and began 
bringing home their ‘‘pay envelopes,” she 
was afraid I’d be growing discontented. 
As things have turned out, I am doing my 
full duty at home and earning money at the 
same time. It is surely an ideal arrangement. 











dollars that I couldn’t have done without 
them. 

I have taken my mother to a concert or to 
see a good picture almost every week. I have 
contributed to the new hospital which is 
going. up in our town. And last week I bought 
the prettiest new “party dress’ I have ever 
possessed. 

If I hadn’t been able to buy the dress, I 
would have missed all the early dances this 
year, for my old one was past making over 

Dorortny S., Ohio 


Have you begun to plan for Christmas, or, 
what is more important, to save up for it? 


- EAR MAN- 
AGER, writes a 
devoted mother: In 
a certain secluded 


S I have more time to myself than Alice and — : 
[A= . , drawer in my bureau 
Qu Sue, the business girls, yet I have my own . 
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CG Yhe Cream of 


Wistinctive Quality 





Make this Test 
1 Smooth some 
Daggett & Rams- 
dell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream over the 
back of your hand. 
Wipe it off with a 
clean piece of lin- 
en cloth. 


Nm 


Note the dirt that 
it has taken from 
your skin. It isthe 
perfect cleanser. 
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DAGGETT» RAMSDELLS 


et the Clutumn Beauty 
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show in your face 


Autumn. The time of gorgeous foliage; of still blue 
days that put an edge on living; of afternoons when 
the thin yellow sunlight calls you to new activities, 
almost forgotten pleasures. 


Are you really akin to this stimulating, joy-giving 
season? Is it reflected in your clear, radiant skin? 


Or hasn’t your skin recovered yet from the drying, 
browning, coarsening effects of the Summer heat and 
dust? If not, you should begin at once to coax the 
loveliness back into your skin. For you want to march 
into the duties and pleasures of the Fall with the 
assurance beauty can give. 


The great need of your skin now, as always is clean- 
ness. Not harsh, unrelenting cleanness that leaves 
your skin feeling drawn. But the smooth, beauty- 
giving cleanness of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream. For while this cream removes both sur- 
face and pore dirt, it also supplies the elements your 
skin needs to keep it delicate and young. 

At least once a day and after exposure to dust, smooth “D & R” 
over your face, neck and arms, leaving it on a few minutes. Then 
wipe it off with a soft cloth and all of the irritating dirt comes 
with it. Your skin emerges from its creamy bath clean, smooth, 
glowing. 

Massage your face with “D & R” to increase the circulation. 
And when your face feels drawn and worn from weariness, cover 
it with a coat of “D & R” for ten or fifteen minutes. It makes 
your face look and feel better and saves it from the perma- 
nent injury of fatigue. 

Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream is on sale everywhere. 
Regular prices in tubes 10c, 25c, 50c. In jars 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. 


A DAINTY LITTLE GET ACQUAINTED TUBE MAILED 
FREE to any one wishing to try this exquisite cream that cleanses 
and beautifies the skin. Address Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 2018, 
D & R Building, New York. 


DAGGETT&RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind That Keeps” 
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money to shop with, just as they have. 
M. L. F., Pennsylvania. 


Yes, our plan has the great advantage of fitting 
in with the circumstances of the home woman. 


Dear Manager: Can you help me? I'd like 
to earn a little money to fix up my room. 

I must admit that I haven’t a single talent 
that I know of, nor any special training. Also 
it would be impossible for me to leave home, 
as I am my mother’s right-hand help. 

E. P. O., Mississippi. 

So much for her first letter. Here is the second: 

Dear Manager: I am happy as a lark to 
receive my second check. Ten dollars! At 
the rate I’m going now, I'll have my room 
in company trim in no time. 

E. P. O., Mississippi. 

The first frosts and the first cold winds set us 
all to thinking of winter needs. 


[)*®4 R MAN- 
AGER: The 
winters here are al- 
ways long and se- 
vere, but last winter 
was “more so,” if 
one may use such an 
expression. The 
long siege of cold 
was very trying, but 
it did one thing for 
me—it quickened my determination to fit 
out my home more thoroughly with cold- 
weather comforts 

My Girls’ Club money has lately pur 
chased two pairs of fleecy blankets, and now 
those of the family who sleep on the north 
side of the house can defy Jack Frost. 

Mrs. J. N. R., Maine. 





Dear Manager: Don’t think I have moved 
when you see the postmark on this letter 
I am in a nearby town for a day’s shopping. 

Next month I may buy something frivo 
lous, but just now I’m investing in warm 
underwear for myself and the kiddies. If I 
hadn’t had my own extra money to fail back 
on, we would have had to wait another 
month or two for these comforts. As I may 
have told you before, my husband is in the 
building business, which is likely to be slack 
during the cold weather. 

Mrs. M. T. V., Massachusetts. 

The two homemakers whose letters we have 
just read showed a practical foresight which we 
all respect. But there is another side to winter 
too. What a time it is for the dances and other 
merrymakings that young people enjoy so much! 
We can all understand what it meant to Dorothy 
S., whose letter comes next, to be able to buy a 
new evening dress early in the season. 


7, a, 





/ EAR MANAGER: 
When I wrote you 
that I was a business 
girl, earning quite a 
good salary, I added 
that I needed money 
nevertheless. 

You were so cordial 
when you explained 
your money-making 
plan to me that I am 
going to write you a little “report,’”’ showing 
how much I have done with my Girls’ Club 








is my private “little 
tin bank.”’ The last 
few dollars I have 
b=) . made have been 
~~ r > deposited in it, 

and while I 
haven’t yielded to the temptation of open- 
ing it to count the contents, I know that I 
have at least $14.00 there. That is quite a 
good start toward my Christmas shopping 
fund. 

We want to pay an installment on our 
home soon, so every extra penny I have made 
has been a great help. I was glad to receive 
the special bonus last month when a stormy 
day came and revealed that both of the chil- 
dren needed rubbers. Bobby is still wearing 
the coat my Girls’ Club money bought him 
last year. Mrs. A. M., Minnesota. 





rf 











And isn’t this brief and to the point? 


Dear Manager: I think the greatest thing 
your money-making plan ever did for me was 
to bring me enough money to fill six little 
stockings. Mrs. J. T. B., California. 


Speaking of the “greatest thing’’ The Girls’ 
Club plan has done for some who have tried it, 


I have just picked up another interesting letter. 


TPs MANAGER: 
This year my earn- 
ings are helping me to 
realize the dream of my 
life. Lam studying music 
under Professor M. 

I had rather given up 
the idea of getting any 
where with my music, for 
my mother is a widow of 
quite slender means. But 
one evening I heard a famous soloist perform 
at the opera house, and my ambition took on 
new life. Quickly I made up my mind that 
I’d try to make enough to pay for the best 
instruction obtainable here, and I’ve man 
aged nicely for the first two quarters. 


Miss R. E. P., Indiana. 


WHO ELSE WOULD LIKE TO EARN 
MONEY ? 


T DOESN’T 

matter where 
you live. It 
makes no differ- 
ence for what 
purpose you 
want the money 
Your age or 
circumstances 
have nothing to 
do with making 
a success of the plan. There are no expenses 
to be met, and the profits begin at once. 

Full particulars will be yours for the 
asking. Then why not write me today 
now—before you put the JOURNAL away? 
Unexpected needs for money are constantly 
coming up at this season. Address me as the 


Tue Lapres’ Home JOURNAL 


439 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Old 





You can easily have 
beautiful, lustrous floors 








Here is the way 


INISH them with Old English 
Wax. It quickly gives beauty 
to any floor—hard or soft wood, 
unfinished, varnished, or shellaced. 


Gives floors a hard, lasting finish 
that will not show scratches or heel- 
marks. And an occasional waxing 
of spots most used, such as doorways, 
and in front of the piano, is the only 
future attention necessary. 


Costs less than other finishes 


The cost of beautifying floors with 
Old English Wax is about one-third 
that of finishing them in any other 
way. And because Old English 
Wax is heavier in body it goes far- 
ther, and the finish lasts longer than 
when ordinary wax is used. 


Wax your floors the easiest way 


Waxing floors by hand with a 
cloth will always be a good way, but 
the easiest way is to use the Old 


English 


E nglish Waxer-Polisher. This de- 
vice does two things — applies the 
wax, then polishes the floor. Entirely 
different from any weighted brush, 
which merely polishes but does 
not apply the wax. Easy to use. 
Lasts a lifetime. 


Buy your Old English Waxer- 
Polisher now and get a can of wax 
free. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
order direct on the coupon below. 


Beautiful illustrated book, free 


Thirty-two pages of valuable 
information based on more _ than 
twenty-five years’ experience on 
the finish and care of floors, wood- 
work, furniture, linoleum, and auto- 
mobiles. Mail the coupon below for 
free copy. 

You can buy Old English Products at paint, 


hardware, drug, housefurnishing, and 
department stores 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Polisher. 
device 
weighted 
both w 
floor. 





Use Old English Brightener to 
clean and polish furniture 





Use Old English Linoleum Wax 


to polish and preserve linoleum 





Can of Wax FREE 


You will receive a can of Old 
English Wax free when you 
buy your Old English Waxer- 
Remember, thi 
differs i 
brush 

s and } 
If your dealer hasn’t it, 
order direct on coupon below. 


“You put the Wax 
in here’’ 





[—] Check here for 
“~ free book only 


Send me your free book, “ Beautiful 





Tne A. S. Boyce Company, 1041 Dana Aven 


ie, Cincinnati, Ohio 


0 Check here for 


F 
Wa 
pric 


Waner-Eolsher 
Send ne all Saree 


a ® Waxer-Polis 


ix Free at the 
of $5.00 


















The 
se Custom- 
VTS Gy Corseted 

; Ze Look 


SatGett 


PCE RERTETET REEL 


“The Movement for 
Youth and Beauty” 


Write for this helpful illustrated FREE 
Booklet and learn the real secret of 1¢ 

taining Youth and Beauty of Figure. Full 
of graphic, easily understood advice from 
a foremost master of this interesting new 
art. Send for your copy today 


How Young Will You Look at 48? 


) pct Why P. N. Practical Front is the 
OMAN, at all ages, 1s happiest and fullest of life Right Corset for You 
and love, if the eternal spirit of youth can be 






The right P. N. Practical Front model for 


| i} | radiated by retaining the semblance of long, you will produce the correct style silhouette. 
ey smooth, beautiful lines in her body. The flexible Inner Elastic Vest* holds the 
» we , , front steels at the true body center. No 
a... ‘ > ite ci « © > , > > ~ “ao a 
And, after all, it’s simply a matter of intelligent mould chtenidaideiaantmnldinbesy: detailing 
ing of the figure through the use of the right kind of up.”’ The outer flaps lace swiftly, easily over 
. P re F * fs. . i ‘. E = 
corset at the right time. That is, nowadays. Not just a Flat Hooks*—like lacing a shoe. Each lacing 
We A -— | | hilt ecient G | lengthens the life of the corset’s lines, creates 
corset, mind you, but the right corset. Go to your shop a new fecear Giitaaiiiien onl wtiine Ute 
and choose your personal model of the right kind of original custom-corseted effect. 


*Patented 


corset—the P. N. Practical Front. 


At Stores and Departments where right corseting is a study you may 
select your style in a variety of fabrics at $5.00 upward to $12.00 


PN Practical Front 


s 
PAT-U-S-‘A AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CORSETS 


I. NEWMAN @& SONS, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW HAVEN 











Manufactured exclusively in Canada by Dominion Corset Co., Quebec, P. Q., Canada In England by William Pretty & Son, Ltd., Ipswich, England 
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The grace of gratitude, however, ought to 
extend itself to the whole social background 
of our lives, for the obvious reason that we 
all have two kinds of possessions: Some we 
worked for, won for ourselves by our own 
creative skill; others were given us to start 
with. Now, these two kinds of possessions 
the things we achieve and the things we in 
herit—demand of us two different attitudes. 
The first kind requires strenuousness; the 
second requires appreciation. We win the 
first by work; we win the second by thankful 
receptivity. So an author will have upon 
his shelves two sorts of books Some he 
wrote himself. 

As between these two types of possessions 
we Americans notoriously have been ob 
sessed by the first. We think chiefly of things 
to be achieved. In consequence we are very 
energetic, ambitious, pushing. But we are 
not inwardly rich. Strenuously absorbed in 
things to be done by us, we too often forget 
to appreciate some glorious things that al- 
ready have been done for us. If someone is 
tempted to say that strenuousness is hard 
and appreciation easy, he displays his igno- 
rance. A deep and reverent understanding 
of and gratitude for the best heritage of the 
race are of the fairest and rarest fruits of a 
mature soul. 


HE greatest day in any man’s life, as an- 

other put it, is when he turns the corner of 
a street and runs into a new idea. That is 
the greatest day in any civilization’s life, as 
well, and in our Western world it has hap- 
pened three times. 

Once our civilization turned the corner of 
a street and ran into Jesus of Nazareth. It 
never has been the same world since. Some 
thing happened at that meeting from which 
humanity never will be able to escape and 
never ought to wish to escape. 

Again, our civilization turned the corner 
of a street and ran into the idea that if we 
patiently study the laws of Nature we can 
gain such control over Nature’s law-abiding 
forces as will enable us to transform the world. 
That, too, was a momentous day. This never 
has been the same earth since, and it never 
will be. 

Again, our civilization turned the corner 
of a street and ran into the idea that all of the 
people can be trusted in coéperative respon 
sibility to bear a hand together in framing 
laws which then all the people together will 
obey. It was a prodigious idea. The argu 
ments against it are clear, the perils of it ob 
vious. It was an adventure in comparison 
with which Magellan’s exploit was simple. 

The principles of 


Cfwelve Tests of Gharacter 


(Continued from Page 18) 


an expenditure not easy to exaggerate: One 
does not mean creative art alone, although 
one who-has seen a ruined Gothic cathedral 
will readily agree that it is easier to waste 
than to build. One does not mean domestic 
life and happiness alone, although one who 
has walked through a ruined city like Ba 
paume, a skeleton in stone of what was once 
a living town, will not easily forget its horror. 
Rather, all these separate items of wastage 
are but symptomatic of that spendthrift 
prodigality which has been throwing away 
and still is throwing away great opportuni 
ties on which the weal of mankind depends 
We must have men and women who un 
derstand the priceless values handed down 
to us. A little more careless, thankless prodi 
gality and our patrimony will be finished. 


) THIS end we in America may well re- 

fresh at Thanksgiving time our convic- 
tion that we have a great heritage, worth 
keeping and improving, and may well resist 
the too fashionable impression that our chief 
business with the past is to escape from it. 
The idea of progress has created that im- 
pression. We take it for granted that since 
the world is progressing we, of course, are 
better than our sires. We should not be too 
sure of that. It is none too clear, in spite of 
M. Coué, that “every day in every way we 
are getting better and better.” 

The plain fact is that man’s life and prog 
ress do not consist in the abundance of the 
things that he possesses. 

Is the spirit of our home life in America 
better than our fathers’? The old New Eng- 
land family has been made to seem hopelessly 
dour, somber and lugubrious, but one has 
doubts about the picture when he runs upon 
a letter like this, written by John Winthrop 
to his wife in 1637, after they had been mar 
ried twenty years 


Sweetheart—I was unwillingly hindered from 
coming to thee, nor am I like to see thee before 
the last day of this week: therefore I shall want 
a band or two: and cuffs. I pray thee also send 
me six or seven leaves of tobacco dried and 
powdered Have care of thyself this cold 
weather, and speak to the folks to keep the 
goats well out of the garden If any 
letters be come for me, send them by this 
bearer. I will trouble thee no further. The 
Lord bless and keep thee, my sweet wife, and all 
our family; and send us a comfortable meeting 
So I kiss thee and love thee ever and rest 

Ihy faithful husband, John Winthrop 


gs I have to remark is that if this is be 
4 \ ing a somber Puritan, I wish that we had 
more homes in America similarly Puritanical 

after twenty years 





Jesus, the power ol ap Is our inward splr 
plied science, the idea itual life better than 
of democracy irom _An Ideal ( ‘tt 1) - our tathers It 

these three things the en wee easy to caricature the 
most hopeful elements Lovely Announcement ligion r sires 
of our civilization , - To win a chance to 


flow. These things are 
the heart of the herit 

age which we hold in 
trust from our fathers 
before us for our chil 

dren after us. God 
pity the man who ever 
grows so sophisticated 
that the thrill drops 
out from any one of 
them! 


scription for 


NDEED, at this 
special juncture of 
the world’s history few 
things need more to be 
driven home on the 
public conscience than 


pieces 





“T HIS year you 
less wish to delight many 
of your friends by 
them for Christmas a 
THE LapIESs’ 
HomME JOURNAL 
friend we will send, cost-free, 
an unusually beautiful full- 
color announcement—a_re- 
production from one of Bot- 
ticelli's best-loved master- 
The announcement 
will be mailed, in a neat white 
envelope, in your name, to at 
rive in the Christmas mail 


laugh at it one need 
only suppose it iden 
tical with the intel- 
lectual formulations 
and practical expres 
sions which were char 
acteristic of their time. 
But, surely, the moral 
pith of our fathers’ 
faith was no laughing 
matter. They were 
God-fearing men in 
this deep sense: They 
feared God so much 
that they did not fear 
anybody else at all 

There is a kind of 
patriotism which the 
sooner we end the bet- 


will doubt 


sending 
sub- 


To each such 








this simple but omi- nnn 
nous fact: It is easier 
to waste a patrimony than it is to make one. 
One of the elemental mysteries of life is that 
destruction is easier than construction. 
This truth ought to come home to our gen 
eration with special emphasis because these 
have been prodigal years through which we 
have been living. Ever since 1914 the world 
as a whole has been spending its patrimony. 
One does not mean money alone, although a 
war that cost $186,000,000,000 is bad enough. 
One does not mean human life alone, al 
though 10,000,000 dead on the battlefield is 





ter. It is narrow, big- 
oted, sectarian, provincial; it lives on preju- 
dice, and it makes for war. But there is a 
patriotism that need never end, though in 
ternationalism grow and bloom and bear its 
long-prayed-for fruit. To be devoted to the 
best spiritual traditions of your own land, to 
be glad about them, to be proud of them, to 
rejoice in them, to want to live up to them 
and be worthy of them, and because of them 
to hope and work that the Republic may 
play an honorable part in the world’s life 
that is great patriotism. May it never end! 




















Dhe same spirit of 
artistry which act 
uated Franz Brambach 
in /823 lives today, 
in the maker of the. 
Srambach Baby Grand 


fart with a Pattern~ ~ 
end with a Glorious Brambach 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND ~~%63 
THE BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 


Makers of Baby Grand Pianos of Quality Exclusively 


FILL IN AND 
MAIL THIS COUPON 

































































































Christmas Morning ~ ~ 


HE Brambach idea of giving a pattern 
showing required floor space is one that 
appeals to the whole family. 


You can try it in different positions; you can 
see for yourself what seemingly tiny corners 
will easily hold a Brambach Baby Grand. 


Why not send the coupon right now? It costs 
nothing. Try the pattern in your own home. 
Then go to any Brambach dealer (one in every 
community) and hear the unsurpassed tonal 
beauty of this wonderful instrument which 
occupies no more space and costs no more than 
a high-grade upright. 

But see your dealer quickly, while there is 
time to make arrangements before the holli- 


day rush Is ON. 


With a Brambach Baby Grand, what a Christ 
mas this will be! 


and 


up 
New York City 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
642 W. 49th St., New York City 

Please send me paper pattern show 

» size of the Brambach Baby Grand 


Name 


A ldress 








































































Eatin 
or 5 
Health 


T is much more impor- 

tant to eat for health 
than for the mere pleasure 
and satisfaction of eating. 
But why not plan your 
meals for both? 


For Easier Digestion 

An extended scientific investi- 
gation, just completed by high 
scientific authorities proves 
that Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
has a remarkable “colloidal 
action’? which means that it 
helps natural digestion by soft- 
ening the food eaten. 


For Beneficial Delight 

It is so easy to eat for health 
as well as for pleasure, by often 
serving for lunch or dinner one 
of the many delicious desserts 
and salads, a jellied consommé, 
or meat, fish and vegetable 
dishes easily and economically 
made with 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


And science has gone even fur- 
ther in proving that Knox Gela- 
tine is naturally rich in Lysine 
—the valuable protein element 
which promotes healthy growth. 


For Child Health 

For thisreason, KnoxSparkling 
Gelatine—being a plain, unfla- 
vored, edible gelatine — should 
be given freely and regularly to 
the children in their daily diet 
of pure fruit juices, soups, milk, 
eggs, cereals, and desserts. 


Important Book—FREE 
This investigation disclosed so 
many important facts about the 
health value of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine that they have been 
recorded in a book, ‘‘ The Health 
Value of Gelatine,’’ which 
everyone should read—espe- 
cially mothers. This (together 
with recipe books) will be sent 
free, on receipt of 4c for postage 
and your grocer’s name. Address: 

(Health Dept.) 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
113 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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work, but that he believed in it with his whole 
soul; hence there was fully as much consecra- 
tion in his devotion to novel-writing as there 
was in the preaching of Savonarola. 

The manner of Henry James was as irri- 
tating to H. G. Wells as the results of it; 
when the posthumous work appeared, and 
the methods of the American novelist were 
given to the world, Wells made the angry 
and impatient comment: “He invites us to 
take a bath in his own sweat.”’ The two men 
were so irreconcilably opposed in everything 
that it is a wonder the break between them 
was so long delayed. 

It is interesting and creditable that when 
Henry James was so sensitive to criticism 
that he requested his publisher to send him 
no reviews at all, because the adverse ones 
hurt him so much that he thought it best to 
read none, he should never have made the 
slightest compromise to please the average 
reader. He was an affectionate, lovable 
man; he would have enjoyed popularity 
and a huge public; he knew that the course 
he elected was certain to deprive him of the 
multitude; but so far from “writing down,” 
so far from making his work “easy,” so far 
from showing any amenity, he grew more 
and more difficult as he advanced in years. 
The last novel that appeared in his lifetime, 
The Outcry, I find absolutely unreadable. 

The only time he endeavored to capture 
the public was by a form of art for which he 
was singularly unfitted; in which he was 
predestined to failure. Anyone could have 
told him that. I refer to his pathetic at- 
tempts to write successful stage-plays. The 
whole melancholy story appears in his 
Letters, and his disappointment was keen. 
In the Literary Supplement of the London 
Times for May 17, 1923, Bernard Shaw gives 
the following interesting explanation: 

The explanation is simple enough. There is a 
literary language which is perfectly intelligible 


- to the eye, yet utterly unintelligible to the ear 


even when it is easily speakable by the mouth. 
Of that English, James was master in the library 
and slave on the stage. At the last-mentioned 
performance I experimented on my friends be 
tween the acts by repeating some of the most 
exquisite sentences from the dialogue. I spoke 
fairly and distinctly, but not one of my victims 
could understand me or even identify the words 
I was uttering. 

I cannot give any rule for securing audible 
intelligibility. It is not missed through long 
words or literary manner- 
isms or artificiality of style, 
nor secured by simplicity. 
Most of the dialogues that 
have proved effective on 
the English stage have been 
written either in the style 
of Shakespeare, which is 
often euphuistic in its arti- 
ficiality, or in that of Dr. 
Johnson, which is, as Gold- 
mith said, a style natural 
only to a whale. Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘‘Volpone”’ is detest 
ably unreadable; yet, when 
spoken on the stage it is 
a model of vivid dialogue. 
The Jamesian passages with 
which I experimented did 
not contain any word of 
more than two syllables; 
word for word they were as simple as ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ But they ‘came across” 
as gibberish. Speech does not differ from litera 
ture in its materials. ‘‘ This my hand will rather 
the multitudinous seas incarnadine”’ is such a 
polysyllabic monstrosity as was never spoken 
anywhere but on the stage; but it is magnif 
icently effective and perfectly intelligible in 
the theatre. James could have paraphrased it 
charmingly in words of one syllable and left 
the audience drearily wondering what on earth 

Macbeth was saying. 


The Flaw in His Style 
Wao curiously enough, Henry James ar- 


dently believed that his so-called “ob 
scurities” would vanish if he were intelligently 
read aloud. He told me once that he had 
never written a sentence in his life that he 
did not mean to be read aloud, that he did 
not specifically intend to meet that test 
“You try it and see.’”” We know also that all 
of his later novels were dictated, whereas 
the earlier ones were written; and the more 
he dictated the more unintelligible he be 
came. 





Since his death the student of his work has 
had every opportunity to study the begin- 
ning and close of his career. The book re- 
views that he wrote in his early twenties 
have been collected and published in a vol- 
ume called Notes and Reviews. Three 
volumes of his earliest short stories, Travel- 
ling Companions, A Landscape Painter, 
and Master Eustace, have been rescued 
from the magazines where they first ap- 
peared; two unfinished posthumous novels, 
The Ivory Tower and The Sense of the 
Past, have been printed, accompanied by 
his notes for their continuance, which throw 
a flood of light on his slow, detailed method 
of work; and an autobiographical fragment, 
The Middle Years, is highly significant. 
In addition to these books, we have the 
Letters in two volumes, and also the let- 
ters of his brother William; so that the ma- 
terials for a final and complete study of the 
novelist are abundant. 

But to those who have read little or noth- 
ing of Henry James—and among the men and 
women who have succeeded in reading my 
article up to this point, I know there are 
many who have not read him at all—let me 
make a few suggestions. Henry James is not 
negligible. No man of genius is negligible, 
and he was a man of genius. Begin by read- 
ing any of the short stories that he wrote 
before he was thirty, say Travelling Compan- 
ions, A’ Landscape Painter, The Madonna 
of the Future, and it is certain that you 
will read more. Of the full-length novels 
written between 1870 and 1880, read Rod- 
erick Hudson, The American, Portrait of 
a Lady. These are imperishable works, a 
glory to American literature, and in the front 
rank of English novels. 


The American His Masterpiece 


IS masterpiece is The American. It is 
a good story well told. It is a living organ 
ism with all the parts fitly framed together. 
It has a geniune plot, which develops with 


serene art; it is filled with living characters ° 


that attract and repel like the persons we 
actually know. The form of the novel is so 
near perfection that I call it flawless. 

Of all the novels written by Henry James, 
only two called forth a general and heated 
discussion at the time of their appearance. 
Both were short, which partly accounts for 
their comparatively wide 
circle of readers. I refer 
to Daisy Miller (1878), 
and The Turn of the Screw 

1898). I was a boy when 
Daisy was born, but I 
well remember the acri 
monious discussions 
among my elders. It isa 
proof of the vitality of the 
girl Daisy Miller, that 
such intense interest was 
aroused by her fate. She 
is the reverse of complex; 
perhaps never was there a 
heroine so simple, so ordi 
nary in mind, about whom 
such fierce discussion 
raged. Daisy is just a pretty girl—the aver- 
age type of pretty girl—with no intellectual 
gifts worth mentioning, with no originality, 
no wit, no humor, no temperament, who says 
nothing interesting. After all, it is well that 
her creator slew her; for what place is there 
for Daisy in middle age, after her facial beauty 
has faded? Daisy at forty-five is more ap 
palling to contemplate than Daisy in the 
cemetery. Yet there are few heroines whose 
death affects us so painfully; and the reason 
is that she is so absolutely alive. 

It is possible that Henry James, like Sam- 
uel Richardson, received many letters pro- 
testing against the fate of his heroine, insisting 
that she must not remain dead; for he rather 
contemptuously, as if. to satisfy the herd, 
wrote and published later Daisy Miller: A 
Comedy, in which the story is retold in the 
form of a play, ending in the most cheerful 
fashion. This version appears to be not very 
well known; to those, therefore, who cannot 
bear to have Daisy die, I suggest that they 
read this amusing comedy, where they will 


Continued on Page 175) 
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HEF'S a new kind of jam 
—a delicious jam—a jam 
that is good for the children — 
because science says it actually 
promoteshealthy growth. You 
can make up a week’s supply 
and keep it in the jam jar ready 
for the school lunch or as a 
spread forthat “‘ between-meals 
filler’? of bread or crackers. 

It is also delicious on the morning 
toast or muffins, or with the breakfast 
cereal. It makes the most delicious 
cake filling you ever tasted! And 
besides its appetizing charm, it is a 
healthy aid to digestion. It’s simple 
and very economical to make with 4 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


Mother’s Gelatine Spread 


2 teaspoonfuls Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
%4 cupful orange juice 

34% tablespoonfuls juice from orange peel 
A few grains of salt 

1 cupful Karo Syrup (Red Label) or any 


a a i aa 





2 thai Ph 





crystal clear syrup. 


Soak gelatine in strained orange juice for 
five minutes. Set cup containing this in boil- 
ing water. When gelatine is dissolved, re 
move cup from hot water and stir in syrup, 
salt, and liquid from orange peel, keeping in 
refrigerator until it congeals or reaches a 
“‘spreadable”’ consistency. 

Make the orange peel liquid by shaving off 
the yellow rind of 4% orange (do not use 
the inner white part), add % cupful cold 
water; cover and boil about ten minutes ‘ 
Drain and use this liquid as directed above. 


A Valuable Book —FREE 


Science has discovered some very re- 
markable facts about Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine. As a plain, unflavored, edible 
gelatine it has proved to be one of our 
most beneficial foods in aiding diges- ‘ 
tion and in promoting child growth. 
Everyone, especially mothers, should 
read our book,—‘‘ The Health Value of 
Gelatine.” It will be sent free, together 
with the recipe books, ‘Dainty Desserts” 
and “‘ Food Economy,” on receipt of 4c “ 
for postage and your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
113 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


“‘Always Highest Quality’’ 
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The Pilgrim 


; A Spinet Desk 
i for Your Home | 


There is an indefinable charm §& 
about the Spinet desk. Its grace, 

its beauty, the historical associa- 

tions that surround it, 
with its matter-of-fact practica- 
bility make it a valuable and 
useful furnishing for every home. 


combined 


Shaw Spinets embrace a wide 
choice in style, design, pattern 
and _ size. They are splendidly 
made in selected woods by Grand 
Rapids’ finest craftsmen, and 
suited to every home. Shaw 
Spinets offer the desk you desire 
at a price that will appeal. 


booklet 


popular 


\ well illustrated dis- 


playing a number of 

f 6ostyles of Shaw Spinets will be 
sent you on request. Write Dept. 
) “A Be: . Ru 
211 tor “A Beauty Spot in Every 
Home,” giving the name of your 
local furniture dealer. 


H. E. Shaw Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





I Viade in \— Uran« 


New Methods in 
Child Training 


Nowforthefirst timethereisascientific 
method in child training, founded on 
the principlethat confidence isthe basis 
¥ control, This new system shows you 


apids 





w in your own home t orrect the 
cause of disobedience, wilfulness, un 
truthfulness and other danger 
ts which, if not properly remedie 
lead to dire cx The trouble 
in most cases now is that children are 
punished or scolded for what they do 
The new method removes the cause 
not by punishment or scolding but 


us hab 


msequences 





by nfidence and codéperation along 
lines which are amazingly easy for 
any parent t nstantly apply 
. This new sy hich has hee - 
Highest Endorsements ! oe : uo Gees put inte 
eformofa ate e 





Spec ally for the busy parent, is producing ren 
results for the thousands of parents 
endorsed by leading educators. | 


all ages from cradle to eighteen years 


F Pp k New Methods in 
ree Child Training" is 
he title of a startling book wh h de 
bes this new system and « nes the 
rk of the Parents Association. Send 
t © postal today and the book will be 
but do it now as this announce 
ent may never appear here again 


arkable ¢ 


n all parts of the ham 


overs 


nt free 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 4411 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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have the satisfaction of seeing the girl re 


cover from the fever 


The other book, The Turn of the Screw, 
is the most nerve-shattering ghost story I 
have ever read, and I have read a great 


many. Shortly after its publication I hap- 
pened to see a copy of it on the table in the 
college library. I carried it home and started 
reading it late at night, feeling sure that the 
results would be sanitary and salutary, that 
it would hasten the approaches of somnolence 
and insure a good night’s sleep. I read it, 
therefore, totally unprepared for its un- 
speakable horror 

For the ord 
respect. Familiarity 
with ghosts than with mortals. 
not see too many of them, 
them too often. Furthermore, 
callous by the machinery 
of melodrama. The or- 
dinary ghost story en- 
deavors to create an 
atmosphere, and usually 
succeeds merely in pre- 
paring the reader so that 
his nerves resist the at- 
tack. 

But here was an author 
who had never indulged 
in horrors; here was a 
book quite free from the 
witching time of night 
and the scenery appro- 
priate to the tomb. The 
English countryseat was 
charming, the weather 
amenable, the style of the 
authorcustomarily agree- 
able, quiet, well-bred; 
but as I read on, and saw 
that man and then that 
woman, who had died 
and been buried, revisit- 
ing the scenes of their mortal activities, I felt 
an icy chill in my blood, my hair rising, my 
spine curling. 

I read on and on in horrible fascination, 
and when at last I finished the book I was 
confronted with a terrible problem: I had to 
go downstairs and put out the hall light. I 
simply could not bear to do this, and yet, 
being a Yankee, I did not like to let the 
lower lights be burning. I could not have 
gone down that staircase alone; and I said 
to someone who stood at the top: “Don’t 
you go away; don’t you leave me for a mo- 
ment! If you do, I shall never put out this 
light.” 

She stood there and kept reassuring meé 


ary ghost story I have little 


ontempt mort 
One must 
nor any oil 


n 
| breeds « 


one is made 


Even so, I had an awful moment just after I 
had extinguished the gleam. No ghost story 
has ever affect me ike tnat with s I 
veritable terror herefore I call it the best 
ghost story I ha 

Writing Against the Grain 


“HORTLY after the publication of 
story its author began the composition « 

another tale dealing with spirits, called The 
Sense of the Past. It is a pity that he did not 
live to complete it, for I think it is far and 
away the best novel of his later years. For 
some reason he had laid aside the dictated 
manuscript, and when the war began he was 
hard at work on a novel called The Ivory 
Tower, which, if completed, would assuredly 
have been a failure. 

He worked at it doggedly, however, even 
as Stevenson worked at that inferior book, 
St. Ives, writing against the grain. Then just 
as Stevenson, under inspiration, impatiently 
flung aside the wretched stuff and began to 
write with joyous inspiration that master 
piece, Weir of Hermiston, which, qlas! he did 
not live to finish, so Henry James, finding the 
dogs of war making such a noise that he 
could not go on with the trivialities of The 
Ivory Tower, bethought himself of that frag 
ment, The Sense of the Past, and continued 
its composition with immense gusto, mounted 
on a flood of creative power. He redictated 
the pages already composed, went ahead 
confidently, full of vitality, knowing he was 
inspired. Then he was interrupted by his 
last illness 

It is vain to imagine what kind of style he 
would have employed had he lived to write 








more; but it is passing strange, after the 
difficulties that cloud and obscure the long 
his novels that this last one 
have been written with such 


succession of 
of all should 
clarity. 

From his “ middle period” on, the style of 
Henry James became more and more diffi 
cult, so that to the majority even of intelli 
gent readers his later books are more inter- 
esting as puzzles than as works of fiction. 
And when he revised his earlier novels for 
the New York edition he did not improve 
them. I wish he had trusted his genius more 
and his critical talents less. He was forever 
after shades of meaning, and ordinary 
guage did not express them. The failure of 
the later books consists really in his continual 
struggle to express the inexpressible. The 
critic finally mastered the creator. 

No other American 
novelist has had a 
stronger influence on 
other craftsmen than 
Henry James, and this 
fact is more apparent 
every day. He has three 
disciples of whom any 
man might be ern 
Joseph Conrad, Edith 
Wharton, Anne Sedgwick. 


“Nothing to Say” 


ir three are original 
writers, but all three 
have been affected by the 
work of James, and all 
three are glad to acknowl- 
edge it. Hosts of lesser- 
known men and women 
are trying to write like 
him; in most cases they 
fail because they have 
nothing to say. 

His secret was his own, because he was a 
man of genius. In attempting to describe 
his later style I have made the phrase 
“verbose reticence,’”’ which seems to me to 
express his manner and his mannerisms. No 
writer has ever used more words to describe 
a shade of feeling, a penumbra of recolle« 
tion; yet after penetrating through circle 
after circle of phrases, the final truth is 
wrapped in mystery. He was enormously 
voluminous and extraordinarily reticent. 

In addition to his mastery of the art of the 
novel and of the short story, I am inclined 
to believe that he was the greatest literary 
critic ever born in America. He produced a 
number of critical works that display in 
sight; and his book, modestly « alled Notes 
on Novelists (1914), is the most illuminating 


] 
ian 





criticism of the Continental and | S 
novel that I have seen Nor ha 

ome nearer than he to saying the hina 

on the much-discussed juestion of the pila 
ot sex in fiction He believed 1 the trad 
tional Anglo-Saxon and American reserv: 
and reverence, remarking that in the case of 
those writers who loudly insist that sex m 
have its “place * in novels there soon ap 


pears to be no place for anything els¢ 
When this book appeare d I could not he Ip 
writing him my appreciation, asking him at 
the same time not to think of acknowledging 
it. But the following letter came speedily, 
and I quote it here because it shows the gen- 
erous, affectionate nature of the man, the 
terrible cloud of oppression over his spirit 
during the war, and yet how keenly he was 
pleased by honest and sincere praise: 
DECEMBER 15TH, 1914 
21, CARLYLE MAN . 
CHEYNE WALK, S. W 
Dear W. L. Phelps: But 1 must thank y 
for the pleasure given me by your generous lir 
about my “ Notes’’—letting you measure wha 
that is by the fact that under this huge night 
mare, the unprecede nted oppression or obses 


sion of our pub lic consciousness here, pleasure 
save of the grim sort that premonitions of 
Victory, terrifically paid for, bring) is very har 
to take and very questionable even to desir 


However, I rejoice without scruple in what you 
tell me of your so liberal appreciation of my 
book—and if I could only have been present in 
time—and in spirit—at your expounding lec 
ture (it would have helped things even for your 
1uthor), this would have represented oh sucl 

constant compre hensive 


a blest break in the 
ache of yours all faithfully Henry JAMES 
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Girdle, which 


modes, 


HE TREO Elastic 
| made possible present-day 
has found new and even more ex 
quisite expression in its latest models 


of ‘‘Treotex.’’ This newly-invented 
surgical elastic web, upon which its 
creators worked for years, enables all 
women, of whatever type of figure, 
to enjoy the figure-freedom and dress-dis 
tinction that only the Treo Elastic Girdle 
imparts. 
Women of fashion, corsetieres, designers, ac- 
cept the Treo Girdle as completely meeting 
every corset requirement 
The ‘‘Anchor Band,’’ (the waist line band) 
which holds the girdle to the figure and pre 
vents it from slipping; the ‘‘Feature Strip, 
(the strip above the waist line) which supports 
the back and restrains the diaphragm, and 
the new ‘‘Pane/! Back,’’ which flattens the 
back into the new silhouette, are features t 








be found only in the Treo Girdle, The 
Original Aill-Elastic Corset 
Be sure to demand the Tre lel which was 
made for your type of fig Prices: Tre 
Girdles, in lighter surgical web, $3 to $10; Tre 
Girdles of mercerized Treotex surgical wet 
$5.50 to $10; Treo Girdles of silk Treotex sur 
gical web, $12.50 to $25. Your dealer will be 
very glad to give you a fitting. Write for 
lustrated booklet 

TREO COMPANY, Inc. 


267 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Great Britain: DistributingCorporation,Ltd 
60 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London, E. C. 4 
Can.:Eisman & Co.,9 Temperance St., Toronto. 


The New Panel Back 
Treotex Treo Girdle 


Note the Panel 
Back illustra 


The new 


I'reo Gird 


Treotex 
le Mod- 


els are designed tion at left—it fiat 
f the heavie tens the figure at 
figure, which the ba 
KS the mnfort new s t 
g er ed in Ask f I 
lreoGirdleby lr 
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Fhe cli Elastic Corset 


The more elastic to the corset 
—the more grace to the figure 
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HOU BIGANT 
ODEURS 


Quelques Fleurs 

Le Parfum Ideal 
Un Peu d’ Ambre 
Le Temps des Lilas 
Violette Houbigant 
Coeur de Jeannette 
Quelques Violettes 
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Mon Boudoir 
La Rose France 
Premier Mai 
Parfum Inconnu 
D' Argeville 
Jasmin Floral 
Mes Delices 


incess Charlotte 
1S 1 7 


aaaidiows the cen- 
turies the sovereignty of 
France in certain arts has re- 
mained unquestioned by the 
world. In perfume making, 
France has had no rival since 
the establishment of the 
House of Houbigant, in 1775. 
It was an exquisite talent 
that of the founder of this 
great French House. To Marie 


Antoinette, he paid tribute 


with enchanting perfumes 
HOUBIG 
New York, 16 
MontTrEAL, 46 Sr. 
‘ ~ 
oS | cam 








created for her use; and soon 
was famous. To-day, women 
of distinguished place in every 
Court of Europe testify to 
the magic skill of another 
HOUBIGANT by their unvary- 
ing preference for HOUBIGANT 
extraits. All these inimitable 
perfumes, together with fine 
colognes, powders and other 
delightful toiletries, are now 
available in America. You 
will find them at smart shops 


everywhere. 


ANT °& he 


West 49rn Sr. 


ALEXANDER St. 





Le Parfum Idéal Mon Boudoir— 
wOUY ANUTINg the essene 
and distinctive French sophisti 


O) 
1D 


HOU 


Extraits, Eaux de Toilette, Pondres, Poudres a Sachet, Poudres de Tale 
Powdres Compactes, Rouges, Savons, Sels powrle Bain, Brillantines 





Le Temps des Lilas— 
of Spring embodied 
Mion in a perfume 
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He stared at her. He was not the man to 
laugh away such words as those. “Why?” 
he asked. 

“You don’t know anything about me,” 
she said. “I cannot marry you.” 

He looked at her, his brows drawn down. 
“You would not have promised to marry me 
at all if there were any just reason,” he said 
at last. 

She raised her eyes to his and threw her 
head back, as if to keep the tears from 
coming. 

“Eben ” T said; but neither of them 
seemed to know I was still in the room 

“There can’t be any reason, Drusilla, 
said he again. ‘‘ There isn’t any other woman 
in the world for me, and | know there isn’t 
any other man in the world for you. You are 
going to marry me.” 

““Eben—no,” she said. 

After what seemed a long minute to me 
he asked her quietly: “’Then——why?” 

“You are a proud man, Eben,” she began. 


UT he did not let her finish what she was 

going to say——seemed as if he knew. “I 
am. And you are a proud woman. That is 
why I have been showing you these things. 
They don’t mean much, as the world goes; 
I’m not such a countrified fool as not to know 
that. But they do mean that I come of clean 
and decent folks, folks that have had the 
right to ask any woman to marry them. 
That’s why I am showing them to you.” 

“Tknow. And that is why I cannot marry 
you.” I was holding on to the arms of my 
chair, watching them. ‘“ You are right when 
you say I am proud too. I am too proud to 
come into your family, and you not knowing 
anything about me. And—because I am 
proud, I will never tell you.” 

I saw Eben was hit; his face got as white 
as Drusilla’s. He waited; then he said: “ Very 
well. I don’t trust you any the less for say 
ing that than I did before. No. If you are 
that proud—well, I trust you more, Drusilla, 
more. Whatever there is that you don’t 
want to tell me will be past and done with 
after we’re married. I know there can’t be 
anything that ought to stand in the way be 
tween us. When you are my wife these people 
will be your people. Take them, Drusilla.” 

I leaned forward. ‘“ That’s right!’ I told 
them. “It isn’t only Eben talking to you, 
Drusilla. It’s every one of those he’s been 
telling you about. You can trust ‘em all, 
Drusilla, and you can trust him.” 

“You could never do it, Eben,” she said 
“You could never take me that way. You 
couldn’t trust me that much. No man 
could.” 

‘But I do,” said he. “I do; and before 
God, I always will 

There was something stern in both thei 
faces; but there was something mighty fine 
too After a bit she held out her hand to 
him, and he took it. 


Wet sir, she was married on the hearth 
stone of our house, and she came to her 
bridal in a white dress she had made herself, 
and a fine silk shawl about her shoulders, 
and a gold brooch on her breast. The shaw! 
was rich looking, like old cream, and em 
broidered over with white flowers; and it 
had long silk fringe all around—one of those 
things, still put away in many an old chest, 
I dare say, that skippers used to bring home 
from the Indies to their wives. And the 
brooch was a big one of wrought gold, its 
edges all worn and softened where women’s 
fingers had touched it; and it was set with 
a square, flat stone, yellow as honey. 

“They were my mother’s and her grand 
mother’s,”’ I heard her tell one of the neigh 
bor women that was there. Eben heard her, 
too, and his eyes gleamed. His wife’s mother 
had had those fine things; they had been 
handed down from fine folks. 5 46 

It was a good summer we had that year, 
and the berries were never more plentiful. 
Drusilla went among us with her head held 
high and a smile always at the corners of her 
lips. Eben’s eyes had a way of seeking her 
out whenever he came in. It was good to 
see them. The crop was ripening and the 
pickers beginning to come before anything 
disturbing happened; and then it wasn’t 
much—not at first. 


When the Bogs Red 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Eben had driven over to the railroad that 
evening, and Drusilla ‘was busy in the 
kitchen. There was a knock on the door. 

“Don’t get up, Uncle Jone,” said she, and 
went to answer it. 

A man was there. All I could see was that 
he was slim and dark and young—as tall, I 
thought, as Drusilla, or thereabouts. I 
heard her exclaim; it was more like the 
sound a woman makes when something un 
expectedly hurts her. Then she stepped out 
and closed the door behind her. I heard 
them talking there—five minutes, ten; then 
she came in, and I saw his shadow go past 
the window 

“Who was it?” I asked 

SAW she was thinking before she an 

swered. Then she said: ‘He came to see 
Eben about work in the bog.” 

That was all;- but there wasn’t any smile 
on her face that night. 

Still and all, I did not think anything of 
it until next day. Then, when I went home 
in the middle of the morning and she wasn’t 
anywhere about, and when she came hurry- 
ing back before dinner and sat quiet during 
the meal, scarcely touching her food, I did 
wonder a little. 

Next day was Sunday, and for the first 
time since she was married she made an ex- 
cuse not to go to church. It was a fine day, 
and she said she’d rest on the porch and 
be all right by dinnertime. So we went to 
church without her, and when we got home 
she was setting the table. But a funny thing 
happened; I was glad ’twas me that found 
it—out on the porch—a cigarette that some- 
body had thrown down and stepped on, to 
put it out. And neither Eben nor I smoke 
them. I picked it up and buried it. 

Well, the pickers came, and I was busy a 
good deal in the sorting house; but times I 
wasn’t feeling so well Eben didn’t mind if 
I stayed home. There were three or four 
men among the pickers that year of the sort 
I’ve mentioned, not foreigners, but not any 
good either. I used to wonder which it was 
that had come to the kitchen door that time, 
but I couldn’t make out. As for Drusilla, 
I couldn’t help noticing that she didn’t sing 
any more; and she was growing thinner. And 
in the evening, if Eben was to be away 
somewhere, she’d go off to walk by herself. 
I couldn’t help seeing that something was on 
her mind; and if eyer there was a strange 
step on the porch she’d start. 


( NE day she was at the window, looking 

across at the bog where the pickers were 
just about through for the year. It was 
turning, already beginning to glow. 

‘“*Handsome, isn’t it?’’ I asked her 

“It’s—it’s terrible somehow,” she said 
with a little shiver ‘Oh—I don’t mean 
that exactly! It brought me here, made me 
know— Eben But—yes, it is terrible, too, 
like something alive that can’t speak. Some- 
thing—threatening.”’ 

“There is nothing to be afraid of here, 
Drusilla,” I said; and she gave me a quick 
look and went off about her work 

Well, the pickers went away; all but one. 
I saw him driving a wagon once or twice and 
in the store sometimes. He had what you'd 
call a pretty face, but his eyes met yours too 
full and squarely; he wore his checkered cap 
on one side. But I never put two and two 
together in any way until I came upon them 
back in the meadow, him and Drusilla. 
Standing close together, they were; she had 
a hand on his shoulder, and she was talking, 
begging him, I thought. He was looking 
down, sulky. They saw me, too; he walked 
away from her without touching his cap, 
passed me with a swagger, staring as usual. 
Drusilla’s eyes did not meet mine that night. 

I don’t know just when it was that I be- 
gan to notice a difference in Eben; but the 
difference came so that you couldn’t help 
seeing it. He had always looked at Dru 
silla; but now, when he looked, it wasn’t 
quite the same. And he grew quieter. Never 
did talk much, for a fact, but now it seemed 
as if there was something he was always 
wanting to say, and not saying it. Even 
Drusilla noticed that. 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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Yeast Foam Tablets 


A Tonic Food 
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_Are your children sturdy? 


Underweight is usually the result of under- 
nourishment. The usual symptoms of malnu- 
trition are a finicky appetite, undergrowth, 
lack of physical vigor, fretfulness. If your child 
is delicate, irritable, backward in school, look 
carefully to the food eaten. Have plenty of 
home-made bread. Children love its delicious 
flavor and there is no food so wholesome for 
them. It gives them a real appetite; they need 
its genuine nourishment. 


Hurrah! Dad, 


it’s home-made bread! — ae 


“*You children must finish 
your dinner’’ 

Do you, like so many modern 

mothers, constantly have to stand 

over your children and literally 

make them eat? 


Miss Wessling will be glad to 
answer any questions about 
flour, yeast, temperature, mix- 
ing,kneading, molding, baking, 
etc. Write her today and ask 
her what you want to know. 
“If your children do not possess 
a very keen appetite for baker's 
bread try home-made bread and 
note the sudden increase in the 
youngsters’ bread consumption.” 


Dr. Philip B. Hawk 
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Plenty of good, wholesome home- 
made bread is the right food for 
growing boys and girls, 













For Better Health 








Selected, whole yeast in easy- 
to-take form—a dietary cor- 
rective to stimulate the appe- 
tite,improve digestion and help 
you get greater strength and 
energy from your food. Take reg- 
ularly and see how much bet 

terard stronger you feel. At al! 
iruggists. Generous sample 
free 








Send for descriptive 
circular J-11 








] Please send yeast cake for bak- 
ing and free booklet,“*The Art 
| of Baking Bread.” | health. 





al Name 


Address_ 


{ Yan 

< 

Package of 5 cakes- > 
at your grocer —10¢c Pe ae 















NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1751 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il. 


[] Please send me sample Yeast 


| | Foam Tablets, a tonic food for 
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BRAND ‘Have fruit the convenient economical way - 


QUALITY Just open a can and serve 


Now? In the midst of cold weather? 
Indeed, you may! Have it ripe—fullflavored — delicious. 


Choicest fruit from the world’s finest orchards —the very pick of 
the crop—summer’s bounty gathered at the moment of perfection 
and preserved for your year-round enjoyment. 


‘¢ It's so easy—so simple! Just say Det Monte to your grocer and 
you may have peaches (either halved or sliced), pears, apricots, plums, 
cherries, berries, pineapple and many others. On each, the Det Monte 


P xen Me Wi label guarantees a quality made possible by over sixty years’ experi- 
im ence in the packing of fine fruits. On each, this label insures that de- 
pendability so necessary to your complete satisfaction. 





Why not serve them more often? Today? Well, why not!— 
there’s no time better than right now. 





BUY THE SIZE OF CAN TO FIT YOUR NEED! = LARGE HEDIUK & SMALL Your grocer’s ready. Just ask him for Det Monte. Order by the 







Most Det Monre Fruits are packed in 3 sizes of cans dozen cans —keep your pantry stocked. But be sure to say Det Monre. 
to meet the needs of various sizes of families. No. 244 (the DE | Ay | ] T : }: } TC 
large can) contains selected large fruit; No. 2 (the me- sas 4 0). L I al I S a2 For THIS FREE BOOK —“ DEL MONTE Recipes of Fla- 
dium can) contains selected medium-sized fruit ; and No.1 aye pe Te k a / y) vor.” It contains hundreds of thrifty, appetizing suggestions for the 
(the small can) contains selected small fruit. But whatever 







- stetenil service of DEL MONTE Canned Fruits, Vegetables and 
‘ood Specialties. A real addition to your kitchen! And free. Address 
Department 25, California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, Cal. 


the size, Det Monte flavor and quality are invariably the N H 7 EF S 
. > , ‘ 7 4s 








same. Ask your grocer for the size you need. 
of cans 


~and be SU ou say DEL MONTE 
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leaned back 
against the rail- 
ing, staring mood- 
ily off, scowling. 
Drusilla raised her 
head, moved 
quickly into the 
bridge; the man 
never moved at 
all 


BEN—well, 
Eben took 
out his whip and 
rave the horse a 
lash. He didn’t 
‘ say a word, not a 
‘ word, all the way 
to the village and 
| back. 
é At supper that 
ght Drusilla was 
ke a Statue 








: irved out of mar 
F. rhe She did not 
eat; but Eben ate, 
loggedly, silently 
She cleared the 
4 table. She went 
nto the kitchen 
J ind set bread; she 
ame.back and 
ound the clock 
the mantel 
She stood there a 
} nute, looking 
! pat that drawing 
| ith the names 
| it. Then she 
{ rned; and when 
ne spoke he I 
sounded fat 

Eber 
] 

Hi é 

per ot] 

Eben, dor 

hear m¢ 

Won’t you answe 


é lL have got 

) go away for a 

days, mayb 
three or four.” 

‘Alone?’”’ he 
isked. 

‘Eben!’’ she 
ried out; and her 
ead went back as 

he had struck 


Pe 
HH‘ Rz tg D 
his head. He 
: as breathing 
ird; he did not 


/ anything els 
4 Che paper was 
i1aking in his 
ind. Then he 


; ossed the paper 
: the table, got 
; p, started for the 


ioor 
But she was 
there before him, 











eaned against it 
‘Eben! Don’t do 


























Eben came to me in the sorting house one _ that, Eben 
ifternoon and said he was going over to the 
trading to do before 
vinter, so I said I’d go along with him. We will do anything 

idn’t go up to the house 
through the woods; it is shorter, but rougher, 
ind we usually went 
along, 


llage. I had some 


» other way We 
saying anything So the tood loo 


guard rail leading to the entrance; 
afterwards that she was crying. The man 


When the Bogs Red 


(Continued from Page 176 


Ebe n 


to trust me, 
thing you'd be 


I’ve got to do it 
I ben 4 


We came to a bend in the road just before it ently there mu 
forked; one way went over a covered bridge, face that spoke 
ind the other, where we were going, straight word 
head beside the stream “IT have got to 
They were standing at the entrance to the right. You can tr 
ered bridge: thos Drusilla ar 
in in the checkered Her head v It 
lown on her arms, which were folded on the Eben 


I realized He 


st have been something 


£O, I ben 


ist me; you 


waited, looked at her; 
and went over to the tall desk that was my 


Don’t you doubt me. I ask you 
I have never done any 
ishamed of, Eben. I never 


you’d be ashamed of. I’m 
We took the road doing what is right—right, do you hear? 
and you ve got to trust me, 


king at each other. Pres 


in his 


although he still said not a 


to do what is 
imust. I want 


then he turned 


grandfather’s, un- 
locked the drawer 











A Thanksgiving 
‘Rosary 
By Epwin MARKHAM 
COUNT 


cheer 
The blessings of 


up in this song of 
a busy year 


\ roof so low I lose no strain 

No ripple of the friendly rain; 

\ chimney where all winter long 

The logs give back the wild bird's 
song 

\ field—a neighborly old ground 

Which vear by year without a sound 


Lifts bread to me and roses swee 


From out the dark below my feet 
The tree toad that is first to cheer 
With crinkling flute the green 
ey > year 
icket on the garden mound 
Stit his f ~ dark with threads 
dual 


The shy paths darting through t) 
wheat 


Marked by the prints of little feet 
Gray squirrels n their thrift 
round 
Crows condescending to the ground 
An | or hal r ; r 
morn 
hat ar ; } 7 r 
\; y ih r r 
nrit 
j 
’ 
ai 
ary } } 
ns 
Soft twiligt l ; 


The tender sorrow, too, that cam« 

To leave me nevermore the same 

The love and memories and the wild 
Light laughter of a little child 
Thoughts of the Wonder that awaits 
The soul beyond the Darkened 


Gates 
That old old Mf stern that springs 
Deathles behind the 1 l of thin 
And deep thanksgiving for Ut 
friend 


Who came when all things seemed 
to end, 


Who made me_ knou though 
tempest-tost 
things precious were not 


That all 


tos 


f hours 
and flow 


[his is my rosary « 
Inwoven of the snow 


[he year that runs from young 
t old 


A glint of green, a glow of gold 


where he kept his 
wallet, took it out 
and handed it to 
her. 


AKE what 
you want,” 
said he. 

She opened the 
wallet, took out 
some bills, and 
gave it back to 
him; she watched 
him lock it up 
again. When he 
turned and looked 
at her the color 
came into her face 
again; I neversaw 
sucha light of love 

id pride as there 
Vas in he; eyes 

She came back 
ugain on the third 
day. She was glad 
to be home again; 
you could see that 
by the way her 
eyes went around 
to things. 

Che winter 
came. Snow; for 
a time even the 
bog lying white 
and cold, glas 5 
on top, so that 
you'd never guess 
the life in those 





root roing deep 
1d ‘ yrking while 
ey lept | 

‘ iE be 

H rest 

He 

mor 
! I 


changing trom 
that set look, the 
same he had wort 
he night Drus ila 
told him she had 
to go away. 


Bip he’d get 
up, as if he 
could not endure 
his thoughts any 
longer, go out of 
tne house, and 
come back no dif 
ferent. She'd 
to the window 
sometimes and 
look after him 
The man in the 
( hec kered cap did 
not hang 
the village any 
longer. There's a 
little place over 
the hill there to 
wards the sea 


about 


you cant see it 


Continued on 
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AY SILKS ATTIRED THE BRILLIANT 
COURT OF LOUIS XIV 


FRANCE, during the reign of /e Grand Monarque, was supreme 
in Europe. Beauty and Luxury combined to make hers the 
most brilliant court the world has ever known—a court in 
which lords and ladies vied with each other in the magnificence 
of their dress and the splendor of their jewels. 

Gorgeous silks from Italy and the Orient were spread at their 
feet and silk merchants searched the very corners of the earth 
for cloths which would win for them the coveted patronage 
of court favorites. 

Today, the glory of Louis XIV lives only in history, the elaborate 


costumes of his court are replaced by modern fashions, but beautiful 
silks are still the favored fabrics of the gentlewoman. 

As of old, the raw silk grows in the land of the mulberry, but America 
weaves and dyes her own silk materials, so that the woman who 
would be sure of enduring quality in her gowns, linings, and lingerie 
need only look for our guarantee mark, “Belding’s,”’ on the selvage. 


Belding Bros. & Company ? Broadway, New York Cit 


y ‘ 
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~~ Beldino’s \~ 


fabric s, Gmbroidery, Spool Silks 
~~ oe — 
we 
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Cooks Better 
Meals with Less 
Fuel and Effort 


The Automatic Rapid Electric 
Stove (an electric fireless cooker) 
is the cheapest, easiest method 
known for preparing the family 
meals. 

Electricity is used only to bring 
the food to the cooking point (tak- 
ingonly 14 to ' of the full cooking 
time). It then automatically shuts 

x . itself off and the food continues to 
Wm. Campbell cook, boil, broil, roast, bake, fry or 
pihos Tanker toast until done. From 50% to 
Man 75% of the fuel cost is saved. 


Takes Drudgery 
Out of Cooking 


No “pot-watching.”” No What It Will Do 


worrying about burning. No 
clocks to set, dials to regulate, 
thermometers to watch, nor 
discs to heat. Merely put food 
in the cooker, attach to elec- 









Roasts all kinds 
of meats, fowls 


tric light socket (no special | and fish. 
wiring), turn on the switch | Cooks all vege- 
and leave it. The Automatic tables. 


Rapid Electric does the rest. 
Guaranteed Wear-Ever alu 
minum utensils furnished with 
it Aluminum lined through- 
out—won't rust or corrode 


Get My 30 Day Trial Offer Now! 
Try the Automatic Rapid 
Electric at my risk for thirty 
days. I want you to use this 
great invention for one month. 
Then take the vote of the fam- 
ily, and if you or your family 
cannot honestly say that you 
are satisfied, that you never 
had more delicious, better 
cooked meals, send it right 
back and your money will be 
instantly refunded 
FRE Home Science 
Book — Write today 
for this guide toeasier, cheaper 
better cooking Gives com 
plete directions and recipes 
all details of construction and 
new low factory prices Just 


Does all baking. 
A boiled ham uses 
electricity 30 to 35 
minutes. Vegeta- 
bles 8 to 12 min- 
utes. 
Fries—Toasts— 
Stews. Makes Cof- 
fee. Boils Tea Ket 
tle. No other 
| stove needed. 

All complete ready 
to use when you 


receive it. 
See a 














say, Send me your Free Home =r 
t | —~ 
Science Book post card prep MENU INDEX 
will bring it to you. Drop u “ : ae homey + 
one today iow cane teen ie 
WM. CAMPBELL CO rious tnente. t g 
Dept. 713 Detroit, Mich. balanced rations as 
Canadian Address termined by H 
Georgetown, Ontario non Experts. Sent I 














LIPTONS 
TEA 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 








from here—where fishermen live; he was 
living there, I found out, and working. One 
day in the spring I saw Drusilla coming from 
that way, and I was troubled; but something 
happened just afterwards that made me think 
everything was coming right. She brought 
home a bundle of stuff, flannel and the like, 
soft stuff, and she cut it up into little gar- 
ments. I thought I knew then why she 
seemed so untroubled. She always had it 
out of sight when Eben came in. One after- 
noon we were in the room together; she was 
sewing, and I was looking over the 
Suddenly we heard a bluebird’s 
ran to the window to look out and dropped 
her work on the floor. 

I picked it up and gave it back to her. 
“T’m mighty glad, Drusilla,’ I told her. 

She looked at me, flushed a little. ““Oh—it’s 
not for me, Uncle Jone,” she said. 

But, just the same, things were better 
between her and Eben. 

Well, summer came, and the work on the 
bog. We were busy. At last the pickers 
returned; but not the man in the checkered 
cap. There were evenings when Eben would 
sit in one of his moody spells; sometimes I 
noticed that he would leave the bog and go 
up to the house in the middle of an after- 
noon on some errand that wasn’t necessary. 


aimanat 


call, and she 


O ONE day I went there myself. Drusilla 
was not at home. I even went upstairs to 
make sure. I was just coming down when 
Eben came in. He gave me a look, but he 
did not say a word. 

At last the pickers were gone. There was 
no light in the house when we went home; 
the fire was out in the stove. The kitchen 
showed that Drusilla had begun to clear up 
after dinner. She was not in the house. It 
never occurred to either of us to get any 
supper. We waited. 

“You’d better go to bed,” he told me, 
towards eleven o’clock; and not to be in his 
way, I went into the kitchen. I could hear 
him, through the night, moving about. I saw 
him once, through the open door, looking up 
at that drawing. 

He went upstairs and came down. I heard 
a strange sound from the other room, and I 
went in. “Iwas just getting gray, and he 
had a gun in his hand, and was fitting a shell 
into it. “Eben,” I said, “you don’t want 
that. You let me have that, son.” 

But he snapped the barrel into place and 
looked at me. “I’m going to kill him,” he 
said quietly. ‘‘She’s been going there all 
summer. I’m going to kill him.” 

He took up his hat and put it on. Then 
he went through the kitchen to the door 





I foll him. For a time he walked so 
ist just about running to keep 
p vil im 

I never knew how he had found out whic! 


. A poor enough place, tiny, 
like the other fishermen’s cottages, with two 
rooms, and a peaked roof that ran to a 
lean-to. There were lamps lighted inside, 
still burning, as if those within did not know 
that day had come. He went straight up to 
the door, put his hand on the knob and 
turned it. He stepped into the room, and 
I after him. 


house it a 


HE was there, sitting by the stove, bend- 

ing over something that was on her knees; 
the door was half opened into the room be- 
yond. Her eyes met Eben’s as he stood there 
with the gun in his hand; then she got to 
her feet and hugged up against her breast 
what she had been holding on her lap. It 
wailed ! 

Her eyes looked burned and dark in her 
white face. ‘‘ Eben ——’ she breathed. 

He did not seem to notice what it was that 
she had in her arms. He held the gun firmly. 
“Where is he?” he asked. 

They stood facing each other; the baby 
still cried weakly, piteously. Then Drusilla 
seemed to understand what he meant. “Oh, 
Eben, what is it you’re thinking? I asked 
you to trust me, Eben.” * 

He cursed. ‘‘ You—you’ve been coming to 
him all summer, and now—where is he?”’ 

He looked towards the door, but she 
stepped over in front of it. ‘Don’t you, 
don’t you, Eben. Don’t you go in there. 
I’ve tried to keep it from you, Eben. I’ve 


_ a 


When the Bogs Red 


(Continued from Page 179) ; 


known your pride and tried to keep it from 
you. Trust me; it’s all I have in the world, 
Eben, your trust and your love.” 

‘I don’t want to touch you,” said he. He 
was shaking. “Get away from there; I 
don’t want to lay hands on you.” 

“Eben, if you go in there I'll never forgive 
you. It’s all I have, your trust.” 

But he put his hand on her arm and thrust 
her aside. He pushed the door open. 


TABLE with a lamp on it—disorder—an 
4A iron bed. On the bed a woman lay, 
straight and slim under the clean sheet, with 
her hands on her breast, where no breath was 
On the chair, leaning forward with his head 
on his hands, his fingers thrust into his hair, 
the one Eben was looking for. 

Eben did not cross the threshold. I looked 
over his shoulder. The man on the chair 
raised his bead, looked up at us, his eyes 
blinking. “‘Come out, Rob,” said Drusilla. 
“Come out here; your brother-in-law has 
come to see you.” And oh, the taunting 
bitterness in her voice ! 

He got up. Eben stepped back, and I; the 
other came into the room and stood near 
Drusilla. 

“What you want?” he asked dully. 

Eben was staring at those two; and there 
was no mistaking what they were. You’ve 
seen it in families; not a feature nor a bit of 
color just alike, yet with something unmis- 
takable on their faces which places them 
together. So it was with Drusilla and that 
boy, for he was not much more than a boy, 
after all. 

Drusilla laughed—just once, and it wasn’t 
a happy laugh nor pleasant to hear. “Yes, 
what is it you want, Eben?” she asked. 

Eben just stood there, breathing like a 
man that has been running hard. 

“He wants to tell you how sorry he is, 
Rob, that Netty, your wife, is dead. He 
wants to tell you what a mistake I made 
when I tried to do right and went after her 
and brought her here to you when you had 
deserted her, and made you work like an 
honest man for once in your life and do your 
part by her—and only this came of it.” 


£ boy did not seem to hear her; he 
staggered across the room and went out, 
leaving the door swinging behind him. Still 
Eben did not speak, but looked at Drusilla. 

“You wanted to find out—you couldn’t 
trust me, and you wanted to find out, didn’t 
you Eben?” 

“Why didn’t you tell me Drusilla?” 

“Tell you—and tell you the shame and 
disgrace I had run away from? The shame 
I couldn’t face, the disgrace he had brought 
on our father’s good name? Take that into 
the honest family you are so proud of? It 
was me married, just me; said 
you’d never ask about the rest. Do you 
think I hadn’t my pride too?”’ 

“Drusilla ” he began. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter any more. Be 
cause I’m dead—as dead as Netty. The 
part of me that was your wife, the part that 
was trusted and proud—you’ve killed that 
part of me, Eben. The woman that was your 
wife is dead, Eben. Goaway. Just go away.” 

I touched him on the arm. “Come away, 
son,” I whispered. ‘‘She’s been through too 
much. Give her time,’ and we went out 
together. 

Well, it was from the boy that we got the 
whole of it. Eben and I sought him out the 
next day. He had been a bad one—given 
Drusilla no end of trouble. They had been 
left alone when he was little more than a 
child. She had-begged him off, the first time 
he stole, begged him off for the sake of their 
father’s good name; he had been a minister. 
The second time, she sold the house that had 
been theirs for a hundred years, sold it and 
everything in it, to get him off. There was 
another time, and he got three months; she 
left the place they had lived in, went to work 
in a factory, and when he got out he went to 
her there. He promised to go straight; and 
when he had broken the promise too many 
times she went away from there in the night. 
He followed her; wanted money to go West 
with, and at last she made him tell her what 
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The Famous Book 
of Etiquette 


An Amazing Bargain—Nearly Half-Mil- 
lion Sold at $3.50—Special Limited Offer 
at Only $1.98. Send Your Order Now. 


HE Book of Etiquette needs no introductio: 


It is the recognized authority on the subj 

among people of culture, refinement and ga 
breeding everywhere. It covers every phase 
proper conduct and manners—at the weddins 
dance, dinner, on the street, in the theatre—at 
places and at alltimes. Nothing is omitted. It sav 


you from distressing embarrassments which ar 
at the most unexpected moments—gives you delig 
ful ease, poise, confidence in yourself. 

Nearly 500,000 people have paid the regular 
lisher’s price of $3.50 for 


p 


this wonderful 2-volu 


social guide. Only an unusual lull in the book bu 
ness has prompted the publishers to make t 
extraordinary short-time reduction in pric: Wi! 


the orders reach a certain number this offer will 
immediately withdrawn 


Send No Money 


Drop us a line—a postcard will do—and t 
famous two-volume Book of Etiquette will be mail 
at once in a plain carton. Pay the postman or 
$1.98 (plus a few cents postage) and the books 
yours. But remember, this remarkable offer may 
withdrawn at any moment. So don’t delay. S 
your order now. If for any reason you are not sat 
fied, return the books within 5 days and your $1 
will be promptly refunded. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 19211, Garden City, N. Y. 








gi A gift made with your 
own hands is appreciated 
more than 

anything else! 


nit 


your 


hristmas Gifis, 


There's just time between now and Christ 
mas for you to knit the special gifts for 


those you love. Just think how pleased 
your husband would be with a nice warm 
muffler, or a handsome sweater! There 


ire so many lovely practical things you 
can knit for gifts—baby's dainty things, 
afghans, crib blankets, sweaters, scarts, 


hats, for infants, boys, girls and grown-ups. 
SPECIAL Sh cod a feaw Dale 
FREE 
OFFER 


Yarns. We will also send 
you absolutely free Vol. 5 
Peace Dale Knitting Book 
showing you just how to 
knit over 40 different 
things! Offer closes Jan. 1, 
1924. For 25c we will send 
you a copy of Vol. 6 Peace 
Dale Knitting Book 
Peace Dale Yarns are mac 
by a 100 year old firm 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 










Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 
1111, 25 Madison Avenue, 
. New York. 


anu sfacturers Prices! 
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HEREVER window 

shades are operating 
silently and faultlessly, 
day after day, you may be sure 
they are mounted on Hartshorn 
Rollers. They rise at your slight- 
est touch; they lower and “stay 
put.” Theyrun straight and never 
“iam.” 
This is because a shade is only 
as good as its roller and a roller 
is only as good as its spring. 
Hartshorn makes allits springs— 
and holds to one standard. They 
are the best that can be made! 


When the Bogs ‘Red 


(Continued from Page 180) 





it was he had run away from—the girl he 
had married and tired of in a week; the girl 
she went and fetched, hoping to force him 
to go steady; the girl who had died. 

Eben sat thinking after he had heard it 


all. Then he said: “ You’ve got to be a man, 
Rob. I’m going to trust you. I’m going to 
take you to work for me and trust you 


and trust you with 
Rob, you'll get trom 


trust you in your work 
money; and if you fail, 


me what Drusilla was never able to give 
you. I'll thrash you good and plenty. I'll 
thrash you and make you go at it again, and 


But I won’t 
But I don’t 


thrash you again, if I have to. 
I’m going to trust you, Rob. 
should tell Drusilla.” 


H* GAVE him a grave for the poor young 
thing, too, a grave next to his mother’s 
But Drus illa was not there whe we laid her 
in the earth; and when Eben went to the 
house she only looked at him as if he was a 
stranger, and would not answer him, and 
went in and closed the door. 

There was no snow that year. Bad for the 
vines, when the winter is like that. The bog 
lay blackened and dark, like a dead thing 
burned out; you’d never have guessed there 
was any life left, deep down at the roots. 

It was so with Eben too. Whatever might 
be in his heart lay deep, too deep for anyone 
to see. He went silent and stern—brooding. 
He had promised to trust her, and he had 
broken his word. 

Once I asked him: “Why don’t you go to 
her, Eben? Why do you hold out against 
her?” 

He gave me a look. “My heaven, Uncle 
Jone, do you think it’s that?” he asked me. 
“Do you think I’m holding out? I broke 
my word to her. I doubted her. She’s right; 
I’ve killed the best there was between us. 
I’m not fit to go near her.” 

But the winter wore through. Spring 
came early; but things were frozen so deep 
that it seemed as if they’d never come alive. 
The bog lay as dead as though a fire had 
swept over it. One morning Eben did not 
come downstairs. I found him lying on his 
back, his teeth biting into his lip, his hands 
clenched into hard fists and his forehead 
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SHADE ROLLERS 

rane ANO 

6 4 iNDOW SHADE FABRICS 
Established 1860 


~~, 


On request we will send you with our compliments 
the latest edition of Mrs. Alice Burrell Irvine's 
"Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration,” a book- 
let invaluable in home decoration. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Quickly and easily 


cleans steel knives 
and forks. 
Removes stains, 


grime and grease. 
Use it for pots and 





| pans, aluminum 
and all kitchen- 
| ware. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you send 10c 
for full size cake. 





ENOCH MORGAN’S 














SONS CO. 


Sole Manufacturexs 
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wet with sweat. It was three hours before 
we got the doctor. 


“We'll have to take you in to town, to 
the hospital,” said he 

“Till stay here,” said Eben. 

“Man, you don’t know what you’re talk 


to operate, and we 
we can help it.” 


ing about. We've got 
never do it in a house if 


“No,” said Eben; and after a minute the 
doctor and I went downstairs. 
“Look here,” said the doctor “T can’t 
let a man lie there and die, you know. If 
e operate now he'll be up in ten days. If 
ve wait ere’s I ng 
\ R e! ulting I 
Eber tel I th I 
I ! HH Si \ 
ere a nt 
W here { ¢ tor asked. 
She now,” said I 
‘Well ‘ i better r here l’ll be 
back in al ur or tv 
UT ’twas the same thing when he came 
B back, only Eben was worse. I'll take 


my chances here,” he said. 

‘Rob came again, to help me with the cow. 
“Did you tell her?” I asked him. 

“T told her a lot,” said he, scowling. 

But she didn’t come. It was night by the 
time the doctor was back the third time 
with another doctor and a nurse; but still 
Eben wouldn’t consent to the operation. 

None of us had heard her come up the 
stairs. She walked ac ross the me and bent 
over the bed. “Eben,” she said, “‘I ask you 
to trust me—with your life, Eben. I ask you 
to trust me and let me decide for you.” 

I don’t know what passed in that look 
between them, for he said never a word. 

She stood up, gave a strange little sound 
that was half laugh, half sob, and looked at 
the doctor. “Be quick,” she said; and 
Eben reached for her hand, and she held it 
while they gave him the ether. 

I went out of the room and downstairs. 

Strange, how things come out. Next 
morning the bog was all green—all green 
and ready for its summer’s work, work for 
that red shining harvest. 
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Fall &° Winter 
Booklet A 
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CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 


— knitted, elastic fabric used in ‘‘E-Z’’ WAIST UNION SUITS is 
made of fine, soft, white yarns of proven warmth, comfort, health and 


to wash, 


Winter Weight 
Blue Hanger ) 
$1.00 


Generous sizes and flat seams throughout guarantee sate and 


Insist on genuine ‘‘E-Z’’ WAIST U NION SUITS for your 


put on and take « ff instead of three. 





Union Sur P 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





The Standard By Which To Measure All Chil 


IS SOLD IN THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
OF MOST GOOD STORES 
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ple Hanger 
$1.25 


For cold, blustery Fall and Winter days you must realize how im- 
portant it is that you select only healthful, warm and comfortable 


“E-Z”’ Waist Knit Union Suits are made with genuine tubular knitted 
straps scientifically placed to insure comfort. ‘The real unbreakable bone buttons 
are taped on to withstand the wear and tear of play and trips through the wash. 
sel * ha 
dom. And each suit is sealed for Health and Safety in asanitary glassine envelope. 
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THE STANDARD BY WHICH TO MEASURE 


ALL CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 
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For Both Babies 


Doll carriage and baby carriage—both 
with the beautiful Lloyd spiral weaving 


Every baby—real or make-believe—can 
have one of these loveliest of carriages, 
flawlessly woven on the remarkable 
One single, continuous 
strand of finest wicker, winding spi- 
rally around, forms the graceful bowl- 
Strength as well 
as beauty results from this patented 
And, because this weaving 
method is thirty times as swift as hu- 
man hands, Lloyd Loom Woven Baby 
Carriages and Doll Carriages can be 
boughtforlessthan has ever before been 
asked for a product of similar quality. 


Lloyd Loom. 


shaped carriage. 


process. 


The lines, unbroken by seams, cor- 
ners or short ends, are unusually pleas- 
ing; finish, upholstery and all details 
Good dealers every- 
where can show you these beautiful 
carriages. 


are in keeping. 


THe LLtoyp MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO. 
MENOMINEE 


LI 


The only carriage spirally woven 


from a single 


strand Look for the 


name plate 


dealers to show you Lioyd 
Furniture, woven by the 


process 
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Dept. 1-139, Menominee, 
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“Tt’s a party where everybody takes a 
pound of food,” elucidated Mrs. Flinders. 
“We could all of us surprise Old Mother 
Hubbard with a pound party, Mrs. Claus, 
and the food would keep her—and the poor 
dog—for quite a spell.” 

“Mrs. Flinders,” said Mrs. Claus to her 
hostess, “you are a credit to Pudding Lane 
The rest of us would never have thought of 
such a thing as a pound party, I feel sure.” 

When Mrs. Claus got home Peter-Peter 
had vanished, leaving a note for her in the 
sugar bowl, which said that Mrs. Pumpkin 
Eater had returned unexpectedly to het 
home and which thanked Mrs. Claus for all 
her kindness. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Claus, with a sigh of re 
lief, “that little expedition was soon over. 
But I wonder where Mrs. Pumpkin-Eater 
goes when she disappears as she does. It’s 
really very odd.” 


HE time soon came for the party. First, 

everybody met at the Clauses’ dressed up 
in gloves and plush coats and tall hats, and 
carrying their pound packages. Then they 
all went tiptoeing down Pudding Lane whis- 
pering—giggling too. The Queen of Hearts 
became particularly amused and fell victim 
to a fit of hysterics that bade fair to break up 
the party before it began. For to see the 
Queen giggling, with her crown askew and 
her royal face tomato-red, made Jack Horner 
and Bo-Peep laugh, and finally the butcher, 
who couldn’t giggle to save his life, let out a 
big noise. So at last everybody was laughing 
as if to split their sides, and why Old Mother 
Hubbard didn’t hear all the racket, nobody 
will ever know. She sat before her empty 
grate trying to make up her mind about the 
three red peppers. She was very hungry, and 
the half muffin was gone, yet somehow red 
peppers did not seem to tempt her much. She 
was thinking about this grave problem when 
she heard a rustle at the door. 

“November wind,” she said to the poor 
dog. ‘‘And we have no wood.” 

The rustle developed into a real noise; the 
noise became a roar; and the next thing Old 
Mother Hubbard knew, her door had been 
burst open, and her little kitchen was filled 
with laughter and people and packages. She 
wondered if she had lost her senses after all 

“Surprise, surprise!” they all cried. 


4g she understood. It was a surprise 
party. But oh,dear,she thought to herself, 
there was nothing in the cupboard to feed her 
guests with. Here she was, having a party 
and no refreshments. She thought wildly of 
the three red peppers. No, they would never 
do 

But Mrs. Flinders was putting something 
in her arms. “It’s potatoes, Mother Hub 
bard,” she told her above the noise. Then 
Mrs. Claus laid a parcel on top of the potatoes 
“Rice!’”’ she shouted And Mrs. Grundy 
stuck something in her arm ‘Onions !”’ 

The pare els 
were coming so 


The Discontent of Mrs. Pumpkin-€Eater 


(Continued from Page 4o) 

















One day, about three weeks after her de- 
parture, who should come shuffling down 
the road toward Pudding Lane but Piggy- 
Peddler himself, the same old Piggy whose 
red hat shone in the sun like a holly berry, 
whose old tin box was strapped to his chest 
with the same old dirty rope. (Piggy- 
Peddler wasn’t his real name, of course, but 
that’s what the children called him, and he 
seemed to take to it very kindly.) 


OW glad the children of Pudding Lane 

were to see him! For Piggy-Peddler not 
only had the most engaging smile that was 
ever seen on a man, and the jolliest way of say 
ing things, but he also had the tin box, and 
that, if you ever looked inside it, you would see 
was the most wonderful treasure box in the 
world. Oh, it had so many things in it! 
Thimbles for the mothers, funny little bags 
of tobacco for the fathers, clay pipes for the 
children to blow bubbles with, pink-and- 
white peppermints, gingerbread, plaid silk, 
silver combs—nobody ever heard of so many 
things as Piggy-Peddler had crammed into 
that old tin box. 

So it was not strange that the children of 
Pudding Lane were glad to see Piggy-Peddler. 
They crowded around him, shouting their 
greetings, and hugged him until the poor 
fellow was almost smothered. 

“That’s right!” he called out. “Strangle 
me completely, even before I tell you about 
the dreams I have to sell, and the licorice 
cats, and the seeds for peppermint trees.” 

Dreams to sell! Licorice cats! Seeds for 
peppermint trees! 

“Yes, dreams to sell,”’ he repeated. ‘“Beau- 
tiful dreams, done up in silver packages. 
Adventure ones—red, of course! Jolly ones, 
in calico bags. Who wants one?” 

“IT do!” popped out Little Boy Blue. 

“Who else?”’ went on Piggy-Peddler. 

Jill stuck up her hand. ‘Me, please! A 
red one!” 

“One for me too,” cried Jack. 


T JM, TOM the piper’s son wanted a red 
one too; Miss Muffett asked for a silver 
one; Judy and Santa Claus spoke for jolly 
ones; when suddenly Mistress Mary surprised 
everybody by declaring that she wanted a 
bad dream! 

“Now, if that isn’t just like you, Mistress 
Mary!” said Piggy-Peddler. ‘‘Contrary is 
not the word for you. Of course, I haven't 
any bad dreams for sale. Whoever would 
want one but you? But I'll tell you how to 
get one. Eat this to-night with a gooseberry 
tart, and I’ll guarantee you the worst dream 
you ever had ” 

With that, Piggy-Peddler handed Mis 
tress Mary a big yellow cheese, and the silly 
girl actually took it 

‘“* But where’s my red package? ’’ demanded 
jill 

Piggy Peddler laughed. ‘‘That’ll come 
later. What do you say now to licorice cats?” 

He proceed 








thick and fast 
now that poor 
Mother Hub- 
bard’s arms 
were overflow- 
ing—pork 
chops from the 
butcher; tarts 
from the queen; 
a loaf of bread 
each from Mat 
thew, Mark, 
Luke and John; 
a bag of beans 








ed to open the 
old tin box, 
brought out a 
glass jar, and 
gave each child 
a handful of 
that delicious 
confection 
‘“Now that 
reminds me!” 
exclaimed 
Piggy -Peddler. 
“Didn’t I tell 
you I had some 








from the Dump- 
ties; a pot of broth from the Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe. Oh, there was enough food 
there to keep Mother Hubbard going for a 
year. And as for the poor dog, well, everybody 
had brought a bone for him 

But the very next morning, when every 
body in Pudding Lane supposed that all was 
well in the little village again, now that Old 
Mother Hubbard was so well provided for, 
Mrs. Pumpkin-Eater took it upon herself to 
run away again. And this time she did not 
come home so soon. She stayed and stayed 
and stayed away until people began to say 
she might never come back. 


one 


special pepper 
mint hearts this 
time, ones that would grow into trees if you 
planted ’em?” 

“‘Piggy-Peddler,’’ interrupted a_ voice, 
“‘what are you telling these children? I de 
clare, I never saw such a fellow!”’ It was 
Mrs. Claus, hurrying up, and behind her all 
the rest of the Pudding Lane mothers. 

The peddler laughed. ‘Well, well, Mrs. 
Claus, you came just a minute too soon. 
How are you all, dear ladies? And your 
worthy husbands? Oh, tellme, Mrs. Dumpty, 
did Humpty recover?” 


(Continued on Page 185) 
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The 
ROOM OF HARMONY— 
expressed with 
three creations from 
the Scranton Looms 


CRANTON 


LACE CURTAINS 


a 
FILET NETS 


. 2 


0A our. peaceful, restful room and yet a room 


BEDSPREADS 
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that is richly colorful. Its secret is harmonious color 

in the smart Filet Net at the windows, in the airy 
over-draperies of lustrous Marquisette, and in the bed- 
spread of dainty crinkled dimity. As these particular 
numbers come in pleasing variations of tones and 
shades, it is possible to achieve any desired decorati\ e 
scheme for the’ bedroom. 


Into each Scranton fabric goes an artistry of design 
and weave that rivals old-world handiwork. You can 
see it in the texture of this charming Filet Net, in the 
shimmering gracefulness of the new, tub-fast Mar- 
quisette, and in the inviting freshness of the spread 
which is easily laundered and needs no ironing because 
of its permanent crinkly weave. By all means see these 
and the new Scranton Lustre-Lace, the Flemish Filet 
and Super-Filet Nets at your favorite store. 


THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 


| Dept. 1-L, Scranton, Pa. 

Please send me, without cost, “‘ New Out 
looks for very Home Scranton Bed 
spreads and companion booklets 
Name 
Address 








Fill out and mail coupon to-day for 
““New Outlooks for Every Home" and 
“Scranton Bedspreads."’ These inter- 
esting booklets illustrate new and 
authoritative treatments for every 
type of window and bed. If you have 
an unusual curtain problem, write our 
Service Department about it. 
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Why Martex Towels 
Do Wear Longer 


Magnified underweave of Martex 
Towel. A firm, close-knit fabric that 
wears well and costs least in the long 
run. Compare with semicircle at right. 
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ARTEX Matched Sets for Christmas are ready in the 


linen department of your favorite store. You cannot 
give anything more useful or appropriate. Bath mat, bath 
towels, face towels and wash cloths, in matched colors and 
patterns, attractively boxed. Colors guaranteed fast. The red 
Martex label is on the corner of each genuine Martex product. 


W. H. & A. E. Marcerison & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


November, 192 


Why “Bargain”’ Towels 
Cannot Wear Well 


Equally magnified underweave of a 
“cheap” Turkish towel. See the loose 
coarse, weak weave. Wears out fast 
Compare this with semicircle at left. 


MAKI EX 


TURKISH TOWELS-BATH MATS-WASH CLOTHS 
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The Discontent of Mrs. Pumpkin-Eater 


(Continued from Page 182 


Whereupon Piggy-Peddler got so busy 
showing collar buttons and pincushions and 
tin spoons to the mothers that the children 
vere completely forgotten. They 
waiting patiently for a while, but still Mrs. 
Grundy continued to finger a brown velvet 
ribbon, still Mrs. Claus stood irresolute be 
tween a blue pincushion and a handsome 
vellow bowl, still Mrs. Flinders could not 
decide whether to buy that nutmeg grate 
or not. 

And so finally, Santa edged up to Piggy 
Peddler and pulled his coat tail 


stood 


‘‘Heigh-ho!”’ cried the peddler, lookin 
around at him. “What’s up? 
“Please, sir,’ began Santa, “have you 


forgotten to give us the dreams?”’ 

Mrs. Claus looked up from the yellow 
bowl. ‘‘Dreams?”’ she queried. 

Santa nodded. ‘‘Yes’m. He’s giving us 
each a dream.” 

Mrs. Claus looked at Piggy-Peddler with 
a funny glint in her eye, and then she looked 
at the children, all standing there solemn 
and expectant, waiting for their dreams. 

“Piggy-Peddler, what will you be up to 
next?” 


UT Piggy-Peddler was pulling packages 

out of his box as fast as he could pull them. 
‘Here they are!” he said triumphantly, and 
he held them up for everybody to see, red 
packages, silver ones, jolly calico bags. 

Mrs. Claus took one of the bags and 
pinched it. ‘‘Piggy-peddler,” she said re- 
provingly, “‘it isn’t right to fool children so. 
This is but an empty bag.”’ 

“But, Mrs. Claus,” the peddler retorted 
indignantly, ‘‘ you surely don’t expect to see 
a dream when you’re awake, do you? Dreams 
lon’t come in lumps, you know, or by the 
pound, for people to pinch when they’re 
awake! I’m surprised at you, Mrs. Claus 
I thought you were a smarter woman than 
that.” 

The grown-ups of Pudding Lane had en- 
tirely forgotten about the dreams that night 
when they put their children to bed, for they 
were all sensible people, like Mrs. Claus, and 
knew well enough that dreams didn’t come in 
packages. (Though, to be sure, they couldn’t 
prove the contrary, any more than Mrs. 
Claus had been able to.) But the children 
did put the packages under their pillows 
and, what is more, they did have their beau 
tiful and exciting and jolly dreams, just as 
they had expected to. For it is true that 
if you go to sleep expecting certain dreams, 
you are pretty apt to have them; and | 
think it’s funny Mrs. Claus didn’t know that 

But what was happening to Mistress Mary 


ill this time? Well, now, that is really the 


nteresting part of this story For the con 
rary girl quite dete rmined to have her bad 
ream, had stolen to her mother’s kitcher 
uiter that good woman was asleep. She had 


partaken liberally of gooseberry tarts and 
yellow cheese, and then she had crept back 


to bed and waited for something to happen 


N ISTRESS MARY had no sooner fallen 
4 asleep than it began. First there was a 
noise, as of horses’ hoofs at the window 
Next, Mistress Mary was astonished to see a 
galloping horse actually leap into her room 
through that window. And then, before she 
could recover her breath, she found herself 
on that galloping horse as it went tearing 
down Pudding Lane. 

Oh, what a mad ride that was! Mistress 
Mary had been on rocking-horses and real 
horses, even cock horses, before; but she 
had never been on a steed like this, that 
flew rather than ran, and seemed to go 
faster than the wind itself. Oh, how fright 
ened she was! And how she wished she had 
not been so contrary as to eat gooseberry 
tarts and yellow cheese. But on and on 
went that wild horse through the cold Ne 
vember night. 

Mistress Mary had begun to think the 
horse would never, never stop when all at 
once it did, right in the middle of a last 
summer’s cornfield. There was no particu 
lar reason why it should stop there, but 
it did just the same. And now, strangely 
enough, Mistress Mary was more frightened 
than ever. The cornfield seemed so lonely 
with just dried-up stumps where the green 


silk ladies used to be; and Mistress Mary 
felt so far from Pudding Lane. So try as she 
did, she could not help crying just a little 
\t first she thought she’d get off, and then 
she thought she wouldn't 

‘“‘For perhaps if I stay on, it’ll take me 
back home,” she concluded, when just then 
she heard a rustle and saw a tiny lady and 
felt a kind hand 

Who in the world do you suppose it was? 
Well, Mistress Mary did not know at first 
herself, but when the tiny lady spoke, she 
recognized the voice. It was Mrs. Pumpkin 
ater, of all pe ple! 

“Why, Mrs 


; Pumpkin Eater!’ cried Mis 
tress Mary 


What are you doing here? 


T WAS now Mrs. Pumpkin-Eater’s turn 

to be ashamed. ‘Well, you see,” she be 
gan, “I’m afraid you won’t understand; 
but, you see, I just can’t live in a house like 
other people, Mistress Mary. I am like the 
Old Woman about her shoe. I was brought 
up to live in a pumpkin shell, and a pumpkin 
shell I must live in. I have a lovely little 
pumpkin shell here in this old cornfield, and 
though I miss Peter-Peter very much” —the 
tiny lady wiped the tiniest of tears from her 
eye—‘‘and Pudding Lane, too, I find I am 
happier here and so—well, that’s all, Mis- 
tress Mary.” 

“That’s enough,” thought Mistress Mary 
to herself, but she said aloud: ‘Oh, Mrs 
Pumpkin-Eater, do come back to Pudding 
Lane with me. The nightmare will take me 
back, won’t it?” she added anxiously. 

“*Oh, yes, the nightmare will take you back 
right enough,’ Mrs. Pumpkin-Eater assured 
her. ‘It will take you right back to your 
very bed.”’ 

“Then won't you climb on its back and 
come with me?” asked Mistress Mary ea 
gerly. ‘‘Peter-Peter is so unhappy without 
you, Mrs. Pumpkin-Eater. You don’t know 
how miserable he is; how miserable we all 
are, in fact.”’ 

Mrs. Pumpkin-Eater hesitated. “TI just 
could not live in that house,”’ she objected. 

“Well, I know if you ask him, Peter-Peter 
will get you a nice pumpkin shell,” said 
Mistress Mary. 

Well, Mrs. Pumpkin-Eater closed the door 
of her pumpkin shell there in the old cornfield, 
climbed on the nightmare, and pretty soon 
off went that creature again, lickety-split, 
until they reached Pudding Lane. 


4S} Y had supposed that all would be 
quiet on that thoroughfare, but such was 
not the case. For Mistress Mary’s mother 
having missed her daughter, had roused the 


entire villag 


e; whereupon the men gathere« 
in the middle of the street to talk loudly 
togethe1 They were still talking loudly 

hile their wive watched them trom the 
vindows and Mistress Mary’s mother wept 
softly on the candlestick-maker’s shoulder 
hen the nightmare galloped into view. 

\t the sight of Mistress Mary, a sho 


went up, and when Mrs. Pumpkin-Eate 
stuck her head up, the noise became thun 
derous, such a racket, in fact, that it traveled 
clear to the ears of the Man in the Moon, 
who grumbled in his sleep when he heard it, 
like the cranky old fellow he was. 

And that was the way it happened that 
Peter-Peter Pumpkin-Eater’s troubles ended 
once and for all, and his wife became the 
model wife of Pudding Lane. For the next 
day after her return he put her in a pumpkin 
shell, and there he kept her very well, as you 
know. Never again was she the least bit 
discontented; never again did she cause the 
slightest bit of worry to anybody. For such 
a homebody did she become that she would 
not even go to Banbury Cross with Peter- 
Peter when he had to go one time on a little 
business 

“No,” said she on that 
pumpkin shell is good enough for me, Peter 
Peter.” 

And so, since it turned out so well for the 
Pumpkin-Eaters, Mistress Mary 
the scolding she would have otherwise got 
for being so contrary about the bad dream 
But, between you and me, Mistress Mary 
didn’t need the scolding. The nightmare had 
taught her that there are times when it 
doesn’t pay to be contrary. 


occasion, ‘“‘a 


escaped 
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| Lackawanna Twins / 
| Underwear * ae 





é .. 
OTHER, of course you want your child’s tender & “Wy 
little body protected from drafts and cold snaps 22; GPa 
throughout the winter, and you know the serious a —* ~~ i 
ness of dampness caused by perspiration in the warmth an 


of the home or if the weather suddenly moderates. 
The new, hygienically constructed fabric from which 
Lackawanna Twins Underwear is made, these re \ 


problems for you. 

This .truly wonderful underwear fabric consists of a 
scientifically pure 
selected cotton. It’s warm enough for the coldest days, 


solves 


] 
correct combination of wool and 


absorbs moistul 


vet comfortable on moderate days. It 


readily and so regulates the body temperature tl t 

gives comfort and Satisfaction at all time 

Lackawanna Twins is famous for its remarkable fitt 
and wearing qualities. Correct sizes, non-gaping seat 

sturdy seams, well-made buttonholes, strongly sew 

on buttons and the beautifully finished fabric, which y 


pre-shrunk by numerous washings and sterilized 1n live 
steam, assure that this Underwear will last until it has 
been outgrown. 3) 


YOt SHOULD BUY 


LACKAWANNA | 
TWINS 


TRADE MARK REG.US. PAT. OFF. 














UNDERWEAR 
wr your children. It costs no more than the 
rdinary kind Most good stores sell it \ 


The Lackawanna Mills 
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61 Worth Street, New York AA 
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a A Sure Wa 
to Bring New Beauty 
és) to Your Hair 


SW y . . 
ome) a [' you would have hair that everyone admires- 
ANY 2 glossy, full of life and color—you will be glad to 

& learn of a simple method that thousands of women 


have followed with wonderful results. 


Ten minutes a day with a 
Hughes *‘Ideal"’ 


cording to directions will 


used ac- 


Many women who have tried A great deal depends on the 


weet eommdirn, expensive and elaborate treat- brush, for it must stimulate the 
ments for the hair, have found = gcalp = without irritating _ it. 
F this easy, inexpensive method Many a good head of hair has 
Pion far superior in getting the results ’ : : 
G been spoiled by harsh brushing 
which are so much desired. . : 
== dis ai , : with the wrong kind of brush. 
r'ry the following treatment 
faithfully for ten minutes every The Hughes Ideal No. 66 is 
night for a month, and you will especially designed for this 
ght fe i g 

edhe } be delighted with the results. treatment. It has long boar 
Unfasten the hair and, lifting bristles of just the right stiff- 
_ it one strand at a time, with th : . , " 
ness, sct in a flexible rubber 

Hughes Ideal Hair Brush, brush ¥ x aI - 
To clean the hair slowly and steadily from the scalp cushion. It allows full brush- 
fectly place a piece outward, with a sweeping, lifting ing surface at all times. vet 

cotton batting on your motion. Keep this up for at least Si: ’ 
Huvhes “Ideal” ill ten minutes every night, and penetrates to the scalp, and 
heak eri, finish by giving the scalp itself a gently, without irritation, con- 


vigorous strokes to 
dormant circulation 


few sharp, 


awaken the forms to the shape of the head. 


HENRY L. HUGHES COMPANY, Inc. 
300 Madison Ave., New York City 


Hi ighes | Ideal 


i AN m 
au RN \\ ) 
Brush 
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No. 66 
- Price $2.00 


C 









‘ New 
Price Hughes 


With Every Hughes “Ideal” 35c Product 
lemandir 


No. 66, a box of Women of refinement are demanding a 

i lai ; superior polish for the nails, and aré 

Mirror Nail Polish superior polish for the nails, and are 
Worth 35c Mirror Nail Polish—_ 





Because it is a dainty powder that 
n * juickly rubs into a lasting, natural 
During November, every dealer in appearing polish, not an artificial coat 
the U.S. has been authorized by us to ing. Wasenpn of will -_ “—e the ante 
. 4 F . . or make them brittle. na dainty rounc 
give without cost a box of Mirror Nail heme. with elfter top. faey and economtl 
Polish to every purchaser of a Hughes cal to use. You will find it superior to 
‘Ideal’’ Hair Brush, No. 66. $2.35 iny nail polish you have used 
value for $2.00. 








Nirror L 
Nail Polish 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will mail both on receipt of $2.00, 
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The Paradise Poacher 


(Continued from Page 25) 


this while he and Randolph had felt utter 
security in that camp within a quarter mile 
of Aaron’s lair 

The father stood facing the red-bearded 
man; his hands were clenching and relaxing 
suggestively. ‘‘Have you put your hands on 
my boy ia 

The man shook his head, but his beady 
eyes did not quail under that grim challenge. 
‘He ain’t here,” he said sullenly. 


“How long g since he left?” said the patrol 
nan ¢ Jui kly 

“Little while ago 
‘“Oh, he was here, was he!”’ The father’s 


eyebrows lifted. He took a quick step forward. 

The man merely nodded. 

“What was he doing here?” 
Meredith. 

‘Gettin’ his leg fixed. 

“No sech a thing!” 
Meredith, th’ 
with Ranny.” 

There was something positively uncanny 
in the serpentine fixity of the man’s eyes on 
the father’s. 

“Search the place.”” said Mr. 
turning to the patrolman. 

“You ken look,” said Aaron to the patrol 
man. 

The patrolman crossed the threshold and 
was lost in the deeper shadows. 


said Mr. 


He hurt ut.” 
shouted Albert. 
wasn’t anything th’ 


“Mr. 
matter 


Meredith, 


HE two men renewed their silent duel. 

Then: “If you’re telling the truth,” said 
Mr. Meredith slowly, “I’m going to apolo- 
gize. If not ——” He choked with the cold 
fury that made his hands clench until the 
knuckles were blue. 

For the first time Aaron’s eyes turned from 
the father’s. He looked into space and his 
lips made a sound. 

“What’s that you’re saying!” 

‘To him that hath ——”’ muttered 
still looking away. 

The patrolman came out. 
here,” he said 

‘The man’s half-witted,” muttered Mr 
Meredith as they left the place. 

For several minutes after Mr. Meredith, 
Albert and the patrolman had passed out of 
sight, the red-bearded man stood in the open 
doorway as though listening for the sound 
of their returning steps. Then, with stoop 
ing shoulders and limping step, the man 
walked toward the woods which walled in 
his pathetically small clearings. 

On the edge of the timber he stopped and 
listened. Then, as though satisfied, he limped 


\aron, 


‘The boy’s rot 


on once more, following the course of the 
stream which tumbled its nolsy way among 
lichen-etched bowlders. Presently he halted, 
tipped forward to a giant oak and looked 
cautiously out \ little way beyond stood 
a boy with his back turned to the man He 
vas bending over something in his fingers 
The boy straightened; he id untangled the 
line which now with several preliminary 
sweeps he cast over a stone until its fly rip 
pled the surface of a placid, deep-s hadowed 
seed Instantly that pool became contusion 


itself. The short, slender pole in his hand 
bent nearly double, while the line sang and 
hissed through the water. Suddenly the boy 
gave the rod a quick side-sweeping whip. 
There was a fearful churning on the surface, 
a flashing streak through the air, and the 
trout landed with a plop, flapping against a 
dry stone with the sound of big raindrops 
falling on paper. 

The expression that had come over that 
sullen, red-bearded face was miraculous 
The little, shiits eyes lost their dull glow of 
hatred and flamed now with a childish excite 
ment. The hard, deep lines in the weathered 
features softened to unbelievable gentleness. 
The big hands were trembling strangely. 


IGHT, boy! You did ut right!” he cried, 
limping forward with eager speed. 
“Lak’ I showed, like ut.”’ 

The boy wheeled, his face glorious ‘Did 
you see me—did you see it?” cried Ran- 
dolph. ‘Oh, ain’t he a beaut! I been prac 
ticin’ ever since you’ve been gone, an’ that’s 


th’ first time I tried th’ pool.” 

Aaron stood over the boy, chuckling. He 
ran horny fingers playfully through Ran- 
dolph’s hair ‘Better later ’n th’ ev’nin’; 
we try ut then together. Leg not hurtin’?”’ 


Randolph looked down at his nether ex 
tremities. One leg was bare of shoe and 
stocking, the other swathed in bandages 
from knee to ankle 

“Gee!” he grinned, looking up into Aaron’s 
beaming face. “I forgot all about it, Mr 
Aaron. Doesn’t hurt a bit.” He sat down 
on a rock and began to unhook the flapping 


trout. ‘“‘Did you phone my mother?’ 

“T jes’ come back; it’s all right,”’ said 
Aaron, sitting down beside Randolph and 
cutting a slim willow sprout with his jac] 
knife 

‘It’s all right for me to stay till tomorrer 
Gee, I didn’t hardly believe she would! 


“You ain’t scared now?” Aaron asked. 

“\ HAT’M I scared of? You sure do 
know how to fix up a burn, all right. 

An’ I betcher I c’ncast a fly as good as daddy.”’ 

Aaron looked at Randolph intently. ‘He 
teach you to cast?” 

““No-o; he’s so busy, 
awful hard in his office. He don’t have 
time.” He reached into his hip pocket and 
drew out a slender alder flute, put it to his 
lips and blew a plaintive, low-trebling note. 
“T never did know how to make a flute till 
you showed me.” He passed it to Aaron. 
‘Play some more like you did this mornin’.”’ 

Aaron took the flute, grinned bashfully 
and put it to his lips. Slowly his great fin 
gers lifted and closed down over the holes. 
His eyes were shut. From the slender wooden 
throat poured a mellow lilt that made the 
boy think of thrushes and bobolinks singing 
in chorus. He looked on, enchanted. 

“He plays his—of nights sometimes,” 
said Aaron, dreaming suddenly into space 
“In th’ full moon mostly.” 

Randolph looked perpl xed 
you mean? You keep on talkin’ about him.” 

Aaron nodded, still looking off “He's 
six. He sleeps days, but nights he plays, 
sometimes all night long. Last night he was 
playin’ his flute down here. I heard ut 
Maybe you'll hear him tonight.” 

They went back to the hut and sat down 
on a mossy stone in the deep, cool shadows 
of the yard 

One epochal day had come to end. The 
sun had set, the afterglow was gone, and 
now the midsummer night was made glorious 
by quivering stars and drifting fire- 
flies below 

For a long while Aaron was silent as though 
he listened to the katydids’ nocturne and the 
hooting challenge of an owl. Finally he got 
into the hut When he came 

i 


you see. He works 


“Who do 


above 


ip and went 


out he carried a lighted lantern 

You ant to come he said 

Where you goin Randolph sat up, 
| n it I | 

lo take | light; ut’s dark 





wo RING 
\aron’s heels 
through swarms of fireflies. Aaron 
raised the lant rn, and Randolph saw the low 
stone wall all but hidden under its drapery 
of creepers. Inside the wall reared a littl 
clump of cedars, inky black . He climbed 
over the wall behind the man. 

Then he felt suddenly cold; 
ened. Aaron had walked 
paces and was kneeling. 
grassy mounds—two graves! 
it came over him with fearful vividness 
that tale they told of Aaron. 

But what was the man doing? He had 
opened the side of a box on a stump and put 


twist 


Randolph followed at 
along a path isting 
stopped, 


he was fright 
forward a few 
Randolph saw the 
! And suddenly 


in the lighted lantern. The sides of the box 
were glass 
“Come wind an’ snow,” the man was 


whispering, “ut won’t go out. He c’n allus 
see to find his things.” 


Now he had moved to the head of one of 


those mounds, a very small one that lay 
beside the larger. Randolph’s white face 
peered over the bent shoulders to watch 


those great fingers reverently raise the lid 
of a black-painted box at the little grave’s 
head 
“You look; I'll show you,” whispered 
Aaron. ‘‘Nobody’s seen but you ’n’ me.” 
He reached into the chest afid brought out 
a stick. He held it close to the lighted box. 


(Continued on Page 188) 
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The Ducuess Desicn illustrated 


ERE, indeed, is silverware of exquisite design in which a woman 
willalways take genuine delight. Into its making have gone all the 
care, workmanship and quality-ideal characteristic of the ONEmDA Com- 
MUNITY. For choice, two lovely designs—the Duchess and the Baronet. 


Six Teaspoons —$1.50 


YEAR REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE 
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Dr awn for Story Clark 
by Edouard Benito, Paris 


You are the master of music tin your home when you own 


A STORY & CLARK REPRO-PHRASO 


[N this new and wonderful instrument you can insert 

any 88-note music roll and follow the melody 
through the composition as the musician wrote it — 
or as the moment's mood implores. 

Perfect phrasing, remarkable sostenuto effects are 
possible —and all the time the melody sings out dis- 
tinctly sweet against the pleasing background of a 
softly flowing accompaniment. 

The lilting music of the dance—music, soft, 
sweet, and in perfect time for accompaniment and 
song—the eternal music of the great masters—they 
are all yours with the Repro-Phraso, and only the 
Repro-Phraso can attain such perfect effects. There 
is no other instrument like it! 


You will marvel at this beautiful instrument—and 
you cannot help but want it, once you see and hear it! 


Nearby is a Story «¢ Clark dealer who will gladly 
show you the Repro-Phraso and the several styles of Story 
(¢ Clark pianos and player pianos and from whom 
you can purchase one on terms within your income. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story « Glark Piano Gompany 


Chicago New York Brooklyn Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 





If you are a prospective purchaser of a piano or player ; ano, we will gladly send you a beautiful 
brochure — Free. Story ¢% Clark Piano Company, Dept.S PS 315-317 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me the brochure showing the various stvles of your instruments, and the name of your 
nearest dealer, because I am. interested |} an upright a player piano 


1 buving a grand 


State 
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The Paradise Poacher 


(Continued from Page 186) 


It was an alder flute, precisely like the one he 
had made for Randolph this morning 

“That’s his; I made ut. He liked to 
watch me make ‘em. He c’n blow ut too. 
Tonight, maybe, you'll hear him playin’ 
ut out ’n th’ woods. You'll think ut’s a 
whippoorwill, but ut’s him.” 

Randolph felt a strange tightening in his 
throat. All the chilling fear of this place 
and hour had melted under something ten 
derly warm that made him want to put his 
head on that great shoulder and cry 

‘An’ here’s his bow, not big’s th’ one I'll 
make you tomorrer. He’s jes’ six: he can’t 
bend a big un. See this arrer—see how ut’s 
blunted? He shot it ’g’inst a tree last night 
maybe. I'll make him a new un. 

“An’ this here’s his fairy-tale book. He 
likes th’ story *bout th’ little uns lost in th’ 
woods an’ th’ robins 
come an’ covered ’em 
with leaves so’s they 
wouldn’t be cold.” 


the man’s face. He glanced at the patrol 
man. The latter was frowning in perplexity 

“He lied to me, Randolph,’ finally said 
the father, but somehow his accusation 
lacked fire. ‘‘He said you had gone home 
We’ve looked for you all night. If it hadn’t 
been for the neighbors who watched the 
place last night and saw you and then 
phoned me, there’s no telling 

Randolph looked up into Aaron’s face 
“Didn’t you phone mother, an’ she said I 
could stay all night?” 

Aaron shook his head. Not once had the 
man’s eyes left the father’s. They had that 
same look of challenge which he had seen 
yesterday. 

“No,” said Aaron, “I didn’t phone.” 

For a moment the boy looked hurt. Then 
his eyes rested on those big shackled hands 
that had been all 
gentle kindness. A 
tumult of passion 
shook the boy’s soul. 





Your Christmas List 
E BROKE off ' et ' | * AKE ’em off!” 
while he opened OUR Christmas list he cried, tears 

the book with its should include some sub- streaming down his 

moldy oilcloth cover scriptions for THE Lapies’ cheeks. “ He’sa good 
and fingered its col- Home JourRNAL. Such a gift man. He ain't any 
ored pages. “See?” is highly appropriate, sure to kidnaper. If he 
he said pointing to be welcome and easy to give. wanted to kidnap me, 
the illustration for he coulda done it lotsa 
Babes in the Woods At the — eee the same times when me ’n’ 
“he looks at ut every amount of money you spent Albert were in our 











night. I know, ’cause last year will enable you to camp, ’cause he’s been 
every night Ilook, too, buy more gifts this season watchin’ us every 
to see where he’s been time we went there 
readin’. I allus turn He ain’t any kid- 
here. An’ every night naper.”’ 


“Don’t fall for that stuff,” pleaded the 
patrolman. ‘He’s got the kid fooled. All 
th’ neighbors say he’s half cracked. You 
can’t trust that sort of man.” 

“What do his neighbors know about him?” 
demanded Randolph. ‘‘ They never been to 
see him since his boy went away. Don’t 
anybody speak to him an’ all th’ kids holler 
at him. He’s lonesome, an’ wanted a boy to 
play with; that’s why he didn’t telephone 
home, I know.” 

Aaron smiled at the father’s troubled 
countenance. “‘To him that hath,’” he 
quoted again. “You know how ut reads? 
To him that hath understandin’, ut means.” 

A deeper flush spread over the father’s 
face. Slowly, relentlessly came the great 
understanding of this man’s simple words 
He knew what the fellow meant now. To 
him that hath understanding—of a boy 
it shall be given—a boy’s deepest love! 

Yes, it was that; for the boy was explair 
‘He never gets tired o’ playin’ with m« 


I see th’ marks o’ his fingers on this place 
plainer ’n’ plainer.” He closed the book. 

“His mother’s id 

Aaron pointed to the larger grave. ‘She 
come here afore him, three years afore. I 
raised him to six, I did.” 

That night the boy lay on a moss-stuffed 
pallet, watching the moonbeams stream 
through the window. 

Randolph awoke with the sun streaming 
through the window straight into his face. 
He moved his head and lay there watching 
the black squirrel that sat on the window sill 
barking at him for a stranger. Aaron came 
in with something in his hand. He walked 
to the window and clucked with his tongue 
The squirrel leaped to his shoulder, ran down 
his arm and seized a corn kernel from the 
open palm. Then back it frisked to his 
shoulder and began contentedly to cut to 
the heart of the grain 

The boy’s laugh rang joyfully, his eyes 


clung worshipfully to the stooping man. ing 


‘Mr. Aaron, you sure do know how to make’ an’ makin’ me things an’ showing me things 
friends. Is it late?” He knows everything. He treats me jes 
Aaron glanced through the window to the _ like I was his boy. Daddy, don’t have him 


shadows. ‘“ Most nine,” he said with a smile rested.” 
‘We're goin’ fishin’ soon’s you eat?’ The father turned to the patrolman, his 
“You bet we are!” Randolph sprang up eyes looking down at the floor Let him 


and began to slip into his clothes. “Then go, please 
we gotter make that kite that flies without a 
tail, remember! An’ how "bout lookin’ for 
that wild-bee hive in th’ woods? Oh, man, 
we're gonna have some fun!” 

Aaron’s laugh rang as free as the boy’s. 
The next instant the squirrel leaped madly 
from Aaron’s shoulder and whisked into a 
dark corner. Across the threshold rushed 
the khaki-clad patrolman and Mr. Meredith. 
vents transpired with such confusing rap- 
idity that it was only when Randolph stared 
incredulously at Aaron’s handcuffed wrists 
that he realized the significance of the mo 
ment, 


“T*“HE patrolman unlocked the steel shack 

les, slipped them into his pocket and 
strode from the hut. And still the father 
looked down at the floor. It had all come back 
over him with redoubled cruelty, that sting of 
conscience which yesterday he had felt as he 
drove to this place. He had been too busy 
to be a companion to his son; there stood 
the boy, worshiping an uncouth creature 
who had led him by the hand into Paradise. 

There was jealousy in the father’s eyes 
as he took a step forward and held out his 
hand to Aaron. The man seized it and smiled 
kindly. And so Mr. Meredith did not apolo 
gize. There was no need. 

“YVe'll come back?” Aaron 
boy. 

The latter stood in the doorway, his shoes 
and stockings bundled under his arm. Mr. 
Meredith stood waiting at the sagging gate. 

“You bet I will, if daddy lets me!” He 
ran to the gate and looked back. “Look, 
daddy!” 

\aron stood in the doorway, waving a 
great hand. On his shoulder the black squir 
rel was cutting at the heart of a corn kernel. 

“Come along,” said his father in a strange 
voice. “We'll phone your mother, then I 
want you to show me all about your camp.” 


“ OU cur!” His father stood before the 
manacled man, red fury blazing in his 
eyes, his words whistling through clenched 
teeth. “I told you if you lied to me you'd 
suffer 
He turned in blank amazement to see his 
son rush to Aaron’s side and cling to the 
sleeve of the blue-flannel shirt. ‘What you 
’restin’ him for?” he cried 
The father’s bloodshot eyes took in the 
boy’s bandaged leg. He stared blankly at it 
“Did—has this man harmed you, Ranny?”’ 
“No, he didn’t hurt me; he fixed my 
leg.” The boy looked at his father challeng 
ingly. That look drove the blood surging to 
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LIZABETH was Queen and the Span- 
ish Armada threatening her kingdom 
when wallpaper became popular in 
England. The Royal Arms and the 

Tudor Rose are seen in one design. The 
Master’s Lodge of Christ College and other 
interiors of Queen Elizabeth’s time have 
yielded wallpapers intact since that day. 


Since the Sixteenth Century wallpaper has held 
an important place in every artistic period. But it 
remained for modern methods to provide a range 
of choice that will suit every taste and any purse. 


With wallpaper the woman of taste today may 
clothe her walls in beauty, and put her own gra- 
cious personality into every room of her home. 

Send 10 cents in stamps or coin for 32-page 
booklet Wallpaper, illustrated in color, with many 
helpful decorating suggestions. 

Prizes totalling $250 will be given for best state- 
ments under 200 words, “Why I used wallpaper 
in my Library,” received before January 1st, 1924. 


Any store that displays this sign is an Associate of 
The Wallpaper Guild. There you will find good 


wallpapers, competent workmanship and fairprices “@p <8 


% 
2 
~ 


WALLPAPER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of the United Stat 


es, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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On pillow, Nufashond 
RickRack. Nufashond 
Tatrim on baby’s dress 
and bonnet. 














A pretty camisole with 
Nufashond Shoulder as 
Strapping, Nufashond 
Cluny Lace and 
Nufashond Elastic. 



































Nufashond Rick 


Nufashond 
Rack 


incheon sets 








Nufashond Middy Nufashond Shoe 

rs ar Lacers with Fabric tip, 
self&color. Won't rust, 
tear the hose, norceme 
fabric tip ° 













Trim frocks, aprons, or 
Rack makesdainty maids’ uniforms with 


or Edgetrim 


Tatrim, Rick 








Nufashond 
Rick Rack— 
the braid with 


saucy points. 








Exquisite trim- 
ming for fine 
towels—Nu- 
fashond Rick 
Rack and 
Tatrim. 
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Gifts made with your own hands 


It is surprising how easily and economically 
you can make the pretty Christmas Gifts shown 
on this page. 


There’s no limit to the charming effects you 
may secure. Into each gift you can put a touch 
of your own personality that will make it 
doubly appreciated. 

Be critical in your selection of Notions, for the trim- 
mings are the first things seen. Only the finest are 
good enough. 

Look for the name Nufashond, and you will know 
that the trimmings on your gifts are of fine quality, 
exquisitely made, and of fast color. 


“Intimate Gifts of Friendship’’ is a little folder that contains a number of Christ 
mas Gift suggestions. We would be glad to send you a copy free on request 


Nufashond, sands for dependable quality in Notions 


Dept. L11 Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 





Nufashond Shoul Nufashond Elas- Nufashond Tat- Nufashond Edge- Nufashond Nufashond 
Soutache Braid der Strappings for tics—with the rim for trimming trim—a dainty finish, Corset Lacers Bias Bands— 
—firm, silky. For dainty So lively stretch—all Scarcely distin- for your own and the —Self-color Most popular 
knot-work and easily attached — the widths you guishable from fine children’s summer Fabric tip will of edgings and 
braiding. washes beautifully. want. tatting. frocks and aprons. not rust. trimmings 
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ULTIPLE blocks are the 
very simplest kind of 
| blocks, yet they are the 
ones best loved by chil- 


expensive bits of wood a child can 
give full sway to his wonderful im- 
agination, building towers so tall 
that they reach past the highest 
point of the Sugar-Plum Tree or 
tunnels so mysterious and winding 
that the Forty Thieves’ treasure 
must lie buried at the end. A set 
of multiple blocks for Christmas 
means a thrill for every day in the 
new year. 

Multiple blocks are favorites, 
too, with parents, who are quick to 
realize that a child’s interest in his 
ry is much keener after he has 
odeled Egyptian temples, Aztec 
ins and the wonderful buildings 

ancient Greece, all the while 
ining a sound knowledge of the 
first principles of building opera- 
ms, the necessity of resting one 
xm solidly upon another. 

lhe name, multiple blocks, is de- 

ed from the fact that each block 

n multiple. For example, all the 

it blocks being made of wood 

ree-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ess and the smallest block being 

e and a half inches square, the 
ext size would be one anda half by 

ee inches, the next, one and a 

{ by four and a half inches, the 

one and a half by six inches, 
soon. The round or cylindrical 
ks are all one and a half inches 

ameter, some being thre 


Bereericy’ 


ters of an inch high, some ont 


inches, and some thre 


es 


1 hal 
high. The illustration at the 
ym of page 192 shows the dif 
nt size blocks. 
he material of which the blocks 
made is a soft wood, such as 
te pine, poplar or basswood. 
ese woods are usually to be had 
iny lumberyard or wood-working 
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Ftere are the Dimensions and Directions 


By EDWARD THATCHER 
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‘5 b1OCKS 
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Util MARE 
the blocked 
J 


outldings, 


excepi that 





Ig! 


mill. In selecting material make 
sure that it is free from knots and 
planed on both sides. 

The first thing to do after obtain- 
ing the boards is to have them 
ripped into strips of the required 
one-and-a-half-inch width. It is, of 
course, possible to do this by hand 
with a ripsaw, but this is rather 
hard work, and very likely the mill 
will do this work with a smooth- 
cutting ‘‘combination’’ saw, so 
that the sides of the blocks need 
not be planed after the sawing 
operation. 

While you are at the mill it will 
be a good plan to get some round 
sticks turned in the lathe for the 
round blocks, dimensions of which 
are given at bottom of page 192. 

The strips of wood may be cut 
into the required block lengths at 
home if you have the simple tools 
needed, or, of course, they may be 
cut at the local lumberyard. If 
you make your own blocks you 
will need a miter box, as shown at 
top of page 192, for simple though 
these blocks are, the ends of the 
blocks should be cut square across. 

After sawing off the ends of the 
blocks, carefully sandpaper them, 
so that the edges are not rounded 

While it is not at all necessary to 
paint or stain the blocks, they may 
be made still more attractive by 
staining them some pleasing color, 
using oil or the so-called water 
stains, which may be purchased 

dy mixed. Oil stain may also bi 
+} ] 
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What goes on in here!” 


HE 1900 Cataract washes clothes by a 


$2000 OO better method. An easier, quicker, safer 
f method. This washing principle, known 
IN PRIZES as cataraction, is exclusive with the 1900 
Cataract. It consists of flushing the most 
for the best 
ANSWERS 


soapy water through the most clothes, in the 
least time, with the least labor, and strain on 
the garments. 


There is no doubt in our minds about the 
superiority of cataraction, nor in the minds 
of more than a million users of “1900” wash- 
ers—but we want to get an explanation of 
cataraction so simple ‘and convincing that 
every woman will understand it. 


Why is 
cataraction 
the Best Way to 
Clothes? 
Over a Hundred Chances toWin 2°00 iN) 

PRIZES a 

1 of $500.00 - 
1 of $250.00 - 





Wasl For the best letters of 100 words or less, telling why 
/asn cataraction is the best way to wash clothes, we will give 
$2000.00 in prizes. In addition, every contestant will 
ot Dorothy Donnelly’s book of 
es tor removing stains. 
$500.00 (uo to the nearest (Cataract 
$250.00 Cc blank and comp slete information that will help 
2 of $100.00 - $200.00 you compete more inte lligently. He will even demon 
* rr I he ac s hout obligating you one 
: VOO-~ YOO trate the (Cataract w isher, wit g y 
30f$ yt: $150.06 bit. If there is no Cataract dealer near you, use the 
Zof $ 25.00 - $1 75.00 coupon below. Contest closes Dec. 15th, 1923. Get 
150f$ 15.00- $225.00 busy and win a prize. You have over a hundred chances. 
250f $ 10.00 - $250.00 


S0of $ N. Y. 


a 50c cop’ 


dealer at once get a 


yntest 


1900 WasHer Company, Binghamton, 


5.00 @ $250.00 Inc orporated 15965 
Total $2000.00 


Beatty Bros., Ltd., Fergus, Ontario, distributors of the 
1900 Washer Co.'s products in Canada 


© 1923 





bs 


‘The ONLY Washer that. 
‘Cleans by cataraction 
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1900 WASHER CO., 202 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: - 


a contest-blank and every- 
and without obligation. 


the Cataraction Movie; 
all free 


sis | 


Send me descriptive literature; 
thing I need to help me win a prize, 
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Make Blocks and Boats for the 
(Childrens Christmas 


(Continued from Page 191) 





can make them 
with a few simple 
tools: a saw, plane, 
hammer, nails, 
glue and perhaps 
an auger bit or two 
to bore holes with. 

To make the 
block boat shown 
at right, top of 
page 191, some soit 
pine or poplar 
boards are all the 
lumber needed and 
wood taken from 
packing boxes may 
be used. These 
boards should be 
three-quarters or 
one inch in thick- 
ness. 

The dimensions 
may be left en- 





The two cabins 
mounted on the 
center of the hull 
are rectangulat 
piec es of wood 
three-quarters of 
an inch thick, four 
inches wide and 
SIX ink hes long \ 
thin piec ol 

is used tor the a¢ 
between the rst 
and second cabins 
This piece is five 
inches wide and 
seven inches long. 
Another piece of 
the same dimen 
sions is used for the 
upper deck. The 
funnels or smoke 
stacks are made of 
two pieces of old 
broom handle each 








tirelytothebuilder, 
but for conven- 
ience the various 
dimensions of the This simple device, wh 
Ajax are given blade 
here. The hull of 
the boat is made 
of a piece of wood 
three-quarters of an inch thick, four inches 
wide and sixteen inches long. The bow is 
made by sawing one end of the piece to a 
sharp triangular point and the stern is made 
by sawing off the corners at the other end. 
The edges or sides of the hull are then 
smoothed off with a plane. 

The cabin is made of a block of wood three 
quarters of an inch thick, two inches wide 
and seven inches long. The pilot house is a 
block of wood an inch square. The bridge in 
front of the pilot house is made of a narrow 
strip of wood a quarter of an inch thick, half 
an inch wide and four inches long. The fun 
nel or smokestack is made of a rectangular 
block of wood three-quarters of an inch 
square and an inch and a half in length. This 
is nailed to the top of the cabin before the 
cabin is nailed to the hull of the boat. A rail 
ing may be made around the entire hull of 
the boat by driving in nails equally spaced 
about the edge of the hull. A long piece of 
string is knotted about each nail, leaving an 
open space at one side for the gangway. 
A nail may be driven in the top of the cabin 
next to the smokestack for an exhaust pipe 
and a smaller one may be driven in for a 


For cutting the | 


whistle. Two small nails may be used to s¢ 
cure the bridge to the cabin, and the head 
these nails are left about a quarter ol anu 
above the bridge fora binnacle and an engine 
room signal. The boat may be painted any 
color you like. The one in the illustration 


was given a realistic appearance by paint 
ing the hull a dull blue. The cabin is white, 
and the decks gray. The smokestack i 
black, with orange band, and details aré 
black. This boat will float in the water or it 
may be pulled along the floor with a string 
if it so pleases the whim of its proud owner. 


cA Steamer 





bloc ks a 


miter box, clamped fo a table, as pictured above. 


t home you 


ich is used to guide the sax 
when you are cutting the strips across, ts 
quite necessary for accurate building with blocks. 


three inches long. 
Sockets may be 
bored for these fun 
nels with a bit of 
the same size, bor 
ing through the 
upper deck and the 
rectangular block of wood under the funnels 
for about three-quarters of an inch. If you 
have no bit of this size, you may first nail the 
funnels to the rectangular piece under them 
and then nail this piece to the upper deck 
The pilot house may be a small block of 
wood, a spool or a cork of suitable size. Extra 
pieces may be cut to fit the bow and the 
stern of the steamer to give the effect of cab 
ins. A spool or a cork may be mounted on 
these pieces for winches. A toy anchor will 
give a finishing touch 

The steamer is painted as follows: Hull 
black and red, cabins white, 
funnels orange with blue stripe and band, 
porthole s white, deck hatches black. 


tw ill need a 


decks rr 


The Ferryboat 


j &~ hull of the ferryboat is made of a 
single piece of wood three-quarters of an 
inch thick, six inches wide, and twelve inches 
long. This is sawed to an elliptical shape with 


a compass saw. The two side cabins ar 
blocks of wood an inch thick, two inch¢ 


wide, and six inches long. A third block of 
tne ame widtl Pracpecena 2c pene somewhat 

ter 1 for engine room and thi 
lin the center of the boat. The upper 

St l n pl ol 

he und ven inches | l 
pilot house at each end of the upper dec! 
may be made of pool or cork . Che smoke 
tack is made of a piece ol broom handle or 


a long corl 
The side wheels are each three inches in 
diameter and these are cut from a piece of 
wood three-quarters of an inch thick with a 
compass saw. A hole should be bored in the 
center of each wheel for the axle, which is a 
nail with a 
head, driven in 





HE hull of 

steamer is 
made by glu 
ing or nailing 
several boat 
shaped pieces 
of wood to 
gether. The 
hull is three 
inches thick, 
five inches 
wide, and 
eighteen inches 





the side cabin. 
Short railings 
may be made 
at each end of 
the cabins by 
using nails and 
string as 
shown in pit 
ture, page 191. 

The hull of 
the boat is 
painted white 
and red, the 
cabins white, 





long. Each of 4555 20 250 140 
The figures under each block above represent the number 
of each size required to build any of the three structures at 
bottom of page 191; and begi 


the three 
piec es of wood 
used to make 
the hull is an are respectively as follows: 





nning with smallest block, sizes 
for 14-inch diameter cylin 


135 75 35 20 


the decks gray 
and thesmoke 
stack black 
with a red 


d ; / band; windows 


inch wide and drical blocks 4 of an inch high, 1% inches high, 3 inches and other de 
each piece is high; for flat blocks, 34 of an inch mags 1% by 1M tails may be 
shaped with a inches, 1 by 3 inches, 1% by 4 inches, 1% by 6 inches, painted in as 
compass saw. 12 by 9 inches, 1¥2 by 12 inches. 775 blocks in the set. you like. 
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in expensive stockings— 


now $1.00 


OST women who have been 
paying high prices for hosiery 
simply haven't realized that they could 
get anything like the same qualities of 
style and good looks for $1.00 a pair. 
Yet what more do you really demand 
than smart styles, fashionable colors, 
lustre, trim fit, strength and long wear? 


All this and more you can now 
obtain in Ipswich De Luxe Hosiery at 
$1.00—beautiful stockings of pure silk, 
reinforced with fibre—and stylish wool 
and cotton mixtures. Think what a 
saving this will amount to on a year’s 
supply of stockings to match your 
frocks and shoes. 





The beauty and economy of these 
stockings are due to the great resources 
of the Ipswich Mills—founded in 1822 
and now one of the largest hosiery mills 
in the world. 

For every wear—every day—Ipswich 
Hosiery. 


PSWIt 


LOL 
RY 


HO 





IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 





What you've always looked for 
































For Men, Women @& Children 
— this mark of the Ipswich Mills means 
quality, style and value in hosie? 


Ipswich Hosiery is widely distributed 
You will probably find them at your 
favorite store—if not, write us and we 


will see that you are supplied. Prices 
from 25c¢ to $1.0 
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Mother please 


mail this coupon 


= oe ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 


CHILD LIFE(RanpoMCNatiy&Co <\ 
| Dept. Y67, 536 S. Clark St , Chicago 
I Send November cu1Lp LiFE FREE. Unless 
I notify you to the contrary within ten days 
from receipt of it, enter a ye ars subsc rip- 
tion and | will remit $3.00 on receipt of bill. t 


4 Child’s Name 
Address 
y f ur Name 


Address 
Gift. birt 








. t 1 i 


oe a on os om ss em oe on es 

it will bring me a 

()) whole happy busy year 
RR * 


Ra gERe, 


HIS plea to you, Mother, comes from 
the heart of your child. It is a plea for 
delightful stories and poems by the fore- 
most authors for children—for fantastic pictures 
of many colors—for things to make, toys to cut 
out, puzzles to solye, games to play. 
Over 100,000 mothers have answered this 
plea by getting cH1Lp Lire, The Children’s 
Own Magazine, for their boys and girls. 
In the Nove mber issue, Carl Sandburg starts 
a new series of his famous Rootabaga Stories. 
Lots of very funny things happen in the town 
of Liver-and-Onions where the polka-dot pigs 
wear polka- dot bibs. 


Then there Js “FP uc Igy,” and the “Mother 
Goose acy,” " and * “The Play Man,"” an 

“Now and Then,” the new historical stories . 
by Dr. and Mrs. Knipe—and many more 


the greatest juvenile features ever put between 
two beautiful covers. 

A whole month —full of fun! — guiding, 
instructing, broadening your child in prepara- 
tion for the character-forming period of youth. 
And when this issue starts to pall, the Decem- 
ber issue comes—another happy, busy month, 
and another, and another, for a whole year, 


for only $3. 
Send no money— November issue free 


Yes, Mother, please mail that coupon above. 
Let the free copy tell you how much you 
want CHILD LIFE in your home. The finest 
birthday or Christmas present ever. 


o tot 


CHILD LAK, 





The Children's Own Magazine | 


35 cents a copy at news stands 











Help 
With 
Your 

Christmas 
Sewing 





Useful and pretty gifts for many 
friends made with the minimum 
of time and trouble with our new 
sewing book ‘“‘Christmas Gifts.’’ 
Things for the nursery, dolls and 
doll clothes, children’s pinafores 
and rompers, lingerie, neckwear, 
home decorations, utility articles, 
ete. All made neatly, smartly 
and quickly because they are 


finished with 


WRIGHT'S 
BIAS FOLD TAPE » 


just 


off the press vard trial-piece of the tape 


in fast-color percale in any one of the following 
colors Gray Pink, Light Blue, Brown, Reseda 
Navy, Lavender, Linen Color, Old Rose, Alice Blue 
Red, Black, Yellow Three yards is enough to 


make one of the many small articles illustrated in 
the book 


WM. E. 
Dept. 101 


WRIGHT & SONS CO. Mfrs 


Orange, N. J 
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Distinctive and Inexpensive 
Personal (Shristias (ards 








it 


‘Are a‘Pleasure to- Make and Send 


By 
, Warren O'Hara 


DorROTHI 
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fy }; 
e] ft the 
red is intr 


lantern, 


acTos 


dominate in all cards, 


f pag 
duced in the 
lettering, 
s top, and edge. 
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cari Tis You A Harry-New iar... 














Cc it a ee 
SChe Weasaris Creetinos© 


























I’S no wonder Christma ul made at home are so 
popular! They say exactly what you wish; they ar 
inexpel e and they have the personal touch that is 


so desirable 





\ll the picturesque and jolly designs shown 
here are included in transfer No. 521. This provides two 
transfers for each, but the same paper design may be traced 


on as many cards as you require 
For your cards use common ordinary Manila wrapping 


paper, folded once or twice, with uncut folds, tinted char 
oal paper, chamois board, parchment or heavy water-color 
board. To 1 rough edge is used on the smarte 
paper cards, fold the paper to size required, wet alon 
crease, allowing water to penetrate, then tear 


Having transferred or traced the designs on the paper 
or card, color with water-color paints to suit the individual 
taste, and go over the outlines with India ink. In every 
instance here the white portion of the design is the plain 
card, made to stand out by the painting around it 

In schools children will like to transfer eat h des 
cardboard, cut it out, and, using the ward design 
outline the design lightly on the Chri card 
Grow will find this a rapid way of 
desig for inking or painting \g 


entire card ma vw made by pasting 


cardl 


stmas with a 


pencil n-ups, too put 


ting cards ready ult 
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Put Sunshine Into Your Kitchen 


— with Valspar Enamels 


With a can of Valspar Enamel the dull or 
worn woodwork and frills in your kitchen 
can be transformed to fresh new beauty—all 
at trifling cost. 

And after that it’s easy to keep the kitchen 
clean and sanitary. Just wash it with soap 
and water. For Valspar Enamels are Valspar 
Varnish combined with the finest of pigments, 
giving you Valspar durability and water- 
proofness plus beautiful and lasting colors. 

Anyone can apply Valspar Enamel. It 
brushes easily and freely, dries dust-free in two 
hours and hard in twenty-four. If desired, it 
may be rubbed down to a beautiful dull finish. 











VALENTIN E’S 


VALSPAR 


ENAME L 











Valspar F n amels come in th tw 


ful and permanent colors show ( 
Card: Red—/ight or deep; Vern ; 6b 
light, medium and deep; G 

a D; Ivory: Bright ¥ w: Gray B 
Alsoin Black, White, ¢ sold, Bron ‘ \ 

and Flat Black. Send for the free Color Card, 


today. 

By mixing two or more of the Val par 
Enamel colors in varying proportions, an 
infinite variety of beautiful shades may be 
obtained. 

For a sample can, fill in the coupon below, 


specifying th color you require. 


This Coupon is worth 





195 








ee? 


Send for Sample Can 
and Color Chart 


e.e, 





I enclo e dealer’ ~ i r | 
for each 40 
one sample ol ea h pl 


special price.) Print full mail 


Dealer's Name 


The famous Valspar 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 








Valspar Enamel [_| 
State Color 

Valspar .. - a 
Valspar Stain . [] 


State Color 








bosling water iest 
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Strawbridge & Clothier of Philadelphia uses a Standish Fabric in this room 
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The pleated ruffle of Standish cretonne 
is stitched with blue to the main bed- 
cover, which is a plain fabric lined with 
a harmonizing color. Both are bound 
with a narrow Strip of blue taffeta or 
sateen as shown inthis picture. This 
novel effect—-so easy to achieve—adds 
an interesting note. 


Sew the lower edge of a narrow tape 
across the top of the valance on the back. 
Tack the upper edge of the tape to the 
valance board. This will avoid any sag- 
ging of the valance as the weight of the 
material will fall almost entirely on the 
tape. The valance is bound with a strip 
of taffeta to match the bed-cover 


STANDISH 





A new Standish Fabric the principal 


decorative note in this lovely bedroom 


planning this room, Strawbridge & Clothier 
of Philadelphia has achieved an atmosphere at 
once beautiful and restful. The charming Standish 
cretonne which they selected for the windows and 
ruffle on the bed-cover becomes the underlying 
decorative note drawing together the various ele- 
ments of the room in one attractive whole. 
Women whose homes we admire for their beauty 
and exquisite taste choose Standish Fabrics. For 
years they have found them superior in every way 
-in design, in color, in wearing qualities. There are 
Standish Fabrics suitable for any room in your house, 
each charming, each developed by an artist, who 
deliberately planned it for use in 





department stores in your vicinity. If you are unable 
to find them where you are accustomed to shop 
write us and we will tell you where you may 
purchase them. 
Invaluable booklet answers problems 
in home-decorating 

A new and unusual booklet,““The Decorative Poss 
bilities of Cretonne,” has just been prepared. It 
gives you practical assistance in using fabrics in 
your homeand suggests new and interesting arrange’ 
ments for them. It illustrates in full color many 
delightful and livable interiors from which you 
can get valuable ideas for decorating your home. 
Write today for your copy ol 





some particular room— living-room, 
bedroom, sun-porch, dining-room. 

You can easily identify Standish 
Fabrics the name appears on every 


bolt. They may be purchased in 























this new booklet, “The Decora 
tive Possibilities of’ Cretonne.” 
We will send it free on request. 
Elms & Sellon, 230 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


FABRIC 
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— oe Po Y la sas 0 . : — 
These ‘Rabbits Bring (hristmas Flappiness 
- ) 
By Masri FosTeER BAINBRIDGI 
irl fe Tacleae? Tae “4 7 
f course, but do you want PI ¢ 
to know about a Christmas 
gift that would immediately | > 





become the cherished po r at D - 
session above all others? ( } | . 11 
Something vou can make 15 tl b - r] 
3 Keep the bow 
T . 
" iD) ~ ¥é . » € 
e one I know you'll not | clean as a new pin 
begrudge one minute of the on erignt be measures - a 
little time it takes to em 1014 by 14144 inches. It is Sani-Flush cleans closet bowls! 
broider a row of demure 11% inches wide on each sidé And nothing else. It works quickly, 
little bunnies on huckaback of the oval neck, which is 3% thoroughly, visibly. It does away 
There seems to be no par inches deep. An outlined with scrubbing, scouring, dipping of 
i ticular reason why rabbits edge forming an _ oblong | water. 
\ should be so intriguing to around the bunny one & | Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
little children, but they cer- the trio on the other bib the bowl—follow directions on the 


tainly are. Perhaps because measures 2%4 by 3 inches. can, and flush. It removes all stains, 
they are associated with the rhree lines of darning are discolorations, incrustations. The bowl 
joyousness of Easter and placed above hem. | shines. 


The bib on the left below 
is 1191 »y 14inches Itis1 1 


the hunting of eggs brought 


: Sani-Flush cleans the hidden 
to all good children by the 


Fast bbit. The Unel Fragece agar cal unhealthful trap—the only prepara 

s , , inches wide each side of the : ' 

Re er rabbit. ¢ io \ 4 , ; , : 2] tion made that does. Sani-Flush de 
us s Ss 1 > ( > ( i eCcK which 15 

AC oa , tore tie 3 ne ' . r) “ ~ stroys all foul odors. It will not harm 

much to endear rer ' ~ i - 


plumbing connections. 





Rabbit” to little folks, per ed ba re Dpunnl ‘ . : 
haps because they sec Aye ol s 234 inches deep, and one Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
strategy of the cunning lit- row ¢ ining cover! ( the bathroom. 

tle animal outwitting the big stitches of thehem Asing 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardu are, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ng stores. If you cannot get it at your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35 : gn price, 50« ) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


ones a likeness to their own 





33 Farringdon 7 wed London, f ( 1, England 
China Ho dne Australia 


Sani -Flush 


Cleans Closet Bow is Without Scouring 
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AMERICAN 
STATIONERY 








ene acer ak 2 i @ 
bss 
” " 
2 Ot all Christmas gifts, none 
is more tasteful than this. 


j 


The riginal printed type of note 
< 
> paper—for informal correspondence 
Ba 
and household business uses. Noted 


for its sterling quality. Used in bet- 










ren who delight in everything ter homes everywhere Name and 














ne does sO these rabbits on : iress { ted on National Bank Bor 
bibs and towels and bureau rl ue ink. Size of sheet 6x7; ¢ 
- li tle ; | , lopes to match. Sold only by mail from Per 
overs seem ILL irien S to : , Indiana. No branch plants. Special facilities 
children and offer aid in time The t 15 ( nsure prompt service. Order a package now 
4 incl th ¢ } { 1 with order wr, if inconvenient at th 
of tre ubl > nches. ) P Kemit with orc , if 
tog ; moment, we will ship C. O. D. West of 
For instance, there's that ut ¢ é Denver and outside of U. S. add 10 
trying time for all when a meal ae an eit age - 
_— . . { If t . { The American Stationery Co. 
ist be engineered An at ( . . 
. ’ , 1123 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 
ractive bib adds much to N 
vert the mind of the young ( 200 Sheets 
tyrant when the cereal doesn’t inspire much — them is the easiest thing imaginable, tor the other, for ever 


} ld ¢ r r 
enthusiasm. Even the ordeal of washing neck simple outline stitch is used at 1 the back in his or her individual p Pa 10 O Envelopes 


ind ears can be lightened if the bright eyes of ground is just darning on huckaback, as 

























inny watch from a waiting towel. Making — sketched in detail at the bottom of this p PRINTED WITH ANY 
Select a huck inwhich the rais I NAME AND ADDRESS 
are quite distinct; whether it is coa o 
ua Mar a mn eG it’s “iM F i or fine Is unimportant “ : OO 
A i 121), OR he ery cotton to correspon¢ or the t ( -<, 
a Ap a nH ty ita OS ft 4 hed and bibs No 3 embroide ry cotton 1 best cs < POSTPAID 
dime CLE renoolen Le leerlapalanlieslien! for the bureau cover, which is of 
pores lalidndrlde Ln linen huck. use No. 16. Silkateer 
f i - » sen : = 
+ ia See ARTI thread or floss, however, may be N04 


aw fa tie M 12 WEAN BEA Uh OO A 1 = 
4) Maa aa an ce ay a) hp Gin 
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wai abe ican” ih 
OR | 
sHT INDICATOR CAS”, \ 
n + bell wil pe - \ 
Ctr \ 
er abe aio \ 
’ \ 


815 Light Indicator 
Price, 50c 


ie PARCEL POST | > *" 
LABELS Bt 
c% a ae 








——— 
45° Parcel Post Labels. 
Price, 25c 





- — Wz na 


B 16 Six-inch Blue Bowl. 4 Narcissus Bulbs, $1.50 


Greeting | 
GIFTS 


tasy to choose— 











Sure to please 
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nots that Untie (ohristmas Problems 


By Pautine B. Neve 


Under the Dir i 


@LMOST every woman has one per 
son on her Christmas list to whom 
she wants to give something she 
| has made herself. And almost 
fit every woman in these days is 
either in business or keeping house, so time is 
a factor to be considered in the making of 
Christmas gifts. Articles in which French 
knots play the leading part have two quali 
ties to recommend them—they are mighty 
attractive, and they can be made so quickly 
that one never grows bored in the process. 
The scrim collar at top of page is espe 
cially attractive. Three ply black cotton is 
used, the running stitches made under two 
threads and over four, and one French knot 
every inch and Phe 
22x3'% inches, shaped to fit ne 
The plate doily and scarf for a refe 
tory table, shown at bottom of this 








three-quarters 


measure 


page and page 201 respectively 
are made from heavy linen cra 
toweling, fourteen and a 
inches vide. Phi Cal 

forty 


even inche ioOng and 
the doily ten anda half incl 
when finished The invisible 
hem is as narrow as the 1 


n of the Guild 











\ le and B n (‘rafts 
have been made, then putting in a French ; 
knot and repeating There are three groups “ine 
of three French knots across each end of 


arf, the second group be ing above the cen 
ter of one below and the third above the first 


Che edge is finished with a row of knot § 

quarter of an inch apart. No. 10 white cott 

is used. The doily is finished with a singk 

row of knots all around the edge, a quarter 

of an inch apart. , 
The white linen collar-and-cuff set at top 

olf page 201, at right, bound with in vicl 

black linen, has I'rench knots one-quarter 

inch apart above the black binding, with t 


more knots added to forma pyrami 








terial will turn gn, 
that of the ri 


similar to 
collar, is mad by pict Ing; up 
one thread of the linen nd 


going over thre¢ 
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Bucilla Package Outfits 
Ready 


$904 (Above left 


pra = = a yk yap! Each Bucilla Package contains not alone 5935 (Above center) Read; -m ade Dr 3 
Loe ie complete, $1.00. . a stamped article of fine qué ality material, “ Pe — <aile / je sige ) diptes uy 
cobt (Aloe conte) Beaidymade “Chedhes- but also sufficient Bucilla Washfast Em ee 
” Apron of unt Imuslin with embroidery broid lery Cottons to c ymplete. Full instruc ha 
ns in pleasing colors to complete, 75¢. tions are always included. Prag Ab a K . J 
sho (Above right) Ready-made Fudge Apron And never were Bucilla Package Outfit: wes eae i oy 
repeand un muslin. With mor ; more varied and alluring! Lovely under : 
FS FO COMPOSE s BF ID wear, infants’ apparel and children’s clothes; 
Pa los cushions, runners and luncheon sets, towels, 





sie Me iny, 
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Eueythang fa Needlework” 


199 


Reg. U. S. PAT. OFF 


GIFTS YOU MAY MAKE 


A TINY COST 


FTEN the needlewoman can make 

many attractive gifts for what it costs 
to buy one. And with Bucilla Embroidery 
Package Outfits, the task is simple—and 
quickly accomplished, too! 


AT 


4B) ee C a > 
Bucilla ‘Package Outfits 
5943 (Above left Read 
f brown crepe with white crep 
broidery in stunning black and 
to complete, $37.00. 6 yr., 


le Bloomer Di 
trim. for en 

hite, with cott 

made Tea Apron of 


& yr. and JO yr. 


and fudge useful articles for the 
and other 


ous to list. \ 


t the store which sells Bucilla. 


, ae | tea aprons; 


nan novel pieces too numer 


wonderful selection awaits 


\\ rite 





you a 


for free illustrated circular. 


ler, Knit t you will wa 
Art N e-Krafts, w book showing 
you Car with Bear B 
\ G B a Nex work Prod i 
] t ‘ Se 
4 rac Art Ne K 
BERNHARD ULMANN CO.,, Inc. 
“ Everything for Art N . 
SPECIAL PROPOSITION FOR DEALERS 
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Forest Mills 


UNDERWEAR, 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF 
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- ForEST MILLS Underwear is Underwear is designed by us and 
designed to fit perfectly andismade — made in the latest styles and all sizes, 





of the best materials obtainable to in silk, lisle, cotton and wool, for 
insure long wear. © Every garment men, women, children and babies. 


is rigidly inspected in our mills, to "To get the best, always ask for 
L 


\S 
BROWN DURRELL COMPANY ue - 


un Torte ae rt 


give maximum value. {§ Forest Mills | Forest Mills Underwear by name. 


| 
— 


i nat 





Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear knitand Nains sa 
New York Boston aoa 














Cc 
———— 4 
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Beautiful Deluxe 
































| Gi 
Thesmartos 
: ift Book 
yr ift 
The phenomenal growth and success 
of Baird-North are due in a laren 
measure to our fair, Courteous treat 
ment, and our guarantee of complet 
satisfaction or no sale. This year, with 
our larger stoc ks—v ith our 1nc¢ reased 
capacity—we are able to offer you 
bargains even oreater than ever be- 
; fore, in Diamonds, Watches and 


Jewelry, § rware, Toilet 
Lea G and A 


endiess variety \lerchandis« ot! 





remarkably 4igh quality—at 
prices, surprisingly low. Be 
sure to get YOUR copy of this 

De Luxe Book of Gifts—send 


the coupon TODAY. 





323 Chinese 
Plate in old Royal 
Medallion pattern 
+ Ins, in Glame- 
ter. Complete with 
hand decorated 
stainless ivory fork. 


Suitable forlemons, 

















knots that Untie @hristmas Problems 


(Continued from Page 198 









321— Genuine seal leather 3-fold Bill- 
fold, with 14k Solid Gold corners and 
shield for monogram. Complete wit! 

















, , . y 1 , — A ° 
i stitch, three Knots and a titch repeated all ihe design—snov the dlagra De fancy case, lined with silk. Price 35 
Lround Make your next two rows like the has knots in the first three 1 { » Inche Monogram 5Uc extra 
land v vill have a cluster of nine ipart and one larter ll ib ea 
ire ee st es é Above the 
é ‘ e¢ itche Da ind eC O ~ | 
ur Guarantee 
‘ { re t | 
, JOU may order direct | 
| ‘ tit ' thir f : “aaa | 
‘ +} } 53 auy i i< i 
( € ¢ e-€lg p ‘ {! ( with ¢ hecitation F very 
ren KI it the ¢ i t I Phe I ) r } n her r ot 
.- 1 - 
lare " rmed are 144 ‘ ipa 1 tin ee 
I nvenient little I M4 } , +} ‘ ‘ 301--G enuine G B ; 
e Black Onyx Ring lustra la l ed If 
ack ire at set with a fine,b f 
nen towel r 18 ide, embr | make thre kr ! ‘ o . white Diamond, . 
5 vies . ; ‘ enamel! Sautoir Handson 
5 ] ‘ andsome mount- 
1 in No. 5 henna cotton. with Frer titch and repeat. A cor ; t ike | Slies ‘ , , 
I » gD ing of 14k Solid ayOe att 
ts and stitches made b p king p or ets of Ds n <¢ < I with rose. Black White Gold. Ex- a On $1 p 
oe Drie : 
read of the material ar pa ng over f , string. Mal Ol all t sulk cord, Price ceptional value at My ~~, 
33.00. $10.00 














3$1—3-piece Toilet Set of French Ivory in 
DuBarry pattern. Only $6.50. 
Monogram $1.50 extra. 











| 358—W hite Ivory Jewel c 
ined with rich ve 


| x4x1¥4 ins Old Eng 
si ter engraved FREE 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 974 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
Gentlemen: K ad me my FREE copy of your beautil trated Gift Book f 
4 lr} , , orhne 
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Living /— for those who Irve! 
y c . 


It is life itself, Mademoiselle, this tantalizing fragrance 
of living flowers that is sweeping the world like a happy 
bon mot, overwhelming the artificiality of perfumery. 


VIVANTE 
A single drop, an ephemeral tion, the very cobblestones 
fragrance, and Voila! — one’s 
thoughts are of Paris in the 
Spring-time, with every blos- 





whispering messages of love. 
As chaste as sixteen! 
As discreet as thirty! 


——t  som-scented breeze a tempta- As sophisticated as forty! 





PARIS 


7 Rue de L’Isly 


NEW YORK 
366 Fifth Avenue 






You may obtain a small vial of 
Lournay Vivante by sending 15 
cents to our American address 





beauties 
with 
SUNSET— 





‘The Modern Fast Dye 


Home dyeing is an artanda pleasure Sunset is fast—not a tint, but a pro 


now, with Sunset fessional dye made convenient for 


You may want to renew the faded home use, the product of one of the 
most skillful dye chemists in America 


blouses, children’s clothes, by an exclusive process. 


colors of used things—dresses, stock- 
Ings, sunset 
dyes all fabrics—silk, wool, cotton 
and mixed woods. 
stain hands or spoil utensils. Just 


think—in thirty minutes with Sunset 


curtains, to mention just a few; or 
you may want to dye new materials to Sunset does not 
build a color scheme for a costume 
or room decoration. Whichever your 
you can achieve results which 
the most expert of professional 
| 


envy \nd it costs 


so. |itthke—Sun- \ 


= 
myect May be, you can achieve it 
\\ th Sunset more aul kly, conve- 


iiently and beautifully than with any = dyers wil 


p= 

I5c 
other dve. aa 
kor Sunset is different 
other dves 


to use because it is made incake form cake 







from all set’s price is | 
1 


Sunset is clean and easy but 15 cents ;: 





U NS ET 22 Colors—all fast! (Ask to see color card) 


Pink Sand Light Blue Taupe 
SOAP Old Rose — Khaki Bright Blue —_ Heliotrope 
Scarlet Yellow Old Blue Purple 


ONE Real Dye For ALl Fabrics Cardinal Orange Navy Blue Light Green 





. Wine Light Brown Black Dark Green 
North American Dye Corporation Dark Brown Gray 
I a UNSET i 
, eer a at 
} 1 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ine . " D 
M I venue, Ne York 
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oA Desk Set for the Fastidious Friend 


By E.teEN MULLER 














HERE are tw 
individuals on 
most Chri 


Because, you see, 
it’s not a gift that 
can be made very 
quickly—it’s the 








ta 

‘ 

‘ r 

* 
I 
I 

ul venty-tour 

lf ncl 
stat p your embroid 
cry design three and 
a half inches from 
the edge on one end 
only. Put a narrow 











kind that is easy to 
make—but it’s one 
that takes time, and one that stands out 
among the gifts received. You all know the 
tone of voice that says ‘‘ Wait till you sec 


vat Elizabeth made m« t voice with 

ite a bit of pride in it that anyone should 

ink yu’re worth that much wor that 
the voice that greets this Christmas desk set 


There are four pieces in the set: a blotter 


portfoli », a box for stationery, a penwipe r 


and a_ telephone-book Sturdy tan 
linen is the best material I have found, and 


cover 
my favorit cok rs tor the en broidery are 
brown, a ft dull green and black, as 
vell with almost any 
Phe design is made 


these harmonize 
color scheme 
up of diamond-shaped bloc! 
outlined in black, with alter- 
late center i green i 
and brown dot hes 
terials required for t 
entire set are one 


and five-eigntl 









hem all the way 
around, and on each 
end turn the linen back three and a half 
inches and overhand top and bottom to form 
pocket Into these pockets slip a heet of 
blotting paper cut a trifle smaller than the 
An extra blotting sheet of the 
ize is then folded in half and fastened t« 
cover by a black cord run through eyel 
one inch from top and bottom of cover and 
half an inch from the back. Tie the cord in 
lower left-hand corner and finish with small 
tassels of black cotton 
he telephone book cover is made in mucl 
the same way. No exact measurements 
can be given, for telephone books vary 
in size in different localities. Meas 
ure carefully the book for which 
it is intended, stamp the cde 
on one end only | 
ing for thickne ot 
ook and a five-inch 
turnover on each 


n nd, to form por ket 





Nove 


in 
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into which the tele 
phone book is slipped 
The stationery box is 
made by cutting two 
pieces of heavy card 
ward four and a halt 
nches by nine inches 
ind two pieces tour 
ind a half inches by 
even inches, for the 
ides and ends of box; 
one piece ning int hes by 
inches for botton 
Les r inche 

l and _ three quarter 
inches for cover \s 
each piece of cardboard 
is to be covered on both 
sides, cut your linen 
double—allowing half 
an inch to turn in at the 
ends and overcast. The 
design is two and a half 
diamonds high on each 
side and end, part of it 
extending inside the top 
of box. The bottom of 
box has no embroidery 
design Cover each 
piece separately with 
the embroidered linen 
and join together at 
corners and bottom 
with an overhand stitch 
as invisible as possible, 
using strong linen 
thread the same color 

s the | nen used 
Cut two strips ol 


dboard eight and 








trip l nd three 
rter i ( | 9 
three-ei 
e. Covet ‘ 
. d ther 
( p r 
wOll ich { 
( er Cr ( 
hy] | +? 
lack ¢ ir ] 
etal r ( 
l 
mplet 
is made of two pieces ol 


linen five inches square, 
folded diagonally from 
corner to corner to form 
triangles, the top piec 
only being embroidered 
Sew top and bottom 
piec es together on the 
two shorter sides of tri 
angle, put two pieces of 
brown felt or flannel in 
between, and fasten in 
inside corner 

So often the things 


e make require expe! 
ive materials and a 
cessories Che fact 
that this desk set costs 


carcely more than 
dollar is most unusual 
and, needless to 
desirable, for it is a gift 
that is handsome 

















Wouldn’t it be fun to recall some of the women 

| who prepared that first Thanksgiving Dinner 

and show them what a fine wholesome 
cooking—fat women have nowadays? 
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Snowdrift ~~ 


FOR MAKING CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND FOR FRYING 
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NURSERY WALLS 








For Every Room 
in the House 


Instead of Ralsomine or Wall Pager 





VERY PACKAGE OF ALABASTINE HAS THE CROSS AND CIRCLE PRINTED IN RED J 











PERFECTION 


OIL HEATER 


Where warmth is needed only part 
of the time Perfection’s genial glow 
soon makes a cold room comfortable. 
This 


pendable. 


friendly heater is clean, de 


carried about. 
Models in Blue 


enamel, White enamel or Black. 


Easily 


Economical too. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO 


P \ ( () 


TRADE MARK 


ae 


CANNOT 
INJURE 
THE HAIR 


The only steel hair 





cutfiern ice with ounded 
ends ind TOUT 


1¢ It innot 


INSIST ON 
THE NEW IMPROVED 
wt 


=m Se 
Wier nee, oe ee 
oar dese, S 





HAIR CURLERS 


AVE your hair easily, quickly and with- 
out heat. The new improved West Elec- 
tric Hair Curler does it in twenty minutes. It is 
tl ly] ler that has “the led end 
he Only Nair curler thathas the rounded enc 
that cannot fly open” whether a small or large 


strand of hair is wrapped around the curler. 





Made from one piece of steel charged with electricity which benefits 
the hair. They will not absorb the oil of the hair. They have no 
loose parts to get out of order. There is nothing to bend or break; no 
hinges or sharp edges to injure the hair. Card of 5, 25c; Card of 2, 10c. 
Manufactured by the makers of WEST “Softex” Shampoo (10c a 
package) and WEST “Beach and Motor” (10c) and WEST Double 
Mesh (2 for 25c) Hair Nets. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from us 
ul lcaliers name and address 

Our “Guide to Hair Dressing at Home” shows, in full l h 


/ ec gh } ) 


the ha e latest styles. It will be sent free upon request 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO., 164 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO., Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 
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Our Parts Office Cables: 


HAT the slim silhouette predominates 

in every dressmaking house, except 

those of Patou and of Agnés, who urge 
a rounded outline. Even the popular circular 
flounces, aprons and godets fail to detract 
from the straight effect. 


that the smartest street costume suit is a 
straight one-piece dress with a three-quarter 
or seven-eighth straight or flaring coat, 
deeply banded in fur 


that short hip-length jackets are correct 
for young girls. 

that two piece suits are Often worn with a 
silver or gold cloth overblous« 

that Lanvin features three-quarter-length 
winging coolie coats, and tops them witl 
mandarin hats 


that tro Lar mé Y ] 
ilk coat, collar Saal siti aioe 
kasha, and worn over traight little kasha 
dress to matcl 
that Chanel has launched a i nha 
raight back a1 1 skirt sect ht] 
ithered in If 
that Patou’s long, or almost long, coat, 
orn overa slim little dress, often has a ten 
inch circular flounce of short-haired fur, such 
is bal amb, leopard ot gazelle 


that Chanel attaches much importance 

and lines a plain straight 

even-eighth-length blacl wool coat with 
ite rep i nine striped horizontally at 


el Diack r ‘ ( t out 


beltles 


heath or princess 


that the 


dress, absolutely 


straight or slightly 





molded to the figure, is the newest and smart- 
est frock in Paris and is shown in every 
dressmaking house of any importance. 


that sleeves in coats are straight, mandarin, 
raglan, or fit to the elbow and widen below 
in a pronoun ed bell 


that belts are “out” and tunics are “in.” 


that Patouand Agnés sponsor seven-eighth 
length tunics with flaring circular sides over 
tight sheath foundation skirts. Many of Pa 
tou’s start from each side of a straight panel 
in the front or the back of the foundation 
sheath. When Agnés makes them of velvet, 
she is like ly to adhere to the bateau neck. use 
long sleeves that widen below the elbow, em 
whole tunic with gold and edge 


and bottom with fox fur 


broider the 


its sleeve 
that Jeanne Hallée has introduce 
juarter-length minaret tunic. One isin! 


cloth, flaring from hipline to just below knees, 





: ns : 
and embroidered in gray chenille. Another i 
gold lace over green velvet, edged with fox 
that tiered skirts in spiral effect are 
that two and_ three red ci I 
plait Kirt attache t i Stralg 
ieeved bx ce it a low belted " ‘ 
ire nart 
that Renée feature eth Oo ) 
1 moot! l 1 eve I ( 
that Lanvin ha n da yoke dre 
vith a big embroidered triangle exten 
the rol the batea } Dp 
| . 
e | , 
T) 
) ’ 
| 
} Y 
. 
é 
l 1 i 
' + 
itin and crepe de nine 


i 1 and crepe marocalin 
are featured 
that full-length 
sleeves are the thing 
Many are close fit 
ting, though the 


rie ; 
4 \ =» 
=f . Paant 
A— <> 
\ y - + 
7 Fy 4 
— y 
Pa : or by ma ; ary 
New Y k City Dre es < ¢ i 4 
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Little girls think a new dress for their dolls is m 


g th 
this—and Christmas is remembering-time—you'll make this delightful set of doll el 


ve. Theres a gingham s 





-over with separate b 
sdeed 


les, and a best le 








how to make the hats at extreme right and |! 


sleeve fitted to the elbow with circular piece to 
wrist is much seen; also Drecoll’s sleeve fitted 
to the elbow and widening into a more pro- 
nounced bell than formerly; Poiret’s medie- 
val sleeve that widens from the elbow to a 
deep point reaching to the hem of the dress; 
Jenny’s leg-o’-mutton; and the bishop 

that Chanel swing 


er across the back of every kind of dress a 





ttle straight, plaited or circular capelet that 


does not extend to her normal waistline 


that one may abandon the popular bateau 
neckline, I t] 
-} 


one wis! Choose Line 


es, and 


haped neck of Renée and other fashion 





reators; or the square neck of Caliot, whl 
hown in almost every house to some ex 

ent; or Premet’s ni v upstanding ( 

nese collar, with tie-ends in front; or Pat 


convertible high collar, buttoned up the front. 
that necklines for evening are more varied 
in tor sé veral seasons, mut, regardies 
hape, the majority ar 
ce | } 


mack than in the front. Often the bacl 





cems to be in opposition to front L squart 
instance naving a deep fre 


. rounded front a p\ 


extends into a train in the back Tr} 
kK 18 a rounded V, and there are 


} 


The effect is medieval and stately 





that all materials are soft and pliable 


that velvets, in both plain and printed 
effects, are preéminent for winter. The 
richest for afternoon and evening are printed 


in both color and metal, and have Oriental, 


Chinese, Persian, Hindu and bright stained 
class window ( 


esigns 


that Rodier’ ools, printed in desigr 

, Fret I ( ol nial px SeSSIOT * are 
mart for straight one-piece or tunic dresses 
that pebbled finished crépes have ap 

peared, and that moiré is not only a striking 

note for winter, but is prophesied for spring 


that wool tapestry effects for suits ind 


coats are a new winter feature 


that heavy ribbed Ottomans are conspicu 
uus at Worth’s for fur-trimmed coats 


that in the long-haired furs, white ermine, 
] 


rabbit, hare, flying squirrel and 





Patterns may be secured from anv store selling H 


Home Patt 





mers, and a best frocr 


lace, and a simply stunning street dress of blue crépe 





CW S92 
She Ladies 





J 


fariliing than one jor themselves. if you remember 


thes for someone you 





f pine 


rgandie 


rdrobe, included in one design, No. J10}, Which even 


prominent, and in the short-haired furs 
gazelle, astrakhan, leopard and baby lamb 
White ermine on black velvet is the last word 


that fulgurante satin (artificial silk) is 


liked by Parisians for afternoon and evening, 














and practically all houses show some satir 
that printed velvets, lamés, brocades, an 
] | } 77 
s in nt black lace, and met 
( nation with velvet are feature r 
evening in the order name 
that chiffon velvet, the pile o vhicl s 
’ 
1de ol arti ial SUK, 1S a new novelty 
that rhinestone embroidery is a leading 
i‘ rv er, al as Kked brig 
colored evening ¢ us black or v 
that Callot features Hindu and Japanes« 
embroideries; Molyneux and many othe 
houses much Chines¢ 
t n trimn s for evening, bead ¢ 
br ery, bead loops fringes and ta S 
; : 
are in evidence, as we beautiful combina 
tions of silk and metal thread embroidery 
hat for time br s anc 1 re go 
La G 
’ 
i 
| 
nis ) é 
r 
{ y { } 
that skirts for daytime in Paris show ever 
length fr six to twelve inches above the 


allot, Drecoll and others insist 
that “ladies’ dresses” shall be from six to 
eight inches above the ground. All womer 
dresses for evening just clear or touch 


ground, but (¢ 





that two-inch hems of the same material 
is the dres ontrasti col hite o 
i in l t Lue 
stra t orp ( k r r 
, : : ea 
that furniture galons, flat braid and silk 


cords are used 


that for trimmings on daytime clothes 
ork in the same material and contrasting 
ippliquéd motifs in velvet on crépe 
masses of ciré braid in loops; si 
metal embroidery; bead embroidery; wool 
yarn flowers; lampshade fringe, rows of tas 
sels; and long Chinese tassels are much liked 


color: 





that one may choose any of these featur 


ye in style, for all are smart 
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VERY mother cat y tl 
uses Johnson’s Baby Powdet on 


her infant. 


And because every mother longs to 
say this, Johmson’s has become the 
largest selling Baby Powder. 


Pure and safe. Cooling, soothing 
and comforting. These are Johnson’s 
Baby Powder qualities. 

Made by Johnson & Johnson. One of 
their famous Red Cross products. The first 
choice for thirty-five years. These are the 
reasons why. 





Torer.“BABy 
Powner 


You want the best for your baby. Every 


druggist sells Johnson’s Baby Powder. 00, 


we 
FOR g Q AND 
TOILET 9 NURSERY 
Q. £ 
oof 


4 


OOOCOOOOCOOOOCCOGOOOOCOL 


4 


Goh, mcn ~ ) y 

E Yohnsen 

New Brunswick N.J.U.S.A 

“OS00000D000000000, 
ANTISEPTIC 

BORATED TALCUM 


29-0-00-000000000000000000006 


of 





Baby Powder 


Best for Baby-Best for Jou 




















Bb anc a wo oe 


Norri Tho ” 


ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 


For Better Cleaning Easily Done 
| | 


The all-around usefulness of The Torrington Electric Cleaner has 


] } } 
so impressed itself upon the thousands of women who own one that 








it is called “the most faithful ser nt th t ever entered tne 4 
I tric Wl Be r t 
e the pleasant covery that cle i 
$< ly or of la tasks it < y r 
I { ttress¢ stair Ss | 
t ft 4 
Ask y« Torr S f 
nd meantime send us a] st t I ( 
Torrington Servant in Your H« 
ry “ry ‘ Y r Torringt n 4 t ri t ut 
The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
The Torrington Electric Cleaner is demonstrated and sold in “Torringt Shops” everywl 
vw York ( - ~ vis 
4d 




































































“Arte er’s 
WRAP-AROUND 


The Corset Invisible 


A THOROUGHLY modern 
corset is this Warner Wrap- 
around, style o409, which 
replaces lacings by 2 panels 
of unseamed elastic, has 
elastic gussets in a low top 
and a slightly raised point 
to control rebellious flesh at 
the diaphragm. And, like 
all Warner Wrap-arounds, 
beneath your frock, it is 


INVISIBLE. 








STYLE 


0409 












































































he Corset Invisible 











Trade Mark 
For Average Figures 


Send for folder of Warner’s 
Wrap-arounds for stout-type, 
slender-type, average-type and 
curved-type figures. 


Prices $1.50 up. 


Wrap-arounds are made only by the War- 
ier Brothers Co., 347 Madison Ave., Neu 
York; 367 W. Adams §S Chicago; 28 
Geary St., San Francisco. Made also 
Canada by th Warner Brothers Ce 



































































YPSILANTI 





hall be glad to give y i the 


REED FURNITURE 


The pronounced superiority of Ypsilanti Furniture is due 
to the carefully selected materials and the long training of 
the expert men and women weavers who make it. 





COMPANY, 


Every article that bears the Ypsilanti mark is well worthy 
of the utmost confidence in its quality. 












More than 3,000 furniture merchants sell Ypsilanti Furniture. We 
ne of the 


merchant in your vicinity 





IONIA, MICH. 
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Whirlpools of Beer 


Continued from Page 12 


The beer was to contain not more than 
2.51 per cent of alcohol, and the wine and 
cider 6.94 per cent, weight measure; and hard 
liquors were to be sold by venders and only 
on dow tors’ prest riptions 
irlwind campaign, secretly 
managed by the brewers, 

is plastered broadcast with the same old 
arguments, so familiar in the United States 
just now, espec ially that prohibition was too 
“strict” and “hard” and ought to be “sof 
tened”’ to allow the sale of light wine and beer 


There was a whirlv 
and the province 


vhich, really, were temperance drinks. That 
1 “lioht’”’ ht the far f 4} ] 
ord ght’ caught t ncy o e peopl 
io it i i il lI It Is count 
rhe election was held on a stormy spring da 


vhen the roads were deep with mud, and the 
light-beer and wine proposition was carried 

Then developed the exact situation that 
the brewers of the United States met in 
their attempt, after prohibition went into 
effect, to market a near-beer substitute for 
real beer. The people would not drink it. A 
brewer in a large city in the United States 
told me that since prohibition he had lost 
three hundred thousand dollars a year try- 
ing to popularize his nonalcoholic near-beer. 

“People drink beer for just one purpose, 
for the kick they get from the alcohol in it,” 
he said. 

The brewers of Quebec soon found that 
out. Beer with only 2.51 per cent of alcohol 
was too light. Its kick was too weak. Peo 
ple would not drink it. 

In the meantime another premier, L. A. 
Taschereau, had come into power; he was 
friendly to the brewers, and after two years 
of trying to make light beer go they forced 
the present law through parliament. Briefly 
this law puts the liquor business into the 
hands of a commission of five members who 
are paid salaries and are supposed not to 
interest in the liquor busines \ll 
hard liquors and wines are sold by the con 


have any 


mission in its own stores that close befor 
dark. Any person may buy there an unlimited 
amount of wine, but he can buy only one 
bottle at a time of hard liquor and he must 
drink it elsewhere The price is placed 

hree and four time the saloon price ol 
former day 


purposel , to discourage it Ist 


Plenty of -Alcohal 


fi brewers sell beer only to retailers who 
hold permits from the commission, and 


they pay the commission 5 per cent ol their 
sales Under the new law the old iloor 
renamed “taverns,” the bars were ré 
( t be screene ron nt I i 
} t De l 
I} e the brewe ‘ 
| { 
‘ , 
, 
l ta i lira I 
t el 1 tr 
een creat] increased b ‘ 
When the brewer ere making their dr 
or light beer and wine the promise of the 
rnmel! is that 2.51 per cent of alcohol 


was to be the limit, but they have edged 
up on that until now that word “light 

vith which the brewers enticed the voters 
has been wholly forgotten by them, and there 
is no limit to the alcohol they may put in 
their beer. The greater part of it contains 
from 6 to 8 per cent, and much of it 
10 and 12 per cent. “Light” wine has been 
forgotten, too, and the most of it contains 


} 


15 per cent and more of alcohol 

(one ol the provi wns of the new | vas 
4 1] ] + ‘ 

hat all saloons, hotels, restaurants and gro 
cery stores where beer is sold should close at 


seven o'clock; but the brewers have edged 
up on that, too, and the friendly liquor com 
mission permits them to stay open until ten 
o'clock. 

In the fiscal year ending in the spring of 
1921, when the brewers were making light 
beer with only 2.51 per cent ol alcohol, 
6,409,189 gallons of beer were made in Qui 
bec. The following year, when the brewer 
vere putting in lots of alcohol, 21,741,963 
gallons of beer were made and sold in Quebec, 
and in addition, 579,385 gallons of strong 
beer were imported and drunk. J. D. Hudson, 
of the National Breweries, said to me that 


the sales of beer by the ten breweries in (uc 
bec this year would be much greater than last 
year, that they would aggregate one million 
barrels, or twenty-five million gallons, and, 
he said, nearly 
Quebec 

When the breweries were making and try 
ing to sell light in a bad way 
financially heir stock was down as low 
fifteen dollars a share. Within a year after 
the new law went into effect and they began 
making strong beer, it had jumped to on¢ 
hundred and eighty-five dollars a share. No 


onder the brewers of the United St 


all of it would be drunk 


beer they wer 


make them money, but f they could 
edge up, as the brewers of Quebec did, and 
get to making a beer with a content of 5 
per cent alcohol, or more, they would un 


doubtedly make fortunes. 
Quebec's Booze Bill $28 000,000 


TT°HE total amount spent for education in 

Quebec that year was $22,122,978.92, 
about six million dollars less than was spent 
for booze. The total dairy products of the 
province were worth $26,850,392, about two 
million dollars less than was spent for drink 
The value of the potato crop in the province 
that year was twenty-eight million dollars, 
exactly the amount spent for drink. 

In the drive for light wine and beer the 
brewers promised they would do no adver 
tising, and even after the liquor commission 
was appointed, its chairman, George Simrad, 
in a printed statement to the people of Que 
bec said he recognized that the advertising 
of intoxicating drinks was an evil, because 
through it temperate and sober men and 
youths might be tempted to drink 

And yet everywhere in Quebe beer 
trudes itself, in clever, persistent a 
I saw hundreds of stores in Me 


other cities bearing the sign ‘‘ Groceries and 


Ing 


dvertis 
yntreal and 


Beer | Saw ever vhere the picture ota 
black Percheron horse, visualizing in every 
line the idea of great trength and vigo1 
{ ! lege i B ( Be (, { 
Strengt I i i ro I \ 
ows fil i ) ( f beer witl e sl 
‘A Bracing Tor 1Or Wome ‘Recon 
mended By All Physicians,”’ “‘ Beer Will Give 
Vigor to Weakly Women and Children.’ 
I veryvwhere the thought wa being pounded 
into the mint oO peo] it beer lve 
trength, good health and long life 
Premier Tasche ‘ | ( 
overnn ) ‘ é 
Tyr 2 ( 
() | ) 
P 
ind ym LO 
Lu beer decreased drunkenne 


Father E. LaVergne one ot the editor 
L’Action Catholique, a lea 
paper ol Quebec City, partly owned by the 
Catholic Church of the province. He isa mis 
sionary prie st and a te mperance orator, and 
under his fervent appeals thousands havi 
signed the temperance pledge He said to 
me “In the old days the liquor business 
was despised and looked down upon, but 
now the government has become a saloon 
keeper and that has made it respectable in 
the « of many. Now there is no shame i 


ling French ne 


being a bDartender: t Lt yovernment 


like being a postmaster l l 

With due respect to those at the head of out 
government, I must say that since they have 
become the advocates of beer and booze and 


have put the seal of government approval 


yr toms ohcel 


Ipo! drinking thev have almo { annihilated 
the work of the church through years 


prea | ing te mpe rance and sobrit t\ 
Doctor Jule ; Dorion, chief editorof L’ Action 


Catholique, said to me: ‘‘ The government 


statistics indicate a decrease in drunkenness 
but the truth is there is a great increase in 
lrunkennes Brewers and politicians may 
fool the temperance people by saving that 
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’ fuxo R_ Pattern 


FROM tl law f history each passing century has fi 
he art of ancient Egypt. The vigorous beauty of 
- Luxor Pattern will appeal just as much a generation het V 
t does today. when all the world is thrilled by the treasures 


found in the Valley of the Kings, near the town of Luxor 


The Luxor Pattern, like all Alvin Long-Life Plate, is ext 
heavily plated. It has the fashionable platinum finish. See this 
striking design at your jeweler’s and let us mail to you a leaflet 
picturing other Luxor pieces. We will also send you, without 
charge, our booklet, “Setting the Table Correctly,” by Oscar of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Just drop us a line. 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY, 20 Maiden Lane, New Yor! 
Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silve 


AVN 


ong-Life Silver Plate 


SA" 
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“Onyx Pointex’’ 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“Now I prefer ......” 


No matter what your taste in hosiery, there is an “Onyx Pointex”’ 
stocking made especially to please you. 
We make hose of every kind — all silk, lisle top, slender 


it S T Siel 





t 


amer sl 


There are hundreds of other ‘'Onyx”’ patterns in silk, in wool, in lish 
and in mixed fabrics. If you are uncertain where to obtain them we 
should be glad to tell you and at the sam 


folder “How to care for Silk Hosiery ” 





time to send you our little 


‘*Onyx’’ Hosiery Inc. Wholesale New York 


Pointex ) ae 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
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TH Quebec law allows licensed hotels to 
serve beer and wine with meals tron 


even to three and fr five to nine-thirt 

Sundays. Two hotels in Hull have enor 
mous dining rooms to accommodate the 
| Sunday drinkers, and the Sunday I was there 
n Hull I saw five hundred men and prol 

ne hundred women in thet Phe 





| \ J B | 5 
| New J H 5 
| | I He ( | 
J 10 t 
low To BUILD THE FirReEPLACE. Price, 5 c 
How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents 
id WHat You SHovutp Know WHEN BUILDIN 
G LittLte House. Price, 10 c 
: ] RNAL Birp Hows! Pr 25 
\ , N B Py 4 
i ( H{ 
Pr ( 
PARTIES FOR EVERY I \ klet 
published. Price, 20 cent 
How To Dry Fr »\ I I 
10 
I ( {Pl Fut H l 
H | f 
tt 1( é 
| Book S k I 
You must order the following booklets dire 


Home Pattern C« 
New York City 
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18th Street 
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Whirlpools of Beer 
( nti nued ire x 2 / 

beer with an alcoholic content of 5 to 10 yroverbDial |. 
per cent is not intoxicating, and there may br cumy th 
folks in the United States who can be imposed an | 
on by that statement, but brewers are not o k in the mornin 
imong them. They know it is intoxicating, those dining rooms 
ind so do people who drink it.” that fro his two da 

Statistics issued by the government of « nt lrunker 
Quebec showing that drunkenness has de police - I] 
reased there since beer became the popula court in | 
drink have been published evervwhere in to or 
the United States by the wet propagandists intoxication, but on 
as an argument for legalizing the sale of beer 
When I reached Quebec I was puzzled at first lent ; 
beer and liquors was going up; but when I about it, and | 
looked into it I saw that all those statistics 
were based upon “‘arrests” and ‘‘convictions” 
for drunkenness. For example: in 1921 there 
were 9944 convictions, and in 1922, 7103 
convictions for drunkenness in the province. 

Those are weak arguments in support of 
the sale of beer, one would think; but yet 
they do show a decrease, not in drinking or 
in drunkenness, but only in arrests and con 
victions for drunkenness. Doctor Dorion said 
of those statistics: ‘Premier Taschereau has 
declared many times that his government 
must stand upon the success of the Quebec 
liquor law, which it fathers. If the law fails 
his government must fall. Nowa government 
that is in the liquor business for what it can [ 
make out of it; which is dependent upon the 
money of the brewers for campaign expenses; 
whose political life rests upon beer and liquor, 
is naturally not anxious to show up the weak 
ness of the law. 

“When you realize that the police officials 
who make the arrests and the magistrates in . 
whose hands are convictions for drunkenness’ a big enoug 
ire appointed by a government that must illons of whisky 
nave statistics of aecreasing drunkenness you yntreal 

an understand those statistics \ 


Helpful Ladies Flome 
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m Pa 4: 


pl erbial ‘‘rubber sandwicl is used t 


umvent the law requiring a meal to be eat 
before 


beer can be served, 





and Irom ele 
clock it e€ morning until late at 


l , a police 
Monday morning expecting 


} ny 


would be full, and I went to 
| | 1 
it least e hundred up on Charges ol 


into ti but only six had been arrested 


| I DoOLICceé J | ly 
Lr l e sald, \s long as ar 


is able to navigate at all we don’t arrest him.” 
He said his arrests averaged only about 
eighty a month, and he was keeping the 
record down this year 

One of the chief arguments of the wet prop 
agandists in their light-wine and beer cam 
paign in the United States is that prohibition 
is responsible for moonshining, bootlegging 
and drug taking, and that the legalizing of 
wine and beer as beverages would stop it. 
The brewers of Quebec made that same argu 
ment in their drive for light wine and beer 
four years ago. The Saturday and Sunday | 
was in Hulla squad of revenue officers swooped 
down along the Gatineau Valley, in Quebec, 
raided a score of farmhouses, seized several 
illicit stills, three forty-three-gallon barrels, 
eleven drums and many jugs of moonshine 
whisky, and arrested forty men, including the 
mayor of Gatineau village 


Only a few weeks before, another raid in 
Quebec had rounded up fifty-five bootleggers 
and moonshiners, and at about the same time 
i still big enough to make t thous 
L ] ns S 1 i ear N 
Montreal 

Dr \. K Ha perintendent 


the Montreal General Hospital, read a paper 
before eight hundred members of the Cana 
dian Club, of Montreal, in which he de 
‘Montreal, the onl city on the North Amer 


ican 


ontine! 
district, is turning out drug addicts, disease 
ilierers, criminals and dere 


r rate He asserte | t} ata red lic} ‘ 
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Home Patterns, or 
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A Quiet Home 








































r ‘There are no creaks or squeaks in this house to disturb its peace 
i ful quiet. Door hinges and window pulleys work noiselessly; 

A ; Pe . ‘ 
cs doorknobs and locks turn easilv; sewing machine and vacuum 


‘ s 
cleaner hum merrily 


All because the housewife has learned 
3-1n One will 


S.in-Cne 


The High Quality Household Oil 


4 drops ¢ 


ps all the household mechanisms At all ¢ 1 stores 
= omunthiy. tt palsteetes 8 H 
~ i cat t ly. G is Qi € 
aN W > 
y e FREE— 
( () | 
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THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 1 LE. W St., New ¥ < O 























O. A3807, here illustrated. 

The front panel produces a 
straight front line flattening in ef- 
fect. The horizontal boning across 
the diaphragm reduces and gives 
just the desirable support. This 
boning is a marked improvement 
for its purpose and will not wear 
through. Graduated strips of 
elastic extending around the waist 
from the panel give easy but firm 
support. 

The elastic panels assurea snug 
waist and preclude the riding up 
of the garment with the move- 
ment of the body. 

Back panel— with its close clos- 
ing feature gives a most satisfac- 
tory back support and assures 
comfort. Price $1.00. Other 
styles and fabrics from one to ten 
dollars. 





FREE—Writc for the Latest Illustrated Style Book. 


The “H. & W.” Company, Newark, N. J. 
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Now! You May Have 

Readi-Threaded Scarfs 

and Table Covers of 
? 


pat OFF 

neo TRUE 
IRISH 

LINEN 

WE bring them to you from 
Ireland—lovely scarfs and 
teble covers of ‘‘Italian’’ cream 


linen, with readi-threaded borders 
of blue, brown and green, brown 
and gold, blue and gold—READY 
to HEM and EMBROIDER. 

You can finish them with a simple 
hem or embroider them in colorful 
designs that give them that dis 
tinct touch of personality and in 
dividuality, never equalled by 


things ‘“‘just bought’ 

They are durable, beautiful and in 
expensive Retail-size 20 x 48 
$1.25. Size 20 x 57 $1.50. Size 
40 x 40 $2.00. Size 49 x 49 $3.00 
Size 59 x 59 $4.50 

Napkins to match table covers 
FOR $1.00 in stamps or cur- 
rency we will send you a scarf, 


readi-threaded size 20x 39 (18x 36 
when hemmed). 

Write for our booklet 
Lure of True Irish Linen. 


THOMAS YOUNG INC. 
44 White Street, New York 
RETAILERS Write for Special proposition 
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mas Book—32 illust: 


Get the 
your favorite Department Store, or, 
send ten cents direct 


Dennison Mfg. Co., 


so reasonable 


Dowsirons Handy Boxes 


the 


Christmas Book 


today to Dept 
Framingham, 





Give a Handy Box for Christmas — 


u'll be thanked the year yuund. A perpet 
about the house and office, ready always 
and tape and twine and clips or glue and 

Dennison says “What Next!’ And it’s 


are in the fascinating Dennison Christ 
ated pages of entrancing ways 
means to decorate and give 
gift in the right wrapping 


appropriate 


at your Stationer’s or 
if you'd rather 

AA li 
Mass 











315 Main Street 


an pare at 


> 000 craduat Tw 
m eatt tee : 





EARN $25 TO $35 A WEEK 
home 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Jamestown, N.Y. 





Whirlpools of Beer 


(Continued fri 
liquors; so the narcotic drug evil had its 
genesis in alcoholic drinks. He told how in 


the last two years the use of morphine, opium, 
cocaine and heroin had increased rapidly in 
Montreal. In 1921 the courts handled 552 
violation of the narcotic-drug law, 
but in 1922 they handled a thousand, almost 
twice as many. Last year 128 persons wer 
brought to the General Hospital unconscious 
from narcotic drugs, and fourteen died. Ac 
cording to court officials, over a million dol 
lars’ worth of narcotic drugs was sold in 
Montreal in one year by peddlers who infested 
fe ill-night restaurants, all-night clubs 
nd Montreal has 
to provide plenty of those places,” he 
He described the red-light district, covering 
many blocks, with three thousand women 
and girls, and said it would cease to exist if 
alcohol was taken away; he told how the 
women there went from drink to drugs; how 
it was a harvest field for drug peddlers and a 
harbor of refuge for crooks; how it was re 
sponsible for the crime wave that had swept 
Montreal; and he wound up by accusing the 
city officials of laxity, negligence and graft. 
The city was startled and aroused. For 
weeks the newspapers were filled with news 
of women’s clubs and societies, business 
men’s organizations, welfare associations, 
churches, clergymen and leading citizens, 
both men and women, who commended 
Doctor Haywood and demanded a clean-up. 
Against all this was the whispering cam- 
paign of the brewers: “‘Hush! Hush! If 
you close the drinking places you will drive 
away tourists and hurt business,’ and soon 
the agitation died down, and the red-light 
district of Montreal still exists 


cases ol 


ind dance halls seen fit 


said 


(riti ism Not Allowed 


te policy of hushing up criticism of the 
Quebec liquor law has gone so far that last 
winter, when Doctor C. W. Saleeby, F. R. S., 
London, an authority on eugenics, came 
to Montreal to lecture, the committee in 
charge was asked by representatives of the 
government and the bre wers to request him 
not to criticize the liquor policy of the Quebe¢ 
government 
The Montreal Council of Social Agencies, 
in a book of one hundred and sixteen pages, 
gave a report of all 
welfare work done 
in that city in 1922, 


and there was not a - - 
word in it about the 
drink problem. In 
the public school 
he hi] 

{ ' 
that drin 
family might be a Wt, = ae! 
contr ibut Lu t<<— ard 
Che healt! depart es y ¥ f 
ment of the city re ff _ 
ported that the “Akh 
infant mortality “ren 
rate in Montreal 

higher than in 
any other city in 
Canada or the 
United States, and 
many suggestions were made for saving the 
babies, but it was not even hinted that less 
drinking in the home, less feeding of beer to 
babies, might help. 

I was mystified until the editor fa Mor 
treal paper, turning the pages of the printed 
report of welfare work in 1922, said: “ You 
see where the wet government of Quebe 


contributed $12,500 of its beer profits to the 
support of those welfare agencies; 
here where other amounts were 
brewers, and that 
rich brewing families are on the governing 
boards of those welfare agencies. That is why 
they must put the soft pedal on any criti 
cism of beer. It’s the husl+up policy again.” 

Owen Dawson, for seven years clerk of the 
juvenile court, for fourteen years 
treasurer of the Boys’ I 
School and founder of 
quarter of the city 
“IT have fifteen 


ind you 


SEC given by 


, 
the women members « 


secretary 
and Training 
club in 


arm 
i bovs’ a poor 


, made this assertion 
thousand 


to me 
bovs 


seen pase 
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through the juvenile court, and drink was 
the cause of nine-tenths of it.” 

I went to Florian Street, in Montreal, 

ea typical block of apartment houses where 
families of workmen live. In the center of 
the block was a “Groceries and Beer”’ store, 
its windows filled with beer, and beer signs 
protruding over the sidewalk Across the 
treet a woman and two girls—I guessed they 


were mother and daughters—were sitting in 
the shade of a stairway, drinking beer from 
bottles. A woman worker for a church m 
sion, who lived in the block, in answer to my 
inquiry if there was much drinking Lid 
That st sells more beer than groceri¢ 


Che government preaches to them that beer 
Wherever they turn they signs 
telling them that beer gives strength and 
vigor to women and children. They drink it 
as a beverage and they give it to their babies 
instead of milk.”’ 


1S ood. see 


The Brewers in (ontrol 


NE of the arguments of the wets in Quebec 

four years ago, as it is an argument of the 
wets in the United States now, was: “Give 
us wine and beer, with government control, 
and that will take the liquor business out of 
politics.” How this has worked out was 
shown in the Quebec parliament recently, 
when Brigadier General C. A. Smart charged 
that the government, through its liquor com 
mission, had made the liquor business the 
channel of raising revenue to build up its 
political machine; that saloon licenses had 
been issued, through favoritism, to political 
henchmen of the government; and Mr. Sauve, 
leader of the opposition, charged that the 
Liberal party was able to perpetuate itself in 


power because it had the brewers at its back 


“Why pnead the liquor commission sell 
beer, as it sells wines and liquors, taking all 
the profit, instead of taking only 5 per cent 


profit from the brewers?”’ I asked the editor 
of a newspaper in Quebec city 
‘Because it wants the political support 


and big campaign fund the br wers must 
give,’ was the answer ‘The government of 
Quebec is a beer government, a soa itical ma 
chine built upon beer; and, in fact, the liquor 
business in Quebec is controlled, not by the 

rment, but by the brewers, and the 


brewers control the 


government, too 


just as the brewer 
of the United States 
uld control 
eT ent } \ 
/ o* ; 
®, Cm 
Se 
oe 7 
iy j ; 
% ; 
pre 
‘ It represe 
ee BO? cs the the peop! 
po . ot Quebe You ca 
G\ have no other la 
a 5 that will work.’ 
While I was in 
(Quebec all the tem 
perance forces of 
the province e were 
coming together in one big organization to 
fight it. The Protestant Church organizations 
of the province had denounced the law and 
overnment control in resolutions. Wher 
la is put through parliament without 
e of the people ipon it, 1097 munici 
palities in the province were dry, under local 


option, and only ninety were wet, and those 
were the large towns. All of rural Quebec was 
dry then and is dry today has a 
m of 2,361,199, and there are 100 
a wn dwellers for each 106 country 
people. Nine-tenths of the co 
Itural, 
The li 


sale 


(Jue bec 


inlies are agri 


cu ind they are dry 

juor law provides that no store for 
of alcohol, or may be 
opened in a municipality which is opposed to 


ind Premier Taschereau promised that no 


the wine or beer 


or beer stores should be put where the 


Technically this 
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Let us book, ‘‘The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,’ 
and a Free Trial Bottle 
of Vellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co. 


177 State St., Boston, Mass. 


send you our 
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5 soonie be a ¥ 
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i growing baby if it 
\\" has loving care, 
ay " proper food and 
f* comfortable clothing. 


New 64-page catalog of n 
baby goods sent free 


FREE E Sample Case 
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| 17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c 


|| THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., 


{ Established in 


Toledo, 0. 


1885. Known around the globe 
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fruitconcentratedand bottled. |g 
With Certo anybody can | , 
make the most perfect jam or |fF # 
| jelly easily, quickly and eco- |¥ # 
jealy Ce y, QUICKIy and eco- jf 


| nomically at any time of the 
year. CErRTO is not a gelatine | 
and contains no preservative. 
Keep a bottle of Certo on 
hand to make jelly from left- 
over fruit juices. 





All grocers sell Certo, or a 
bottle will be mailed postpaid 
for 35 cents. 















| Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
Successor to 
Douglas Packing Co., Inc. 
Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


2022 Granite Bldg., 


In Canada send 40 cts. for trial 
bottle wien Recipe Book to Douglas 
Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., 


Can. 
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(Surejell) 














] Mother Nature’s Year Round Jell Maker 
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Grape Jelly (from bottled juice) 
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amous 
Deep-Sea Flavor 


resh, firm morsels of deliciously whole- 
ye deep-sea fish—cooked, boned, 
ady to serve. Get B&M Fish Flakes 
rom your Grocer and enjoy genuine 
New England fish dishes right at home. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
90 Water Street, Portland, Maine 
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V&PORATO 


CLEANS RUGS QUICKLY 


with scrub 1 
9 x 12 rug. At 
Send no money 


Apply 
clean 
ty St omarenaiiie | direct 


THE POSTMAN 5077 
\PORATO, INC. . PAUL, MINN. 
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Whirlpools of Beer 


(Continued from Page 21 
part of the | is well observed; but tl 
brewers are continually fighting to get int 
dry communities. They have plenty of money 
ith which to carry on paigns, to hire 
et orators hile the temperal e 1orce ire 
i ( t I nat t 


{ i iil nere ] c{ ] | mh et it 
Well, Way the brewers work 
to get in, always gnawing down the opposi 
tion; always working, even in the dark, 
while you are asleep. Their funds never run 
out. Their list of orators is endless, their 
money will hire the best, and will subsidize 
newspapers too. The government, with all 
its power and influence, is behind them, and 
they succeed too often in breaking down op 
position. If the brewers fail in one fight to 
plant saloons in a town, they fight again and 
again. Like the besiegers of a city, they keep 
battering at the walls until they fall.’ 
In the town of Wakefield, Quebec, 
brewers fought bitterly last summer 
saloons, but they wert a vote of 
102 to 16, and the town remained dry. In 
Chicoutimi there was another hard fight, but 
it continued dry. In the rural districts the 
people are nearly all opposed to the law A 


him? that is the 


the 
to put in 
beaten by 





village priest, in denouncing it recently, said 
‘It is the most immoral, unpatriotic, un 
ethical inchristian and undemocratic law | 
; 
KI ( 

A Plea From Canadian Wemer 


‘to Women’s Christian Temperance U1 
ion of Quebec has 2420 members, v 


ire fighting the la | presic¢ Mr 
Le la Gug Creggu I lives Beaupor 
ir Quebec ¢ e lar ante 
era ( : ( Ir I 1634 
In her old mar I e Beaupor 
M Frances E. W r 
Weta & Ua Ot ena 
The major I it 
test the Ouebec li | have 
le uid Mrs. Ge { r | re 
‘ ‘ bee 
Y ar kenne () 
he | ed ot ( | 
‘ 
’ 
tr 
{ jr 
( 1p \y 
may (Ju ( ip 
ggestion that beer is the one best thing i 
he world to lift vor up to | 1d \ ip, t 
give health, strength, youthful vigor; that 
beer is a tonic, that it will cure all ailments 


and worries. From this ever-present adver 
tising the children of Quebec are learning, as 
one of their first lessons, that alcohol is 


FOr vd 





for them; that if they will drink it they will 
pt be trong al | ty and ree i] 
1 \ ‘ 
| Sf " 
eer again your I spapers al qd magazine 
will be filled with that kind of beer adver 
tising; it will leap out at you from every bil 
board and wall, fence and barn, as it do 
ere 
My me we to the men of the I 
State Be thankful « ry i\ \ 
ves for the Eighteenth Amendment to your 
Constitution, for the Volstead Act, for pro 
hibition and for the power to uphol t by 
uur vote Never pern it the bre r ol 
ntrv to legalize the sale of light beer 
it w ld he niv the f t ‘ tr 
CCT is it has bec nere ind ‘ ] 
yack to all the evils of the ol iloon da\ | 
suld admonis! n the t St. Paul, 
ik | ld ist tt i vn l “1 
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You can ruin your boy with “Don'ts” 


——. 





with 
with 
awkward fin 


thrilled 
pride as you watched your boy, 


Remember how you 


tousled hair and aching, 


gers, struggle with some jimcrack he 
was making? His creative force wa 
developing, and oh, how you encour 
aged it! 

Later it didn’t need encouraging, 
and finally you found you had to 
resort to ‘‘don’ts.’’ Then he stopped 
coming to tell you all that he had 
been doing. Perhaps those “don’ts”’ 
were driving him away from you at 
the time he needed you most. 

Between ten and twenty a boy is 


acquiring ideals, 
Right then he 


forming his ambitions, 
visualizing his future. 


needs ‘‘dos,’’ not ‘‘don’ts.”’ 
The success of THE AMERICAN 
Boy is due to its unequaled ability 


to supply ‘“‘dos,”’ not by preaching or 






sentimentalizing, but by inspiring a 
boy’s imagination and kindling in him 
a worthy ambition. 


It is edited by men who realize 
that what interests a boy most, in 
fluences him most. Their greatest ef 


attract and hold 


The 


iort 1s given to 


boy’s keenest 


interest. 


Bo. read THE AMERICAN 
They look forward to each 
looking 
iventures and 


old friends in fresh 
hoping to meet new ones. And with 
number the boy acquires 
i finer conception of manhood and a 
greater comprehension of life. That’s 
what has made THE AMERICAN BOY 
great—that’s why it is the finest 
magazine for boys in all the world. 


each new 


Subscribe to THE AMERICAN BOY f 
for the ot ey i hom 


nterested The wh 


$2.00 


news-stands 


a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
or leavea 


standing order with your news-dealer. 


Subscribe for a year, 
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Wear California’s 
shoe | 


interest- | 


favorite outdoor 











Send for 


ing Book of smart, 


form-fitting styles 


" 
Californias w 


men are | 

In an outdoor shoe they 
and style — but 
want rugged wear and 
*“Buckstrips are form 


women 
demand smartness 
they alse 
comfort 


fitting. They give the final touch 
to an attractive outdoor costume 
**Buckstrips’’ are made only by us 


A neat strip of tough leather is 
sewed vamp in the 
with strongest liner 
the regular vam 


around the 
casin style 








soft snug-htting leather lir 
naking a double vamr This 
doubles the wear and 
helps keep out the 


dampness The **Buck- 
strips hold the moc- 
casin vamp in shape 
and look exceedingly 
smart. Uppers are either chocolate-colored oil storm tanned 
calfskin or of lighter glove-like leather where water resistance 
is not desired. The shoe illustrated, while not guaranteed 
waterproof is as nearly so as a le ather shoe can be made. 
Excellent for skating, skiing or any winter sport. 
Women’s 12 inch Storm Tan, $9.50. Women's 15 inch 
Poy Tan, $10.75. Women’s 12 inch Glove-like leather, 
9.00. Women's 15 inch Glove-like leather, $10.50. 


’ ? ’ ad J 
“Buckstrips* 
Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west of the Ro ckies. 
If no dealer in your town carries Buckhect ‘‘Buckstrips’’ we 


will gladly fill your order, and if shoes are not satisfactory 
they may be returned at our expense and money refunded. 


Send coupon for our interesting 
Style Book of Outdoor Shoes 
You will be 


shoes from our style 


Patented 


thoroughly pleased if you select your outdoor 
book. It illustrates a variety of styles for 
women and men and tells the best shoe for sport or work. 


cocereccecovecccocces MAIL 


| Buckingham & Hecht, © 


55 First Street, 


COUPON TODAY “ttt *; 


San Francisco 


Please send me a copy of your new 


Style Book 


Name 


A ddress 
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Sealdsweet Orange Soup 


One of several dozen appealing dishes, 
recipes for which are given in booklet 
‘‘Home | Juices of Sealdsweet 
Grapefruit and Oranges.” Every recip 
hasbeen fullytestedand allare practical 


Sealdsweet 


Florida grapefruit and oranges are ex- 
tremely juicy, filled with vitamines and 
high in food value. This book describes 
hot and cold drinks, ices, soups and 
other pleasing uses. Illustrated in colors 


ses for 





Write today for 
gift copy 


FLORIDA CITRUS 
EXCHANGI 


Bldg 


806 Citrus Exchange 


Tampa, Florida 
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When the Pictures are Good— 








( finned fron Pa 4 
man to meet He is distinctly serious Hi age Surely no picture producer would be 
vinning qualities, however, are not missing — foolish enough to neglect this type in prepar 
in real life. His shyness is not a pose. We ing his wares for public consumption. Thx 
talked of various of his pictures, of his an White Rose, a story of a wronged country girl 
bition ind studies ol hi really great belief vhich comes out all night in the end, 1S 
the motion picture Barthelmess goc practically completely redeemed by D. W 
er evel tep of r in the p Griffith’s amazing genius in direction and 
I a picture bye ré he cl ] star ( l photograph) 

rroductior He makes si tior He If you like good little children who lead 
takes advice. First of all, he must himself their elders to better things, if you like the 
eel the reality of all that the character he novels of Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter and of 
bout to portray do Perhaps this « Clara Louise Burnhat ou will enjoy the 

rit M iel O'H ran and A Chapter 

Her | Mrs. Burnhar Jewel. Tl 
© create Ior pri ictically every me ol Ul latter, I think, is the better of the two. Both 
screen heroes he has created. preserve faithfully the spirit of their authors’ 
He will soon be seen as the martyred work; in fact, Mrs. Stratton-Porter herself 


Nathan Hale, Yale University’s greatest 
hero. The young Napoleon, too, isa dream of 
Barthelmess’, Napoleon before he became 
cynical and hard, when there was still a 
great measure of poetry in the make-up of 


supervised the production of Michael. 


ONTRAST with these Jackie Coogan’s 
entrancing Circus Days. This film is 
made from James Otis’ fascinating Toby Ty 


the fiery Corsican. Pinero’s fantasy of faith — ler, and you’ll remember that Toby runs away 
and love, The Enchanted Cottage, to the circus. Enough said. Jackie 
is another picture which he will - is inimitable. 

soon make, probe * Iv in England. 4 “he Irom a purely entertainment 
This is a story which, it seems \ standpoint I shall not hesitate 
to me, will be far more effec to recommend Three Wise 
tive as a motion picture than Fools to anyone. I am in 
it was as a play. clined to say that consid- 

With Glenn Hunter, I saw ered as a whole, story, direc 


a preview of Hollywood, the tion, photography, appeal, 


new James Cruze picture. this is the best picture I have 
There are very few actors ‘ seen this autumn. 
who have the fresh youthful Trilby will disappoint those 


quality of Hunter. He is wiry, 
quick, impetuous. Underneath all 
however—and it is 


who have 
strongly 


visualized the story 
from Du Maurier’s novel 














his raillery, con or from the play as first presented here 
stant there is a note of real seriousne He with Virg iis tare It departs from these 
ll play appealing juvenile partsagain. This versions htly in story and it seems to have 
Side of Paradise will be med for him at lost, too, in Paris atmosphere, possibly i1 
Princeton University. Merton of the Movi effort to satisfy the censors. However, it ha 
vill present him in it reen versio! moments of great beauty and of intense emo 
tion. Andrée Lafayette, a young French girl, 
i i most successful screen productions of — as Trilby is beautiful to look upon. 
recent date seem to be those which com Holly wood, the feature which displays 
bine a good story with some moral problem, practically every motion-picture star who 


or patriotic ideal. The ever 
thi 


philosophical principl 
Covered Wagon is the 
\pparently the m 


approached Los Angeles, is good 
and should not only give the 


fans, who want to k 


fun, 
motion-picturt 
know how one lives in the 


best exam pl of 


— like 


ass of the 





only to be entertained, | to ave Holly wood Hotel, delight, but should interest 
ntertainment in some way by aronthe prob- for its gentle burlesque as well 

lems of their own life The Covered Wagon The Driving Fool, with the veteran Wally 
has something of the qualityof Vergil’sAZneid, Van, is a thoroughly amusing picture It 


of Homer’s Odyssey Kept me intere¢ ted every inch ol the way 


Merrv-Go-Round, the direction of whicl even though the scenes in a San Francisco 
is started by Eric Von Stroh an naire’s home were a trifle underesti 
hed by Rupert Julian, is a love story in a mated Pursued by crooks determined 
Vie ese eutll » I 1 l yt le icT 
\ ( ‘ | } re ) ‘ 
Josey rt | 
rt I 
Not ul M Go-}I 
motion-] r Iba ene fo! I N 
é W ( | p Dp ( p ips, the 1 
rhe story is overdeveloped. Yet, o1 [ have seen. It isa revival; Fanny W 
( rik in ellective picture, aided piayed it in a aitierent tort ome year zo 
iteriall I Lionel Ba nore pirile \ story of Long Island 1¢ imbling, 
ing of an auctioned kiss, of branding iron, and of 
On the whole I think If Winter Come murder trial is here made astonishingly 
the best screen version of a novel that I plausible Pola Negri, who in ‘Bella Donna 
have yet seen. It is a skillful piece of char disappointed me, is again her flaring, febrile, 
acterization and, in the main, remarkabl: waggering self. She is supported Jack 
able in direction. Holt and the exotic Charles de Roche. The 
ettings are lavish. The melodramatic story 


has been handled well 
Another exotic melodrama is Drifting, in 


ig eee PAN PASSIONS, the motion picture 


from Percy Mackaye’ best v, The 





Scarecrow, is dignified, beautiful, even thrill- which Priscilla Dean plays a bold, tigress 
It is a story of Salem witchcraft day like opium smuggler at work in the wilds of 
| I el l nae Cl 
humar raman¢ raw ere mace \r é i tracté ich I « 
iman by his love for a Puritan maid and  joyed was The Silent Command, a melo 
her belief in him. Glenn Hunter as Lord drama of international intrigue, the navy, 
Ravensbone, The Scarecrow, pe cle pth d plomac vy and love 
and L poise in his acting which is new t] All in all, uch an adventure as mine 
one of his old graces lacking among the motion pictures is encouraging 
Monna Vanna, Maurice Maceterlir Chey are most of them interesti manv of 
tory of the Italian Renaissance, giv them artistic and beautiful. I] shall be in 
tremendous chance lor pageantry, and it ha terested to know what you think them 
not been missed. It is mere that so great \fter all, when such tremendous sums of 
i director as Richard ichberg apparently money are involved, no motion picture pro 
isn’t e advantage of American skill in’ duce an afford to do much that does not 
htir Tr} defect can now be noted it meet with your approval. You and I are 
practical all foreign filn when compared definitely a part ol the potential motion 


such features of our own as Robin Hood ure public 
Wi ven Knighthood Was in Flower irt in the 
The sentimental story has a host of fol 
in the magazines, 


As such, we make or destroy 
motion pictures. What kind of 
picture, then, really enjoy? Art and 


nusement—are they possible mates? 


do we 
in books, on the 


towers 
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‘Cau Weeme 
on Chilly Nights 


When sickness threatens 


ee a 
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We WV Il DIM SSA 7s 
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5 or cold nights call for H 
\3| comforting warmth, No. / 
s. 40 “Wearever” Water 

Xo Bottleisthe first thought. 

2 Moulded in-one-ptece of Ny 

. strong,softrubber,No.40 | 

§ “Wearever” WaterBottle 5 

> has no seams or bind es 

<4 ings to leak. It is built to give the ¥ 

ro best and longest possible service. > 

\s| The patented Oval Neck makes it & 

lz! easy to fill, comfortable to use and § 

13 strong where other bottles are Ww eak,. a 

S| 


Health 
Protection 
No. 24 ‘Wearever” 
Fountain Syringe is a 
wonderful protector 
of health. It is also 





ZOWearever & 


6 


be ~=moulded-in-one-piece of 
\¢ - ; 

\2 fine rubber. Its tubing is 
|3, extra large, permitting 
. rapid flow. Screw pipes 





are of proper design. 
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© Dainty ALL-RUBBER Aprons {) 
s Faultless, ALL-RUBBER, |: 
= Tea, Fudge and Work [| 
oc Aprons are very practical \S, 
= and serviceable. Easily \& 
x cleaned by wiping off with 
~~ t . ~ 
Pat adamp cloth. They come 4 
- in assorted colors, very at- e 
: tractively trimmed—ALIL- $& 
ied RUBBER throughout. c 

Ask for the al ys 


we goods by name 
i 


andr umber her: 





ersey 


THE 


FAULTLESS RUBBER CO. I" 
Dept. " 


2018 Ashland, Ohio 


~Y- 


‘i VEQrevEer 


&, 
PARTE, %sOWFare NES RORRTESS IIS ‘Wea . 















Regardk of the e of hat or style of head 
dress, the DeLeon Bandeau holds your hat 
snugly and comfortably at the most becoming 
ingle Inserted in any hat in a few seconds 
nerely ush on the prongs Nothing else { 
like i Millio ms in use i 
If yur illiner or dealer cannot supply 

id vith ler's name and we 5 





$5 in ¢ inada 

DE LEON BANDEAU COMPANY 

2119 Locust Street St.Louis, Mo. 
Dealer See your bber. If 


t supply y 











| Tabby Trump — ‘What’ s Trumps? | 





Tabby rump | is a knowing hump. This wise little 
t i the rd table 1 points with his tail “* Wt 
nm Clever, original and a gift t 


Made 
hand de 
Only &5c. p 

Ask for 
4654 Our \¥ 
Book for thous 
ful giving will help yo 
select interesting, unu 
gifts without 


friend 
and 

rated 

paid 


your bridge 









wood 


tires< 





shopping. Con 
tains more 
than 600 


suggestions 
It's free 

write tor it 
The Pohlson Gift Shop, Dept. 91, Pawtucket, R 
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Reufer's 
Soa | 


ASI NGPA el te eS OP ee 
HE fragrance of 
. ‘“‘America’s Finest 
{ Soap” suggests the purity 
yi of wholesomely fine ingre- 
dients. Its rich lather has 
. the effect of lotion, « ream 
and soap; 1s soothing, 
"] delightfully invigorating. 





AP PQS AHS OOH 















m4 At druggist ; 


send $1.00 
d ‘ 





REUTER- BARRY, In 
5-28 Beaver St., New York 
kers of Fine 7 S; 





\ Sales Representati 
Harold F. Ritchie& Co., In ” 
171 Madison Ave i 

New York 
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Old Ways of Etiquette 
(Continued from Page 


matching it form a state service, which Dolly 
Madison bought and which is still the best 


our White House ow: Wit ich thing 


to put upon the President’s table, I thi 
that Dolly Madiso1 1 all 
followed must have longed to 
dinner! 
In the Lit 


over the nation s socia st ra 

Mrs. Lincoln was ailing or at least 
much of the time; so Lincoln’s figure ike 
that of Washington, seems rare 

out as the central star at 


ng 1865 


gav functior 


( ea I a tI | 
When he moved to t Whit 
House, my grandfather was married and had 
children nearly grown; so youth and peace 
brought their quota to his long administra- 
tion. White House entertainments set the 
pace in those days, and other houses followed 
the example of my grandmother, Mrs. Grant. 
She often told of the difficulty she had in 
cleaning up the presidential residence when 
she moved in. The Lincoln family had left in 
haste some time before, and Johnson’s house 
hold had evidently no capacity or care for 
neatness. There were dirt and great disorder 
to clear away and much repairing to be done. 
An exemplary housekeeper, my grand 
mother took pleasure in her job; and having 
arranged the frame, she put the brilliant 
picture in it with success. Her servants were 
in liveries, and four horses were harnessed to 
her open carriage as she took her drives in 


suilering 


state. Accompanied by her children, rela 
tives or friends, she did her shopping or made 
occasional visits to her friends. She wore 
smart clothes from Paris New York and 





decided on what entertainments she 





five; and she es snec es 

her own choice for the latter, which mad 
simplicity and elegance in the preside 
home 


Fish, Chandler, Washburn and many mor 


of the men in Grant’s cabinet stood for the 
best brains and blood of the lI ed Sta 
Their wives were great ladies and kept oper 
house for years at the cay S 
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_—— - <> AF See GS zr. y= | 
e Assorted r Pencils, Name in Gold — Holly Box 35 
| 
‘ 


uaranteed14 Kt GOLD self-filling NAME Fountain Pen $2 


—= 
Ladies’ 14 Kt GOLD self-fill 


ng NAME Fountain Pen $2.50 
by N Print ou ¢ r 


Send Cacck « Mone oO 


+ Insured Par 


BALLARD PENCIL CO. 
250 West 54th Street, New York City 


: tove 


.- ROO 
| Bargains 
DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURERS 


Fin y 
range heater und fur 











ve Vow t 
> design latest blue and 
gray porcelain et 





our new bargain 


Book Free 





yea! cessful deal 
re than 500,000 
eased customers send 
» money just your 
name today 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
872 Rochester Ave., 










bination Gas, 
Coai and Wood Range 


Kalamazoo, Michigan |__ 


il M one 


il tal 
ition, as did my grancparents, OF ¢ 
went rarely to sur least 


During the Grant administ 
was a wedding at the White House, when my 
aunt was married to her English husband, 
Sartoris; and there was many a house party 
of the young friends of the Presid 


4 
en the great East Room wa 





nt’s sons 
and daughter, w 
filled with dancing pairs and rat 


} ’ r f 


ry a cna Clit i a 
today. My mother came at nineteen to 
this circle, adding her beauty and her prett 
bridal trousseau to the attractive scene I 
, } 7 : 


vas Dorn In Lhese¢ 


t was my grandfatl 
Year’s reception 

Grant’s time in Washington was one Cl 
foreign missions began to visit n greater 
numbers. Embassies b 
and entertainments given in these ag 
brought in a note of | uropean way Pul 
celebrations, such as the inauguration ball 

Continued on I ‘ 
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‘top wd with 
whi coed cream 





luscious --. 
for dessert / 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


Send for recipe bookE, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 










37 Years 
Of Satisfaction 
‘\ 


Phe Nazareth quality standard neve 


always right. Na 


SEND FOR NAZARETH DOLL CUT-OUTS 


NAZARETH WAIST CO., 366 Broadway, Dept. K, Nev 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa 











































Don’t scald 
your hands! 


The new 
Safety Fi 


method Own a 


GRISWOLD 


Safety Fill Cast Aluminum 
TEA KETTLE 


across front of bottom giving firm 
base to rest on when kettle is tipped 
for pouring; low, always cool, ebon- 
ized handle, relieving wrist strain; 
and large, swing-hinge cover. The 
sturdiness of Griswold cast alumi 





The 
old-fashioned 
dangerous way 
of filling the 
kettle. 


HAT special opening for filling 

the Griswold Tea Kettle is some- 
thing every woman can appreciate! 
It eliminates all danger from painful 
steam burns. 


You don’t have to open the larg« num is such that even if you for- 
cover just under the handle which get and leave the kettle on the 
lets out a cloud of dangerous steam. fire after it has boiled dry, it will 


> 


Simply press your thumb on the knob 
in front, and fill the kettle through 
the special opening. 


resist several hours of this torturc 
without injury. 


Griswold Cast Aluminum Tea 
Kettles are so good looking that 
they make delightful Christmas gift 
If your dealer cannot supply them, 
write 


Besides this exclusively Griswold 
feature, this cast aluminum tea ket 
s other important super! 
orities:—extra large flat bottom in 
suring quick 


tle possess 


direct to us for names of 


heating; straight edg dealers who can. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Dept. C-2, Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum Extra Finished Cooking Utensils, Waffle 
Irons, Food Choppers, Safety Fill Tea Kettles, Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 
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Dr. Denton 

\ Soft-Knit Sleeping Garments 
are made of our hygienic fabric, knit from 
special yarn spun in our own mills from 
, unbleached cotton, with some soft wool. 

Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in 
an open stitch, and also the natural 
. smoothness of unbleached cotton, 
\ give the unique soft-knit feeling. 

The hygienic qualities are spun 
and knit into Dr. Denton fabric. 

No dyes or chemicals are used, 
only new materials washed with pure 
soap and water. Our washing process 
avoids stretching. Dentons do not 
shrink but keep their original shape. 

Body, feet and hands are covered, 
protecting the child, even if bed cover 
ings are thrown off. 

Our patented, extra-full seat pro- 
vides ample room in seat and crotch. 


Elastic outside seams, collars double thick- 
ness, strong buttonholes, facings all stayed. 





Fabric is a mottled, light-gray color that does 








not readily show soil. 














Made for children up to fourteen years old. 
Prices low for the quality. P 

















Name is on neck 
hanger. Our trade mark is on tag attached to 
each garment. 


Insist on genuine Dentons. 





Idea Y 


jor y 


outdoor 




















Sold in over 5,000 Dry Goods Stores. 




















If you cannot get them from your dealer, write us 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 


712 Mill Street, 


sleeping 





TRADE MARK 
fouring 





or camping 





Centreville, Michigan. 
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were rated as important, too, and were at 
tended by the flower of the land 
was growing rich and traveling much. Its 
society was in process of formation 


New York 


There 
several brilliant women were molding it and 
were its worthy guides. Philadelphia, quiet, 


conservative and rich, also had brains and 


leadership to boast of; while Boston, with its 
merchant princes and its intellectual circle, 
could hold its own among the best here and 
abroad 
The South was suffering after the war, and 
r a time lost the brilliancy of social life 
hich had been much greater just 
previous to the war. Then the own 
ers of plantations were feeling rich, 
and Southern hospitality was pro- 
verbial. My maternal grandmother 
told me how she and her 
seven sisters, all of them 
“blue-grass belles,” owned a 
many Paris organdie gowns, W. 
which came by ship from 
France to New Orleans, 
then up the Mississippi 
River and so to Louisville. 
On certain afternoons, 





married high abroad and had success. They 
loved their foreign life; and when they re 
turned here on visits they brought attra 
tive husbands and 
occasionally even an accent 


a quaint manner and 
rheir old 


friends among the women in New York and 


elsewhere were qui K to Copy all the newest 


modes and began to go abroad, shopping and 
traveling. When they could manage it, they 
were presented at one or another court, 
though it is hard to tell what the charm was 


I had the luck in 1908 at Biarritz, to sper 
long seaso here Edward VII wa 
center ol attractior nen 


his delightful personality 
radiated good cheer at many 
asmall dinner. There, prac- 
tically all ceremony was 
abolished at the express 
wish of His Majesty, who 
was addressed merely as 
“Sir,” though naturally one 
bowed or curtsied to him 
in greeting; and the com- 
» pany rose when the Duke 
~ of Lancaster, as he styled 
himself for the incognito of 





dressed in their best, the 

eight girls and their mother 

received callers, who drove out in crowds to 
the rich Kentucky plantation. Beaus’ horses 
were tethered to a picket fence, I was told, in 
long lines, and my thrilled childish mind was 
filled with a picture of old mahogany tables, 
piled with cool drinks and varied foods 
mint juleps and beaten biscuit, strawberries 
and cream being my imaginary favorites. 

I listened to tales of gardens full of roses 
and of negro slaves enough to tumble over 
one another. I loved the story about on 
little negro girl who always “found all the 
lost things” in that gay house. This ap 
pealed to me, as my grandmother or great 
aunts, in their stories, always repeated: “* Yes, 
that little girl when any one would ask, 
‘And what do you do?’ would curtsy and 
reply: ‘I’se just to find things for Missus 

My other grandmother also had lived on a 
plantation farther west, near St. Louis, in 
old days; and her remembrances wer 
equally picturesque. She also had several sis 
ters, and they all wore organdies and muslins, 
shipped up the Mississippi; and they, too, 
wore delicate hair ribbons and sashes of pink 
or blue and had curls and lockets and mitts 
They made jellies, jams and cakes, directing 
their negroes, as the Kentus ky girls had done; 





and on Sundays they dressed in their be 
and sat on the wide verandas and waite 
for beaus to come riding out from the city o1 
( t Tl ) 
{ 
1 ¢ eh 
I l il i i i 
il la id nook perhap i i 
1 I I uadrilie, dan 1 i I I 
la ld fiddle 1 egiected plano, Mac 
enough gayety for a whole girlhood! Appat 
ently these girls of our grandmothers’ gen 


eration did not wait in vain for beaus to 
come. and intense, chivalrous suitors claimed 
all the belles on both those old plantations 
and made very happy wives of them. 


In Touch With Foreign Courts 


NE hears little said, down to my mother’s 
days, of any copying of European ways 
or any traveling across the seas for pleasure 
Save by a few men who went on diplomati 
missions, there was little traveling. Amer 
however, who did go abroad appar 
ently measured up well with courtiers and 
social stars abroad, and had no difficulty in 
learning foreign etiquette. Whether it was 
at the English court or that of the third 
Napoleon, or whether they made their bows 
and curtsies to an ancient Hapsburg em 
pe ror or a Romanofl, Ame ric ans every where 
held their own 
Through my mother’s generation more 
and more contact with European society was 
being established. Steamships had made 
travel easier. Europe seemed hospitably in 
clined, and America in her ‘“‘age of inno 
cence’? was most anxious to learn Phe 
Prince of Wales had visited us; then he made 
\mericans welcome in England, as did the 
Queen; and many American women had 


ICans, 


his visit, entered a room; 

but we all talked to him 
freely, and he was glad when discussion or 
anecdote animated the conversation of which 
he was the guide. His Majesty showed very 
general culture and a pretty wit, and he al 
ways did his share in talking. 


When the Pate Failed to Arrive 


EK ALSO entertained at small dinners at 

the hotel where he stopped. He himself 
ordered the menus for these meals and was 
quite pleased if one liked his arrangements 
\t one I was honored by the king giving me 
hisarm. Showing me the menu when we were 
seated, he said he generally liked dinner to 
be short, and especially that night he had 
made it so, as afterwards there were a few 
more guests coming in, and we were to watch 
a festal parade of the townspeople from his 
windows he added, he had or 


rherefore, 
dered only a few dishes, chief among which 
was to be a paté de foie gras forwarded ex 
pressly from Strasbourg. It had come in by 
the evening train, he thought. 

\s we finished our soup the butler leaned 
over the king’s 
which caused our host to exclaim 
paté hasn’t come? But it 
pl ymised ! Nevertheless the 
| helpless Ther 


chair and said a few words, 
wat 
was assuredly 
tunning but 


His Majesty 


el vas quite 
1ickly changed from annoyance to | 


What a bad housekeeper I am. Will you all 





iwhter 


Che king was on a diet that season, taking 
a severe cure in fact; but he knew al 
good food and vintages, and took evident 
pleasure in a well-appointed table, always 
paying his hostess of the moment some 
kindly compliment on her flowers or her 
silver, or on whatever struck his fancy in her 
effort to entertain him well. This noticing 
details seemed to me a particularly amiable 
trait in a sovereign. The Austrian emperor 
had the reputation of showing no attention 
to such matters, and his life and table were of 
the simplest, save on occasions of great court 
functions, which were traditionally magnifi 
cent. Francis Jose ph ate so little that guests 

ually dined before they went to a court 
banquet in Vienna, or dined after they came 
home! In 1893 Austrian court dinners were 
at five o’clock, and funny silver and gold paper 
lace favors were distributed as souvenirs, 
with queer little toys or pictures tied to their 
bases, which contained candies. These were 
brought home to us children, and we awaited 
them with impatience, | remember, when my 
parents dined at court. 

My own generation, which came out at 
the very end of the “age of innocence” 
period in New York, found many rules and 
habits of the earlier times still in vogue. 
“Society”’ was taken very seriously and 
making one’s début was an important event. 


(Continued on Page 216) 
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: 7 @2 « G72 « 4 the opportuni 
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vere always at the lowest possible prices. selected New York Styles at the same money-saving prices. 
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Wash Garments for Children 











“Twanta’— Pace-Maker 
, | in Children’s Styles 


| ig pines, be in doubt as to the proper and 
most up-to-date wash-wear for your chil- 
dren. Just find the ‘“‘Iwanta’”’ label at a good store 
in your city. It will be attached to the newest, 
prettiest and most practical wash garments for 
*“‘Iwanta’’ Wash Suits, 
Dresses, Rompers, Creepers, Night Drawers 
y and Pajamas never fail to satisfy mothers in 
style, long wear, fastness of colors and ingenuity 
in trimming. Write for the latest ‘‘lwanta’”’ 
illustrated catalog. 











little boys and girls. 


- | 


“Iwanta’’ Bloomer Dress No 
I186—Pink, blue or tan pin 
striped percale. White poplin col 
lar and cuffs. Hand-embroidered 
smocking. Long sleeves. Sizes 2 
to 6 years. Price $2.50. 





REGENT COMPANY, INC. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Wasu Suits 
Dresses 
RomPERS 
CREEPERS 


N PaJAMAS 





e—o 





*‘Iwanta’’ Boy’ 
MS281—Cadet blue, 


Suit No. 
maize or 


Romper No. 3145 


“Iwanta 
Cadet blue or tan Pomona 


“Iwanta’’ Creeper No. 2246 
Pink, blueor maize poplin. Drop- 


tan Devonshire cloth _ 3. cloth. Hand-embroidered ap- seat model. White poplin collar 
White poplin waist. land pliqued design. Long sleeves and cuffs. Hand-embroidered 
embroidered. Sizes 2 to 6 yrs Sizes 2 to 6 yrs. Price $2.50 collar and pockets. Sizes 6 mos., 


Price $3.95. , 2 and 3 years. Price $2.25 





NicuHt Drawers 





























A Home That Always Has Room 


Isn't it 1 pleasure tovisit where hos} itality always findsan extra 
bed for the unexpected guest, no matter how small the home is? 
A Northfield Bed-Davenport solves this problem of hospital 
ity Folded away t 
bed, always ready for use, 


by a casual guest 


beneath a loose cushion seat is a full size 


yet its presence is never suspected 


Your furniture dealer invites your inspection of Northfield 
Bed-Davenport Suites. There are finely styled period designs, 


A Northfield b roomy overstuffed patterns, and for the sun room those in 
“The Davenport fibre are especially delightful. Ask to see them all 
“ WithaS 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 


Makers of G 1 Furnitu 
e ( NSIN 


Northfield 


BED DAVE/JNPO RTS 
























































Old Ways of Etiquette 


(Continued from Page 214 


Ward McAllister was still in his prime then 
and managing the “ Patriarchs’ Balls” at the 
old Delmonico rooms downtown. Certain 
serious, elderly ladies, with distinguished 
names, wore stiff brocades and ancient lace 
and jewels. They sat watching our dancing 
after they had received all the guests. A 
“belle” at such a ball was a “success” for 
life, and every one was glad of an in- 
vitation. The girls carried bou- 
quets and dance cards and fans, 


and they had full, stiff, long 
skirts to manage, but the 
crowd was never great & 


since society consisted of reas 
but four hundred people, | 7% )) 
more or less, and we were NS 
unconscious of discomfort. ¥ 
Most girls curtsied to the \s "a= 
older women, especially to o <5 
patronesses of the balls. Some a 
who had been abroad affected a c 
marked “manner” on a European 
and much-envied model. “‘ Anyone can 

see she was presented at court,’’ was current 
comment on such girls, and this added greatly~ 
to their success. 

Waists measured eighteen inches, or as 
near that as they could be made. Dancing 
as we did it would be considered very funny 
by young judges of today; quadrilles and 
lancers were interspersed with waltzes or pol- 
kas, while the two-step was a great novelty. 
There was no “cutting in” at all, though 
girls who were great belles divided dances 
sometimes among their partners. There were 
also cotillons—or ‘“‘germans,”’ as we called 
them, for the place this dance had come 
from—for which one had a permanent partner 
and a seat for half the evening. The cotillon 
consisted of figures for which favors and 
flowers were distributed, sometimes in great 
profusion. I had seen this cotillon in Aus- 
tria, and I later found the same dance existed 
in Russia, where flowers were almost exclu 
sively used, and favors or figures rarely ap 
peared. This dance added immense prestige 
to the reputation of the season’s belles, as 
favors and bouquets piled up about their 
chairs, and beaus stood waiting for a turn to 
dance with them, making their success more 
marked than on other occasions. 

One drove or walked in the New York of 
the nineties, of an afternoon or after church 
on Sundays, with one’s favorite beaus. These 
constantly sent one flowers, much more, | 
think, than is the custom now; but at night 
one didn’t go to balls with men at all. Either 
a maid or one’s parents or a married woma1 


iniend Chapt roned each girl; and when o« 
nally ome giri trom elsewhere went 

play or other evening entertainment vil! 

only a man for her escort, the New Yor 
ymen with prestige turned up their nos 

Such behavior was called either improper or 

provincial, according to the newcomer’s ger 


eral standing and behavior. 


T hei Elders Vere Not Ignored 


At the younger set’s dinners, dances and 
theater parties were very adequately 
chaperoned, though at Newport in old days a 
certain group of us—who liked very simple, 
outdoor pleasures which no chaperon could 
be asked to stand—went picnicking, crabbing 
or catboating, or we drove in buckboards or 
rode on horseback or even went coaching 
with four-in-hands for a whole day in the 
open, with no elders to watch us and no 
mentor. Everyone seemed to behave as well 
as they would have done with a chaperon. 

I received alone every Sunday afternoon 
through the long winter season. From fifteen 
to twenty-five men were expected, and called 
in those days on any girl who had “‘success.”’ 
Their cards eagerly counted after 
the crowd had gone, and their number was 
announced, with due show of modesty, to 
one’s family or intimate girl friends. We also 
kept track of invitations to dance cotillons, 
and it was considered very agreeable to be 
“engaged” for these weeks in advance, es 
pecially if one’s partners belonged to the 
older, smarter set. Both men and girls kept 
books of such arrangements, and one looked 
up the “next one free,” and felt glad to say, 
“Will you take this cotillon? It is five weeks 
off. I’m sorry ; till theneverythingis engaged.” 


were 





We girls went often to the opera, too, and 
loved it. The older generation was most kind 
to us, and I enjoyed extremely my chances o 
association with my parents’ friends. The) 
helped and varied conversation, and they 
vere very generally gay and most agreeabl 
The line between two generations was not so 
marked in those days, nor was there sucl 

wide separation between one group and 
another of the same age as there is 
now sports were onl begil 
ning; the bicycle had just beet 
discovered, and a number 
girls at Newport were also 
m —sfor the first time appearing 
on the beach in bathing 
suits. These bathing 
dresses covered them com- 
pletelyand had heavy skirts; 
yet the mere fact of promis- 
cuous bathing was rather 
disapproved, and some of us 
were not allowed to go to these 
morning beach reunions at all, because 
they seemed such undress affairs. The bicycle 
girl was also much criticized and was con- 
sidered rather crazy and rough. I heard some 
of the older ladies speak indignantly of 
what they felt to be the impossible behavior 
“of these girls who wore short skirts and 
showed their ankles to the men!” Most of us 
trailed long white or blue serge skirts along 
sandy roads and dusty streets, until fashion 
and habit finally set their seals of approval on 
somewhat shorter and more comfortable gar- 
ments. 

In their own homes and opera boxes the 
older people added, I think, to entertain 
ments given for the young. They, uncon 
sciously to all concerned perhaps, steadied 
things; they kept up manners and ideals; 
and there were fewer parties called dull in my 
day than there are now, although less was 
seemingly done to amuse merely the youth. 
It wasn’t fashionable to be blasé, and no one 
seemed to be so, though we went eve ry night 
during a long winter season to dinners, operas 
and balls, rushed all through the spring and 
autumn to house parties and spent our sum 
mers at Newport or Bar Harbor, where we 
were kept very busy for eighteen or twenty 
hours out of every twenty-four 


And ‘Royal P) inces (Came 


oe girls of all ages mixing in one 
group, from the pretty débutantes of 
eighteen to girls who had been out some ten or 


a dozen years, and were admittedly profes 
sional beauties, with a position all their 

Most well-to-do American ] 
their children abroad, at lea or trip 
Many girls were being educated in Europe 
and more and more foreigners 
Young men, a whole bevy 
for wives and marriage portions, 
about this country and were much enter 
tained. Royal princes from various lands 
passed through the United States on educa 
tional or pleasure trips. They brought their 
suites, and all these strangers added bril 
liance to our gay world of New York in the 
nineties 

The Horse Show opened our season, with 
every box full of smart and lovely girls and 
women with attendant beaus. The “Pa 
triarchs’’”’ and “Assemblies,” the Charity 
Ball in the great opera house, the perform 
ances of opera, with such stars as rarely 
have been gathered together on a 
stage, filled our evenings with pleasure. Here 
the audience was very far from Europe's 
still, both in its taste for music and in its 
dress and manners. Melba, Calvé, Plancon 
and the De Reszkes all sang for us in their 
great réles, but we tolerated a chorus badly 
trained and an orchestra which fell far short 
of European perfection. Box parties were 
very late in coming after long dinners; and 
when society people finally arrived, they 
stayed one or two acts at most, presumably 
only to show their jewels and fine clothes, 
and to receive their friends and to chatter a 
little before they moved on to some gay ball 

The men in the New York society of those 
days were considerably older, compared with 
the girls, than they are now. Few college 


marents 


came here 
them looking 
traveled 


single 


Ce ntinued on Page 217) 
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TRADE MARK Pe 


Now! 


Right Now —before the inclem- 
ntw eather dulls and destroys its 
fine finish. 


SIMON! IZ 





There’s not hing like the 
Simonizing process to prolong 
the life and lustre of any automo- 
vile, as hundreds of thousands of 

tor car owney;,rs h ive le arned 

ac tual test 

Simon’s Kleener removes the 
discolorations, stains and blem- 
ishes and prepares the surface for 
the brilliant and protective coat- 
ing of Simoniz, which resists prac- 
tically allexposure to the elements. 
Simoniz and Simon’s Kleener contain 
no acid. They protect without injuring 
all fine paint and varnish finishes. Every 
motor car should be Simonized this 
winter, whether in use or not, to prevent 
lirt and dust from becoming imbedded 

the finish. 


Motorists Wise Simoniz 





FINISH 
FURNI) URE 






PROTECTS 
MOBILES £ 

































| SECTIONAI 


| . BCOKCASES 
For HOME and OFFICE 


\rtistic Designs — Various Finishes, Conve- 
ent Removable Doors, Non-Binding, Run 
1 Roller Bearings. Write for Book of 


tyles, Mailed | ree Dealers Everywhere 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
} Years Builde Ts Sectional Bookcases and Office Desks 
NEW YORK BRANCH: —11 East 36th Street 

















LANE BRYANT Maternity 


Clothes enabl to dress styl- 
ly during all ages of mater 
and after ba come as well 
Latest mode clever! lesigned 


onceal condition. Patented ad- 
stments pre “ ample expansion 
Beautiful Style Book of Maternity 
sats, Suits D esses, Skirts, Cor 
ts. Sent FRE E Write for ittoday. 





























Old ‘Ways of Etiquette 


Continued from Page 216 

boys were seen about at parties and our 
partners at dinners or at balls came from the 
business circles and the clubs 

Attractive men, who ranged from twenty 
tive to forty years ol age went the rounds 
of entertainments and even found time to 
make calls or take girls out for drives or rides 
or walks 

I spent most of my girlhood in New York 
and knew so¢ ety there best but I visited 
Washington and Chicago often, as I had 
relatives and friends in each of these gay 

Ties 

( igo, after the Wor | 
great progress and augi pu l | 
habits with the leading Eastern cities It 


kept a heartiness and simplicity which have 
always been most attractive traits. San 
Francisco and other Western cities seemed 
to develop at that time on similar lines. 

The South had recovered from the war; 
and in the Washington and the New York 
of my day Western and Southern belles often 
came to visit friends and spent a season. Usu- 
ally these took society by storm. They had 
immense success with all the men; and many 
of them married and remained among us 
The reputation of the Southern girls was all 
for charm, beauty and a gentle grace, while 
apparently the Westerners added to their 
good looks a taste for sports, had been more 
outdoors, and were a livelie r type, clever 
and traveled, and often very rich 

As for the Capital, it was also growing 
steadily larger and gayer. Inauguration balls 
were well attended by the government offi- 
cials and the élite of the land, but they were 
growing too crowded for comfort. I went to 
one, and the lack of form and discipline was 
greatly criticized by many of those present 
Old ladies of my grandm« 
living in Washington, witl 
man, Sheridan, Logan, Leland Stanford and 
Roscoe Conkling to surround them. Many 
an old home still recalled the brilliant days 
following the Civil War. The Cochran house, 
the Beales’, the Hamilton Fishes’, the Hales 
and Chandlers’, Camerons’ and Wolcotts’, 
Frelinghuysens’ and a dozen others wert 
often thrown open, al d were k pt gay with 
a mingling of th 
erauions n vel till 
th oe original owners, others were rented or 
sold to newer scupants; but they were his 
toric backgrounds The White House gav 
party, 


thers group wert 


: such men as Sher 





older and the younger gen 





Som 


] 
an occasional 
invalidism, and drew otiicialdom 


around the President 


Kinley’s 


nd bad morals were quite unknown, I thin! 


\t any rate, I heard no single story during 


the five seasons | 
point to a difierent c 


was out which seemed t 
meclusion; and thos 
who tried to make a rich marriage or other 
wise made themselves cheap were openly 
looked down on. 

Perhaps society was then still so small that 
it could be made up of hand pic ked elements 
but I am inclined to believe there was mor 
in the fact that our leaders gave both time 


Guided »\ aqeughtiul eider I ng tine 
young a normal tone of thought was estab 
lished. Each group | 
duties to perform as well as fun to be ob 
tained ‘he trouble one took kept up one 
est and gave society form and substancs 
real value 
\ gat] ering ot nig 

girls and have for worth | 
everyone the better and the keener for life 
and play. I married 
to live ibroad For nearly twent ve 





further work 


staved away, and then returns to 
that these two decade 


changes 


EDITOR'S NOTE—T 


iad its part to play, with 
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The Truly Economical Home : 


VERY year-more and more home-builders learn the secret of i 

building an economical home. They are finding that the house r 
which costs the least to maintain is the cheapest to own. This is Ie 
one reason why so many Face Brick houses are being built today. 'z 
Slow depreciation,a minimum of repairs and upkeep, painting only 
around doors and windows, low insurance rates, and smaller fuel im 
bills —all contribute to the economy of the Face Brick house. The | 
facts are discussed in “The Story of Brick.” For your copy address im 
American Face Brick Association, 1725 Peoples Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


—— a 


Send for these booklets: 


“The Story of Brick” is an attractive k ) cents. We can supply complete working draw 
with beautiful illustrations of m date homes, and ngs at nominal prices 
nattersas Comparative Costs, Bas by Home of Beauty’ . 
Requirements in Building, and kindred subject } k mostly tw 
Sent tree ng wid ariety t arch 
“Face Brick nee and Small House terior arrar ent ihe 
Plans” embrace % f Face Brick t from 3 lesigns t 0 


eind n, ¢ to | nd “The Home Fires” new k 





discusses such ntains fifty designs 


stories, repre 
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The Washer With 
e “Tub That Rubs’ 


N vonder clothes 


Auto at i Cc cee ~ “anos Action 
— 


The Flushing Action 
The Surging Action 
The Whirlpool Action 


1H bell 
(<r e 
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Now Priced Very Low 


) 
i Aut atic Washer 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
810 W. Third St. Newton, Iowa 





Twin Copper Tub 
Automatic 

















Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
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OSTERMOOR & 


i “se 
OSTERMOOR TRADE MARK 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


lhe mattress that is 


“Built—Not Stuffed” 


There is a vast difference in the way mat 
tresses are made. Some are merely stuffed 

and after a short period of use the mat- 
tress begins to mat or pack. 

Ostermoor Mattresses are guaranteed 
not to mat or pack. They are conscien- 
tiously 4ui/t—sheets of selected materials, 
layer upon layer, are enclosed within the 
best tickings. By this careful duilding 
their length of usefulness is extended, and 
their enduring elastic comfort is assured. 
They are dust-proof and vermin-proof, 
Sold by best dealers everywhere. 


Send for our Free Book and Samples of Ticking. 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, Inc. 
116 Elizabeth St., New York 


stermoor 
Mattress 


“Built— Not Stuffed”’ 


© Ostermoor 
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DRESSMAKING 


Earn money at home 


method 





Earn $20 to $40 a Week 








A T t t it | - 
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lt le ] G ik 
) demand a ( pa 
et exceptional] 1 price 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Mail coupon to-day for 48-page bo et M 
Beautiful Clothe It descrit 1 « r nd 
tells how you can make your own clot! reg 
it is adr maker or milliner. Wr la 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTI 
Dept. 138-Y, Scranton, Penna 
W it cost or obligatior leas nd n 
ir booklets and tell me ww i n umn 
vhich | have marked bel 
H Dre naking Mill 
It nal Dre king ( k 










Absolutely Pure 
amported 


OMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 
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Why the Doctor Left 


(Continued fre 


town clientele. You’d be surprised at the 
demand that exists in the cities and big towns 
for the old-fashioned family physician who is 
scientifically up to date. In the trend to spe 

cialization the general practitioner simply 
isn’t being made any more; there’s nobody 
vho can act medical caretaker to the 
household. Your modern education divides 
up the human body into ‘zones of influence’ 
and gives a separate specialist a mandate 


as 


} 


ver each zone. It is not only an expensive 
ethod ol idling cases, but it also leaves 
p, In that there lis nobody who know 


enough about the individual as a whole to 
understand his personal idiosyncrasies. And 
personal idiosyncrasies are an important 
matter in treatment; maybe even a vital 
matter. 

“A family patient of a colleague of mine 
was lost for lack of just that knowledge 
which the family doctor and no one else 
While in the far West she de- 
veloped a small growth which might or 
might not have become malignant. <A local 
surgeon very properly advised her to have 
it removed. She objected to taking an 
anesthetic, but after testing her heart, he 
assured her that there was no danger. She 
allowed herself to be persuaded, and died on 
the table, as her family physician, my col- 
league, could have foreseen that she would. 
Hers was one of those peculiar cases, as he 
knew by experience, which, without exhib- 
iting any abnormal condition of heart or 
lungs, react very unfavorably to ether or 
chloroform. The operation could safely have 
been performed under gas, but the specialist 
did not and could not realize the necessity. 

‘The country physician knows one thing 
that the city sper ialist seldom if ever learns, 
he knows the physical character of his pa 


possesses. 


tients. And there is almost as much call for 
this sort of knowledge in the city as in the 
country 

“Still you haven’t explained why you left 
vour old place,’ I insisted. 


What -About the ‘Doctor's Wife 
an do better for my patients 


5 ECAUSE I: 
as wellas for myself, here. I’ve preserved 


ny 
| the old knowledge gained by field experi 
ence, and I have, in addition, everything in 
the way of hospital, clinical, analytical and 
.echanical facilities that modern science can 

e me. I might put it this way: In my 
r-away corner of Nowhere, I could practice 
the art of healing. Here I can practice 

rt and the science.”’ (This I wa 


eading light 


utter of my wife 

So | Ike t doctor’s wife, then to 
1er doct and I have an idea that 
r the tists and philanthropists and 


progressive health officials have fixed it all up 
for the country doctor, so that he can have 
resources at call approximately as good as 
those of his city colleague, some social Solon 
will have to tackle the problem of making 
life reasonably livable for the country doc 
tor’s wife. 

After his change of base, my friend adver- 
tised in the leading guild publication for a 


nan to take his place, not mentioning the 
lit Chirty-seven letters of inquiry were 
é Of the writers, thirty-six wrote no 
~y 

{s 

7 

~ - 

.s “= 

4 ~ ¢ y 

, | 

.< — \ 


m P. 


age 


more upon learning that it was a country 
practice. The thirty-seventh man came, saw 
and departed. The place is still vacant. Yet 
it is on a state road, in a fairly populous 
and the returns should averag« 
above rather than below six thousand dol 
lars a year. From this region, by the way, 
the common comment upon the departed 
doctor is a complaint because he now 
charges his local patients more than he used 
to. Apparently they do not consider that it 
T 


section, 


akes more time and gasoline to reach ther 
Why, after all, should a physician, trained 
in progressive methods, settle in a spot re 
mote from the aids which are essential to 
those methods. Those who wonder at the 
medical denudation of the country fail to 
consider the physician’s point of view. 


Heroes of the Profession 


\ ITH scientific and social conditions bet- 

tered, there still remains to be considered 
what may be termed the physical qualifica 
tions of the doctor. My octogenarian friend 
whom I quoted in the first article said that 
the country doctor is called upon to be not 
only a scientist, a diplomat and a saint, but 
an athlete as well. Not only must the coun 
try doctor be all things to all men—not to 
mention women and children—medically, 
but what is expected from him and rendered 
by him as a matter of everyday duty is 
enough to drive away the less-devoted fol 
lowers of the high tradition. 

That member of the New York State Con 
ference called by Governor Smith to con 
sider the problem, told a home-truth to his 
fellows when he said: ‘ Breed your country 
doctor from the country and for the country 
No easy-bred city boy can stand the strain 
and when we made medical education too 
expensive for the farmer’s son, we put 
check on the only supply that can fill the 
place.”’ 

We live in a softening age 
horse of rural practice expected 
in his seventies or eighties, 
if he wasn’t prematurely killed or frozen to 
death or crippled by the rheumatism of sy 
tematic exposure. The looser-fibered middle 
aged men of today begin to think wistfully 
of easier jobs long before their usefulness is 


The old wat 
to die in har 
ness somewhere in 


lessened. Blame them who will; not | 
There’s little enough honor in dying ob 
scurely for your country from exhaustic 
and overwork. 

The tales of sheer, dogged box y herol 
that I } e heard f1 | 


er-explolt ( ry I 

tter, is a little tawdr ' 
with the medical type of go-helpe 

For example, this from a virile old fell 
practicing on both sides of a Southern river 
The summons had come to him at the clos« 


of three days of rain, from a terrified young 
husband who had ridden five miles through a 
black night to a telephone. His wife was 
dying in agony. 

“You can’t let a good woman die in agony 


just because you haven’t had much sleep for 


a couple of nights and the river’s in flood,’ 
} 


the old phy sician explained to me 
my kil teundiad 
trun 


i} WT + 
ind lied down to i 
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This Paul Jones 
Flannel Middy 


is beautifully tailored, cut fulland 
made of highest quality selected 
materials. It expresses the charm 
of simplicity. 





si pac ked 


__| THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Dept. 90, 


The style illustrated is No. 6271—made 


of deloth flannel in red 





é navy or 
gree If your dealer hasn't it, we will 
send one on receipt of $7.50. 
| 
Write for new Style Book of 
Paul Jor Garments (priced 
$1.50 and up) for girls and bx 
| 
) ~ 4 ‘ 
MORRIS G& CO., Inc. 
412 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md 
Paul) s Garments are guaranteed without reserve 


There are no 


PAUL JONES 
GARMENTS 


without this label 
Zp PAUL JONES 


For Girts| Seat Roe Bays 
UU /™N 
y | 























every cake in a 
metal soap box 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 












Magic Flowers Surprise 



























These wonderful water flowers make a beautiful garden 
r the home ’ut them in a bowl of water and behold 
it nfold their colorful | t Attractive to children 
ind grown-ups There 
ire littl shells fill 
ith happy ri 
1 little 
1 i brig 
sides flowers in v 
Lape ind t 
Attractively box« 
vith gift card, onl 
50c. postpaid. Ask for 
4432. This is 
one of hundreds 
novel ind = usef 
t ngs st vn in 
git DbOOK sent tre 
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One of the most charming 
units in the home is the Tiled 


tireplace, with hearthstone of 
the same material. 


2 


‘Tiles thus used make the fireplace 
a completely harmonious part of the 


furnishings. 

In color it can match the general | 
decorative scheme—with that blend- 
ng of tone and texture which is so | 
desirable. | 

‘Tiles represent such a variety of 
hapes, sizes, colors and finishes that 
the utmost freedom of treatment is 
ifforded. 

( NSU it } tr ar j, tect 


Ty , rite ft 
Ui ite ilé i 








lhe Associated Tile Manufacturers 
Falls, Pa 


Remarkably Low Priced 


A Combined Crib, Bassinet, Playpen 


sai For the Price of 
a Good Crib Alone 


kK ie-h 


S14 


305 7th Avenue, Beaver 










— E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO 
| 431 Central Ave Rochester, N. Y 


IDDIE-KOOP 
The CRIB Bassinet 


Dye Any Garment 
or Old Drapery 
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man can dye or tint any old, worn 


led thing new, even if she has never 
ed before Drugstores sell all colors 
et, R. I. Vells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt 
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The bateau man wasn’t there Natural 
There'd been a new 
Parkenside still 

t fortnight 


issue of moonshine fror 


ywed most of the 


hil 


ile, shucked 1 





{ ght re t 1 Y \ 

When I got to the house the patient w: 
pretty bad—appendicitis, and no earthly 
chance of getting her to a hospital. 

“There was I without instruments, dress 
ings or antiseptics, no assistant, no nurse, 
and a woman who'd surely be dead in 
twenty-four hours if I didn’t operate. I op 
erated. A jackknife, no matter how sharp, 
isn’t the best substitute in the world for a 
scalpel; and the same applies to a pair of 
pinchers when used as forceps. But they can 
be made to serve, when hardboiled to make 
‘em antiseptic. And you’d be surprised to 
see what good retractors can be made out of 
soft metal table spoons when prope rly bent; 
the y hold the edges of the wound pe rie tly 
What with boiled cloths for dressings, and 
level-headed sister-in-law to he Ip with the 
ether, we got through. Even in a hospital 
I wouldn’t have given that case better thar 
1 twenty per cent chance. But somehow o1 
other—not by any skill of mine—she li 
I got h it] 


iid in the head.’ 


lived 


ome the following da a déuce 


Les happy in its outcome wa ne il 
stance of a Kentucl pra titioner, calle 
attend a child for a case of what the ignot 

ine ¢ ICK-1N, trl 
ting convul thi e. Crossing 
tream bed, one of his bugg heels buckle 

d il }u p ou ( l ere 1 evere 
praing k \t h ne tl 

witfied. « 

lt ] ( I 

i \ { I { 
ri } I ‘ ] 
{ I 9 na chile ( 
r IT Whe ( ¢ 
ec p C t s 

{ ret 

| 

\ 

\ | , 


¢ I ) 
( pro] ‘ 
i lI ( 1 { t { | 
d dollar to I lize o1 It av be 
true that the young graduates hesitate 
ettle in the countn partly be ise they I ( 


no assurance ot being able to get an adequa 


return on their investment; but I doubt 
hether many of the lo ov -re¢ ident doctor 
bandon their locations for financial reasons 
In fact, it does not appear that rural locati 
pl I 
1 1x L¢ 

ealth department 1 l rs ‘ 
eT inly nbi sed inthe! t » find |} 
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physicians, 
three ordered 
MINCE PIE 


1 7 ‘ ] . 
( of them smiled, “I suppose people w 
why d it mince pie. Laymen thi 


why doctors ea ce ple La t 
‘heavy’. But mince pie is no ‘heavier’ tl “Good Pies— 
equal amount of any of its ingred s. A Easy to Make’”’ 
re — $ Take if I L€ r if € iv Cc A FREE BOOK 
eavy? An apple a day keeps t ‘ 
And ler That t pples. G 
S ( I ei ; 
The spices? They add piquancy. Mince pie is sis 
11 1 } ' j 4/ »/ 
delicious, wholesome food that anyone 1 digest Ay vA 
; - oy 
Women no longer spend | rs of , 
I k¢ € I | av 4 
ae 
ch f None Such Mince Meat into a toot 27” Depart | 
flaky crust, and into the oven. Ready in a jiffy. Tt, ment of 
: ' . o Dietetics | 
> | Ry “es and Cookery, | 
| “ 2 fe Merrell-Soule 
4 & oa Company, 
d h 3 ny Syracuse, N. ¥ | 
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FREE Illustrated Cook 


Try this recipe for 
Turkey Stuffing 


and make bread right consistency. Add even 
tablespoon Bell’s Spiced Seasoning and even 
teaspoon of salt. When well mixed stir in one 


BELL’S 
SEASONING | 


the original and one popular | 
seasoning for poultry, meats, 
fish, game, croquettes, etc. 
Makes delicious sausage. 

Bell’s is a blend of sweet herbs 
and pure spices. 


seven or eight slices of white bread; 
n deep dish, adding butter size of egg. 
with hot water or milk to melt butter 





raw eggs. For goose or duck, add one 


ynion chopped fine. 
Ask your grocer for BELL’S 
SEASONING. If he cannot 


supply you send 10c. for trial 
package and _ illustrated Cook | 
Book. 


Book by celebrated 


Chefs and Cooking School Teachers 


WM. G. BELL CO., 187 State St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. | 


ESTABLISHED 


1861 
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Everybody thinks its silk 
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luster of silk with the sturdiness 


It IS quite 


or the label is in the garment. 





More Dainty You Are, 
e More You Like It! 


TE combines the softness and 



















wear of cotton. Lingette can § 
ghly cleansed in warm suds. J 
the best fabric you can buy 1 
ie, petticoats, bloomers, coat 
rinecess slips, Iie olige cs > also 


umas, and children’s dresses. 


Not genuine unless 


name is on the selvage, 
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Why the Doctor Left 


The claims of the advertising appeals for 


help specify returns which average wel 


above six thousand dollars; but a certain 
discount should be reckoned here for the 
exaggeration of eagerness to secure a man 
It must be borne in mind that these figures 


represent almost a net profit; the expenses 
of the village practitioner, after deducting 
for car and equipment, are negligible; thos« 
of the city man are burdensome from the 


first nd often insupportable in the « 
years. Anothe1 point: Contrary to general 
belief, the farmer is good, if small pay. Ques 
tions put to something over fifty M.D.’s in- 
dicate that more than nine-tenths of the bills 
are collectible. 

Country charges are not what they used 
to be, nor is it right that they should be. The 
old, thin days of fifty cents an office consul 
tation with a maximum of three dollars a 
call, no matter what the time or distance, are 
past. Many county medical societies estab 
lish a fixed rate, adjusted to distance. 

Communities still exist which will not 
properly support a physician and do not 
really deserve, no matter how sorely they 
need one. A sanitary supervisor reports thus 
for a large territory on the Canadian border 


Office practice is small. The doctor must dis 
pense medicines. If he gets $1 an office call with 
medicine he does well. There is a large region 
in F County where there are three aged 
and decrepit doctors working on a starvation 
basis. The new doctor who charges reasonable 
fees is a ‘“‘robber.’’ There are loud calls for help 


from there, yet four young doctors in five years 
have all got out 
From questionnaires sent out to rural d 


tricts, and from reports of investigating off 
cials, I append some ch 
for « hange of base as rey 
most interested. 

“No hospital; no nurses; no laboratory; 
not even another physician in reach to talk 
things over with. A man can’t practice medi 
cine indefinitely without any help.” 

This from Maryland: ‘I made a good 
living all right, but had to spend my life in 
my auto. How is a man to get any time for 
reading and study when he is on the road ten 
or twelve hours a day? I had to make a 
choice between Staying put and becoming 
a back number scientifically before I was 
thirty-five, or moving to the city and taking 
a chance.’ 

Some of the 


iracteristic reasons 


ealed by the persor 


report 


Michigan man. “My car wouldn't stand { 


N THE other hand, ther t typ 
() M 3) vhost pecial hitne tor rural 
practice inheres partly in natural courag« 
partly in an instinctive desire to be of th 
greatest possible service I wish I might be 
permitted to use names and plac es in quoting 
this letter, but the rules of so-called “‘ medical 
ethics” are strict, and, as I believe 
unfounded: 


, sometimes 


Dear Doctor : Your remarks at the 
hearing on Rural Physicians meet with my un 


qualified approval. Two years ago I gave up 
my practice as a pediatrist in | after 21 
ears’ service there and moved to (¢ Dur 

he immer, autum ind winter of 1921 
1922 I vered territory embracing eighteet 
illages and towns, and traveled all sorts of 
roads, state, stone, mud, sand and grass in 
automobile and with team and cutter, milk 
leigh-bobs and handsleds—I have only on 
leg—and I found that the people of our rural 
ommunities appreciated and generally paid for 
the service rendered. Sometimes in casl nay 
wood, poultry, turkeys and potatoes. The peo 


ple need to be taken care of as well and thor 


oughly as city people. Iam now in 7 ame 


here Jan. 15, 1923) and I am traveling roads, i 
a cutter and team and sometimes one hors« 
which are blocked, drifted ad so on, witli A 
inywhere from two feet deep to twenty feet deep 
drifted Some are plowed and rolled, and 
some consist of a mere track of milk sleighs 
and lumber sleighs Storms of snow, wind, 
sleet and rain have been very trequent some 
trips are twenty miles—round trip, some are 
thirty-six to forty miles—all-day round trip 


If the state could take care of the roads made 
impassable by snow it would render a service 


to the people which would be of untold value 
1 would like to emphasize this fact, that if the 
young men who graduate from our medical 
colleges and serve internships want experience to 
fit them for re 


j Lal j j . 
W, Auman, heipiul service to mal 


kind, the country or rural practice will give it. 

Devotees of this kind will always be found 
though in lessening number. But the regions 
which they serve must make it possible for 
1eir devotion not only to be rewarded, but 


; } { 


be as effectual as possible They and 


others to follow them vill 


iccept the rigor 

of wide-scattered practice, prov ided they are 

not compelled to fall hopelessly behind in 
scientific attainment and professional know! 

edge. For though the facilities at their com- 
mand can never be as complete as those 
just around the corner from any city practi- 
tioner, nevertheless they do gain something 
in intimate knowledge of the body and the 
soul, which they so gallantly strive to keep 
together, that few of the professionally 
pampered “‘cits” can boast. Dr. Robert M. 
Langley, of Riddle, Oregon, explaining in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa 

tion why, after trying both, he chose rural 
rather than urban practice, thus puts the 
Case. 

The rural practitioner is forced to rely almost 
entirely on his own judgment: thus a younger 
man develops a judgment and independence 
not to be obtained in any other way. No in 
struction in the real art of practicing medicine 
can ever rival that obtained by coming in close 
contact with the patient not only in sickne 
but also in health 


One is able to see the 
P . 


tient as a human being and not as a case. 
The italics are mine 


I] here the (ountry Folks Fail 


§ be STIMATE the country doctor’s value 
to socie tyona purely technical basis is a 
gross error of appre¢ iation. Too often he is the 
one focus of culture and intellectual stimula 
tion in his community; my guess would b« 
that he sends more boys to college than ar 

other one influence. Curator of the body 
repository of the most intimate 
secrets, he becomes logically the house hold 
guide, friend and counselor in matters of 
conduct and daily life. He is likely to be 


persona 


closer to the human soul than even the 
clergyman. He composes more marital dif 
ficulties than the judge, and adjusts mor 
quarrels than the politician. The old-typ 
family physician is pretty likely to be 
nest human specimen and the soundest 
¢ I VI ( I inity To i wil 
é ‘ g more In our ear 
( yloneer | tal t oblogi 
‘ ‘ T i 
» reseal the | 
pretace to The Insect Bool I rt tne 
ost of American scienti » 0. a 
pays him this tribut 
H I ed « 
tor for | elf-sa life and for the 
dd h na ione to humanity That will 
everywhere be granted but he deserves a1 


additional star in his immortal crown for the 


fact that he was the original naturalist in this 


country. Very many of our early workers wer¢ 
country doctors, and it has been through their 
influence that many naturalists have been 
made. 


Rural America is losing its doctor because 
it does not deserve to keep him. Scientifically 
it is not up to his standards. Socially, intel 
lectually and educationally it offers too littl 
to him and to his family, although it de 
mands from him the most continuous and 
exhausting professional devotion. While the 
economic phase is, I believe, the least im- 
portant and the most easily remedied, never 
theless, the financial rewards are, by and 
large, incommensurate with the service ren 
The country doctor leaves home, not 
without a severe wrench as a rule, for the 
adequate human reason that he can do bet- 
ter elsewhere, thus bringing about a condi 
tion which, so far as I can judge from com- 
prehensive discussion both with physicians 
who have left and physicians who have 
stayed, will grow steadily worse unless re 
medial steps are promptly taken. 
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NOTE—Mr 


of remedy in his next article which 
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PTRACTIVE, viva , warmly 
womat ont ft ‘ 


She has learned, like many thousands of 
charming women, that youth and at 
tractiveness live only in a body un 
harassed by illness. And she has 
preserved her youth by preserving her 


health. 


Like her, you should realize that the 
arch-foe of youth and beauty 1s the littl 
ailments—headaches, bilious attacks, 
insomnia and the like. Each takes 
away piece-meal something of your 


youth, freshness and charm 


As this attractive woman has done, you 
can avoid these dangers by maintaining 
internal cleanline through the regular 


, 


use of Nujol. Nujol, by lubrication, 


overcomes and prevents intestinal clog- 


ging. This condition, physicians warn, 


is not only the cause of minor ailments, 
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She will be always young 


world. 


Sparkling eyes, lustrous hair, the cleat 
ch, glowing delicacy of the skin 

everything which means beauty and 
attractivene is the result of a clea 


systen 


The woman who would always be 
youthful, active and healthy, should see 
that Nujol is a regular fixture in the 


bathroom cabinet. kor sale at a 


druggists. 


Nujol 


REG.U.S. PAT, OFF. 


For internal cleanliness 
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How to 
Overcome Faulty Elimination 


Most of us regard intestinal clogging as merely 
a cause of temporary discomfort— prod ucing 
such ills as headaches, bilious attacks, in- 
somnia and the like. Yet intestin: ‘ og lists 

have proved that faulty elimination 1s the 


cause of fully 75 per cent of sont disease. 


Why Physicians Favor Lubrication 
Laxatives and cathartics do not overcome 
faulty elimination, says a noted authority, 
but by their continued use tend only to aggra- 


the condition. 














Elderly People: 
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Goop > Housexbgpis BOREAU oF 
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FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


Nujol, Room 821X, 7 Hanoy S re. New York | 
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For the Woman Who Loves Embroidery 


No. 93—Tea Cloth, stamped with Basket Design for lazy daisy, French knot, and outline 
embroidery. Made in all sizes given in price list below. on white on No. 5010 Hemstitched 


























‘Re =r linen-finished white embr. for chet 
PRICE LIST Indian Head Linen edge, 
Stamped with Outline for Lace Edge special price special price add extra 
36 inch (including 10 skeins of embroidery cotton) $0.83 $2.10 $0.40 
45 inch (including 12 skeins of embroidery cotton) 1.10 3.50 50 
54 inch (including 18 skeins of embroidery cotton) 1.79 4.75 .60 
Napkins, 16 inch (set of four) .45 1.75 .60 
Buffet Set (including 7 skeins of embroidery cotton) .59 1.20 .40 





(Large oval, 18x27, and two 12-inch Doilies) 

No. 144—Buffet Set. Stamped with Chrys- 
anthemum Design for outline or solid embroid 
ery; white or colored embroidery Thread included 


Made in a Buffet Set only. SEE PRICE LIST. 


COLOR CHART included FREE with order. 
Send a trial order today. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 











No. 93—Scarf, size 18x45, including 8 skeins 
of embroidery Cotton stamped on Indian Head 
65c; on Ecru Linen, $1.10. 

No. 93—Scearf, size 18x54, including 8 skeins 
f embroidery Cotton stamped on Indian Head 
75c; on Ecru Linen $1.25. 

Hemstitching both ends for crochet edge 
25c extra. 


Free <mbroiderv Catalog No. 24 Most complete catalog of its kind: 


) 68 Pages of Art Needlework Supplies. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER °°? ®).Miants'tso0°""* Chicago, Ill. 
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M , ( Fondée En 1774) 


universally Recognized as Creators 
of the WoridsS Most Oxquisite 


ATZUREA PARFUMS /¢ Personalily 


PARIS—the PARIS of matchk artistr with its gay abandon 
d t refreshing splendor of its ever ithful charms 


uperbly expressed i AZUREA i xqu e part 
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TOILETTE CREATIONS 

Ta 5¢ each— Poudre 


C om pacte $1.00 eacl 
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The Ftouse of Broken Dreams 


(Continued from Page 39) 


ment; it gave her a little aloof feeling, a 
sense of segregation, just as if she were alone 
with her secret planning. 

One shadow detached itself and trailed 
mistily over the edges of her thoughts. It 
seemed always just a little behind her, or a 
little to the side; again and again she turned 
her shoulder on it almost pettishly 

Then suddenly she saw the length of crépe 
de chine, snow white, lustrous, heavy, won 
derful quality. It was just the thing! Just 
+] 


' 


e very thing 
She must have it. She must have it! 7 
impression lapped away all the unresisting 
brittleness of her other thoughts like an in 
coming tide. She caught her breath. She 
even laughed a little with a child’s absurd, 
happy delight. 

She stretched out her hands eagerly and 
snatched it. She wore an old-fashioned, 
heather mixture traveling coat with a high 
collar turned up. She felt the thrill of posses 
sion as she drew it inside her coat. So easy. 
So awfully easy. 


HEN suddenly she woke to consciousness 

of her movements, to the significance of an 
almost involuntary act. Sheer terror gripped 
her. It was all instantaneous, and yet it 
seemed to have covered an immense period 
of time. 

The shadow that trailed over the edges of 
her thoughts suddenly stood rooted in them, 
blocking them with a terror-stricken dark 
ness that was like night. She knew that he 
had been watching her, that he had seen. 
The second she moved, he moved. 

Her old velour was pulled down so that 
only the tip of the nose showed. She pulled 
it down lower and sprinted like a mad thing 
for the door. 

The shop was full of casual shoppers, 
women with their mental processes slowed 
up by idle contemplation, drugged by vague 
speculation. She startled them, a suddenly 
hustling figure; they got between her and 
the detective with their slow, amazed stares; 
his angry cry to stop her blew over their 
heads like a warning whistle over the heads 
of sle¢ pers Imp tuously he shoved them on 
one side; their soft bodies and their soft furs 
seemed to clog his hands; their umbrellas 
and their stupid, rooted feet impe ded his own 
feet like undergrowth. He reached the en 
trance in time to see Gladys leap into a taxi 

Cursing savagely, he leaped into another 


1 Pave his orde rs, 


NSIDE the taxi the 

detective swore mo 
notonously, anathema 
tizing all soft women in 
soft furs, his eyes glued 
to the taxi in front of 
him. She hadn’t thrown 
anything out. She 
didn’t know she was b« 
He’d get 


her with the goods o1 


ing followed 


Gladys Kerr had only 
one desire to get to 
Fannie O’Rane. She 
had given the taximan 
the address almost wit] 
out thinking. Fannie 
O’Rane would put it 
right. Fannie O’Rane would scold her and 
tell her she was a fool, but it would all be 
put right. She did not actually know she was 
being followed; she only felt it instinctively 

She screwed her eyes up tight and sat with 
clenched hands, like a child waiting fora blow 
If the parish ever knew! My heaven! If the 
parish ever knew—Philip’s beloved parish! 

What would Philip do if they found out? 
Would he be defrocked, or resign? He be 


lieved in her 


























Consciousness of his belief 


broke over her, causing her mind a deep, 
grinding, sweating pain. If she could only 
die there in that little dark box of a taxi! Oh, 
Philip! Philip! Philip! 

When her taxi drew up outside the door of 
the dreaming house in the dreaming square 
the detective’s taxi just turned the corner 

‘*Got her!” he said 

The little punchinello butler let her in. He 
said, “ Not an accident, mum?” scared by 
her, not by the whiteness of her face Hi 

ild hardly see it between er hata it 
but he is warned by something indefinab 
about het 

‘**Miss O’Rane?”’ 

‘“ Drawing-room,”’ he said. 


|G ed ee she bolted, stumbling a little in 
her long coat on the stairs, gasping, cry- 
ing like something pursued by fiends. The 
lights were lit in the drawing-room; the smell 
of hot toast and tea came to her almost like 
a promise. Fannie was there, a bust behind 
the great silver tea tray. She stilled the little 
tinkle of her pleasant tea making. ‘Why, 
Gladys!” she said. 

Tom Ripon was there, with his pipe and 
the squirrel brightness of his eyes; and 
lorkil Reid was there. 

She stood with her back against the door 
“Fannie,” she said, “I’ve stolen something. 
I’ve stolen something. I’m going to have a 
baby. I wanted it for the baby—just one 
pretty thing. I don’t know why I did it 
I think they’re after me.” 

She had an impression of instant division 
among her audience, and yet no one moved, 
not a hand, not an eyelid. There was associa 
tion with her and instant disassociation 

“Oh, Gladys!” 
censuringly 

Torkil Reid slipped to the window; the 
long velvet curtain shielded him. ‘She's 


Fannie said quietly, un 


right,” he said. ‘“ They’re after her. There's 
a man in the taxi 

“Your hat,’ Fannie ordered *Quicl 
Gladys vive me vo ir hat Now your coat 
Don’t be a fool, my dear. I don’t matte 
anyone The } il pin; quict ! Sit behind t 
tea tray. Quick!” 

Tom Ripon, unmoved behind his pipe, 


but pape white, and the watching flick 
7} 


I 
flick flicker of his bright squirrel eyes 
‘Fannie!” said Torkil 


She jammed on her hat, low down and 

hapeless as Gladys had worn it. She strug 
gled into the coat and 
b 1 it 


ittor high. Her 


i> JM RIPON sprang 
to his feet * Look 
here,”’ he said, ‘‘I want 
to get out of this. The 
police have got a down 
on me. I’ve left all that 














behind me. Look 
here!” 

‘Fannie!’’ said 
Porkil 








other 





“Oh, please! please !”’ 
said Fannie. ‘‘Oh, 
please! please! please !”’ 
Her voice made a little 
queer song, a song that 
seemed to flutter and 
throb 

Gladys was saying out loud in a level, 
heavy way, over and over again: “I swear 
I swear. I swear.”’ 

Fannie stooped and put her hand over her 
mouth. She was holding the white crépe de 
chine in her hand 








She was smiling, a sweet, nailed-on smile 
that was like a mask she held in place 
“ Philip!”’ she said to Gladys. “ Philip!”’ 


Continued on Page 223 
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Te 
Fhe Gift Superd— 


You may spend a lot more 
money for a present— but you 
will find it hard to give so much 
pleasure as will be carried to 

* your feminine friend in a Hall 
? China Teapot. Her apprecia- 
> tion of the gift and the giver 
will increase the longer she 
“/).° uses it. 

You will find a display of 

Hall’s Teapots of Secret Proc- 

ess Fireproof China at most 

: good stores. Or if you write 

‘Se we will gladly tell you of a con- 

a venient store where you may 
purchase. 


= HALL CHINA COMPANY 


h .\) Largest Manufacturers of Fireproof 
Cooking China in the World 


DD. DEPT. J. EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


wet oe 
HALLS 
TEA PO 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 








It won’t leak! It can’t roll over! 






Every 
household 


needs one — 


For Sleeping Porches, Baby Carriages, Autos, Sick 
Rooms and People with Poor Circulation 


Price $2.50 | { 
Druggists ® , v 


Dorchester Pottery Works, 92 Victory Road, DORCHESTER, MASS 





aa 
























Ask 


Crack Pecan, Walnut, Filbert 


Your Brazil N without pe heen y ker 
Dealer nel. No flying shells or pinched finger 
| Fives IDEAL NUT CRACKER 
Just a twist of vrist quickest, eas 
iest nut cracker made I ry home nee 
two n the kitchen and inthe nut bow 
nthe buffet. Orde r now [aT heabeals 
t Xmas. B f your DEALER 
| 


No.2 Plain Nickeled—each— 50c 
No.4 Highly Polishe d—each—7 
Sent I i lan the i S 
COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2700 Southport Ave., Chicago, Ill 


—_—— 


















Tray—Large Drawer— 
Double Handles—Deep 
Undershelves—Silent 
Rubber Tired Wheels 


Combination Products Co. 








SERVICE WAGON] 


Large Top— Glass Service §} 











504Q Cunard Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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The Ftouse 
of ‘Broken ‘Dreams | 


1] ; hir ] 
I'll never tell im a ong a I 


ear an oath,’ Gladys repeated 


“Look here Tom R pon wa irgent, “I 
tell you I won’t be dragged into tl Il t 

1 | won’t be 

here were mounting steps; the do 
flung open. They saw the punchinello butl 


gesticulating agitatedly behind a tall man 
The tall man swooped on Fannie, a1 



























ears, gauging its effect. Phe de t tive put de , IC a . 24° 
his hand under her coat suddenly, deftly. ‘ 1s thi day J ti) 1 colde ) 
“Ha!” he said. She screamed again,afunny | 





little scream as if she had released the sound HAT’S when you n in Indera Keeps the garment from riding up. 

accidentally and was a little startled by it Knit Underskirt or Underslip! 

herself. : . With one of thes warm. comfortabl Indera Figurft Knit Underskirts 
“Caught with the goods on you,” said the garments on, you won’t mind_ the and Underslips are a real economy. 


Br i aa + = Se } el 
detective. coldest weather. You will be delighted with the re 


didn’t mean to,” she said. ‘I don’t markably low price. And they wear 
know what came over me.” Indera Figurfit Knit Underskirts indefinitely, wash perfectly and_ re- 


‘Keep it,” he advised curtly. ‘Keep it saa ©) 
till you need it. _Don't waste it on me Is | grade cotton and worsted mixed. nd “hil lren 
this your home? The a Aelia seal tes | Ser 

‘It is,” said Fannie — en a eee 

‘I'll have to take the names and addresses | ee Cee ON PES See? © , . 
of everyone here with every motion of the body. A If your favorite store ¢ 





nderslips are made of highest quire no ironing. Sizes for misses 
as well as for women. 


In various attractive styles and colors. 


HE little pu unchinello butler was pan 

tomiming with his hands; his mout! THE MALINE MILLS, Dept. 9-L, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
vas sagging loosely and his face was putty 
colored. 


iL eR 
Fannie looked at him Her face was grave; : f we i bY 
her voice was ste: dyi n “It’s quite a bast Way || a A “J 
ate ee ee eee . \ L, 2 we 
gnt ~ said ‘Mr "Ri ad Will explau \ ; j ’ e) | 5) 


ust you 

Keep your mout shut ordered tt SY ny mia ¢ 3] Ahi Uy wo ty, ay 
an a) IGURFIT t 

Live here? he said to Glady 1d * y 








ohe made a vagus 


“Name?” barked the detective. x _- KNITUNDERSKIRTS ano KNIT UNDERSLIPS 


Mrs. Philip Kerr,” said Torl 














vife of the Reverend Phil p Ker! i pa v — --—- ~ + 
hial call.” — — a ™ = a 
S 5 the det M 

rn He turned to Tom Rip 
l se to be draw1 I | 

astil ea n Q 

im lamana inta ( | 
rt s Ripor sa Tork é | 
\ Said the detec ve H ¢ i 

na an 1 ul ( { | 
( ] n An \ | 
lan lung I ( | 

(;ladvs was ¢ it 

Tom Rip H 

| 
I I . 
| 

ead ] 

N THE taxi the detective a | 
side by side. She looked almost grotesqu ; 

the slit of her white, composed face between 





the down-slammed hat and the upturned 
collar. There was contrast in the immacu 
lateness of her tiny, expensive suéde shoes 
peeping below the shabby |! 


acme | cA doll so sweet 
ata ero wr pce | ‘you jus want to hug her: 


“WI vere are you taking her?”’ Torkil 






* Loc al police court the detective spoke | er 9 
onically, grudgingly Then to Fann ] sph ay ; ay ' ete 
Palen cain hack ta on Gael ber e magistrat ; a “ . M 
or go for trial; or the magistrate can, if he ‘pred. , . 
thinks it necessary, send you for trial as hae und : } ; . 
whether you like it or not. You'll have to face. She w cand has hg 
appear ultimately in the police court in | long tin A litt 
which district the crime was committed Special Offer for Christmas Ef 
That’s the law.” His voice was like a grim ; 





book, opened, read, shut down 
As he climbed out of the taxi, this burly 


; ; ‘ i... , 

man in plain clothes seemed by some far Si = 

tastic magic to become a policeman, to don /" SS f \ 
: 9 N | 

the grotesque majesty of the uniformed law \ et Dies 

His humanity became eclipsed by a treme | 

dous blankness that was yet full of tremendou ” 

self-importance | nt a 

The room they went into was like a bar | \3 Ly /) 
There were counters, and books on then | oy oy J 
| vA 


tinued on Pag >> q° 
| Continued on Page 224 Mal. “THEY TALKIES 
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Floren = N ish, popular 
Montague Girl in the big 
hit, Merton of the Movies, 
Says: 


“Your Day Dream Face Powe 
der is the only one I have 
used that takes the shine off 
your nose before it looks as if 
it had been in a flour barrel.” 












The Day 
Dream 


Bud— 


‘| he newest 
novelty—an 
exquisite crystal 
containing Day 
Dream per- 
fume 
spler did for favors or 
personal use. Until 
your ce iler 1S stocked, 

you Can secure one by sen a 
ng his name and 75 cents ($1.00 


Canada) to De pt. J 
STEARNS—PERFUMER 


Creator of Sadira and l’ Amusette 














Detroit Lich Windsor, Ont 


Established 1855 








Boys and Girls 
Learn Quickly 


b t r f w 
" ‘ é few 


BueSHEE. Saxophone 











nit ol musi 
cial n entertal t *Saxoph n 
t \ n id ne of the 1 st beautiful 

\ Sax hon ayer popular ially and « 
man l I rn money Pr tice is age he " 
beca one leart ick Free trial and easy pay me ate 
FREE i kthattellsthe st« ry of the Saxophone 

Pa vhich instrument to use for vari 
wurpose Write for a cop Mention any other instrun 7 


in which y iy be interes 


Buescher ‘Band Instrument Co. 


Eve hing in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


5819 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 












Earn $30-$35 a Week 





Earns $50 a Week} ! au =vaall is 


MED 





Dept. 311 








EASY, SIMPLE WAY 


Learn inSpare Time at Home 


Every nan should learn. We 
train beginners, practical nurse 
mother ind religiou vork 

fascina Home-st 
I Le Chica 

End y 
| f cce vr 

if 


FREE NURSES EQUIP- 
Cileens School of Nursing 


421 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 











The detective said something to another 
policeman; they lifted a flap in the counter 


and went through. They passed a room 
from which the buzz of a boys’ school swept 
out, and the smell of cocoa. She thought 


that police stations were neither sordid no 
empty, but particularly clean, empty, im 
personal places. Well-planned machinery 
was set invisibly in motion in precisely the 
same emotionless, effortless, inevitable way 
it works in a hospital when a fresh cass 


brought in. The inspector | 
What charge?” he said 
Chey consulted, the detective and he ‘a 


know the name,” he said, and then again 
‘“*T know the address.” 
The detective stared. 


HE inspector shrugged his shoulders. 
“Bolsheviks,” he said. “I had trouble 
during the war.” 

Fannie broke out passionately. “It was 
nothing to do with the O’Ranes.”’ 

“T am here to stand bail,” said Torkil 
quietly, evenly, interruptively. “Will you 
ring up these people to verify my statements 
or do whatever is necessary? There is my 
personal card.” 

The burble of voices went on round her. 
She heard Torkil giving names, a well-known 
counselor’s name, a baronet’s name. He had 
letters with him. He handed them over 
There was telephoning—Torkil’s voice, keen, 
urgent, and the inspector’s voice, flat and 
doubtful. 

Gradually their attitude towards him 
changed. It was as if they permitted him to 
share that peculiar attitude of mind towards 
her that robbed her of personality, sex, class 
and type 

After a long time the inspector said: “ Sh« 
can go.” 

They went out together into the street 

“Don’t worry,” Torkil urged as they went 
down the steps 

The fine gray dusk met them like a kind 
cloak, wrapped itself round them so that 
after the bareness of the police station the: 
had a feeling of being instantly cared for 
protec ted 

“Tt'll be all right,” Torkil repeated 

‘The detective knew Tom’s name,” said 
Fannie “Poor Tom! ad 

‘No one matters but you.” Torkil’s voice 
trembled a little 

ss rhe won't expect us bac k SO soon,’’ she 
said, ‘They passed through the crowded 
streets like pilgrims 

through a carnival, their 


voices detached them- 
he 





selves from t hurl 
burly ar traveled to¢ n 
ther’s ears | ‘ 
private m 1 ( l 


vidual comfort 


¥' YU know Philip 
Kerr,”’ she said. It 
was not a question; it was 
justastatement. “Be cause 
of that new unity th ere 
was between them, it im- 
plied and accepted his un- 
derstanding of the thing 
she was doing. “Gladys 
will become as wonderful 
as he thinks her,”’ she said. 
‘But what of you, you, 
you?” he demanded 














We’re all stones thrown 
into the pool of life. We 
make our little rings on 
it. I’ve made mine. But 
Philip Kerr is a big stone; 


his ring will widen and widen; it will bring 


] 


joy and comfort and security to thousand 
of difficult lives. We can’t let this thing cu 


across it and break it up. He’d have tor 
sign. There would be all his good, stro 


fine life motiveless. I matter such a little; 
my influence is so small. It doesn’t give 1 
pleasure to think this, Torkil. Why! At tl 
moment I don’t matter anv more t 


i 
mother whose famil) ha grow! up and 


gone out into the world.”’ 
“We're all of us identified t other m 
ple,” he said 
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No one will } Kn ow,” she said = I shall 

be out again before Judy and Pat are back 

r the holiday Kane is away for a year 

Ve shall have to tell Miss Proctor and Papa 
Pip and little Mr. Col 


‘“*T’ll get you the finest counsel in London.’ 


‘No, no!” she protested quickly. “‘Can’t 
you see—that way it will draw attention to 
it? It will get into the papers. You must let 
this go through yell aulatly, without 
anything at all to differentiate it from ar 

ther Y pett eft. Everyt I 
< of, every aspect of it makes it imp 


ble to do anything except what I am doing 
They would let Gladys off because she’s going 
to have a baby. Think of the publicity and 
life afterwards for them both. Only think!” 

“They’re like shadows behind you,” he 
said. “I see them only when you move 
yourself to point them out to me.” 

“Don’t let me pity myself,” she said 
sharply. ‘Don’t let me think of this act in 
any other way than as the act of saving two 
children from disaster—almost an instinctive 
thing. It’s the only way to look at it. You 
know Philip is a great man. Oh, Torkil, 
Torkil! Can’t yousee? For me it’s just an 
incident. It doesn’t pull my life up sharp 
like a horrible accident, and turn it into a 
darkness. It doesn’t make me an outcast in 
my own sight, because in my own sight and 
the sight of those that care for me and know 
the truth I am justified. It is almost as if I 
had availed myself of a privilege. If I should 
let this thing happen to Philip and Gladys 
I should be making outcasts of them.” 


| [* SAID: ‘You mustn’t talk to me like 
that, you know, because you make m 
see what you don’t seem to want recos 


nized—the magnificence of you shining 


through the magnificence of what you do 


‘I think I want you to think well of m« 

‘TI think I do,” he said 

‘You are my friend,” she said 

‘Tam your friend,”’ he answered. His eye 
were welt He was oddly relieved 

Aid must let the law take its course,” she 
said quietly, ‘“‘and so work itself out with no 
intidy ends for other people to pict ip 


You promise me you'll do nothing to make 
things easier for me.”’ 

‘If you wish it, I promis« 

i you OI ly knew how quiet I felt about 
tall!’’ She rose to her feet 

They were aware of the houses like tact 


ful old chaperons, of the blurred peering o 





Che name of O’ Rane won't 


nto it 
He said: “Why?” The 
word seemed to fall an 
indescribable distance be- 
fore it struck an answer, 
and all the while his mind 
hung suspended over it, 
watching in dismay and 
apprehension 
“Tom and I are going 
to get married the day 
after tomorrow,”’ she said 
‘He has the license.” 











Y/ 
HE tea tray stood 
unmoved beside the 
woe ger tog grr 
illen glow; the curtains 
were not drawn; the chilly evening pressed 
grayly against the windows at either end of 
the long, low room. At the entrance of Fan 
nie and Torkil, Tom Ripon sprang from the 
same seat he had occupied at their exit 
Their eves, ac tomed to outside darkness 
iw his face as a sl! irp white blur Nothing 


1d iltered except them elve - and they had 
come back quite different Tom,” Fanni 
iid, suddenly reined in by the overwhelming 


ciousness of having returned an alien 





Toweling that 
“Handsome Is and 
Handsome Does” 
























































Boott Toweling is clear white with a 
attractive weave and finish. 
al sorbent, 


e 25-, 10-, or 5-yard Bolt from 
ind make scarfs, bibs, towel 


j 


and other good-looking articles 
upply you with Boott T: 


ngth, in Packages of Six. 
uur Dealer and thirt 
Dept. JN3, I el 
in 18 x ¢ 
ard t« el 


Nov ember, 


pleasing to 
the touch, durable and inexpensive. 


vy cents 

















CHILDRENS DRESSES 
Ready-to-bmbroider 


make ideal gifts 


a Pe oe 
detailed instruction chart 
m, and complete supply 
-, of floss in every package 
with fully 
made up 


garment. 








At your dealers’ 


G. REIS & BRO., Inc. 


Pas > 8° Broadway, New York City 








Romper No.2 
made of fire 


bleached mus 
| 


























anaien ) 
‘Patent’ Barley 


es br ight up on Robinsor 
“Pate ’ Barley do not suffer the 


artificial feedir 
proves v's milk 
le trom R 


rle t binson 
’ Barley to be one of the finest sub- 
stitutes for mother’s milk. 
For sale by druggists and grocers 
Write for booklet 
terest to Mothers 
thers. Address Dept 
&J. COLMAN (U. S.A.) L TD. 


90 West Broadway, 


——— 


——, 




















New York City 
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this superior curtain r od and thi 
k of up-to-date window treatments 
solve all your draping problems 














CURTAIN RODS 


are the perfect window draping fixtures 
The flat shape gives sagless strength; 
insures erect headings, and neat, artisti 
effects. The Velvetone Brass or Velve- 
tone White finish is guaranteed not to 

st or tarnish and stays like new for years 









By merely tilting, Kirsch Curtain Rods go 
yr off the brackets with greatest ease, 
t never come down accidentally 
There is a Kirsch Curtain Rod for every 
lraping need Comes single, double or 
triple—for the single window draping treat 
ent, or the most elaborate. Made exten 
yn style or cut to length to fit any window 
rs everywhere Look for tI 
Kirsct on the carton 
KIRSCH MFG. CO 116 Prospect Avenue 
. . + Sturgis Mich U.S.A 


irsch Mfg. ¢ Car 1 I 


better 


mark natin 





S \\ ( 


Te t k 
Write Today for FREE Book 


Annual and 


Ask for and See that You 


























Get - 
Curtain Rods 





Stop their pain 















‘ 


in one minute! 


healing, waterproof and cannot pro 


luce infection or any bad after-effects 
Three sizes for corns, callouses and 
bunions. Cost | uta trifle . Geta be x To 
your ’s or shoe dealer’s. 


ay at 


Df Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on ~ the pain is 


druggist s « 


gone 











. MEN’S LEATHER 
Z 4 HOUSE 


SLIPPERS 








Easiephit lit The t Easiephit 
bottom I he wil t i pl 





ABBOTT SHOE CO., North Reading, Mass. 


The Ftouse 
OF Brok 71 ‘Dri Q/NS 


right to « 
out to tear 

“Yes sa in! I 

ep oa | { 

Tom Ri 

seas fae that eort ' | 

what happened, R: 

Fannie walked to the 
ing down into Papa Pip’s garden while Reid 
( omplied 

Tom Ripon paced the room. “It’s crazy,”’ 
he jerked at them. “‘A twopenny-halfpenny 
girl like Gladys Kerr! Get yourself muddled 
up with the police for her! They’ll let her 
off. There isn’t a doubt. You don’t know 
what it is to get muddled up with the police; 
only once, and they’ve got you. They've a 
right to look at you, to speak to you years 
afterwards in a way—oh, I know. Don’t 


think I don’t know.” 


window —stood look 


“ANNIE came back to tl center ol 


room She put coal on the fire It dark 
ened and chilled the roon ‘Yo 
take it like that, Tom.’ 

“Take it? Good heaven, I don’t take 
at all. I'll tell ’em the whole story 

“Do you think the, vould believe 


Phey took me red-handec 
it that with the goods on me 


You acted on impulse. 


I iven t anyt 
What d’you mea! t al 
tosay? You know what it! ns to I 
She Il be ostracized She's sacr ng hers 
I 


f Kane; your pal 


Fannie said You don't knov at 1s 
thinking, Tom, or you couldn't stay in the 
thoughts of vou. Please g 


Same room as n 


away. I don’t want to see you any more 
my life Torkil, please see that he goes.” 
She went out of the room very quietly and 
left the two men together 
TT°OM RIPON iS gl I 1 ki 
care ne Sal I 
don’tunderstand. If you understood Is 
care. Reid, look here: I’ve \ st got in the 
queue with the rest of the ld. I dare not 
lose my place I want to identify myself 
vith all that is normal and « 
mooth and eas\ D’you kno vhat | 
heen all mv life \ sort of pavement 
tionist, hating to be looked at It’s beet 
torment. I can be like her peopl ( 
better than mo t peopl L’ve been a marke 
lan all 1 | l ir lar 
ld al é ) ! 
rrection a f I se t 
cter l } ( ( | mn N1p 
‘ the pe lj ¢ RB lahge ) 
think I war I t | 
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Says the Yellowstone ( het, 
“Ror pep and nerve— 
A Steero cube—hot water—serve!”’ 


Cuers and good cooks know that bouillon is at its 
best when it’s made from SU EERO bouillon cubes. Just 


drop a cube into a cup and add boiling water. ‘The 
tempting favor makes STEERO bouillon a treat at any 
time—at tea, at dinner, and for the bedtime snack. 


For a delightful tastiness in warmed-over dishes, in hash, 


















stew, soup or gravy—add a SE EERO bouillon cube. 
STEERO bou ar x four-page 
. Y 
" 
Reg JS. Pat. Off Patented Oct Bi. 19/1 
1s is 
j , 
> OS OA ~<- $$. EIA 
Why the Decorative Arts . 
League Paid $2500 jor this 
Lamp in order to sell 
Replicas of it for only $5.90 
Y RARIEI 
Ws 
ir 
ned, hartioniou lored tat For Oil, Gas i umake pt 
that best arti t . or Electricity But it brit 1 mal 
i ild j WW t t l { rt 
I assisfar \ \ he 
va sted Bnd a grea i 
l ( Ah award $1300 w : I I Bucs 
é ent art ind . } lik A uror - <4 MI 
\ \ i to act as } I ] I cl — ' nda ¢t 
50 Artist nt rh videnine pans 
( stats und pr ) ; i r 
es Sent You On Approval 
{ ' s 
$2500 For One Lamp 
Tl \ | 


| 
| 
ot : 
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Point of All { 
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The daily weigh to health 
and a beautiful figure 


DEAL weight determines the beauty of your 
figure, 






















the suppleness and grace of your form. 
! 


Know your exact weight every day ° It 1S a sure 


guide to the diet, to the rest and the exercise 
you need. 
Don’t gain when you wish to reduce—don’t 


reduce when you need to gain. Don’t depend on 
public scales and the 
of your clothes. 

Weigh 


own 


guess at varying weight 


| 
14 roht in 
il rt) In 


night on 


yourse conveniently I 


your 


the 


Health-o-Meter 


GUARANTEED 


Automatic Bathroom Scale 

Beautifully finished in white enamel, takes up 
little room (only 1014 x 814 inches). The Health- 
O-Meter is a welcome addition to finely ap- 
pointed bathrooms. Lasts a lifetime. 

In thousands of homes the Health-O-Meter 
has become a barometer of health and beauty, 
for every member of the family, from youngest 
to oldest. It is indispensable to every 
mother who guards her children against 
serious consequences of malnutrition. 

10-Day Free Trial Offer 

Write today for the name of the 
Health-O-Meter dealer in your city and 
illustrated folder. 


bathroom every morning or 


She 
doesn’t 
guess 
—she 
knows 



























































Continental Scale Works 
Dept. 12-K 2126 West 2ist Place, Chicago, Illinois 





















































“SCHOENHUT’ALL-WOOD DOLLS 


American invention and ingenuity 
Made entirely from wood—even the head. Perfectly jointed 
with steel springs. NO elastic cord used. 


































No. 16/317C/574 






Illustrating an All-Wood Doll, 
\ 


l inches high, with losing 
A 
t 


















and curl; ig nicely 


e, Pink 





Whi 


essed with 









7 
lress in the U.S. upon th 
$9.00 Can 
t 56.50 


furnish 










dress 


No. 14/107W/550 








lilustrating an All-Wood Doll, ' . 
14 inches high, stationary eyes - 
and bob cut wig; nicely dressed 
in white lawn 
Will be mailed 
dress in the U.S 
ceipt of $6.00 Can 
without dress at $3.50 














to any ad 














furnish 

















For other sizes and styles send for 


illustrated booklet. 


















No. No. 14 


107W 


550 











CHOENHUT ALL-WOOD 
DOLLS are made entirely of wood, 
firmly joined with patented swivel con- 





wigs or with hair carved and painted 
on the wooden head, and may be had 
with either conventional or natural 
child faces. Eyes movable or fixed. 
Made by the makers of the famous 
Humpty-Dumpty Circus Toys; Schoen- 
hut Toy Pianos, famous for 50 years; 
Schoenhut “‘ Alphie’’ Blocks and other 

















nections and steel spring hinges hav- 





ing a double spring tension. They do 











They are practically 
Children them 
dearly because they will stand or sit 





not come apart. 











unbreakable. love 

















in practically any position, a metal toys, and the new game of Schoenhut’s 
foot-stand being furnished with each Indoor Golf. Send for our illustrated 














doll 


colors that 


They are painted with enamel oil 
do not off. They 
come with either finest quality mohair 





doll booklet. If your dealer cannot sup 
ply you with Schoenhut’s Dolls, we shall 
be glad to do so direct from the factory. 
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The A. Schoenhut Co., 2290 
L Established 1872 





East Hagert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers 
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a wile 


I’m not the same 
Che money’s made me over. I’m 
I love I want 
| minister to the happiness I 
discovered. I thought Fannie would. 
She is I wanted her to help me 
maintain and evolve the personality I have 
become, the personality I was meant 

to be. If I marry her it allies 
me to the self I abhor. I’m 


I 


po 


a year and have won 
man l Was 


ree 
leek, smug, and the feeling 
who wil 


a lady 


Reid 

. Look he re! I beg 
of you, get her out of 
this. Lie, cajole, 
frighten. She doesn’t 
know what she’s in 
for; I do. If they get 
her if she goes to 
prison — good heaven, 
man, it isn’t incidental; 
it’s the dust on a fine thing, 
and it is never, never the same 
afterwards. It’s a fine noveletty 
thing doing; but that Kerr 
woman simply isn’t worth it; Philip and his 
future and his religion aren’t worth it.” 

“TI don’t that 
thing.”’ 

“T shall go and see Gladys Kerr tomorrow. 
You're crazy, all of you. The O’Rane atmos 
phere has got you, Reid. Shake free of it.” 

Gladys opened the door herself the next 
day, and went gray at the sight of Tom 
Ripon, so that it seemed as she leaned against 
the yellowy red distemper of the passage as 


she’s 


see this is achieving any 


if she must fall to ashes before his eyes 

‘I haven’t brought news,” he said. “Ar 
you al ner : 

Her whol agonized body and tace seemed 
to make a straightening gesture of relief 


‘Come in,” she said. “Philip is out.”’ 


[' STRUCK damp in the 
study. A minute fire burnt 


dining-room 


She put some 


gray, almost fluffy-looking bits of coke on and 

dimmed what flickering life there was 
‘You mustn’t let Fannie O’Rane do th 

thing, Mrs. Kerr,”’ he said. ‘“‘ You mustn't 


1 


She sat down and looked at the gray fire, 
and even her blue eves looked more faded 
than usual. ‘‘Can’t you see,’ she said quits 
simply and honestly, “‘ how h easier, how 

ich nicer it uuld be toown up? Then it 

vuld all be over and done wit! Now it will 


; ‘ 1] 
hy er. never ( ne l \ l 


You wouldn’t go to prison,” he 
They'd let ) ft Chey’d put it down to 
ion. They’ llcollar Fannie O’ Ran 
Do you think the magistrate won’t know the 
history of the O’Rane household when she 


yvourconditior! 


comes before him? It will count against her 
Everything will count against her. Nothing 
will be said; she'll be judged on the offense; 


but it'll be there behind the magistrate’s 
face.”’ 

“When is the trial?” 

“Tt is tomorrow 

She had the face of one who has tidir o 
er own execution Shall I have to g 
“No” 


“T haven’t told Philip.” 


| E HAD a moment of pity for her, percep- 
tion of the aspects of the thing as it ap 
lifek 


peared te 


without glory, 


» her—a rt, level martyrd 


ng raom 
abatement or relief. 


“TIT am going to be bright about it,”’ she 


} 
said. “If I could only take Fannie’s place and 
get it over,”’ she said. “ But it will never, 
never be over for me I couldn’t sleep last 
night I thought how terrible to be a mur 
| derer and never be found out.” 
“Look here,” he said sharply. “That isn’t 
| healthy, Mrs. Kerr.” 
|| ‘It will be over for Fannie,” she said 
| | a really over now If I told Philip the 
| truth it would never be over for him either 
ij 









work and 
least of it. 


It wouldn’t only be giving up his 
his mission; that would be the 
Who knows the truth?” 

* Reid, myself, Fannie and the butler fellow 
who let the detective in.” 

“And Miss Proctor, Papa Pip and little 
Mr. Cole?” she questione d. 

“Reid made me swear before I left I 
wouldn’t tell. No one is to know 
but just us four.” 

\nd my responsibility 


Her | unds 
little 


my child 
made queer 
stroking gestures on 
her frock. ‘I am go- 
ing to be a good 
woman,”’ said. 
“T won’t even have 
to kill all my little- 
my lov € of 
clothes, my vanity. This 
thing has killed them, so 
that it is like building up 
again out of a great emptiness.” 
She looked at him, a curious look 
that seemed to come out of something in 
driven and remote 
to be married?” 
“We are not.” 
“Ts it this?” 
“Yes, in a way.” 


she 


nesses, 


“When are you going 
she said quietly. 


7 “HE didn’t love you,” 
queer impersonality 
SOrry for you I< xpect she will marry Torkil 
“Why?” he flung at her 
‘Because she loves him. W 
re lly come?” 


“She wi nly 


He said quite sir 
want to lose Fannie 
to prison 


npli “Because I 

I don’t want her to go 
I thought I could talk you round 
I can talk most people round.” 

“You can’t talk me round.” 


‘No, I knew that the moment I cam 
He paused. ‘“‘Oddly enough,” he said, “1 
see your point of view. | 
annie O’ Rane.” 


‘But you have lost her 
You never quite lose a sentiment 


he said, ‘unless you’re a perfect fool 


They had decided to try Fannie at tl 
low il police court and the court sat only 
Wednesdays unless a case was detaing 1 
had to be dealt vith; ti Cast ophit 
vas so usual, so petty that ppenil 
Monday, thev merely held it ovet I the 
Wedne sda\ wie 


kil | | | -roct 
ind little Mr L ole il Fant own ret 
Che utter bewilderment on their whiten 
faces made him long to tell them the trutl 


“Tt’s not a joke, Torkil?” 
“Tt’s not a joke, Papa Pip, I assure you 
‘The thing is unthinkable!” 

“She’s shielding someone 


she was with.” 


“She was alone,” said Torkil Reid. 
“FTXHEN Fannie did it with a motive,” said 
little Miss Proctor finally. ‘‘She hasn't 
revealed the motive, that’s all. We must s] 
her we know we know’; her voice trail 
otf into tears 
“We must show her we know ser,” said 


Torkil. “That’s all that’s needed 
just the same.” 

He went to Fannie 
to tell them 


the if be 


to remain 


“T think you ought 
Their distress is piteous 
wilderment 


ind 


“We can’t let anyone else know,” she said 

On the morning of the trial they saw he 
off, a white-faced, perplexed little party of 
old people. Torkil would not have them come 
with her. She ran very swiftly down the steps 
and out into the square with her lips twisted, 
and she waved to them absurdly, crazily, like 
a child who is striving to hide its emotion 

“Poor Gladys this morning!” she 
below her breath 


said 
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-T HE fascinating col 
Manning “‘ Uni 
dainty enough te tt 


P i] 


bon trimmil ( )y perha 


© I 


enchanting blue with pert pompons gail 
toes. 

There are the cutest little bootees for children, with 
Mother Goose rhymes pictured upon them — soft and 
warm to protect little feet against cold floors and 
floor drafts. 


There are other models for boys and men, more 
staid but very smart. 





Some “‘Unicos”’ have soft soles. Some have regu 
lar leather soles. Any pair you choose would make a 
very much appreciated Christmas gift. Five typical 
models are illustrated below. 

Manning “Unico” Slippers are sold at shoe stores 
and department stores. Insiston Manning“ Unicos” 
to get “Unico” quality. Write for attractive book 
let and name of nearest dealer. 

OUTING SHOE COMPANY 
OF 17 9 ] — ar 


] F ter. Va 


Manning 
NIC: 


(pronounced U-NEE-KO/ 


FELT SLIPPERS 
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Face Powper 





Continued fr 
De . . | y ! 
Protect yout complexion . 

Torkil wondered ll 
in this affair 


she saw 





a 
Use only a safe powder. herself at all 








Lablac he 15 sate used “Tom Ripon sent me some roses,” she 
; - sald 
and praised for over 60 He stared at her in amazement. 
, 1 : , “You mustn’t, you can’t judge, Torkil 
ars ‘S ; wee ; icon : 
yeal » . oftly clinging You don’t know The hand of the world is 


invisible. Itis delightfully 


against him. He had to behave that 
“What way?” 
“With me,” she said. 
letter this 
Refuse Substitutes As it 


- ay ” 





delicate and dainty. “He wrote 


. me a 
morning. Such a letter 


Torkil! 


+} rid 
N 






re the ¢ 





1 only he knew it om ha 
ave like that It was almost 
an involuntary action. It was 
really a case of self-defense.” 

The court was small, 
dark, almost deserted. An 
old woman in a tartan 
| shawl sat in the seats re- 
served for the public , fur- 
tively tying up red roses. 
Torkil wondered whether 
she was there as witness 
or spectator. 

She did not seem to be 
listening or watching. Be- 
side her sat a small wan 





50 cts. 
nd 10 ets. for 






Something New in | 


Lablache Rouge with a Puff 
Giving a natural color to the cheeks. $1.00 a 
box of druggists or by mail 


BEN. LEVY COMPANY 


French Perfumers, Dept. 132 


125 Kingston St., 
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Boston, Mass. 













The House of Broken Dreams 
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“They rang through Ripon,” 
said. ‘‘We knew almost at once. 
to tell Mrs. Kerr.”’ 


“She was so quiet about it all,” 


Papa Pip 
He’s gone 


said 


Torkil. ‘“When she comes out she’s going 
away for a little while. She’s going to join 
Kane for a few months, before Kane goes 
East. I think it will be wise.” 


He paused. There was some emotion in 
the room he could not fathom. He could 


feel it as a blind man might feel the pres 
ence of something unseen infinitely dis 
quieting, undefined. “I suppose you 
know that when Ripon knew 

about this case he refused to 


marry Fannie,” Torkil said. 

“He is what life made 
him,” said little Mr. Cole 
unexpectedly. 

“T am surprised at his 
coming here.” 

‘‘Do you suppose he 
didn’t want to know too?” 
put in Miss Proctor. 

“Look here,’ he began. 
He stopped. He could not 
quite tell why. 

“Tf it hadn’t been a mag- 





creature with its hands 
folded and the look of 
curious blankness worn by the child who is 
unconsciously trying to be good. 
















MAN was before the magistrate, a little 
pale man witha waistcoat, a tie anda nose 
that all rode up. Torkil saw the detective 
who had arrested Fannie at the back of the 
court room 
Che whole place was like a city office 


He was talking to a sergeant 
Torkil 
could even hear a typewriter clicking away 
somewhere. He heard Fannie’s name called. 
The name went winging through him and 
| touched his heart in an odd way, like a chord 
of music 

He thought the detective’s evidence would 
be sufficient, but the firm of drapers from 


which the crépe de chine 



















was stolen had sent 














a solicitor with glossy hair and glossy clothes 
and a glossy manner to match. ‘The girl 
comes from a family notorious for their 
sympathy with ‘: 
“That is irrelevant to the case,” said the 
magistrate curtly 
| The glossy lawyer sat down 
| Phe detective rose; he held the crépe de 
chine in his hand as though he were about to 
| put it up for auction. He began to speak in 
; exactly the voice he had used in the O’Rane 
— _ rawing-room, a he sought to impress | 
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YO Individ your t | rlo 


PRISCILLA PERSONAI ty | cold t 
PRINTED STATIONERY S nose; it 


200 Single Sheets, 6x7 in. head was bedewed wi 





gly down the side of | 
ol perspiration; his tore 
th it 
Fannie had got seven days in 
sion 














the second 





100 Envelopes to match 
With rinting on the f 






| avi 
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aod a r ¢ order w ; : 
lame and address wr r pr EX WANTED to run back to the house of 
= — if t of De : | dreams, to set the streets and the people 

1 W ail you a is 4 . ° 
package of Priscilla Personal Stationery. hand- | racing by him like a screen film, to obtain a 
p rich Blu W B Pa sense of speed. He found he could only walk 
| a weeps we quietly and steadily, carrying his memory of 
HERMAN GOLDBERGER her unsmiling tranquillity preciously up 

110-D High Street Boston, Mass i . - 

| right, as if it were an egg. He wanted to 
iH transmit his impression of it, as a comfort to 
i the people who waited. As he turned into 








the square he saw Tom Ripon emerge from 
the house and run swiftly in the opposite di 


rection to himself. He was amazed 





It means a lot to you 


this Cord Slide 
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© The butler opened the door as Torkil’s 
Wilson Garter hand touched ~ bell The butler said 
PI came ++ sdiplaed Oh, sir! Oh, sir!’”’ And then Can’t you 
i wear the Wilson | —_ keep it out of the papers?” 
eet | “You know?” Torkil said 
D, vas ight never ‘Mr. Ripon came here almost as soon as 
°3 in you left with Miss Fannie He had them 
ler style f telephone him the result through from the 
5 police station. He was walking up and down, 
ip and down like a mad thing, talking.” 
Torkil went upstairs into the drawing 
room where they waited ‘She was tremen 
: dously brave,” he said I wish you could 
A. M. Wilson Co. ee a ee 








og. 101 MainSt.,Cherokee,lowa |_ 





istrate who knew, she’d 
have got off,’ said Papa Pip. 

“Then it was Ripon’s fault she was con 
victed,”’ Torkil put in sharply. “He was the 
cause of the O’Ranes first coming in touch 
with the police. He’s caused nothing but 
trouble and wrong to the family from the 
first. Look here, I’m going to give orders for 
him not to be admitted.”’ 

“Oh,” expostulated Mr. Cole sharply, 
“you mustn’t do that. You mustn’t do that 
on any account!’’ His whole manner be- 
trayed intense anxiety and apprehension. 

: ANNIE wouldn’t like it.”” Miss Proctor 
swept into the conversation. “Fannie 

would be furious. I assure you, Torkil, it 

would be an absolutely false move.” 

“Tt would very, very foolish, 
dangerous to do that,” said Papa Pip. 

They were all watching him. 

“But she said she didn’t want to see him 
again. I assure you I was here.” 

“But something has happened since,” in 
terrupted Miss Proctor eagerly 
wonderful and beautiful.” 

“In connection with Tom Ripon?” 

They all nodded their old heads solemnly 
hey were consumed 
citement. 

‘Am I not to know what thi 1S 

hing 1s You didn’t know anything abo 


be very 


“something 


with eagerness and ex 


‘When Fannie vit! ff Lil 
) és aid Papa Pip his face radiant Chat 
Tom Ripon’s condition 
I don’t 
I thought 
him 


understand,” Torkil Reid said 
you all loathed and mistrusted 
What has happened in so short a time 
to obviously change your point of view?” 

‘*A man may show you by his actions sud- 
denly that your previous conception of him 
was wrong,” said Mr. Cole. 

“T await such a revelation with interest,” 
said Torkil Reid curtly. 

The leaves were off the trees, and a frost 
spangled everything coldly on the morning 
Fannie left Holloway 


Gaol No one met 
her, at her own request. No one glanced at 
her. She was very composed, pale, smiling 


\n empty taxi stopped at the corner of Hill 
marten Road, and she engaged it. It was all 
extraordinarily undramatic 


N'A LETTER she had received from Torkil 

he had told her that he had procured her 
ticket for Venice and booked her passage, and 
that Miss Proctor had her boxes packed, ad 
dressed and corded in the hall. Mrs. Fel 
lowes and the professor would be enchanted 
to have her 

It was pleasant to be organized, to let 
one’s mind lie fallow. Tonight she would be 
on the sea, and then the train, and then with 
Kane in the Venice she remembered so 


Continued on Page 229) 
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The Lamp 
with the 
CLAMP 


Pat uv SA.CANADA 
ANO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CLAMPS—STANDS—HANGS 


Light! Better light—clear, direct, glareless! 
Get it tonight with Adjusto-Lite. Projects 
the light exactly where you want it—makes 
dark corners usable. And no eyestrain. 

A quality product throughout. 
felt-lined—can't scratch 5 yr. 
Complete with 8 ft. cord, $5. 


Clamp is 
guarantee. 


Make sure you get the genuine Adjusto-Lite. 
The name is on the carton and on the clamp. 
Sold by live dealers everywhere. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 S. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prices in U.S.A 








and Canada, brass $5, bronze, nickel or whit 
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FLAVORING EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS-WHEN USED” 


i Stronger 
lasts longer~ 
Smooth 
pure: delicious 
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The ORIGINAL Safe 
Malted Milk . 
| my =6Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
. h for All Ages 
<2” Avoid Imitations—Substitutes 


MRS. E.S. CHILCOTT MADE $50.51 
IN A SINGLE WEEK 








You can do as well taking orders for our exclusive 
Dress materials, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, et« Expe 
rience desirable but not necessary. Write to-day for 


free booklet 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Inc., Dept. 97, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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THE PREFERRED POLISH 


In beautiful homes, old and new, 
Furniture, Woodwork, Linoleums, 
and Floors are quickly given arich, 
deep, refin ed luster “the en- 
during polish with the velvet 
glow.” Y our dealer should have 
Butcher's ; if not, send 25 cents 
for a generous sample can. 


Look for the 
Orange Can 
with the Ster 


quest, we will 

gledly send you 
this superbly 
illustrated book on 
modern hermonious 


Home Decoration. 
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Here is Bran 


As everybody likes it 


“ +} 
ine i 
( laxative. Bot! 
nbined in a prem 


r morning 
dainty 


Your folks will welcome 
I'ry it tomorrow. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 














NAME PENCIL SETS FOR CHILDREN 
The DE LUXE SET (‘shown below) consists of 
genuine leather case with coin pocket filled with 
pencils and penholder in assorted colors, point 
protector, ruler and pencil sharpener 
engraved as shownin 18 kt. gold PRICE $1.00 
JUNIOR SET—3 pencils, name engraved, in 
leather case. PRICE 50«c 

Send Check, Money Order or 

U. S. Postage 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 


430 K Broadway 


Any name 








The House 
of “Broken ‘Dreams 
Continued from Page 


, vidiy in her 
and then perhaps her 
function again and ca 
hitting state « 
not without 1 

When the 

omething in a 
leased or a pendulum 
ove pt es and affecti 
an L dre vyned the 


\} 


hand gripped “Aw! 
choked. “Miss Fannie! 

“Now,” she warned cheerfully, ‘“‘no he 
roics.”’ 

‘They’re in the drawing-room,” he said. 
“And Mr. Ripon.” 

She frowned at that and at him 

“They’re as thick as thieves. 
here every day.” 

She stood with her foot on the bottom 
step, her dark eyebrows contracted a little, 
her lips pressed tight together. “And Mr. 
Reid?” 


“Why?” 
He's bec n 


‘The place is full of flowers he se nt; they 
came last night; but he hasn’t been 
They don’t want him—Miss 
that lot. I know that.” 


W! THOUT any further words she went 
upstairs. She opened the door of the 


drawing-room very quietly and went in The 
room seemed to lift 


near 
Proctor and 


itself to her mind in wel 
come much more than its occupants. T 
sat quite still, blind and oblivious, but t 
lapple of firelight and pal 


familiar object 


e’ 


iInienadal nanads 

Her clear q 
dears! 

Yet when they gathered round |} 
her with their hands and their 
much of her, she w: aware 

that clear, w | 

om had he ld The re 

She nodded coolly 
stood very erect, very 
able. She kept him ou 
velcoming conscious) 


Mis Ss b Frocks r and 


r perm ne 
At that mome 
I'll answer he said 
It'll be Torkil,’’ Miss Proctor said. Her 
e sounded flat and disappointe 1 
Fannie ran downstairs. The little punchi 
ne llo butle rgave her the receiver “Mr Re id, 
Miss Fannie,” he said. 
HE heard Torkil’s voice with its old com 
~ ‘mony uce kindness, its evenness. “Is that 
Fannie How are 
“Pm verv well | 
May I « 
Ct course 
“May I come round now 
““Of course.” 
Her mind seemed to empty itse¢ lf 
igain quite differently 
They were talking eagerly 
n, but the voices 
was immediately hidden 
“Something wonderful has happened 
Miss Proctor said nervously ‘We—Mr 
Ripon thinks it better to tell I 
Torkil comes.” 


ceased al 


you 

She knew then quite definitely at 
hold on them had loosened. They were not 
even really very interested. She 


Tom Ripon 


lox ke d at 
His eyes met hers appealing! 


Continued on Page 2} 
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Save Half the Usual Price | 


Make at Home 


' Beautiful Lamps and Shades 
» Delightful Work - Easy - Profitable 


Parchment shades, lamps, and shields in artistic de- | 








































Think how much a be ] : ~ 
' would add to that dar signs are very muchin vogue. Save one-half the usual 
mer) Seen. Meters 37a , stti ech: so fic ci . rer rtar er » 
iam ME Nigga stot price by getting our shades flat, designed ready for colo 
here and a de ‘ligh tf il cheer ing. 
thing else can give 


Full directions for making; sosimpleanyonecando | 
it. Hundredsof interesting designs from whichtochoose. 


If you are interested in studying color harmony, un 
usual methods of treatment, effective combination 
send 15c for 32-page book which gives detailed instruc 
tions for making parchment shades, and painting them 
in oils or water colors. So complete and simple no 
teacher is required. Fifteen beauti- 
fully colored illustrations of finished 
shades suggest pleasing methods of 
handling. 


China Painters ! 


Everything in white china! We 
effect a great saving for you because 
we are America’s largest white china 
importers selling direct to users. Wide 
selection of artistic vase forms for 
hand-decorated lamps. 


Send for this Free Catalog 


Over 2,000 illustrations make selection easy 


This free catalog—No. 54-L—shows the 
largest assortment of lamps, shades, shields, 
white china, and suppliesin the U.S. Forty- 
three years we have been serving our friends 
—it will bea pleasure to usto serve you. Send 
for the catalog now while you're thinking of it. 


Thayer & Chandler 





You can greatly enhance the at- 
tractiveness of your living room 
at small cost with these artistic 
lamps and shades. Many im- 
ported designs shown in catalog. 














One of the very pop- 

One of the hundreds of beau C To N ular vase forms in the 
tiful lamp and shade design 91 3 W. Van Buren St. new colorings. See cat 
pictured in catalog, with sug alog for wide variety 


CHICAGO 














gestions for color combinations of shapes and shad« 


























$50.00 Extra 
For Christmas? 


MONG the things which Miss 
Ruth W. Taylor of West Vir 

ginia wants for. Christmas each 
herself 
Being self 


discovered 








vear 18S more money ror 
and for 
reliant, she 
that she could easily earn it for 
herself. Ina single have 
paid her more than $75.00 just for 
sending us new and renewal sub 
scriptions for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Pater Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 
want more workers to represent 


Tk 
\ our publications, loc: illv, just as 
Miss Taylor is doing. The work ts easy, 
pleasant and dignified. You do not need 
vious experience to succeed, ar 


We will pay you lib- 


tasteful gifts. 


le mg ago 


month we 














your own 
erally for results whether you have one or 
ten hours to spare—but if you 
$50.00 this month do not delay. 


want 


pee ene nnnn-------Mail This Coupon Today----------------- 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
470 Independence Square, Philadelphia, 





Pennsylvania 







Gentlemen: I am interested in for more money. Please tell me about 


it, but without obligating me in any way. 


your cash plan 






\ ame 
Addr. 


City Slate 








































The House 
of Broken ‘Dreams 
(Continued from Page 229) 


Their brightness was less apparent, they 
were sad with an animal sadness like an 
ignored dog, that moved her in spite of her 
self. They seemed to say: “Watch this 
trick. I am doing it for you.” 

“Why must we wait for Torkil?” 

rhe bell went. They heard Torkil running 
up the stairs. He burst in upon their silence 
“Why, Fannie!” he said. He looked ex 
traordinarily excited, happy, virile, like a 
mooth, olive-skinned Italian, 


she said 


and his brown 
Vn tace “Vou lool 
well,”’ he said ‘Why splendid! 

He took her two hands and held them out 
and stared at her with his glowing, apprais 
ing eyes. He was aware of no one else, 
whereas no one, until he came, had been 
really aware of her. 

“We are very glad to have her back,” 
Miss Proctor said. 

He woke up then. He admitted them 
rather self-consciously to his notice. Then he 
saw Tom Ripon. His whole tace and pose 
went quite blank. It was like blinds drawn. 
“Hullo, everyone,” he said; even his voice 
sounded different. 


} 1 ’ ’ 1 
eyt laughed in his bro 


iwfully 


ANNIE said: “Something exciting has 

happened while I have been away, Torkil 
They were waiting to tell us.” 

“Nothing has happened yet, dear,” said 
little Mr. Cole. “It has only been arranged. 
I—my book of poems is going to be brought 
out at last. I never hoped; I never dared 
hope. Mr. Ripon has arranged with a pub- 
lisher. He is going to spend hundreds on 
advertising. My dream is coming true. 
Think of it, my dream is coming true.” 

‘And I am to have my audition at the 
(Queen’s Hall,’ quavered Miss Proctor. ‘It 
was all arranged while you were away. Tom 
wanted it to be a surprise for you. Oh, 
Fannie, think of it!” 

‘And I am to have a little florist’s busi 
ness,’ chimed in Papa Pip. “I’ve 
known I could oe 

Fannie looked ; 


always 
a big success of one.” 
Tom Ripon He was 
standing there staring at her with his hungry, 
unhappy eyes “Oh, Tom, it is splendid of 
you. Splendid! All these years they've been 
dreaming. Why, it’s like a fairy tale come 
ae 

“You were at the back of it,’”’ Tom Ripon 
said. “All the time you were at the back of 
it.”’ His eyes had regained their old, queer, 
hard brilliance, but underneath lay nervous 
ness and fear. 

“Good heavens, Ripon,” excla 
starkly, “you can’t do this thir 


Miss Proctor cried out in a sharp ugl 


imed Torkil 


known him. “ You mustn’t permit this thing 
Use your common sense”; his voice was 
harp, admonishing and yet appealing. It 
was as if he pleaded with her to grow up and 
understand, because much, much more de 
pended on her understanding than had ever 
done before. 

‘But it’s beautiful,” she said. 

“Can’t you see?” 


HEY were all staring at him with pale 

faces and hostile eyes, and all their 
thoughts of him were gnarled and twisted 
with hatred It showed in their old faces 
and wrote on them an ugly sadness that she 
could not bear to look upon 

“‘T don’t see what it has to do with you,” 
Tom Ripon said. “It is my money that is 
assuring their success.” 

“Common humanity ” began Torkil 
hotly. He looked right into Fannie’s eyes 

| he old people moved nearer to he r | he V 
eemed to be crowding Torkil out of the 
room and out of her thoughts. 

“But all their lives they’ve been waiting 
just for this,” she exclaimed with anger, 
only with a vivid hurt surprise that he could 
not see how unbelievably beautiful it all was 

‘Ripon’s taking advantage of them,” 
lorkil said hotly, and once more his ridicu 
lous commonplace honesty betrayed him; 


Continued on Page 231 








You Can Cook 
Regular Meals On 
| This Stove 
ONLY 25c 


Just the thing for making hot light 
meals at home, in the office or factory. 
Make coffee, boil or fry eggs, warm 





soup. Gives heat instantly. A home 
necessity for sick rooms and all emer- 
gencies. Thousands of uses. Stove 
folds flat, weighs 8 ounces. 

SEND THIS AD and 25c to the Sterno 
Corp., 9 East 37th St., ; wa. Se 
Dept. 50, and we will send you stove 
post-paid. 

gamma or money back guaran- 


~ STERNO 
Canned Heat 


Be prepared for Fall and Winter emergencies. 
Send for one of these stoves while the offer Jasts. 


Hotels Ne ed Tiained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained 
women; all departments, hotels, 

) clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living, quick advance- 
ment. Our methods endorsed by 
leading hotels everywhere. Write for 
FREE BOOK “Your By Oppor- 
tunity.” LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING 











SCHOOLS, Room 513, Washington,D.C. 


CASH’S 3 doz. #12 6 doz. #2. 


WOVENNAMES 9 doz. *2°° 12 doz.*3. 








Make A Dainty Christmas Gift 


Write for Styles 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 


27th St. 








So. Norwalk, Conn. 











Teach Your Child 
at Home by 
Our Novel Plan 


nd give him a better ed 
‘ than } n ¢ 
‘ We 
Calvert School, 21 Chase St 
Baltimore, Md. 

















} J SAVO MANUFACTURING CO 
Dept. D11, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Dl 


AGENTS WANTED "),° 
Make Your Christmas Money 


Sell exclusive line engraved Xmas Cards. Very best 
design, quality and price. Big commission. No money 
needed. Write for free samples and particulars at once. 
No answers considered later than November 20th. 
KNIGHT & CO., Box 280, Riverton, N. J. 


RANSFORMATIONS 


| & WIGS 5 Switches. ures GUA Curls and a 




















} Frances Rober ts ‘Co. 
| 100 Fifth Ave..Dept 115, New York. 


tearre sete WORK—GOOD PAY 
at of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS 
DRY GOODS. HOSIERY, et » make g in 
plies vagy ot k n r spa Beat 
t an ‘ nished Write ¢ 
FITZCHARLES ‘DRY ‘GOODS COMPANY, 


























645 Fitzcharles Bidg. TRENTON, N.J 
YARN DIRECT TO YOU 
Send for FREE Samples of beautiful colors and 


| directions for attractive garments and novelties. 
HOME WOOLEN MILLS 
800 Main Street Eaton Rapids, Michigan 








4 practical forty-lesson course in the writing and 
marketing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Ese in, -te ps * The hada ~A s Monthly. 

50 pa ca fy ease address: 
THE HOME ‘CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 6 











SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Corns 


Lift Right Of 








Drop a little “Freezone”’ on a touchy corn or 
llus for a few niguts. Instantly it stops 
ing, then shortly you lift it right off. 


Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
tween and the “hard-skin”’ cal- 
n bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 


Freezone” drug store, anywhere. 


1 
the toes, 
es oO 


me at any 


»., Cincinnati, O 
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GENUINE RIHERNSEAL 


TRADE MARK REO 192! 


“STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 


ye genuine Seal— 
























There is only 


ALASKA SEAL 


Others are only imitations. NOR 
THERN SEAL is the best imitation 
of the genuine article. NORTHERN 
SEAL is only the finest selected New 
Zealand LEPUS CUNICULUS 

For information, write for booklet 
to NORTHERN SEAL Pierin: Park 
Springfield Gardens, L. L, New York 








r zz On rl rn gy Ly << Re West add 10 
RITEMOR STATIONERY CO. 


242 Century Building 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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TELL TOMORROW’S 


SIS White's Weather Prophet 






yrecasts the weather 
» Sto 24hoursin advance. 


Not toy Se 6 Soe 
ructed instrun r 








Handsor iablean 


An Ideal Present 





Agents Wanted . 8. or anada 
SPECIAL OFFER Han 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. 68, 419 E. 


1 away free t. 


Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Weather 











football goods, 
a hun- 


BOYS right now need 
Radio equipment, 


skates 


472 Independence Square 








and dred other Fall Prizes—but 

b lk! you can't blame them; it’s 

DADS :: n on their bank ac 
and 1t's wi i Sadie Centar, toe) exe tats 

F uh when they learn that a e boy can ea 

ar p nd we pay the bi Mone 
ns N The Ladies’ Home Journal 
rt \ M put aside your prizes, and help you 
earn the t ' you ll write y ir name ar address in 

and mail this a 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Sales Division 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








The Flouse 
of Broken ‘Dreanis 


m Page 23 


(Continued fre 


he saw the surge of it carry her right away 
from him on a wave of the old undisguised 
antagonism; the common footing there had 


been iment 


slipped away; 
chasm bet 


the old te mper 


veen the idealist and the real 





yawned tremendously between them. He 
made on I t her s t 
“Fannie, I can’t exp t 
here.” 

“How do you know we won’t succeed? 
Miss Proctor flung at him. ‘Is that 

re afraid of? It isn’t r money tl] 
Oh, | 

“There’s nothing t fe uid Fanti 
coldly, quietly. “‘ Everything I see beauti 
ful, you see ridiculous or fantastic; and this 
is just one thing more we see totally differ 
ently. I believe they will succeed. Why 


shouldn’t they?” 

“You leave me nothing else to say.” 

He was very quiet; he turned to Ripon 
“T’ll go to your rooms and wait for you,”’ he 
said. 

Miss Proctor flung round on Ripon. 
“You won't let anything he says make you 
go back on us?” 

“ Anything he says wi 
in my original intentions,” 
sured them. 


ll only strengthen me 
Tom Ripon as 


In his rooms, Tom Ripon came to the 
point at once. He said very simply and 
crisply: “You cooked your goose with the 
lot of them.” 

ORKIL would have given much to hit 
him across his smiling face. ‘What is 
your game?”’ he countered quietly 

‘Fannie,’ Ri pon sat down and lit a cigar 

Fannie, if ye want to kr D’you t] 

I care a curse poe the re ther 

“Vou beast 

“T know what you want to do, my r 
strained and logical nd; y int t 
make a holy mess of me and the room and 
everything. Look at things with your pas 
sion for common sense. Whatever y ( 

‘ 1 t stop me ¢g those idiots the send 

they’ve been aiting tor ull their liv | 
vou ca t stop Fa seeing me as a her 
and loving me for it. The more you object 
the more heroic I'll look. It’s rather a neat 
situation. I had to do something pretty 
spectacular to wipe out the rather unfortu 
ate impression I made over the prison 
affair. I don’t care a hang about Papa Pip, 
the poet or the 1 le bu h of them, but 

ey ere the only m«e | id 

Fannie, and I'll p mone t I 
ers é il | 
é \ I 
\ I 
ible I'll te I 
m OO’ Rane 
| l { it it A 
the O’Rane | I 
I cards re | ] 
hether they re dirty Car r not | 


em to win my game 


and blind. I ca 


made her soft il 
through that. It’s the only way I can 
her. I’ve heard you say she’s living in a fairy 
tale It’s the truth You tried to drag het 
out. The thing to do is to get in too. I’m in 


Ever since I’ve broached this thing to the 
old people I’ve been the family pet.” 
He paused and grinned 
Torkil slammed the door as he went out 
He dared not trust himself another m 
1 the room 
The next morning I 
Venice and Kane without his having 


the December Home F 


annie left 
: 
seen her 


urna 


* ntinued in 





WING to an unfortunat« 


error on the part of the sender 
of the poem, * Essential pub 
lished in the Home JOURNAL for 
September last, its authorshi 
was not properly credited. 171 


poem was written by Laura L« 


Randall 








ment 


London for 














Schoenhut’s Indoor Golf 


Played with the same skill as 
golf on the links 


( bugs and golf dubs by the thousand 
are playing Schoenhut’s Indoor Golf. They 
all the thrill of good shots, and all the 
exasperation of bunkers and lakes and rough. 


get 


You could not find a better game anywhere 
(an ideal Christmas gift). Schoenhut’s Indoor 
Golf means evening after evening of real pleas- 
club, for a few people 


ure at home or at the 
for a whole party. 


By skillfully operat- 
ing the small control 
lever, a perfect stroke 
can be made, and the 
ball flies away to 
nestle upon the green 
—or to lose itself in 
one of the miniature 
hazards. Each set 
has four miniature 
clubs—for driving, 
putting, approaching, 
or getting out of the 
rough. 


or 


Schoenhut’s Indoor Golf is in 
almost every sporting goods 
and department store. Prices 
are $10 to $15 a set, depending 
on the number of parts. If the 
dealer in your town cannot 
supply you, send your order 
and remittance direct to us, 
and we will make immediate 
shipment. Send for illustrated 
booklet. 


The A. Schoenhut Company 
2286 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


East Hagert Street 


Manufacturers and Patentees 
































Gay Little Umbrella 
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FRUIT OF 
THE LOOM 





the will 
.* , 
is adorable under 


imson or blue canopy with the 


ghtly in chubb 


Katz & Co. 
Md. 


Polan, 
Baltimore, 


s 


a eS 


The Spoilers 
Rex Beach 


A dynamic tale of 
gigantic adventure 
in the gold fields of 
Alaska. With life 
and fortune at 
stake, a brawny 
man and a sturdy 
girlcombatarelent 
less mining camp 
avarice and cur 
ning with honesty 
anda strength akir 


to the primitive. 


To Have and 
To Hold 


Mary Johnston 


\ graphic, thrilling 
picture of Virginia 
in Colonial days. 
Projected into this 
enthrallingstory,to 
temper the breath 
less progress of the 
plot, is the coming 
of a ship-load of 
comely maidens, 
and Lady Jocelyn 
Leigh. 


The Prisoner 
of Zenda 
Anthony Hope 


A series of tremen- 
douscomplications, 
and a maze of rous 

ing adventure. This 
is the first and per 

haps the most mas- 
terly of the roman- 
tic stories of in 

trigue, built around 
the royalty of 
Europe before the 


war 


ToTheLastMan Way 


Zane Grey 


In the fastnesses of 
the Arizona plains 
and mountains, 1n 
trepid cattlemen 
and fearless sheep 
men wage their no 
quarter struggle 
literally to the last 
man for mastery 
of the grazing lands 

and through it all 
runs an idyllic 


story 


\< 


Penrod and Sam 
Booth Tarkington 
Nowhere 


favorite P i 

ter offered 

) entrancing 
story than in the 
escapades of these 
two real boys. A 
delight from start 
to. finish—written 
by one who knows, 
understands and 
will reveal for you 
the heart of a boy. 


Was In Flower 
Charles Major 


King’s 

author 
has written a story 
of thedaysofHenry 
VIII which stands 
supreme ts 


f 
0 


| 
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re Ladies HOME JOURNAL 


“Mo big photoplays are made from books.’’ Without 


the plot, the action and the characters that a good 
book lends, a majority of your “‘movie evenings’? would 
not be so enjoyable as they now are. But a movie is a pass- 
ing pleasure, while a good book is an ever-present delight. 
When a single book provides both a splendid story and a 
dramatic picture, it is of even greater value. So we have 
selected for you, from among all the best loved books which 
have been filmed in recent months, the six successes shown on 
this page, any one or all of which may be yours w7¢hout cost! 


Choose Any One or All 


If you want a gripping story to enjoy for yourself, to add to your 
library, or to give—perhaps for Christmas—to a friend, you need not 
hesitate in selecting any one or all of these six best selling titles. If 
you have read any one of these books, you may be sure that the 
others will delight you no less. They are big books, great books, clean, 
wholesome books—every single one of them. Make your choice today. 


How To Claim Your Copies Without Expense 


UST tell a few of your friends and neigh the books described. For any two of the six 
J bors why you read The Ladies’ Home books, send just ‘wo new subscriptions; for 
Journal and why they, too, should be enjoy- any three, ‘Aree new subscriptions; or send 
ing it every month. When you only f 


xplain that 12 inspiring and six of the books. 
hel . MOST BIG 


helpful issues may now be ob Before you mail yout order be 

tained at the new low price of PHOTO PLAYS sure that you have included in 

only $1.00, you should quickly ARE MADE one envelope (1) The names and 
4 


find a number who will be glad 


to have you t< rwarad thet orders FROM BOOKS aes ; - we por | . — 


ive subscriptions for Aut 


arly ubscription from 
utsid our tamily who does not 4 xact amount 
live at your home. For United States and 3) the address, other than that of one of you 
Canadian subs«¢ ription addresses collect $1.00 which you wish us to mail t 


for each; Foreign, $2.50.) Send us the order books. We will forward them at once, prepay 
and the money with a request for any one of 


g all carriage charges <« xcept fore ign Imposts. 
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456 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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cA Boy’s Thanksgiving 
By One) 


HANKSGIVING comes o1 
lhursday by the President's 
decree 

Friday, good old Fr 

Thanksgiving Day 

re’s lots to eat on 

and piles of stuf 

jut Mother always 


7 ' 
Cl 


any more 


But Friday, one day after, she doesn’t feel 
that way. 

I’ve heard it all so often, I know she’s going 
to say: 

‘Whoever would have guessed it, to see those 
people eat, 

That on this turkey’s carcass there’d be 
left a shred of meat? 

I thought before they finished we should 
have to cook its mate, 

But there's quite a lot left over. Come, 
Willie, pass your plate.”’ 

rhanksgiving may be Thursday by the 
President’s decree 

But Friday—oh, boy, Friday! 
giving Day for m« 


is Thanks- 


And it isn’t only turkey, for there’s nuts 
and fruit and pie, 
(nd no one counting noses with a watchful 
worried eye 
rhere’s joy in every closet, a surprise on 
every shelf, 
(nd only gentle gs if I go and help 
candy in a box upstairs, and in the 
shed a jug 
With just enough of cider left to make it 
ker chug! 
lhanl 
Friday 
hat’s best 


ARTHUR H. Fo_wel 
Vas a WVriter”’ 


+ 
t 


porated h hs never ) 
Drewell. There was only one more place to 
look. I went back to the newspaper files and 
read the passenger list of those who accom 
panied Mr. Ford in the Peace Ship. Sh 
wasn't there. So I had to give it up. 

I wouldn’t mention this experience, except 
that it recurs very often, and always with 
the same result. Every month or so the 
newspapers announce a bit of vital or mor 
tuary information about some man or woman 
described as a “‘ well-known author” or “that 


gifted authoress”’ or Pittsburgh’s beloved 
poetess” and I’m blessed if I ever heard 
of stich a person; nor can I find anyone else 
who ever heard of them 

The word “writer” is a very loose descrip- 
tion. I suppose in one way or another we all 
are writers. Not negligible are those who 
m¢ rely sign checks—and dictate the rest of 
their thoughts. The gentlemen who write 
the captions for the screen dramas 

“He played on the Stradivarius, and love 
entered her heart’’; or ‘A tired and footsore 
stranger, silhouetted against the western 
sky, neared the little village of Plumper’s 
Run.” I dare say those chaps are writers 
The man who wrote a pamphlet for the De 
partment of Agriculture on the “eradication 


= 


Intimating 
ne veed 
suspecting st 
a writer 
Is he a well-known 
Well that depends 


iestionabl 


} 
om 


Among tl 

ears ago by King (st 

onors, was one to a gentleman who was set 
down as “‘a literary man.”’ All the reporters 
in Fleet Street galloped around vainly for 
nearly a week, trying to find someone who 
knew what this new knight had written 
which made him a literary man. It was dis 
covered at last that he had written a mono 
graph, or political pamphlet, declaring that 
“now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of their party.’”’ He has not written 
anything since. But if he could leave the 
world tomorrow, you may be quite sure that 
he would be described as “that widely 
known author.” 

\s I said, Iam not pe evish or je alous sut 
I think it would be well to mention someone 
in the newspapers now and then as “that 
well-known and beloved reader’’; or to say 
something like this: 

“Although the late Hiram D. Flange had 
never written anything, he was admired 
and respected by all.” 


FREEMAN TILDEN 


Not Born to Blush Unseen 


\ OTHER pr id. This 
a ldie, Mrs. Higgins 


fellow? 


ustomed ki 


What was that 
mother? 


HURT NO! 


DOING HIS 





WE 

rh 

The cling 
\ me 

Che maid who blush 
\nd sighed for tl 


W ept to read A Gyy 


Today the girl ol pallid lt 
Receives but scanty mention 

xcept from pill dispensers who 
Are paid for their attention 

The modern lass disdattS to “faint,” 
She has no use for “ pining”’ 

\t “secret woe” she simply ain't, 
And just declines “declining.” 


She dances, hurdles, hikes and climbs; 
She takes her dozen daily; 

She knows the topics of the times; 
She strums the ukulele. 

She runs our motor cars and farms 
\nd homes without half trying, 

\ modish, madcap maid-at-arms 
Who makes ws do the sighing. 

—FEias LIEBERMAN 


Dread Harbingers 
\ R. HEARTHSTONE: Say, old man 


does your wife make you take her to 
look at gowns in windows too? 
Mr. FrrestpeE: Yah—dress rehearsals! 


Lunati. 


OTTII hyly): The moon is hidden be 
4 hind a cloud. 
LIONEL (kissing he 


planets. 


I never notice lesser 


I 


FOR 


Little ~Maudie’s CONCISE 


N R. WILLIAMS said to hi 
4 one morning ‘That 


needs more exercis¢ 
Vrong 

, 

the house 


book 


he stopped in at a department stor 
on his way downtown. He wished to buy 
something that would encourage his daughter 
to healthful exercise.. He saw a great many 
innovations, but he bought a good, old 
fashioned tricycle; and remembering past 
mistakes in buying things for Maudie, he 
said, when asked her age: 

“Seven. But very large. I want the thing 
big—grow into it—last for years.” 

It was only by believing it would last for 
years that he could tranquilly contemplate 
the initial expense. 

He went home that night prepared to sur 
prise his child. He would ask her what she 
thought was coming by and by for a good 
little girl. No, nota toy. It moved. No, it 
wasn’t alive. But as he entered his 
apartment he met the tricycle rather forci 
bly in the dark hall. 

“Oh!” said he, among other things. “It’s 
come, has it. Well, Maudie, have you had a 
great old time riding?” 

“The wheels are so wide, it won’t go into 
the elevator,” said Mrs. Williams. ‘And 
I can’t attempt to get it down the stairs.” 

“Then I shall,’ said he 

“But dinner’s ready!” his v protested 

Mr. Williams informed | that Maudie 
would eat twice as heartily aftera little whol 
some exercise and that 1 

machine at once 
tricycle encoun 
pally parts ol 
ure, but anyhow 


Maud lh 


She got in; 
even distrait; theres 
t. “Mary hasal 
reading from a 
‘What of 


} 
Ve \ 


for on 

upstairs again 

‘Well, Maudie? whi 
he painted his sprained thumb with iodine 
“What do you think of your tricycle? 

‘I wish I had a big, big ball, like Mary 's 
she said thoughtfully 

‘Playing ball is good ex 


Mrs. Williams 


This was a mont iwo and Mau 
vet learned to control the macl 
still a danger to herself and t 
must be followed constantly 
liams. He finds that he hi 
and sleeps very much | 
most inclement weather 
superintending Maudie’s ex 

“Don’t you notice a gre 
the child?” he asked his 
vhat she wanted 

‘No. it 

dely. “I 
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An Ideal Gift 


For a Woman 


HIS year, instead of spending too much time and too 
much money in obtaining Christmas gifts, why not 
send your women friends a gift that is sure to be wel- 
for 
brance that is entertaining, inspiring 


be We 


It’s a year's subscription for 


The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 
Only $1. for 12 Big Issues 
the low 


, 
i \ amount of 


spent last year will enable you 
to buy more welcome gifts this 


comed and which is easy you to order—a 


helpful; 


remem- 
that will 
have just such a gift to 


used fora whole year'!= 


recommend to you. 


new the 


you 


price, 
money 


4 
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in your name, to arrive in the 
Christmas mail, a superb gift 
announcement. This small re 
production of it is only a hint 
of the colorful loveliness of the 
original—from one of Botti 





celli’s best lov ed masterpt ces. 
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tance now to the address given 


order 


Two Other 
Desirable Gifts 
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“The 


LEANLINESS is the basis of beauty, and one 
way to cleanliness is through the use of soap. 


| 
| 
But—and this is where the secret lies——it 
| must be the right kind of soap. 
The danger signals 
Nature provides the means to guide you in choos 
| ing vour toilet soap. If your skin is unusually dry and 
flaky, your soap undoubtedly contains harsh alkali, 
if the pores are clogged or enlarged, the SsOap is only 
cleaning the surface,— if your skin is extremely sens! 
tive, your soap lacks the necessary soothing qualities. 
Years of successful experiments and the scientific 


blending of its pure ingredients, have made Resinol 


‘‘Simply perfection for any complexion”’ 


Your druggist and toilet goods dealer sell 
} Resinol Soap. You can buy it by the box 


or single cake. 











secret of lastin 1g loveliness 
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Soap one that is free from all injurious properties, 
and that satisfies the need of every skin. Soft, 
foamy and luxurious, its lather sinks into the 
pores, rooting out the 


that thorough cleansing which promotes lasting 





. . . . . } 
impurities and providing | 
| 


loveliness. 


B i] soap must do more ha wash away 
and that is why Resinol Soap is so indispensable 
those who really wanta pert ct con plexion Vhrough 
its peculiar Resinol properties it builds a health 
condition whi h re sists erin cle Ve lopm«e nt. \n ll! 
protected skin is as bad as a neglected one. Resinol || 


Soap protects the skin. 
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When the Army Mule meets the Navy Goat at t/ 


She Army-Navy 


knitted effects, the woman who ki 


imitless opportunities for pleasing v: 


her wardrobe. 

Knit with Columbia Yarns. In them you 
find the soft texture and rich coloring that 
are the knitted creation’s greatest claims to 
distinction—and the identifying marks of 
basic yarn quality. 

Columbia Yarns, unrivaled in quality and 
generous in color range, have been the 
choice of discriminating women for more 


than half a century. 


Wma. H. Horstmann Company 


Established 1816 
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Mince Meat 
Plum Pudding 


Olives 
Pickles 
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Also packed in 
Libby’s Cana- 
dian Kitchens 


Plum Puddin® 


N the preparation of holiday feasts thousands of women confidently turn to the L ibby 

chefs for help. Mince pies there must be. They choose Libby’s Mince Meat — on 
which one chef has specialized for more than twenty years! Desiring Plum Pudding, 
they again choose Libby’s—and have the achievement of another master chef to delight 
their families and guests. For condiments, Libby’s Olives—from Spain; Libby’s Sweet 
Pickles, crisp as croutons, juicy, cool. Indeed, with all the Lib by Foods from which to 
choose— fruits, vegetables, meat delicacies and condiments—it is surprisingly easy and 
economical to dine well on every occasion. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 111 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M¢ Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
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PATTERN so delicate, so chaste and quietly refined as the “Anniversary” of 1847 
'f Rogers Bros. Silverplate seems to be in complete accord with the finest of life’s occa- 
*@sions. Small wonder, then, that it is placed upon most gift lists at holidays, weddings 
and anniversaries. Its classic grace is equally in favor on the well-set table at all times, for it 
comes in every kind of piece the most fastidious hostess could desire. “1847 Rogers Bros.” 
is the culmination of three-quarters of a century of the making of fine silverplate. 
Leading dealers evérywhere carry 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate. 


For further illustrations of this and other patterns, write for folder L-28 to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 





